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PREFACE. 



The Olio haying reached its Second Volume, it is 
oar duty, as well as our inclination, to address a word or 
two to our supporters, both subscribers and correspon- 
dents. To the first we shall put this question : — ^Have 
we redeemed the promises made at the conclusion of our 
first volume ?«— >If we may judge from our success, and 
from its weeltly increase, we hare. We pledged our- 
selves to abate no exertion in keeping the Work in all 
respects up to its first appearance in paper, print, and 
design ; and where there was an opportunity for im- 
provemeht, to .make it, wiiliout regard to trouble or 
expense. These promises we trust we may be allowed 
to say we have performed to the very letter. The 
genius of our articles, whether original or selected, has 
been ably illustrated by the genius of our artist; and 
we look back with allowable pride on both. In typo- 
graphical respects we have also sedulously endeavoured 
to keep " the word of promise " to the eyes of our 
readers; and, though our work is necessarily hurried, 
we hope we may be acquitted of presumption, when we 
invite a comparison of our weekly production with others 
blest with more time and circumspection. 

To our correspondents we shall next address ourselves^. 
Have we given satisfaction to them?— It has been our 
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endeavour to cultivate a good understanding with the 
least as well as the greatest of that numerous body ; to 
bring, by ^oper encouragement, the diffident into the 
day; and to aid and direct the more daring in their flights 
of fancy. If we have sometimes refused the crude efforts 
of others, it was " more in sorrow than in anger"— we 
wished to give theiil t^0 ^J fh^' (^jportunity of doing 
better. To some of our writing friends we must indeed 
acknowledge ourselves ^eatly indebted — ^to one espe- 
cially, the young author of some of our most piquant tales. 
To others we would willingly pay the compliment of 
personal mention, did their modesty allow of naming them, 
and our limits permit. They bave, Wwever, our beaity 
thanks, both In private and in public ; and we look to 
have their assistance in our continued endeavours to 
gratiiy them, our subscribers, and readers in general. 
In conclusion, we shall assure them, each and all^ 
that no pains, no diligence shall be spared to keep the 
Olio what it is allowed to be, — a pleasant and an in- 
structive miscellany dt many mental meals ; and saying 
this, we respectfully wish our friends a happy new year, 
which, of course, includes health, and the means of 
enjoying it— and turn again to our task. 



/antaxry im, 18W. 
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THE OLIO ; 

OR, 

MUSEUM OF ENTERTAINMENT. 



THE KltoHT OF THE WOUNDED 
HART. 

A TALE OP THE '* MERRIE GRENE 
WOOD." 

By the Author of " Stories of Chivalry 
and Romance,** 

In the '' hot and piping days" of the first 
Plantagcuet, lived, as is well known, that 
prince of Archers, Robin Hood; whose well 
feathered shafts were aimed with as little ce- 
remony against the lordly prior of St. Mary's 
as against the fat bucks of Barnsdale and 
Sherewood forests. At the same period 
also, lived Sir Philip Murdach, the re- 
nowned sheriff of Nottingham, immorta- 
lized inhallad and legend, for having been 
more successful in maintaining the king's 
prerogatives in that good town, than in 
the wooddd domains by which it was en- 
vironed. Now the " proude sheriffe** 
had entrusted to his care and guardianship 
the daughter of his noble cousin. Sir 
Gilbert Marsh ; a khight who po?sessed, 
ag hp. well merited, tlie reputation of being 

Vol. n. B 



See page 4. 

a .better soldier than he was a subject ; 
seeing, theit upon the first breaking out of 
the civil wars, between Henry the Second 
and his ingrate sons, he bad joined him- 
SMelf to the party of the latter, and at the 
time of our tale, he was, with the young 
princes, Henry, Geoffroi, and Richard, 
at the Court of the French monarch. 

Alicfe Marsh was as pretty a maid, and 
as cheerful as you would meet with in a 
summer day*s ramble, through any coun- ■ 
ty in this fair realm, not even excepting 
Lancashire itself, where, — as we know 
to our cost — pretty maidens most abound. 
She had been blessed by nature with 

** A merry eye,— a cherry Hp, 
A passing pleasing tongue !" 

and there was a lightness and buoyancy 
in her gait, which showed she had been a 
stranger to those sorrows and disappoint- 
ments which oppress the soul, and darken 
the sunny horizon of youth. Moreover, 
heaven had favoured her with as lovely a 
set of featured as ever entered into the for- 
mation even of an English countenance. — 
Her hair was black as the raven's wing, and 
29— Saturday, July 19, 1828. 
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the glances of her eyes were keen enough 
to penetrate the heart of the stoutest knight 
though cased in a breastplate of steel I 

Now the dieriff had a son of nearly the 
same age as our fair heroine, an honest, 
sprightly youth, who spent most of his 
time in protecting his father's deer, or else 
iu listening to his sage judgments in the 
town-hall of Nottingham ; for he looked 
upon his sire as '* a second Daniel," and 
even aspired one day to inherit his scarlet 
cloak. Between this son and his gentle 
ward. Sir Philip Murdach had long ago 
in his own mind formed, a ' happy union.* 
But princes have told us, " we cannot 
control our affections ;" and Master Wal- 
ter of Nottingham took it into his head 
very early ia life to fall in love with a 
daughter of tlie chief ranger of the adjoin- 
ing forest. Fortunately this was but a 
boy's attachment, and, in obedience to 
the prudential whispers of his sire, and the 
solemn monitions of his lady-molher, was 
soon given up, and he turned his whole 
attention seriously and earnestly to press 
a lover's suit with the blithsome Alicie 
Marsh. 



Matters were in precisely this situation, 
when late one evening, there rode a young 
and gallant knight — your knights of old 
werg necessarily gallant — into the ancient 
town of Nottingham ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the fame of the King's Head for •' pipes 
of sack and butts of claret," he passed 
by that renowned hostelry, and proceeded 
direct to the mansion of the Sheriff, a fair 
and goocUy looking fabric . Here he found 
an hearty English welcome, and partook 
of his host's substantial hospitality, sans 
cost, and sans expense. But not content, 
as an honest man he should have been, 
with satisfying his hunger with the best of. 
the land, and resting his wearied limbs 
upon a feather-bedif he, quite reckless of 
its consequences, actually fell iu love with 
the daughter of Sir Gilbert Marsh ; — nay, 
what is more, he persisted in declaring his 
attachment, and even went so far as to swear 
eternal fealty and knight-service to the gentler 
Alice, whom he thereby acknowledged as 
the true and only lady of his lore : and so 
well did he employ the short period of his 
visit, that, at his departure, he received 
from the maid a pretty bracelet ; in token^ 
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it toay be presumed, 'of her readiness to 
acknowledjj^e him as her sworn champion^ 
in bower and battle-field. Who the noble 
stranger was, or whence he came, could 
not then be ascertained ; since he refused to 
disclose the secret of his name ; for which, 
indeed, he was to be praised ; seeing that, 
according to his own account, he had but 
very recently been admitted into the order of 
knighthood ; and was even then in quest of 
his first adventure ; being of course ignorant 
how it might terminate. He deemed it 
therefore, neither prudent nor becomingto 
reveal his name, until he should have 
achieved some enterprise calculated to 
confer honour thereupon. 

** Call me," quoth he, " the knight of 
the Wounded Hart, since such is the cog- 
nizance on my pennon and on my shield :*' 
— ^perhaps also, he had another reason for 
saying so, and was willing to 

" Moralise two meanings in one word-" 

But whoever he might be, his entertainers 
felt assured, that he was as brave and ho- 
nourable a chevalier, as ever girt himself 
in the panoply of war ; the which, cour- 
teous reader, thou wilt thyself perceive 
when we have advanced a little further 
with the history of his " Lyfe and At- 
chievements." 

Now it chanced that our hero was on 
bis way to join tiie puisaatit army, then 
on the eve of embarkation for Normandy, 
in order to repel the invasion of Lewis ; 
and on leaving Nottingham, his route lay 
through the royal and thickly wooded 
parks of Sherewood. The day was hot 
and sultry, ,and he was right glad to es- 
cape from the scorching rays of the sun, 
and to travel beneath the shade of elm, 
and bsech, and towering oak. He was, 
moreover, delighted wii the, rich pros- 
pects before him, and while he enjoyed 
(he freshness of the breeze, which played 
with the deep. green foliage ot summer, his 
active fancy pictured to his mind the 
happy day when he should return, crown- 
ed with the conqueror's laureb,. and hav- 
ing had the point of his pennon torn off, 
and his name exalted to honour. His 
pleasant reverie was, however, broken in 
a short time, by the shrill echoes of a bu- 
gle-horn. Reining in his steed, he pre- 
pared himself for the anticipated attack. 
— At the same time, he surmised the 
sounds which he had heard proceeded from 
the horn of some of the bold companions 
of the outlawed earl of Huntingdon ; for 
he had not lived all his life in the ^' north 
countree " without hearing of the fame of 
that noble peer, and of his archers ^ood. 
— rHis surmise was right. — ^The invisible 
forester again 



** Pat his horn to his month. 
And blew blasts two or three. 

And four and twenty bowmen bold. 
Came leaping oyer the Lee," 

'* Oh yield thee. Sir Knight I" exclaun- 
ed the foremost of the company, while 
his fellows stooped to take aim with their 
arrows keen, a cloth-yard long. 

'* And prithee, bold knave, who art 
thou, that thou thus commandest a true 
knight to yield ?" inquired the traveller ; 
at the same tune placmg his lance in rest, 
and adjusting himself for the rencontre. 

** Ay, marry I an thou wouldst know 
Sir Knight, we be free rangers of merry 
Sherewood, and were we to cry, ' Yield,* 
to the king's highness, I trow he would not 
risk disobedience. — ^To the mark, my mer- 
py men !" 

At the word, the archers let fly their 
shafts, which the Knight of the Wounded 
Hart felt rattle against his helmet and his 
mail ; and but for his breastplate and 
shield, he had certainly paid dear for his 
intrusion into the green wood domains of 
bold Robin a Hood ; and ere he had time 
to clap spurs into his steed, half a score of 
stout yoemen started from the underwood, 
and seized fast hold of his courser's bridle. 
A violent scuffle ensued ; but whh the 
help of their companions, the assailants 
succeeded in unhorsing the Knight, who> 
thereupon, was forthwith conducted into 
tlie presence of the monarch of the gay 
green-wood. 

f Who have we here, my merry men ?** 
inquired the hero of ballad and romance : 
— '* By our blessed l^y ! as comely a 
knight and proper, as ye shall meet with 
at midsummer, 'twixt this and Barnsdale : 
ay, and as stout of heart too, I warrant 
me, as ye have had to tussle with this 
many a day. — Gramercy ! my little yeo- 
man, but thou hast stained thy last new 
mantle with the king's dye, the which, as 
thou art true liegeman and subject, thou 
shalt answer for before the proud sheriff 
of Nottingham '." 

*' An it so turn out, my master," re- 
plied Little John, ^' we shsul hold it fair to 
make this gentle pay our fine ; for, by 
the grey cowl o' father Tuck ! 'twas his 
good sword worked the treason, an there 
be treason in the matter : and so, my 
gallant Knight, unless thou lovest the 
stout bow and quarter-staff of Little John 
better than thy courtesy and knighthood, 
thou wilt tell into his mantle one hundred 
marks, in good and honest coins ; for 
marry, thou must not expect to leave the 
gay green-wood, till thou hast paid fair 
ransom." 

" Ransom !'* exclaimed our hero, — 
*' talk ye of ransom, knaves ! By St. 
George, an I give ye other marks for ran- 
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som than those of the lance and sword, ye 
will fare better at our expense, that we 
intend Ve should do." 

" Iiola,.my gallant ! thou talkest bold- 
ly, by our Lady ; so prithee come on to 
the proof, and bear thyself puissanlly ; or 
thou wilt find corslet and habergeon sorry 
defence against t)ie sword of Robin Hood ! ' 
exclaimed that merry forester, as he drew 
forth his brand, and placed himself in a 
posture of attack. The Knight of the 
Wounded Hart was not slow to answer 
the call, and a stout and determined con- 
flict immediately ensued. At every pass, 
his green-coated companions cheerecl the 
noble outlaw ; but he found he had a 
more skilful antagonist to contend with 
than he was prepared just then to meet ; 
and, after giving and taking many a down- 
stroke and thrust, he proposed a cessation 
of arms, to which his generous foe readily 
consented. 

'' By our Lady," quoth the hero of 
Lockesiey, " but I did not think thou 
couldst give and take so evenly. But I 
should be sorry to harm so valiant a sol- 
dier ; nay, an it were but for the sake of 
thy sword arm alone, I could wish thee 
one of Robin's fellows, and a freeman of 
nfierry Sherewood ; for, I trow too, from 
the dainty device on thy buckler, thou 
canst draw a long bow with the best of 
us. — Yet, maugre the ^ood opinion I have 
of thy skill and cunning, Pll wager ten 
crowns, against the secret o* thy name, I 
strike the mark first '." 

" Agreed, Sir Archer !" replied the 
Knight ; and accordingly be threw down 
his sword and shield, and took off his 
baldric and his gauntlets, lest they should 
in any way impede the free use of his 
arms. — Robin called for his bow, and 
commanded Little John to give his to 
tlieif opponent ; to whom he also gave 
half a dozen good arrows from his own 
sheaf. The distances having been mea- 
sured, the outlaw shot first, and struck 
the inner-circle of the target. The Knight 
proved not so successful, but still made a 
very fair hit. Robin's second shot went 
farther off the mark than his first, while 
the arrow of his rival was lodged in the 
bull's-eye I 

^* Thy crowns arc mine, bold yeoman I** 
said the wearer of the helmet and corslet, 
and he held out his hand to receive the 
wager ; but Robin was surprised, seeming 
as if more unwilling to acknowledge 
himself beaten, than to part with his 
crowns. — He eyed the stranger attentively 
fipom head to heel, and then with a look 
of peculiar shrewdness observed. 

*' By the blessed Mary ! but thou art 
a better bowman than I trow ofiens puts 
on the panoply of knighthood, and never 



did I see so true an aim in one of gedtltf 
blood, except in Aubrey^ son of Earl de 
Vere, uid foster-brother of bold Robin 
Hood." 

" So then, Fitzooth, this steel array, 
though proof against thy sword and quar- 
ter-staff, is not against the glaoees of thine 
eyes. Well, weU, thon hast a gaKaiit 
soul, and thongh thy evil stars fbrrad us 
now to entertain thee, as in days of old, 
— despight the hue and cry of outlawry, 
here in the green -wood thou art still my 
brother ;— so there's the glovdess hand, 
brave Earl of Huntingdon !" 

" A forfeit^ a forfeit. Sir Knight !" 
shouted out Friar Tuck, '* for thou hast 
broken the laws of Sh»ewood Forest, in 
calKng Robin Hood, the Earl of Hunting- 
don !" 

'' Wdl, honest knave, if it be so, let 
the forfeit be paid out of the ten crowns i 
won but now at butts from thy master -j** 
rejoined the Lord Aubrey ile Vere,.:— 
'* but I must on, my yeomen, for urgent 
matters will not let me tarry even in such 
good and honest company \** 

'* Nay, but thou shaft not depart. Sir 
Knight, from Sherewood parks," added 
the prince of outlaws, ere thou hast eaten 
of the royal venison, for it must never be 
told of Robin Hood, that he met his bro- 
ther in the free forest,, and gave him not a 
forester's welcome. Away then, my true 
archers, and bring us the fattest buck ye 
can find for the nonce, and may we never 
taste the king*s deer again,, if we are not 
merry to-day, — ^so, hey for the green- 
wood-bower '." 

The Knight of the Wouncted Hart was 
fain to accompany the careless revellers to- 
their leafy covert in the most retired part 
of the forest, where in due time a rich and 
dainty repast was served up; nor was 
thtere any lack of good ale and sack, with 
spiced wines fit for the flagons and palates 
of princes. The Lord Aubrey quaflfed 
of the latter tHI he became ''hail fdlow 
well met!" with the heroes of the mernr 
green-wood, and in the fnhiess of hfe 
heart, he revealed to his foster-brother 
how tiiat he had become enamoured of the 
ward of the sheriff of Noltmgham, the 
fair Alice Marsh ; and bow that he had 
likewise become her sworn champion in 
bower and battle-field. *'Bnt,'* con- 
tinued he, " I fear me the maiden will be 
forced by her guardian to give her hand 
to his son Walter, ere I letum to claim her 
plighted troth!" 

'^ Have ye no fear on that score," re- 
plied the hero of Lockesiey, '• for should 
any one lead thy ladye-love to the shrine, 
he shall e'en pay a higher price for his 
bride than he recxons upon. If the dam- 
sel hath plighted troth to thee. Sir Knight, 
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ht sure she shall not be forced to we^ 
even the king*s son !" 

** Well then, bold archer, I leave her 
to thy watchful care and guardianship : — 
but the day wears, and we have far to op 
ere the bright sua goes down; so thy 
hand, my gallant brother, and — farewelt 
Gramcrcy, I had well nigh forgotten the 
wager I won, — ^ten crowns, barring the 
forfeit claimed by thy father confe jsor : — 
Fair reckoning, ye know, makes fair 
friends'." 

By command of his master. Little John 
counted into the knight's extended hand 
moe and a half good silver crowns ; Aot, 
however, without hoping that Fortune 
would one day oblige tne receiver to make 
a double restitution. His steed and trap- 
pings were also restored ; and the Knight 
of the Wonnded Hart proceeded on his 
journey, being accompanied to the out- 
^irts of the wood by his generous foster- 
brother, and the green coated rangers of 
laerry Sherewood Forest. 

Jotrraeying with all diligence, he gadn- 
ed the port where the troops, destin^ by 
Richard de Lucy, guardian of the realm, 
for the reinforcement of Kinjr Henry's 
army, then on its march to relieve Ver- 
neiiu, were waiting a favourable breeze 
to wi^ diem to the coast of Normandy^ 
and havin^ranged himself under the ban- 
ner of the Duke of Gloster, in a few days 
lie had the pleasure of mingling with the 
veteran knights and barons bold of the 
royal forces, and of displaying his pen- 
non on the battle-field. By an artifice of 
the French monarch, Henry failed of 
relieving Vemeiiil, and was fain to satisfy 
himself with wreaking his vengeance on 
the rear guard of Lewis's retreating 
hosts. 

From Vemeiiil, the king proceeded to 
the siege of Dol, behind the walls of 
which place the rebel earls of Chester and 
Fougeres were entrenched, and bade defi- 
ance to the armn of England. For awhile 
they defended themselves with success, 
but were ultimately obliged to capitulate. 

Now it chanced, that on the morning of 
the surrender, ere yet the sun had looked 
forth on creation, and while besiegers and 
besieged seemed alikf* inattentive to the 
duties of attack or defence, that a compa- 
ny of horsemen sallied . from the town, 
evidently with the intention of forcing 
their way through the enemy's army. The 
knight who led them forth was a ^wart 
looking chief, distinguished from his com- 
panions more by his stature than by any 
outward insignia of command or superi- 
ority, though his port and carriage bespoke 
him to be a gallant and a gentle chevalier. 
Immediately upon the appearance of these 



•warriors, the trumpet ~of the picquet guard 
summoned to arms the chivalry of Eng- 
land ; among the foremost of whom ap- 
•pear^d the knight of the Wounded Hart. 
Vaulting ihto his saddle, he sparred on 
tiis steed to encounter the giant warrior, 
who paused not to receive him, but con- 
tinued on his career until the lance of his 
assailant renunded him of his danger. 
Then turning to repel tfie attack, he ru^ed 
upon his adversary, shouting, ^* Soho, 
mad stripling ! and deemest thou thy puny 
arm can injure knight like me?" The 
spears of either hero were shivered In the 
-first onset : and the beaming faulchion 
flashed on the sight ^m^ the rapidity of 
lightning, and seemed scarce less de- 
structive. The fight was long and obsti- 
nate ; yet a more chivalrous encounter 
withal had seldom been witnes<ted upon 
battle-field ; at la^t, however, the sword 
of the stalwart soldier broke, whereupon 
the lord of the Wounded Hart, seizing 
his courser's rein, cried aloud, ** Yield 
thee. Sir Knight, rescue or no rescue !*' 
but as the words escaped his lips, an arrow 
from the town pierced the chest of his own 
steed, which plunged and kicked, and, 
regardless of curb or bridle bit, gsdloped 
off into the midst of the host, while the 
half-vanquished warrior turned his horse's 
head in an opposite direction, and, bound- 
ing off at full speed, escaped from those 
who were hastening in pursuit; hut 
whose attention was suddenly called off 
by the shrill clarions of the English mar- 
shal, who had given orders for a general 
assault upon the walls of Dol. 

Although the Lord Aubrey de Vere 
had been reft of his prize by this unfore- 
seen accident, the praise bestowed upon 
his prowess could not well have been ex- 
ceeded had he captured his foe ; and the 
renown he had acquired exalted him at 
once to a level with the veterans and 
preux chevaliers of older standing in the 
host, who henceforward looked upon him 
as one of their battle knights. With the 
taking of Dol, the campaign of 1173 was 
brought to a close ; and any farther op- 
portunity of proving our hero's dauntless 
courage did not of course occur. From 
that period, tiierefore, till the siege of 
Rouen in tiie following year, neither his- 
tory nor tradition .has preserved any me- 
morial of the gallant deeds of the Knight 
of the Wounded Hart 

*Twas on the evening of the festival of 
St. Lawrence, that the mhabitants of 
Rouen, relying upon the faith of an 
enemy's proposal, were resting themselves 
from the toib and labours of a defensive 
war, having somewhat prematurely relax- 
ed their wonted vigilance — Suddenly the 
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alarum bell rune, the city was thrown into 
uproar and confusion, and its martial de- 
fenders, spearmen, archers, and slingers, 
flew to their several posts, but found 
many of them already in possession of the 
enemy, who rushed fearlessly to the 
assault. Sir Aubrey, who had been en- 
trusted with a command in the garrison, 
collected round his pennon some of his 
bravest companions, and boldy sallied 



hundred marks on or before the Midsunr' 
mer-day next ensuing, to be remitted to 
France in case war should continue, or, in 
the event of a peace, to be [paid to him- 
self in England. 

"And where in England wilt thou be 
found. Sir Knight !" inquired the van- 
quishdl Lord de Veite. 

" At the good town, of Notl'ngham ! 
upon the festival of St. John ; so see ye 



forth upon the besiegers, in ^the hopes of fail not of the ransom money,— or by St, 



bein|f enabled to make a successful diver- 
aon in favour of the city. Haviug forced 
his way into the midst of the French hosts, 
he there descried the stalwart knight, who 
had escaped his word at Dol, directing au 
escalade aeainst one of the towers of 
Rouen. Placing hb spear in its rest, he 
shouted out amain—" Ah I ahl false 
knight, at last then I've met thee again — 
St. George and fair Alice for the lauces of 
England!" 

The champion of France made no re- 
ply, but fixing hims*<lf firmly in his stir- 
rups, prepared like a wary soldier to re- 
ceive the onset of hb adversary, whom he 
soon perceived was governed entirely by 
passion, and the natural ardency of young 

and inexperienced warriors : ^feelings 

which he himself had been taught to sub 



Denis, we will proclaim thee for a mis- 
creant knight through France and Eng- 
land both I" 

*' At the good town of Nottingham l" 
said the inquirer, somewhat surprised, but 
at the same instabt the trumpets summon- 
ing t he peers of France to attend upon 
their monarch, he was left without any 
farther reply. Proceeding therefore to the 
entrance of the tent, he there found his 
arms and his war-horse ready caparisoned, 
and instantly mounting, he hurried back 
to Rouen, where he found mirth and re- 
joicing, banqueting and revelry, uniting 
to make the bold knights of England and 
Normandy forget for a time the toils and 
the perils of war. 

At the celebrated conference of Tours, 
where the terms of pacification were fi- 



ject to the mastery of cool calculating pru- nally arranged, the whole ehivalry of Eng- 
dence. Accordingly he awaited the onset land, France, and Normandy, had assem- 



unmoved, and warded off each thrust with 
consummate dexterity. At length, how- 
ever, he;gave his steed the rein, and dashed 
unexpectedly to the encounter ; so unex- 
pectedly indeed, that his adversary being 
unable to make a suitable resistance, was 
borne, horse and rider, to the earth, and 
was even fain on the spot to swear him- 
self true prisoner, rescue or no rescue. 
The Lord Aubrey felt his disgrace with 
double acuteness, as scarcely had he yield- 
ed when he heard the clarions of France 



bled together, and many a noble joust and 
ton may was undertaken by the most puis- * 
sant chevaliers, for the honour of their 
ladye- loves, and from these trials of gal- 
lantry and courtesy, no one came forth 
more pre-eminently successful than the 
Knight of the Wounded Hart, who, by 
his noble feats of arms, was in a great 
measure enabled to wipe away the stain 
which (he scutcheon of his knighthood had 
received beneath^the walls of Rouen. — All 
political matters having been settled at 



soundiiiff a retreat ; the steady valour of Tours, the contracting parties separated^ 



the garrison, and the inhabitants of Rouen, 
having proved more than a match for the 
wild impetuosity of their assailants. 1 he 
vanquisned knight was borue back with 
the retreating multitude, and was that 
night lodged in the midst of the Gallic 
hosts, himself the only prisoner^ 

Early next morning King Henry 11, 
entered Rouen in triumph, and by that 
gallant achievement put an end to the 
war in Normandy. Lewis after having 
proposed a conference for adjusting the 
terms of a general peace, took advantage 
of the time thus gained to return with his 
army into France. Whereupon those of 
his followers who had made any captives, 
proposed to put them to ransom. The 
stalwart knight who had overcome our 
hero, offered him his liberty upon his pro- 
mising to pay for the same the sum of five 



and King Henry returned once more to 
merry England, and in his train came the 
principal part of those lords who possess- 
ed any estates therein. * * ♦ 

To be Continued. 



NORFOLK PUNCH. 

AN INCANTATION. 

Twenty quarts of real Nants, 

Eau-de-vie of southern France y 

By Arabia'8 cbemic skill. 

Sublimed, cond9ns<>d, in trickling still ; 

*1 is tiie grape's abstracted soul. 

And the first matteroif the bowl. 

Oranges, with skins of gold. 
Like Hesperian fruit of old. 
Whose golden shadow wont to quivet 
In the stream of Guadalquiver, 
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Glowing, waving a« they hung 
Mid fragrant blossoms ever young. 
In gardens of romantic Spain, — 
Lovely land, and rich in vain ! 
Blest by nature's bounteous hand, 
Cursed with priests and Ferdinand ! 
Lemons, pale as Melancholy, 
Or yellow russets, wan and holy. 
Be their number twice fifteen. 
Mystic number, well I ween. 
As all roust know, who aught can tell 
Of sacred lore or glamour spt^U } 
Htrip them of their gaudy hides. 
Saffron garb of Pagan brides. 
And lUie the Argonauts of Greece, 
Treasure up their Golden Fleece. 

Then, as doctors wise preserve 
Things from nature's course that swerve. 
Insects of portentous shape — worms. 
Wreathed serpents, asps, and tape-worms 
lll-fashion'd fishes, dead, and swimming, 
And untimely fruits of women ; 
All the thirty skins infuse 
In Alcohol's Phlogistic dews. 
Steep them— till the blessed Sun 
Through lialf his mighty round hath run — 
Hours twelve— the time exact 
Their inmost virtues to extract. 

Lest the potion should be beady. 
As Circe's cup, or gin of Deady, 
Water from the crystal spring. 
Thirty quarterns, draw and bring} 
Let it, after ebullition. 
Cool to natural condition. 
Add, of powder saccharine, 
Ponods thrice five, twice superfine ; 
Mingle sweetest orange blood. 
And the lemon's acid flood ; 
Mingle well, and blend the whole 
With the spicy Alcohol. 

Stndn the mixture, strain it well 
Through such vessel, as in Hell 
Wicked maids, with vain endeavour. 
Toil to tiU, and toil for ever. 
Nine-and-forty Danaides, 
Wedded maids, and virgin brkles, 
(So blind Gentiles did believe.) 
Toll to fill a faithless sieve j 
Thirsty thing, with nought content. 
Thriftless and incontinent. 

Then, to hold the rich infusion. 
Have a barrel, not a huge one. 
But clean and pure from spot or taint. 
Pure aaany lemale saint— 
That within its tight hoop'd gyre 
Has kept JamaJca'j liquid fire } 
Or luscious Oriental rack, 
Or the strong glory of Cognac, 
Whosie perfume far outscenU the Uivet, 
And all but rivals rare Glenllvet. 

To make the compound soft as silk. 

Quarterns twain of tepid milk. 

Fit for babies, and such small game. 

Diffuse through all the strong amalgame. 

The fiery souls of heroes so do 

Combine the suaviter in modo. 

Bold as an eagle, meek as Dodo. 

Stir it round, and round, and round, 
Stow it safely under ground, 
Bung'd as close as an intention 
Which we are afraid to mention ', 
Seven days six times let puss. 
Then pour it into hollow glass, 



Be the viali dean ano tSry, 
Corks as sound as cliastity }— 
Tears shall not impair the merit 
Of the lively, gentle spirit. 

Babylon's Sardanapalus, 
Bome's youngster Heliogabalus, 
Or that empurpled paunch, ViteUios, 
So famed for appetite rebeUiout* 
Ne'er, in all their vasty reign. 
Such a bowl as this could drain. 
Hark, the shade of old Apicius 
Heaves his head, and cries— Delicious ! 
Mad of its flavour and its strength— he 
Pronounces it the real Nepenthe. 

'Tls the Punch so clear and bland. 
Named of Norfolk's fertile land. 
Land of Turkeys, land of Coke, 
Who late assumed the nuptial yoke- 
Like his county beverage. 
Growing brisk and stout with age. 
Joy I wish— although a Tory— 
To a Whig, so gay and hoary — 
May he, to his latest hour. 
Flourish in his bridal bower- 
Fine wedded love no Poet's fiction. 
And Punch the only contradiction, t 

Blackioood'i Mag, 



JOE BARRINGTON, 

. TUB VILLAGE BARBER. 



the 



Never mind the ' World of Fashion,* 
* Parisian Beau Monde. ' 

•• That'4 th« Barbsr I" 

ViLLAGK barbers are a few of the 
originals left on the stage of life, * their 
characters being seven ages,* to show us 
that where the ' march of iniellect' has 
not reached to the quickness of a country - 
dance, and the introduction of new 
schemes, (such as shaving by steam and 
cutting hair by patent) has not been 
prevaFling, there is a {>ossibility of re- 
maining m the ancestral grade, and of 
being old fasliionedly useful in the small 
compass of a few hundred houses. 

Joe Birrington (it wauld be affectation 
to call him Joseph) is one of the unpo- 
lished remnants of a village barber, with- 
out being a leanied phlebotoinist, or 
chirurgeon, with a shop window full of 
teeth as that of a Tooley Street profes- 
sional -, he is, like any other notable man, 
of consequence when wanted ; otherwise 
Joe might starve in his profession. But, 
so unlike men of genius in general, he 
does not place his whole reliance in the 
use ot the scissors and razor, and makes 
it rather serve as auxiliary to, than the 
essential means of, his living. That he 
has worked fifty years for one family as 

t The Arabians, notwithstanding the sober 
precepts of their prophet, are supposed to 
have discovered distillation, as the word Alco- 
hol plainly indicates 
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thresher, is cause enough why he should 
not go out of the land of the living into 
the grassy grave over which he has played 
a hundred times, unnoticed. Were 
Gray, indeed, living, he would make an 
Elegy for. him in the church yard, and 
Burns would compose an additional stanza 
with variations, for ' Joe Barrington, 
my Jo.' Ferguson, that 'Sow of Feel- 
ing, * who died in the freshness and bloom 
of his genius, though not like Hammond 
for love. Savage for Debt, Otway for 
food, or Shaw for a widowed heart, would 
not be less anxious to do justice to the 
beater out of com and the cornculter. 
Without being a statuary, Joe is over- 
tall and the highest headed, (like Saul) 
if not the highest minded, man in the 
parish. Years, however, have bowed 
down his stature almost to a curve, and 
he cannot keep the * even tenor of his 
way* as in days elapsed. Yet he has 
mamtained his fame so steadily, that it 
would be absurd in a rival attempting to 
set up, before Joe is set down in his last 
peaceful bed. To view him as a man, 
he bears the marks of perseverance and 
industrious content. His wrinkles are not 
those of care, but wrought gradually 
across his brow and in his cheeks by 
the growth, not the severity of time. As 
a christian, Joe is e<|ua11v correct. His 
very seat in the Meetmg House is sacred, 
and the ceiling under which he sits in 
the gallery is marked like the hallo of an 
apostle, with the warmth of his unshaken 
constancy to the good cause. The brush 
of the white washer hath not effaced it. 
It is a * patch,' (as Wordsworth would 
call it,) 'of devoted beauty in the sanc- 
tuary of peace.' Joe is not an enemy to 
the church, for therein he was christened 
and married, and there he is the fir^t 
ringer and leads ' triple bob' and * grand- 
sires' with musical taste. He has the 
very hat which he won at the ' Bell' when 
a young man, and glories in having been 
umpire several times to decide the peals 
of ' college youths,' and the feats of 
' Hobbinols* in ' Somerville's Chase' and 
village sports. 

It IS delightful to get Joe in a talking 
key. His anecdotes are as valuable to 
country ear-receivers, as ' Kelly's Town 
Reminiscences,' 'Sheridan's Evasions,' the 
* Gossip of Miss Hawkms,' the wit of 
' Curran,' or the jeux d'esprit of * Lord 
Norbury.' It is unfortunate that no li- 
terary eaves-dropper has ever laid embar- 



go on his memory to freight a bookseller. 
His aceounts of usages dying from the 
scene, and only floating like fish with 



the last gasp on sickly waters, are valur 
able to the lovers of the past and ' wise 
men's saws,' but treated lightly by the 



providers of * modem instances and er- 
stacies.' His book of recollection i» a 
sort of ♦ Selden's Table Talk', illustrated 
by ' Strutt's Sports.' Joe, like his tall 
father before him, has brought up a large 
family, yet neither of his sons is immedi- 
ately under the guidant influence of the 
Pole, or has crossed the Line. It is 
said, in Joe's younger days, that he cut 
hair with a bowl, put like a monk's coif 
on the head. In Russia, authors say the 
practice was common formerly. Why 
should it not have had countenance iii 
England ? The Croppies, in the Irish 
rebellion led a fashion in the village io 
which Joe lives, to crop the hair close to 
the head, and this practice might have 
made popular that celebrated song, — 
" Croppies lie down !" Be this as it 
may — Joe has laid down many a crop, and 
divided Lord Ellenborough's ' cutting" 
from the ' maiming' act. The effect pro- 
duced when the ' Brutus* first reached the 
village, about forty years ago, was very 
great, through the medium of a Cassius 
who attended London to give evidence in 
behalf of an election contesting candidate. 
It was whispered in church, talked of in 
the farms, and like a new species of ani- 
mal, or variety of a flower, shown and 
admired every where. — " Oh I Brutus I" 
— Joe was not least anxious about this 
innovation. He affected to be (Hspleased 
with it, but such was the * itching palm* 
to wear a ' brutus' over the understanding 
among the youths, that he was necessi- 
tated to bring the curling irons into use, 
and no one could enter a country dance 
with credit to the fair sex and to himself, 
unless his hair like a ploughed field, were 
turned up and subjected to the criticism of 
the vicar of Harrow. 

There is so obvious a decency in Joe's 
demeanor, that not a bell tolls but he 
is sent to shave the dead, or previously 
called in, like Don Quixote's ^mcho, to 
clip the ghastly visage of a sick man. It 
would afford a picture for a life-painting 
artist, such as Wilkie, or Haydon, to de- 
lineate Joe's approach into a room. His 
immeasurable length — ^the smoothing down 
his hair hke stragglmg thatch over an old 
barn — attempt at a genteel obeisance — 
the untying his coloured apron — the un- 
folding the apparatus — ^the sharpening the 
razor with a fillip on the palm of his hand, 
— ^the tying the said apron round bis waist 
— ^the putting on tlie one-eyed spectacles, 
— the beating up the 'lava flood' — ^the 
putting the little napkin on the shoulder 
with a slip of paper — the collossal stride — ■ 
the tucking the bib under the chin — clip 
of the nose — paring the corners, and the 

dissemination of the last news Or, of 

a child, when he coaxes the pretty little 
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dear darling !' to stand in a chair, facing 
the window. But whatever Joe does is 
replete with intention and mostly gives 
satisfaction. To be sure, the young lady, 
more -nice in her head dress, is rather shy 
of his operations, for her boarding school 
frizeur comes from * Ross,' and he is the 
Very *Man of Ross.* It is certainly a 
trial for Joe to turn his long, large, hard 
fingers, like bony death's among her ring- 
lets. But how sweet are his words I in 
*not hurting her,* when he plucks out 
dozens of hairs by root and branch,— 
and how he will take care not to distress 
her scalp, after breaking the teeth of her 
comb in spile of his own teeth. 

There was a time when Joe could mow. 
And plough, and hoe, and set, and sow. 

Joe is not ' comme il fait * in the art (if 
scenting hair, though he can trace the 
form to a hare in a field. Rowland's 
Kalydnr and Prince's Russia are essen- 
tials still unknown to him. A bottle of 
Palma Christi, has however, like the Otto 
of Roses, supplied many heads of Sutton 
with a drop which Joe circulates with po- 
matum in the heat of his hands. How 
grateful this gift of a friend in London 
that remembers Joe giving hira the first 
shave and the first cut, not excepting the 
proverbial allusion of a ^ cat's lick over 
the Downs !' 

Joe was not conversant with wigs and a 
forenisc gentleman would be at a loss to 
be properly bobtailed, or entailed, for a 
smart entree for the assize. But fashion, 
not the artist, is in fault, fdr he knows a 
little about pigtails, and boasts that be 
more than once pulled that of the Rev W. 
Jay, Admiral Houlton, and Justice, (not 
Judge) Bailey, at the Quarter Sessions. 
This was in their younger days, when fops 
appeared in ruffles, witli cocked hats, 
swords, and silver buckles, and paste 
brilliants. 

Most of Joe's work, professionally, is 
done between, before and after, the 
labours of the bam, unless by emergency. 
But Sunday morning is the witching time 
for his popularity: — not that he shaves 
like his fraternity shaved formerly at 
revels and high mass days in the church- 
yard, nor is he so light and steady in re- 
moving the stubble from the chin as the 
Tabernacle- walk woman. Yet flocks re- 
soit to his room, in which they sit and 
take their turn for a clean face and smooth 
countenance. Here, at length, the circu- 
lating medium of knowledge, a newspaper, 
arrives, which is read aloud, pro bono 
publico. Thanks to mails, instead of 
broad-wheel waggons, and * messengers 
of grief to some * — the post-boys. 



Amid the commotion of half a century 
in which many have shone couspicuouslv, 
but who terminated their existence by the 
razor, it is a pleasurable instance to Joe, 
while he takes his retrospect, as he does 
the handle of his white narrow pint cup, 
with a smile, — * that ho never meddles 
nor makes with nobody's concerns.' But 
is prepared to work like a good shoemaker 
to Ills last, seeing it will bring bun to his 
end, and he will shave and cut like a 
cntic, without shedding blood, when any 
01 Nature's works pass under his Review. 

P*. 



THE MISSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN EUROPE AND ASIA.. 

Thk txlent to which the efforts of the 
{jreat societies now established in every 
Protestant kingdom, have urged their mis- 
sions for the conversion of the heatlien, 
and for the instruction of the careless, ihe 
ignorant, and the infidel, amot'g tliem- 
selves, raises them into one of the grand 
features of our time, or perhaps even into 
that characteristic by which all others are 
to be thrown into the shade. If the fif- 
teenth century was the age of natural and 
scientific discovery, the eighteenth the 
age of infidelity and revolution, the nine- 
teenth may yet bear the illustrious name 
of the age of christian labours for the 
enlightening and happiness of mankind. 

To bring all these labours into one point 
of light, with the double purpose of shew- 
ing us what we have done, and what we 
have still to do, would be to render a pub- 
lic service to the Christian community. 
But it requires time and details which are 
at present bevond our power, and we 
must reluctantly content ourselves with a 
rapid view. 

The o^eneral population of Europe is es- 
timated bv Humboldt at 198 millions, of 
whom 103 millions are Roman Catholics, 
52 Protestants, 38 followers of the Greek 
ritual, and 5 Mahometans. 

To begm at the Northern extremity of 
Europe, — Lapland, a space of 160,000 
miles, or about the extent of France or 
Grermany. In a population perhaps the 
thinnest in the world — one to every four 
square miles — Lapland has at present 
thirteen principal and ten filial churches. 
Three translations of the bible have been 



« IcannotdlgmisBthegabjectof thig notice 
without mention of the * Village Barber/ pub* 
lished recently by Miss Mltford ; but I can 
aiisure my readers and that lady most consci. 
entiously, thii paper was written at least 
three months before I had read the VillaiFe 
Barber by Miss Mitfoid. p. 
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printed. The Swedish bible society of 
Stockholm has directed its attention to this 
desolate kin^dom^ and twelve young men 
are constantly educated at the kint^'s ex- 
pense^ for preachers among the Laplan- 
ders. The Russian bible societies are 
also exerting themselves in this direction ; 
and, so early as 1815, had distributed 
7000 bibles. 

Passing on to the north-east — Russian 
Asia, a space of four m Uions of square 
miles, with a population of about nine 
millions, is still almost totally heathen. 
The Edinburgh missionary society so far 
back as 1803, sent two ministers to preach 
in Tartary. In 1815, they renewed their 
attempt at Astracan. Three missionaries 
of the London missionary society, have 
been for some years stationed at Selin 



at the head of all a great Supreme, the 
declared *' vicegerent of omnipotence," 
the Teshoo Lama, who *' never dies ." 
an infant bom on the day of his apparent 
decease being appointed to his throne, and 
receiving his spirit thus transmitted into a 
new form. Hence this Pope of the Him- 
malaya is named " Lama Kaku," the 
eternal father. The convents are as nu- 
merous and as fully peopled as might be 
Presumed, under this noly oligarchy. The 
igh convent of Teshoo Lumba contains 
3,7000 priests. 

The Capucins in 1707 sent out missions, 
which, like those of their more vigorous 
predecessors, the sons of Loyola, failed 
of making converts. Yet they were ena- 
bled to found two houses of their order, 
which lasted during a century. A Pro- 



ginsk, about 160 miles from Irkutz, where testant Missionary, Schroter, unfortunately 
the Emperor Alexander gave them an died when, in 1820, he was preparing 

himself, at Calcutta, for translating and 



estate and money for building. A print 
ing press of the Mongolian has been 
erected there. They have made exten- 
sive journeys towards the south and the 
Chinese frontier, but the poverty of the 
soil, the inclemency of the climate, and 
lh6 roving nature of the tribes, offer the 
most formidable obstacles to the diffusion 
of religious knowledge. 

To the south lies one of tlie most re- 
markable regions of the world,— Tibet, 
the Switzerland of Asia, an immense suc- 
cession of hill, valley, dells of exhaust- 
less fertility, and mountains towering al- 
most twice *the height of Mo it Blant:. The 



propagating the scriptures among this 
extraordinary people. 

At the extremity of the east, Japan ex- 
hibits the most determined resistance to 
every attempt at conversion. The coun- 
try has reached that precise rank of civi- 
lization which makes a nation jealous of 
foreign knowledge, without the power of 
adding to its own. The spiritual and 
temporal authorities are distinct and de- 
fined, and both repulsive of European in- 
tercourse in the strongest degree. The 
lower orders are idolators, but some of 
the leading sects reject every species of 



top of the Dwawalaghiri rises 26,000 feet image worship, and probably many among 



above the level of^the ocean. But the 
civil constitution is still more extraordi- 
nary. The nation is one great convent, 
with a multitude of lay breOiren to labour 
for the monks. It is the centre of La- 
maism, a religion spreading from the 
Volga to Japan. Its tenets are a com- 
pound of Christianity — probably learned 
from the Nestorian missionaries of the 



the higher orders, and philosophers ; — 
for they have an affectation of metaphy- 
sics, — are scoffers at every idea of (the 
acknowledgment of a divine being. But 
the superstitious are deeply superstitious, 
they make pilgrimages, they have con- 
vents, and their rules would do honour to 
a Trappist or a Carthusian. 
In die earlv part of the 17th century. 



early ages — and of the original supersti- Rome established some missions in Japan 

lions of Asia. The Tibetians hold the But the popular indignation wa« armed 

unity and trinity of a Supreme Being ; against them, and the missionaries were 

ihe existence ancl |)erpetual opposition of expelled, after a residence of almost a 

an evii(principle, and an incarnation which century, during which they perpetually 

they aver to be a thousand years before sent pompous accounts of conversions to 

that of the founder of our faith ; but later Europe, but seem to have done littie more 

corruptions, probably introduced by the than trade, offend the national prejudices, 

Jesuits in 1624, diversify this mixture of by their ill-directed efforts, and degrade 

creeds. They believe in purgatory, in Chrinianity by the example of their lives 



the eflBcacy of prayer for the dead, they 
have holy water, a rosary, and extreme 
unction. They have priestly robes, a 
dress for the nuns, three orders of initia- 
tion into the priesthood, superior priests. 



and doctrmes. In 1715, tiie Abbe Juidott 
attempted to renew the Roman mission. 
His fate is not known. Jesuits and monks 
of other orders followed and failed, and 
since 1748, Japan has been rendered 



equivalent to cardinals, six grand lamas nearly accessible, by a severe strictness 

or patriarchs, presiding over the three di- that has had no parallel in the world, 
visions of Tibet Proper, and the three of China, with its two hundred millions of 

the southern provinces, or Bootan, and people, and variety of tribes, is at present 
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^rfaaps, in the state which must precede 
ttie.receptioa of Christianity in an Asiatic 
empire. Its religion is broken up by fu 
rious sects^ which alternately assume the 
character of spiritual disputants and rebels 
in arms. The " Pelinkin," or, "ene- 
mies of foreign religions," agitate the 
north. The " Kedu£," or, " Heaven 
and earth one," a race of levellers, pro- 
claim equality of men and community of 
property in the west and south, and the 
"society of the three powers, heaven, 
earth, and man,*V makes war again&t all 
authority whatever. The Jesuits planted 
their missions in China in the m.ddle of 
the sixteenth century. Multitudes of no- 
minal Christians were made but the sus- 
picious spirit of the government appears 
to have nearly extinguished their advance. 
So late as ibl5, an imperial ordinance 
commanded that the introducers of Chris- 
tianity should be put to death. The Pro- 
testant missionaries are prohibited from 
going beyond Canton. 

But this prohibition may have been for- 
tunate, in its compelling the missionaries 
to attend to perhaps the only way of im- 
pressing the mind of China. It has led 
them to prepare tracts and versions of the 
Scriptures in the language of tlie coun- 
try. Doctors Morison and Milne made a 
translation of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; atid Morison's great Chinese Dic- 
tionary and Grammar have laid open the 
language to the European student for all 
time- to come. An Anglo-Chinese col- 
lege has been established at Malacca, with 
some Chinese schools. But the circula- 
tion of the scriptures in China is at pre- 
sent rendered ^extremely difficult by the 
Government, which, disturbed by fear of 
msurrection, and unable to distinguish 
between political and religious change, 
has prohibited at once all religious meet- 
mgs, and all books of Christianity. 

tUndostan, the finest portion of Asia, 
called by its people " The Garden of God" 
a territory of a million of square miles, 
and with a population of a hundred and 
twenty millions, is kept in awe by twenty 
Aousand British troops, and governed by 
three thousand British functionaries, at a 
distance of eight thousand miles from 
home, — ^the most singular instance of pos- 
session in the history of empire. 

The renewal of the Company's charter, 
in 1813, gave some hope of making a solid 
religious impression on India. An English 
bishop was sent to Calcutta, where a col- 
lege was erected in 1821. Schools are 
supported through the provinces, many 
Eftglish, Protestant, and Lutheran Mis- 
sions are located, and a striking spirit of 
improvement is displaying itself, in the 
efforts of some of the kajahs and men of 



high caste, to acquire European literature ; 
in the gradual inclination for European 
intercourse, and the extinction of some 
cruelties and man^ prejudices. But actual 
Christianity has hitherto made but a slight 
impression. The habits of the people, 
their natural reluctance to the religion of 
strangers, their ignorance of our lan- 
guage, and the fatal distinction of cattes, 
raise formidable obstacles against the ef- 
fective progress of religion. 

In Persia, the Jesuits had attempted 
but little, which forms a ground for ttie 
Protestant missionaries to hope for much. 
The popular behef of the people, one of 
the most tasteful and ingenious of the 
East, is a loose Islamism. But among 
the higher ranks are thousands who dis- 
dain the religion of the vulgar, or all re- 
ligion, and are balled Suffees, or Free- 
thinkers. 

The Russian invasion has laid open tlie 
northern frontier, and from the facility 
with which the people of the conquered 
districts have adopted the tenets of the 
Greek Church, it may be augured tliat 
Islamism would still more readily give 
way to the intelligent zeal, and pure doc- 
trines, of the missionaries of England, an 
ally bearing the Scripture. 

The immense Archipelago of the In- 
dian isles is almost wholly untouched by 
missionary labours. The final conquest 
of Ceylon, in 1815, put into our hands 
tne ** Sacred Island " of India, the ori- 
ginal seat of Buddhism, with a popula- 
tion of 300,0(KK Schools have been es- 
tablished, and the forms of British go- 
vernment and laws introduced. In this 
spot the conversion of the Archipelago 
may be prepared. 

New Holland with its islands, coveiing 
an immense space of tlie great Southern 
Ocean, and growing up before the eye in 
islands innumerable, had been, since the 
first English settlement in 1788, tlie ob- 
ject of religious labour. Bur, in 1825, 
an "Auxiliary Church Missionary So- 
ciety " was formed in New South Wales, 
with a grant of 10,000 acres. A grant 
to the same extent was made to the ** Lou- 
don Missionary Society," and of twice 
the quantity to the " Wesleyan Mission," 
in conseauence of its wider'establishinent 
inthecolon>. But the natives, perhaps 
among the most brutish of mankind, 
have been hitherto bnt litile inflnenced. 
Nothing can be more contrary to the re- 
ceived ideas, that human nature derives 
its evil habits from natural privations, in- 
clemency of climate, or long oppression, 
than the temperament of the dwellers in 
the South Seas. The fine climate, abun- 
dant provisions, and lazy equality of 
condition, are rfll made for the overthrow 
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of the theory. The peo,jle are almost 
universally ferocious, treacherous, licen* 
tious, aod thieving. Cannibalism is not 
uncommon, and the massacre of prisoners 
is customary. In New Holland, man is 
a beast ; iu the two New Zealand islands, 
he is a savage ; and in the generality of 
the others, he is a monster of perfidy and 
blood. Yet it is io this Archipelago that 
the most striking evidence of the civiliz- 
ing power of Curistianity is to be found. 
The Sandwich islands, onca proverbial 
for crime, are rapidly receiving the habits 
of religion. Occasional excesses still 
disfigure the picture, and the present gen- 
eration must be worn out before the recol- 
lections of its old license can be without 
partizans. But the change is proceeding, 
and must be finally productive of the 
highest advantages to the national charac- 
ter, the prosperity of the people, and to 
the general mfluence of the missionaries 
over the tribes of the South Sea. 

In giving this sketch, we have to ac- 
knowledge ourselves much indebted to a 
work which has just appeared, entitied, 
** The Present state of Christianity, and 
of the Missionary Establishments foi its 
Propagation through all parts of the 
world," — a single volume, very intelli- 
ffentlv drawn up, and giving a number of 
details and opinions important to (he sub- 
ject, but on which we, of course, have 
no opportunity to enter. But the value of 
such publications must be not merely in 
the information which they give, though 
the present work seems to have been col- 
lected with great care by its original au- 
lhor,'a German, and by its English reviser, 
and iu part author, from the reports of our 
various societies — but in the.r impulse to 
similar publications, to the activity of 
missionary establishments, and the general 
desire of Christ an men for the communi- 
cation of Christian knowledge through 
the darkened regions of the globe— the 
noblest efi'ort that can be achieved by the 
wisdom, the wealth, and the enterprize of 
man. 

One immense reg'on alone remains, the 
finest of the earth, and the most imper- 
vious to the step of Christianity — Turkey 
in Asia, an extent of more than 360,000 
square miles, with a population of twelve 
millions. The few Christians scattered 
through this magnificent territory are 
scarcely more than nominal ; and every 
attempt to restore them to the k ^owledge 
of their faith has been hitherto almost 
hopeless. To convert their masters is be- 
yond even the highest daring of the mis- 
sionary. The Turk answers all argu- 
ment by the dagger. But the change 
which no reasoning of man can efiect 
may be destined to severer means, and the 



sword mav liberate the Christian dav* 
from a hideous tyranny, which not even 
the light of the Gospel has been suffered 
to enlighten. Whether the present Rus- 
sian war be the commencement of that 
great revolution, by which the chains of 
Greece and Asia Minor are to be broken, 
must be beyond all but conjecture. Yet 
that those chains shall finally be dis- 
solved, that Mahometanism shall be ex- 
tinguished, that the chosen land of the 
early church, Ionia, shall be free, and 
that the original seat of religion, Palei- 
tine, shall be made the throne of a domi- 
nion supreme and holy, are truths written 
with a fulness and splendor which force 
conviction, and at once sustain us in the 
solemn labours of bringing our fellow- 
creatures to the knowledge of God ; and 
cheer us with the certainty of a consum- 
mation illustrious beyond the thought of 
man. — BlackwoocTi Mag. 



A ROUND ROBIN. 

The sun unrolled the smnmer's day. 

The light spread far and wide } 
Glass, firellke, glittered with the ray 

And gold swam on the tide : 
Watchmen were safe and sound in bed» 

The scuUs of boatmen ready. 
And bakers kneading rolls for bread. 

And mail-coach drivers steady. 
Smithfield contained exalted horns. 

And Covent Garden flowers ; 
Mark Lane shewed choice extracted cores. 

And water carts dropped showers : 
With hanger fraught, — for flesh or fowl. 

On public feeding bent, 
I scorned the teapot, cream, and roll. 

And to a public breakfast went. 
There &at a Dutchess of renown ; 

And, like a courteous knight, * ' 

Ber Duke to better manners grown, 

Falcon- like watched her sight : 
She chucked his chin, she pinched his ear, 

She smattered French and sipped : 
He laughed and ate, and called her~* Dear !* 

And bis mustachios clipped. 
Like shoes half worn and odd become. 

Which once were used in pairs. 
Hundreds who left their coupled home 

Here looked in stranger airs : 
The young and old in high degree. 

Snatched food like boys at feast. 
As though none tasted meat, or tea. 

For eight and forty hours at least. 
The exhibitions, hot as love. 

Were in a melting trim } 
And even paint ftom cheeks did move. 

Not gilded round the rim : 
Crisp curls were slackened on the brow 

Like Ungaid leaves in heat. 
And bonnet ships with silken prow 

Sailed in the wind-draft fleet : 
The ladies eyes for pictures Aramed, 

The catalogues conned o'er. 
And fkvonrite artist's names were famed. 

Hanging, (poor souls !) firom floor to floor* 
The parks in dust and smoke ,were dry, 

'1 he shops and streets in gas ; 
St. Stephen closed his ear and eye 

To bills doomed not to pa^s. 
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Tlie playliome wore a sombre cast, 

Vauxhatl waschOl but thin. 
The masquerade, though lea»t not lagt, 

Like Bartiemy was dint 
The rlubhouse gUoimeredto the moon, 

The moon and stars looked down. 
For daylight dawned in eastern shooii, 

And beamed me out of town. 



CONSUMPTION. 
(For the Olio.) 



•• Consumption, silent cheater of the eye." 

H. KiAKB White. 

I saw her once — and in the calm expanse 
Of her blue eye, there beamed a heaven 
of thought; 
While gay hope seemed in one unmlngled 
dance 
To revel in the sunshine which it sought. 
And as youth's hope elastic was her tread. 
While beaming on all round a joy she seemed 
to shed. 

Apain I gaw her— but the hectic glow 
Wmich mantled on her cheek ~a sad tale 
told; 
Consumption was at work — with sure though 
slow 
Advance,— encii cling her withia its foMr. 
Her eye in false deceitful lustre shone. 
And c^ ! her fairy elasticity was gone 1 

But though thus languid was her faded 
frame. 
Her mental eoergv was unimpaired ; 
Disease those inteilecis could never tame. 
Though to consume her frame it thus had 
dared ; 
And still all silently her life passed on. 
Though well might It be seen, that that was 
almost gone. 

Weeks— months rolled on— I saw her not 
again; 
But there are those who viewed the dismal 
scene 
Of life and body parting— yet no pain 
Invaded her— but ^ith a smile serene. 
From this most checquered life she passed 

away. 
As doth the shadow, when the sun withdraws 
Its ray. £. F. 



baltk at Choeroncea. The cxfreme diffi- 
culty in which the Athenians were invol- 
ved, who could not prevail with them- 
selves to deliver up their orators to certain 
death, thougrh they had no other wav to 
save their city ; Demades, whom Alexan- 
der had honoured with his friendship, of- 
fered to undertake the embassy and inter- 
cede for them, which he did with success. 
He prepared the decree for the death of 
Demosthenes, but was killed with his 
son by Cassander, under the reign of 
Amipater. Theophrastus being asked 
his opinion of Demosthenes, said, '* wor- 
thy of the city!"— Then of Demades,— 
he replied, " above the city !" P. 



ORIGIN OF THE TERM YANKEE. 

(To the Editor of the Olio,) 
Sir,— Seeing an article relative to the 
origin of the term Yankee^ in the 26th 
number of the Olio, I hand yon the fol- 
lowing, which I have reason to believe is 
the more correct of the two. 

A Gleaner. 

The current American term, Yankee, 
was a cant, or favourite word with one 
Jonathan Hastings, a settler at Cam- 
bri^e. North America, about the year 
1713, The inventor used it to express 
Earcellency. For instan^'e, a " Yankee 
good horse," or *' Yankee cyder," meant 
an expellent horse, and excellent cyder. 
The students of a neighbouring college 
were accustomed to hire horses of Jona- 
than, their intercourse with him, and his 
use of the word on all occasions, led them 
to adopt it, and they gave him the name 
of ** Yankee Jonathan." It was disper- 
sed by the collegians throughout New 
Enjrland, until it feame a setfled term of 
reproach to all New Englanders, and 
eventually to all North Americans. 



(No. 7;) 

DEMADES. 

Demades was a crafiy and fortunate 
man. Of a mariner and porter, he be- 
came a distinguished but contentious 
orator of Athens. Bribed by Philip's 
gojd, he opposed Demosthenes, but in 
vain. He desired nothing more than the 
favour of the Macedonians, and especially 
of Antipater. Addicted to luxury, he 
sacrificed his gold to his desires. He was 
taken prisoner, with above 2000, in the 



OR, 

Pithy Remarks and Maxitrs collected 
from various Sources. 

SLOVENLINESS AND COXCOMBRlr. 

Between the sloven and the coxcomb, 
there is generally a competition which 
shall be the more contemptible, tlie one 
in the total neglect of ever^ thing which 
might make his appearance in public sup- 
portable ; and the other in the cultivation 
of every superfluous ornament. The for- 
mer offends by his negligence and dirt. 
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the latter by his airs and perfumery. 
Each entertains a proper contempt for tLe 
other ; and while both are right in their 
opinion^ both are wrong in their practice. 

A PINB GENTLEMAN 

Resembles the cinnamon tree^ the bark- 
of which is worth more than the trunk. 
He allows of no judge but the eye ; he 
has purchased more hair, legs^ beauty, 
and figure, than nature gave him His 
judgment extends only to tailors and hair- 
dressers, but his opinion is always ready, 
and always impertinent. 

cuRiosixy. 
Curiosity is the appetite of the mind, it 
must l^e satisfied or we perish. 

BOOKS. 

The fate of books is oftentimes similar 
to that of authors. The flattery of dedi- 
cations, and the testimony of friends, are 
frequently interposed in vain to force them 
into popularity and applause. 

WINB. 

Wine inspires confidence, wit, and elo- 
quence; that is, it changes modesty to 
impudence, ingrafts the art of joking upon 
dulness, and makes a story teller of a 
fool. 

ENVY. 

He that envieth maketh another man's 
virtue his vice, and another's happiness 
his torment ; whereas, he that rejoiceth 
at the prosperity of another is the partaker 
of the same. 

0mtit ^rajsejs, (No. l.) 

St, Hermes* FiVff.— Is a sort of meteor 
appearing in the night, on the shrouds and 
other parts of ships. 

Iron-sick. — A ship is said to be iron- 
sick, when her spikes, bolts, and nails are 
worn, so that they make hollows in the 
planks, whereby the ship leaks. 

Keel Raking. — A punishment of ma- 
lefactors at sea, by Jetting them down 
with ropes, and drawing them underneath 
the ship's keel. 

Ship Ladders. — Are of three sorts, the 
enterino: ladder, made of wood ; the gal- 
lery ladder, made of ropes ; and the 
bowsprit ladder, at the beak-head. 

To go Large. — Is when a ship goes 
right before the wind. 

Laskets, — Are small lines like loops, 
fastened by sewing into the Bonnets and 
Drabler. 

Lasking. — When a ship sails neither 
by wind nor straight before it but quar- 
tering between bodi, she is said to go 
Lasking. 



Lee Latch.—' Have a cars of the 
Lee Latch ; that is, ' keep the ship near 
the wmd.' ^^ Joida. 

SPEECH OP RICHARD II. KING OP ENGLAND 
UPON ABDICATING THE THRONB. 

An old chronicler (Sir John Haywarde) 
in his "Life and Reign of the fourth 
Henry," a work bearing the early date of 
1599, gives the following account of the 
dethronement of the unfortunate Richard. 
This transaction took place on Michaelmas . 
day 1399, at. the Tower, where were as- 
sembled the following nobles, &c. of the 
kingdom. - ' Richard Scroop, archbishop 
of York ; John, Bishop of Hereford ; 
Henry, duke of Lancaster; Henry, 
earl of Northumberland ; Radulph, earl 
of Westmoreland : L. Hugh Burnell ; 
L. Thomas Berkley ; L. Ross ; L. Wil- 
lougliby ; L. Abergavenny ; the abbot 
of Westminster; the prior of Canter- 
bury ; W. Thirmings, and John Mark- 
ham, chief Justices ; Thomas Stoke, and 
John Burbacke, doctors of laws ; T. 
Herpingham and T. Gray, knights ; W. 
Ferby, and Dionise Lopham, public no- 
taries, and divers others not remembered. 
When all were set in their places, king 
Richard was brought forth, apparelled in 
his roval robe, the diadem on his head, 
and tne sceptre in his hand ; and was 
Dlaced amongst them in a chair of state. 
Never was prince so gorgeous, with less 
glory and greater grief : to whom it was 
not disgrace sufficient to lose both the ' 
honour and ornaments of a king, but he 
must openly to his greater scorn, renounce 
the one and deliver thn other. After a 
little pause and expectation, the king arose 
from his seat, and spake to the assembly 
these words : — 

*'I assure myself that some at this 
present, and manv hereafter, will account 
my case lamentable ; either that I have 
deserved this dejection, if it be just ; or 
if it he wrongful, that I could not avoid 
it. Indeed I do confess, that many times 
I have shewed myself both less provident, 
and less painful for the benefit of the 
commonwealth, than I should, or might, 
or intended to do hereafter ; and have in 
many actions more respected the satisfying 
of my own particular humour, than ei- 
ther justice to some private persons, or 
the common good of ajl, yet I did not at 
anytime either omit duty or commit griev- 
ance upon natural dulness or set malice ; 
but partly by abuse of corrupt counsel- 
lors, partly by error of my youthful 
judgment. ,And now the remembrance of 
these oversights, is so unpleasant to no 
man as to myself; and theralher be- . 
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cause I have no means left, either to re- 
compense the injuries which I have done, 
or to testify to the world my reformed af- 
fections, which experience and staidness of 
years had already corrected, and would 
daily have framed to more perfection. 
But whether all the imputations, where- 
with I am charged be troe, either in sub- 
stance, or in such quality as they are laid, 
or whether being true they be so heinous 
as to force these extremities, or whether 
any other prince, especially in the heat of 
youth, and in the space of two aud twenty 
years (the time of my unfortunate reign) 
doth not sometimes either for advantage 
or upon displeasure, in as deep manner 
grieve some particular subject ; I will not 
now examine, it helpeth not to use de- 
fence, neither booteth it to make com- 
plaint : there is left no place for the one, 
nor pity for the other : and therefore I 
refer it to the judgment of God, and your 
less distempered considerations. 

'* I accuse no man ; I blame no fortune ; 
I complain of nothing : I have no plea- 
sure in snch vain and needless comfort, 
and if I listed to have stood upon terms, 
I know I have great favorers abroad ; and 
some friends (I hope) at home, who 
would have been ready, yea forward on 
my behalf to set up a bloody and doubt- 
ful war . but I esteem not my dignity at 
so high a prize, as the hazard of so great 
valour, the spilling of so much English 
blood, and the spoil and waste of so flour- 
ishing a realm, as thereby might have 
been occasioned. Therefore that the com- 
monwealth may rather rise by my fall, 
than I stand by the ruin thereof, 1 will- 
ingly yield to your desires, and am here 
come to dispossess myself to all public 
authorities and title, and to make it free 
and lawful for you to create for your 
king, Henry, duke of Lancaster, my 
cousin germain, whom I know to be as 
worthy to take that place, as I see you 
willing to give it to him." 

After king Richard had ended his 
ech, " he read openly and distinctly 



the form of his cession, wherein he did 
declare, that he had discharged his sub- 
jects from theu* oaths of fealty and ho- 
mage, and all other oaths whatsoever ; 
and of his own will and free motion did 
abdicate the title, dignity, and authority' 
of a king ; and rendered up the possession 
of the realm, with the use and litlethere- 
of, and all the rights thereunto apper- 
taining. To this the king subscribed and 
was sworn: and then he delivered with 
his own hands the crown, the sceptre, and 
the robe to the duke of Lancaster ; wish- 
ing unto him more happiness than had 
ever happened to himself," 



Anetir^ttotiA. 



JESOP THB FABULIST. 

iEsop, the author of the Fables, was at 
the Court of Croesus, with Solon, and said 
to him by way of advice : — " Solon, we 
must either not come near princes at all, 
or speak such things that are agreeable to 
them", " Say rather," replied Solon, 
** that we should never come near them 
at all, or speak such things as may be for 
their good." 



THE STATESMAN AND THB CATS. 

The late eloquent statesman, Charles 
James Fox, whilst walking up Bond 
street from one of the club-houses with 
an illustrious personage, laid him a wager 
that he would see more cats than the 
prince in his walk, and that he might take 
which side of the street he liked. When 
they got to the top Mr. Fox had seen 
thirteen cats and the prince not one. The 
royal personage askcKl for an explanation 
of this apparent miracle. Mr. Fox in 
reply said, " Your royal highness took, 
of course, the shady side of the way, as 
most agreeable ; I knew that the sunny 
side would be left to me, and cats always 
prefer the sunshine." 

A MISER'S WILL. 

A * Deed of Gift' ii in a Miser's breath. 
When be it jnnde a ' tenement* in death ; 
The gold he kept in ' duraoce' l» set free. 
And he's conMned instead by Heaven's de- 
cree. 
Thus, while the worm ' life's testament' des- 

stroys. 
Against his WiU, the Heir, his Will eqjoys. 

P. 

SOHO SQUARE. 

The part of the metropolis wliich is 
known by the above denomination was 
originally called Monmouth Square, but 
after the battle of Sedgemore, it was 
named Soho Square, by the adherents of 
that unfortunate man, as Soho was tlie 
word of that day at the battle. 

THE SUN AND TIME. 

(Trarulated from the Latin of Owen, lib- 7. 

ep. 28.) 
The sun is quick, the hour more quickly flies. 
And this advantage In its progress lies. 
Time never stops : — the sua once ceased to go 
By standing o'er the walls of Jericho.f 

P. 



t Joshua c. 10, ▼. 12. 
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DATE. DATS. 



July 16 



Wed. 



St. Bnstatbiut. 
8ao rls. 68111 af. 3 
— sets 2m. — 8. 



Thur». 



St. Leo the IV 

High Water 
5(iraw— 4 — ^morn 
12m. — 6— even 



Frid. 



IJ) Satur. 



•JOstJN, 



Mond. 



22 



Tuea 



St. Symphorosa 
and her Seven 
Sons. 



St. Symmachua. 
High Water, 

14m aft. a ntorn. 

37 6 even. 



7th Sanday aft. 

Trinity. 
LBsaoNs for the 

Day 
Sfi c. Sam. d.2 'm 

24 c. — e\ 

St. Margaret 
Moon's Ist Qnar. 

Sm aft. 4 morn, 



July 16 



COKRESPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



18 



St. Eustathius • This saint was born at Sida in Pam. 
phylfa. Htf was first Bishop of Bersea, in Syria, 
and afterwards was called to fill the vacant see of 
Antioch. Be was a strenuous opponent of the 
Arlans, for which he was baidshed by the emperoi; 
Consfaniine, and died at Trajanopolls, a. d. 860. 

1 728. Born at Plympton in Devonshire, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the eminent portrait painter, but to 
this branch of the art he wa& not confined, for ma- 
ny of his historical pictures are of high and ac- 
knowledged merit. His literary attainments, 
sound judgment, and refined taste, procured him 
the friendship of the most celebrated men of ge- 
nius of his time, particularly Dra. Johnson and 
Goldhmith, Edmund Burke and David Garrick. 
>7 St. Leo succeeded Sergins the II. in the papacy In 
857, when the Saracens, having invaded the eccle- 
siastic states, he joined his fleet with that of Na- 
ples, and obtained a signal victory over them. 
After which he put tlie city of Home, in a state of 
defence, and completea the churches that were un- 
finished. He died a. d. 866s During the ti.ne 
that Leo sat, Etiielwald King of £ngland, m^de 
his country tributary to Rome, by charging a late 
of one penny yearly upon each house. 

1674. Bom at Southampton, Dr. Isaac Watts, the 
pious divine and able writer. The death of this 
estimable man happened in 2741. His treatise 
on Logic ; and his essay on the Improvement of 
the Mind, are works in the highest degree useful 
and pleasing. 

This saint was the widow of the martyred St. Qetn- 
lius, she and hei sons were put to death by the 
command of the Emperor Adrian for refusing to 
sacrifice to the idols. 

1814. On this day a Proclamation was issued at 
Cadiz in the name of Ferdinand VII., for re-es- 
tablishing the Holy Inquisition. 
19|St.iSymmachus was the succeosor of Anastatius 
II. in the popedom. He died a. d. 644, after 
having filled the papal chair 16 years. 

1821. Anniversary of the coronation of his present 
Majesty King George tlie Fourth. 

1833. The memorable battle of Hulidown HIU took 
pince on this day, when the Scots were defeated 
by Edward III. 

20 St. Margaret was a native of Antioch, and for h«r, 

firmness to her religion site was tortured and 
finally beheaded, A. d. 278. 

1304. Boni on this day the celebrated Italian poet, 
Francis Petrarch, at Arezzo. His fame as a poet 
having spread over a large portion of Europe, he 
received invitations from the Senate pf Rome : 
from the King of Naples ; and thd University of 
Paris. He accepted that of the Roman Senate ; 
and on Easter 1341 he was crowned with Laurel 
in the Capitol, with great pomp. 

St. Praxedes was the virgin daughter of Pndens, a 
Roman Senator. Hef life was snent in prayer 
and in relleviiig the poor and the necessities of 
thd church. 

1662. Died mv 80; the eminent architect Inlgo 
Jones the Designer of Whitehall and the Banquet- 
ting House barely the fiftieth part of a palace. He 
is considered the father of pure architecture la 
England- 

St. Mary Magdalen. This day was dedicated to her 
memory by King Edward Vl. The festival was 
discontinued by the reformers, who doubted 
whether this woman mentioned in the Gospel* 
was really Mftry Magdalen . 

1824. Died suddenly in Ills carriage, Thos. Macna- 
mara Russel, Adorlral of the White. Among the 
many brilliant services lie perfoniied, his efficient 
Blockade of the Texel stands pre-eminent. 

JViih this Number is published a Supplementary Number, containing' Vignette 
Title, Preface^ Index, and conclusion of Vol. I. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN. 

*' And, after all," said Lubeck Schief- 
fel, soliloquising aloud, '' what do I know? 
It is true i have obtained the first honours 
of the university, — have learned all the 
professors can teach, and am considered 
the ablest scholar in Gottingen : still, how 
little do I know, and how unsatisfactory 
that knowledge is !" — "Ay, what do 
you know ?" said a voice so near that it 
made him start. ''I know," said Lu- 
beck, " that you are some idle fool to be 
prating here at this time of night," for he 
felt ashamed and angry his soliloquy had 
been overheard: but both shame and 
anger gave way to surprise, when upon 
turning suddenly round to discover the 
speaker, he was not able to perceive any 
one, though the moon shone brightly, and 
for a considerable distance around was a 
level plain, without a single tree or other 
object which could have afforded con- 
cealment. 
Vol. IL C 



The astonishment of Lubeck was be* 
yond description — he tried to persuade 
nimself that it was some trick, but the 
nearness of the voice, and the nature of 
the place, forbade such a conclusion. 
Fear now urged him to hasten from the 
spot; being resolved, however, that if 
it were a trick of a fellow-student, he 
should have no advantage, he exclaimed 
in as jocular a tone as he could command, 
.'* Tush, I know you, and wish you bet- 
ter success the next time you attempt the 
incognito." He then mme the best of his 
way to the high road, and, musing upon 
this curious and unaccountable circum- 
stance, returned to his apartments. 

Next morning Lubeck went to the site 
of the preceding night's adventure, with 
the intention of ascertaining the manner 
in which this curious trick bad been per- 
formed, (for with returning daylight he 
felt re-assured that it was such,) but bis 
dismay was very considerable when he 
arrived at the spot, for, owing to the na- 
ture of the ground, he was at once com- 
pelled to decide that it could not be a 
trick performed by human actors. 

3U 
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How unstea^ is the balance of the hu- 
man mind! Ijie manner in which the 
slrong^est understandings are sometimes 
swayed by the most minute circumstances 
is perfectly unaccountable'; and the small- 
est foundation, like the stem of a tree, 
often carries a wide-spreading superstruc- 
ture. The wild stories of his romantic 
countrymen were, for a time eagerly pe- 
rused by Lubeck ; and the mind, which 
had before delighted in them as entertain- 
ing compositions, lent them that deep 
attention which admitted the possibility 
of their reality. 

Expecting that the invisible pMerson 
(for such he was now persuaded existed) 
would again address him, Lubeck went 
night after night to the same spot, but in 
vain ! Till at length, as the event be- 
came more remote, the impressions of 
that night became more faint ; at last, he 
felt convinced that the whole must have 
been the result of his own imagination, 
and was quietly pursuing his studies^ 
when one morning a stranger was usher- 
ed into his apartment. 

'* I believe," said the stranger, **I am 



addressing Lubeck Schieffel, who gained, 
with so much honour, the last prize of 
this university." 

Lubeck bowed assent. 
** You may probably feel surprised,'* 
continued he, " that a perfect stranger 
should obtrude himself upon you, but I 
concluded that a person who had already 
obtained so much information would na* 
turally be desirous of embracing any 
means of increasing it, and I believe it 
is in my power to point out to you a way 
by which that increase may be obtained." 
** I certainly feel an ardent thirst for 
knowledge," said Lubeck ; " as yet, I 
cannot but agree with him who said, * all 
I know is, that I know nothing.' I have 
read the books pointed out by the profes- 
sors, and all that I have read only con- 
firms the justness of this conclusion." 

'* And rightly," said the stranger, " for 
of what use are the majority of the ancient 
writings, but as they furnish excellent 
rules of morality, and specimens of elegant 
or amusing compositions ! We may ad- 
mire the descriptions of Tacitus, the am- 
ple style of Livy— be dazzled by the 
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plendid imagery of Homer, or melted by Possessed of the art of prolonging Kfe 

he tender traits of Tibullus or Euripides, very much, indeed, beyond its usual li- 

— we may lau^h witli Anacreon, or enjoy mits, and having so great a knowledge 

the still beauties of nature with Theocri'- of medicine, that no malady can with- 

tus-T-we have love in Sappho, satire in stand them, they laugh at the diseases 

Juvenal, and man in Horace — we—*'* which you consider mortal. They pos- 

" Stay, stay," said Lubeck. " Swell sess a key to the Jewish Cabbala, they 

the list no farther ; from all these books have copies of the Sybilline books. But, 

some knowledge I have drained, but am alas ! how many discoveries which they 

still not satisfied. I still thirst, still pant have made, and have divulged, with the 

for knowledge ; and am sick to the soul intention of benefiting mankind gene- 

of knowing no more than the rest of the rally, have proved, in the event, a heavy 

world. I woul d ■■" curse to part!*' 

''If you look to gain,'* said the stran- Lubeck began to feel a strong convic- 

ger, interrupting him, " for such univer- tion that he was listening to either the 

sal knowledge from books, you- must be dreams of some wild euthuaast, or the 

disappoinied. It would consume nearly reveries of a mad-man, but though the 



a life, to read all that has been written 
upon any one science, which, when 
known, is but one step forward, and while 
we are striving to reach wisdom, death 
overtakes us. Besides, you learn nothing 
new from books, for invention must ore- 



ideas of the stranger were so wild, neither 
his look, tone, nor manner, seemed to 
warrant such a conclusion ; he, there- 
fore, was greatly embarrassed how to pro- 
ceed. At length he observed, — ** For 
what purpose, may I ask, do you endea- 



eede science, and clear a path for her, vour to amuse me, with relating what to 
while the compilers of books but follow me seems simply impossible ?" 
at a distance and record her steps. Still " Impossible !" repeated the stranger, 
you need not despair, for though thou- '' Impossible ! — thus it ever is with man- 
sands in vain strive to open the portals kind. Whatever escapes their investiga- 
te that knowledge, which is closed by a tion — whatever they cannot readily com- 
bar which no force can remove — still, to prehend or explain, they pronounce to 
some it may be given to find a hidden have no existence, or to be utterly inex- 



spring, which, touched 

" And you have found this spring," 
said Lubeck, sarcastically. 

"It has been found !" said the stran- 
ger, " it has been touched ! The hitherto 
sealed portals have been opened, and the 
hidden knowledge full — complete — ^is re- 
vealed, but only to few, and even to 
those conditionally.' 



plicable. Consider how many things, 
which to you appear jpossible, to one of 
less information would appear what you 
pronounce this to be, and thus was Galileo 
imprisoned, and forced to deny truths 
which were not comprehended. You ad- 
mitted to me, a short time past, tliat all 
your knowledge amounted to nothing. 
Still, the moment I tell you of what you 



ger, " that he who wishes to excel in any 
one science gives it his undivided attention; 
is it not rational then to suppose thaA 
something extraordinary must be ex- 
acted of him who wishes to excel in 
all?*' 

" Full, complete attention,'* said Lu- 
beck, " and intense and unwearied appli- 
cation." 

" If undivided attention, or intense and 



the same remarkable voice, which Lu- 
beck had before heard, exclaimed— —!• 
" Ay '. what do you know !" 

The tenor of the stran;^er's conversation 
had not recalled to Lubeck Schieffel the 
events of that memorable night, but now 
it rushed upon him in an instant, and 
before him ne conceived was the super- 
natural being who had haunted his steps. 

" This extraordinary society, of which 



unwearied application would have avail- I was telling you," continued the stran 
«d," said the stranger, *' would you now " ' '^ ' ' /^i-_:_»:_- 

have been seeking it ? Attend. Suppose 
a fraternity had existed for many centu- 
ries, living in a place, rendered invisible 
to all the world but themselves, by an 
extraordinary secret, who are acquainted 
with every science, some of which they 



ger, "received its name from Christian 
Rosencrux, who was born in Germany, 
in the year 1359. He was educated in 
a monastery, and excelled in most ancient 
and modern languages. A powerful de- 
sire urged him to seek a more extensive 
range of informatio i than could be ob- 



have improved to the highest degree of tained within the precincts of a cloister, 
perfection, who possess a multitude of and he determined to travel. The reli- 
valuable and almost incredible secrets, gious feelings, common about the close 
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of the fourteenth century, led him to visit 
the Holy Land. Having seen the Holy 
Sepulchre^ he proceeded to Damascus, 
where he was in great danger of losing 
nis life. This circumstance, however, 
was the cause of all his fame and great- 
ness ; for he learned from the eastern phy- 
sicians^ or (as they are sometimes called) 
philosophers, who undertook and com- 
pleted his cure, the existence of many ex- 
traordinary secrets, by which his curiosity 
was so highly excited, that he spent much 
time travelling over most of the eastern 
parts, till he became master of those most 
wonderful secrets, which had been preser- 
ved by tradition from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Brahmins, Gymnoso- 
phists, and the Magi. 

"Upon the return of Rosencrux into 
his own country, he collected together 
several men of similar pursuits with hun- 
self, and to them he communicated those 
secrets, the fruits of his labours and dis- 
coveries. This was the origin of the 
Rosictueiarutf or. Brothers of the Rosy 
Cross, they were likewise called Immor- 
tales, because of their long-life ; Illu- 
minati, on account of their knowing all 
things ; Invisible Brothers, because they 
appeared not. Its existence was concealed 
till about the year 1600, when, by some 
unaccountable means, it became known. 
Some time after, two books were publish- 
ed which, it was pretended, were the pro- 
ductions of members of this society, the 
one was entitled ' Fama frat^mitatis 
laudahilis ordinis Roscserucis' — the Re- 
port of Uie laudable order of the fraternity' 
of the Rosy Cross ; the other Confessio 
Fratemitaiis, — the Confession of tfie 
Fraternity. These books gave a pretend- 
ed account of the society and its views. 
That these books were the production of 
those they were pretended to be, was 
openly denied in 1620, by Michael Bede, 
who publicly declared that he knew the 
whole to have been fabricated by some 
ingenious persons. A great number of 
persons falsel^^ pretended to belong to this 
society, especially Robert Hudd, an En- 
glish physician ; Michael Mayer, and 
above all, in the year 1600, Jacob Beh- 
men, (often called the Teutonic philoso- 
pher ;) but he was a mere enthusiast. 

"It was believed that Rosencrux died 
in the year 1448. But, in trutfi, so fa- 
mous a man could not disappear from the 
world (as he was bound to do by the rules 
of the society) without the greatest curi- 
osity existing to ascertain the particulars; 
It was therefore pretended that he died, 
although he lived in the society for above 
two hundred years after that feigned 
event." 



" Two hundred years !** said Lubeck, 
in astonishment. 

" The way of prolonging life is, as I 
told you, one of our great secrets, which 
can only be communicated to the initia- 
ted ; but thus far I may tell you — its du- 
ration depends on the influence of the 
stars." 

*' Do all men's lives de})end on them ? 
I have often heard that the planets have 
influenced thp actions of men — ^which to 
me seemed strange; but how can they 
affect the existence of you, and you 
only?" 

" I wonder not at your question ; but 
I may tell no more, for an attempt to di- 
vulge certain secrets would cost my life." 
The stranger continued : — " The renown- 
ed Paracelsus was also one of our frater- 
nitv, and it was to him that we are in- 
debted for the elianr of life. He was 
reported to have died also, in the year 
1541, but he survived above a century. 
The members of our society or fraternity 
bind themselves by a solemn oath to keep 
our secrets inviolable ; the nature of this 
oath is so extraordinary, that even a mere 
attempt to violate it is prevented by death. 
Suppose this fraternity to consist of a 
staled number of persons, one of whom oc- 
casionally retired, if you had an offer to 
become one of them, would you accede to 
it?" 

" But do I not recollect," said Lubeck, 
'* you said something extraordinary would 
be required ?" 

" We have conditions," said the stran- 
ger, " but by you they are easily to be 
fulfilled. You must be free frpm crime, 
you must separate yourself from ^e 
world, and all that is in it, — parents, — 
relations,— friends — and take a vow of 
celibacy '." 

The look of eager hope s^nd delight, 
with which Lubeck had, till now, listen- 
ed to the latter words of the stranger, 
changed at once to disappointment and 
sorrow. His expectations, which had 
been raised to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, were now dashed to the ground at 
once. 

*' It cannot be — it cannot be !" he has- 
tily exclaimed ; " never, never, can I 
consent to abandon Hela. I am en- 
gaged to be married, — nay, the day is 
fixed." 

*' Can vou be so infatuated as to reject 
my offer f" 

The lover, in his imagination, has no 
comparison to her he loves; her form 
exists, perfect, supreme, and all absorb- 
ing, in his mind. No tasteful imagery, 
no descriptive words, could give the feel- 
ings as they there exist ; to him the plain- 
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est lan^ua^e speaks the best^ for his own 
mind then adds the most, to that which 
gives the least. Lubeck briefly replied^ 
*' You never saw her !** 
i "Consider, I pray you,'* resumed the 
stranger, " that,{in fifty or sixty years, 
vour earthly career will be run, and in 
how much less time will beauty have 
passed away ; that beauty, at whose 
altar you are now about to sacrifice <!on- 
tinued youth, health, and a surpassing 
knowledge." 

"But," added Lubeck, '*even when 
her beauty shall have faded, her mind 
will still remain." 

" Still," said the stranger, " still ! 
what mean you? — Some fifty or sixty 
years ! And can you balance these few 
years with centunes of that enjoyment 
which you so late desired ? Believe me , 
if your marriage be happy, joy will make 
you gri«ve for the bre\nty of life ; but if, 
as it too often happens, you find the tem- 
ple of Hymen j>orders too closely upon 
the burpng-place of Love, then sorrow 
will cause you to be weary of its 
length." 

The stranger here paused a few mo- 
ments, and then continued :— " It is said^ 
mankind petitioned Jupiter, that Hjrmen 
and Love should be worshipped together 
in the same temple ; for in consequence 
of their dwelling apart, many an offering 
had been dven to Love, which should 
have been dedicated to Hymen ; and that 
Hymen had many a vow, .which ought 
fiik to have been offered to Love. To 
this reasonable request, the god promised 
compliance, and Hymen and Ijove des- 
cended to ^irth, to erect a temple for that 
purpose. For some time the two gods 
were undecided as to where the structure 
should be placed, till at length they fixed 
upon a spot in the domains of Youth, and 
there they began erecting it. But alas ! 
it was not yet completed when age came 
and usurped the place, turned their tem- 
ple to a ruin, and used them so harshly, 
that they fled. From thence they roamed 
about, H3rmen disliking one place, and 
Love another; here, parents consented, 
and children refused ; there, children so- 
licited, and parents forbade ; and the 
world was continually throwing obstacles 
in their way. Poor< Love, who was a 
wavering and tender child, felt the effects 
of this, and was already thinking of re- 
turning, when they fortunately hit upon a 
spot which they thought would suit them. 
It was situated about midway up a hill, 
the prospect was neither extensive nor 
confined, one half was [in the domain of 
Wealth, while the other stood on the pre- 
cincts of Poverty, before them was (Jon- 
tent ; Pleasure resided in a splendid pa- 



lace on one side, and Industry in a cot on 
the other; Ambition was above them, 
and Vice below. Here, then, they erect- 
ed their temple. But Love, who had been 
wearied with the leneth of ^ road, and 
fatiffued by the hard£ips of the journey, 
in less than a month afterwards fell mi 
and died. He was buried within the tem- 
ple ; and Hymen, who has ever since la- 
mented him, dug with his own hands his 
grave, and on &e monument erected to 
ttie memory of the little god, whose effigy 
was carvea in marble, he laid his own 
torch. And there, before the torch of 
Hymen, and on the .tomb of 'lost Love,* 
many a vow was offered up, and many 
plighted hearts have wept to find the tem- 
ple of Hymen, the burjring place of Love. 
Alas ! your happiness is like polished 
steel, rusted by a breath; nor can you 
hope to quaff the full cup of pleasure, 
and find no dregs.** 

" Life may be like an ocean of trou- 
bled water, " said Lubeck, " but there is 
a pearl for which we venture on its bosom. 
In vain, in vain, you endeavour to change 
my determination. No — love is all of 
lite worth living for. If I were to enter 
your fraternity, shall I quaff the waters of 
Lethe ? — No 1 — ^remember then, our me- 
mory is like a picture gallery of past 
days ; and would there not be one pic- 
ture which would haunt me for ever ? and 
should I not curse the hour in which I 
bartered happiness for knowledge ? — Do 
you not think — V 

" It is vain, ** said the stranger, inter- 
rupting him, " it is vain to areue with you 
now ; a heart boiling as your^ does, with 
violent emotions^ must send intoxicating 
fumes to the head. I give you a month to 
consider — I will then see you again ; time 
may change your present resolutions. I 
should regret that an unstable, evanescent 
passion, like love, should part us ; how- 
ever, should your mind change in the 
mean time, remember where I was first 
heard—Till then, adieu.** 

" Till then,** said Lubeck, " will never 
be ; but, before we part, pardon an in- 
justice which I did you in my own thoughts. 
The extraordinary nature of your conver- 
sation led me at first to conceive that I 
was listening to the reveries of a madman. 
Farewell — ^you cannot give me happiness 
like that you would deprive me of.*' 

The stranger smiled, and, bowing, left 
the apartment. 

The time was rapidly approaching which 
had been fixed for Lubeck Schieffel's 
marriaee witii Hela, when, on the morn- 
ing following his conversation with the 
stranger, he received the intelligence that 
she was attacked by a violent illness. The 
most celebrated physicians of the place 
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were summoned to attend her } but the 
symptons^ which from the first had been 
serious, resisted their utmost efforts, and 
now became alarming. Day after day 
passed on, and the disorder stUl increased, 
and it appeared, that a few days at far- 
thest, and she would no longer exist, for 
whom Lubeck had io lately given up 
length of life and surpassmg know- 
ledge. 

The crisis arrived, and the dictum of 
the physicians destroyed that hope to 
which the lover till then had clung. 

Lubeck, nearljr distracted, was gazing 
intently on that fair and faded form which 
lay before him, and marked the hectic 
red slowly give place to that pale wan 
hue, the sure foreteller of the approach of 
dea&. On one side the bed or his dying 
child, sat the aged father of Hela ;— he 
was silent — ^for he was hopeless ; on the 
other side stood the physician, who to the 
frequently uplifted and enquiring eye of 
the old man, shook his head expressive 
of no hope. '' Will nothing save her ?" 
whispered Lubeck, his tremulous voice 
broken by sobs : '* Nothing, save a mi- ' 
raclel" was the reply. *'Nay, then it 
must be — " sdd Lubeck, and rushed out 
of the room. 

A week only had elapsed, and we find 
Hela restored, in a most unaccountable 
manner, to health and beauty, by an un- 
known medicine, procured by Lubeck 
from an unknown source, which no en- 
quiry could induce him to divulge. Week 
passed after week, and nothing had been 
sud by Lubeck relating to the approach- 
ing marriage; he was oppressed by a 
deep melancholy, which every attention 
of Hela seemed but to increase. 

They were taking one of their accus- 
tomed rambles ; it was one of those beau- 
tiful evenings, which are frequent towards 
the latter end of autumn ; the sun was 
just sinking behind the dark blue moun- 
tains, and the sky seemed one continued 
sheet of burnished gold. The bright 
leaves of the trees, tlie surrounding rocks, 
and the distant hills, were gilded by the 
same heavenly akhjnmy. This gradusJly 
changed to a deep red, Rowing like the 
ruby, mingling beautifully with the brown 
and yeUow tints which autumn had ^read 
over the scene. Not a sound was heard, 
save, at measured intervals, the long 
drawn melancholy note of some distant 
unseen bird, and, but ^r this, they two 
might have seemed the sole inhabitants of 
a silent world ; 'midst nature's beauties 
the most beautiful, the bright setting sun 
seemed to have lent its lustre to their 
eyes, its colour to their cheeks, and to 



delay his setting, as if unwilling to quit 
a scene so lovely. Slowly he set, and ats 
slowly, and almost imperceptibly, the 
glowing red changed to tne soft pale twi- 
light, and the moon, then in her full, gra- 
dually ascended, mistress of the scene ; 
and then the stars peeped forward, one 
by one, as if fearful of the light, at length 
another, and another came, till the whole 
face of heaven was filled with brightness. 
It was Hela's voice, that, almost in a 
whisper, broke on the silence around. 
**It will be fine to-morrow — it always 
is arfter such a sun-set as this." 

" I think it will — and I hope it may," 
said Lubeck, *^ if you would have it so ! 
but why to-morrow ?" 

'* Oh, to-morrow was to have been our 
— ^wedding-day." 

There are remembrances we would 
fain suppress ; thoughts, which recalled, 
weigh heavy on the heart ; ideas, which 
we have struggled to keep down, on 
which to dwell were far ^o great a pain, 
and these the mind, when wearied, had 
forgotten. And yet— one word, one lit- 
• tie word, shall recall every thought, bring 
in an instant each remembrance forth, and 
waken memory though it slept for years. 
*' Hela I" exclaimed Lubeck, dread- 
fully agitated, — " that day can never 
be!" 

"What ! Lubeck?" she replied, doubt- 
ing that she heaid correctly. 

'* Hela," continued he, *• when you lay 
upon your bed of sickness ; when mortal 
aid seemed unavailing — your life despair- 
ed of — remember it was then I brought the 
medicine which so unaccountably restored 
you ; — driven to desperation by your im- 
pending fate, — ^I sought relief from beings 
who had the power to give it — even then, 
—from them obtained that medicine, but 
it was purchased by my happiness, — I 
took a vow which parted us for ever !" 
« Dreadful," said Hela, " What—" ? 
*'I cannot tell you more," he hurried- 
ly exclaimed. "*In your absence, I have 
often resolved to tell you jthis, but never 
before could I mention it when we were 
together. I feared it would break your 
heart — ^I felt it was breaking mine. I 
could not bear to think of it — ^I would have 
persuaded myself it was a dream — I tried 
to conceal it from myself ; I would have 
forgotten all— but that I saved you. Alas ! 
I could not hide it fronr myself, and it 
were cruel to have hidden it longer from 
you. Hela, I could not bear to hear that 
day named, and not to tell you that day 
can never be!" 

" What mystery ! Lubeck speak 

plainly — let me know all !" 
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^' Listen^" he coDtinued^ *' siace I small cloudy that comes slowly over the 

must tell you. You have heard of the face of heaven ; and mark^ — ^it winsfs its 

Rosicrucians, and believed perhaps^ that light way to that pale star ! Now, Hela, 

they existed only in the imagination of the now, you never more shall doubt me !— 

superstitious and foolidi ; too truly I can on that star depends my< 



prove the truth of what you have heard. 
Vast, indeed, their knowledge, vast, in- 
deed, their power, to them may be given 
to penetrate the secrets of nature — to them 
a being co-existent with a world ; but to 
me they possessed that, which was more 
valued than their power, than knowled^, 
or than life itself— it was that medicme 
that saved you ! To obtain it, I was com 



She turned — and lifeless at her feet lies 
what was once her lover : alent awhile aht 
stood, as if she doubted what she saw was 
real ; then her cUsped hands convulsive 
pressed her head ; and in her heart she 
felt ages of anguish in one moment's 
woe. 

Hark ! what is it that troubled echo so 
repeats ; that waJces^ the fox, and startles 



pelled to take Uiat fearful oaUi which se- all around ''---4he wolf bays fearfidly ; Uie 

parated us for ever — an oath of celibacy, startled owl screams harshly as she takes 

— / am a Rosicrucian /" her hurried flight. 

Long — ^long was Hela silent ; the dread It was a shriek, a long and fearful 

with which this avowal had at first filled shriek — and oh ! the tale it tells is of de9- 

her mind, was slowly giving way to what pair — that every joy is fied, that hope is 

was to her more terrible, a doubt of its vanished, and a heart is broken ! 



truth; her tearful eye marked the long 
painful hesitation between rooted affec- 
tion, and disdain of his supposed per- 
fidy. 

** Farewell !" she at length exclaimed. 
** Had you loved me with half the devot- 
ed fervour that I loved, you sooner would 
have died than have given me up ; but, 
let it be. Farewell I Time will soon take 



Silent is echo now ; the angry wolf is 
heard no more ; the startled owl nas rest- 
ed from her flight and terror, and still- 
ness once again commands the scene 

The moon has climbed her highest, and 
sinkmg, follows darkness to the west ; a 
little while, and then— full in the east 
appears the pale small arch of light, that 
darkens, and ^en brighter comes again ; 



my remembrance from your heart — if and then the long faint rays of the aj)- 
ever love existed there for me ; go — seek preaching sun, and last hinwelf, in all his 
some oUier favourite — and in your length brightness comes, like a conqueror, and 
of yean, quit her as easily as you part deposes ni^ht. 

from me ; t)oast to her of the foolish The birds are chirping gladly on the 

trees; and gently on the ear comes, by 



fondness of an innocent heart, and tell the 
simple tale of one who could not live to 
prove your story false !** 

" PaUe! He{ii--fahe r* exclaimed 
Lubeck, driven to desperation by her re- 
proach, " you never more shall doubt 
me ! I had mought that when I gave up 
all my happiness, dooming myself to a 
long life of misery (for life without you 
is nuserv,) — I had tnought, that she, for 
whom this sacrifice was made, would, at 
least, have been grateful, and have prais- 
ed my motives : this was my only hope ; 



degrees, the distant hum of an awaking 
world. But there is a silence man can 
never break, there is a darkness suns can 
never light — there is a sleep that morn 
shall never awaken — and such is death's 
and Hela's. — Lon, Mag, 



. FAIRNTOSH. 

^ ^ . _^ -r-. We give, from official documents, the 

but now, when I have toid*^the oath that origin of this appellation ; both because 

gave her to life, and me to misery, she it may be interestmg to whisky drinkers, 

tlunks me false. The only consolation I and because the account contains some 

expected was her thanks, and these I have curious particulars regarding the J°™*®J 

not— No, Hela, no, you never more shall mode of rewarding loyalty, and one branch 

doubt me I I cannot spare you this, my of the revenue of Scotland, in the present 

last resource, to prove how true is th« day the most important and productive, 

heart you have doubted— It appears, from these oflicial documents, 

" Hela, look on the beautiful heavens ; that long previous to 1690, there had been 

how often have I gazed with deepest re- a distillery of a^ua vitee, or whisky, on 



verence on its varied lights, but never 
with that intensity of feeling that I do 
now ; for I feel that I partake a being 
with them. There is a star this night 



the lands of Fairntosh, belonging to Mr. 
Forbes of CuUoden. At the time of the 
Revolution, these lands and the brewery 
were laid waste by the adherents of James 



sheds its last ray — a world shall cease to II. in consequence of Mr. Fo5t)es's steady 
exist^a life must perish with it. See yon and active attachment to King WilUam 
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The damages sustained were estimated at 
upwards of 3,5001. In order to indemnify 
Mr. Forbes, the Scottish Parliament, in 
1690, farmed to him and his heirs, the 
yearly excise of the lands of Fairntosh, for 
payment of the sum of 400 merks Scots, 
or 221. 4s. Sid. sterling, per annum, being 
thch" proportion of 40,0001. sterling, the 
whole excise of Scotland at that time, as 
paid into tlie Exchequer. In 1695, in 
consequence of additional duties being im- 
posed on exciseable liquors, a proportional 



privilege, did not, on an average of ^-ears, 
amount to 7501 

The entered distillers — a body of men 
who, about 1784, from the magnitude of 
their operations, and the importaiMie of the. 
duties they paid, began to take that hold 
on the financial minister of the country, 
which, every year since, has become more 
firm and commanding— complained that 
the greater part of these Fairntoi spirits 
were carried to the remote parts of the 
country — and very large quantities sent 



addition was then rated and paid on these even into England — particularly to Lon- 

lands. don, where a public warehouse for the 

ITiis mode of indemnifying loyalty was sale of them had been opened : and that 

soon abused ; for, m 1703, the gentlemen although such spirits were of equal or su- 

whose lands lay contiguous to Mr.Forbes*s perior quality, they were sold at a lower 

estate complained, in a petition to Parlia- price than the entered distiller could afford 

ment, that he undersold and ruined his to sell his spirits for. At last the case 

neighbours, andinjuredthe public revenue, was brought before a special jury, in the 

by distilling from much more grain than Court of Exchequer, at Edinburgh, on the 

was the produce of the lands of Fairntosh; 29th of November, 1785, when a verdict 



and that he must already have received an 
ample indemnification for his losses. The 
Parliament on this restricted the privilege 
to tlie growth of Mr. Forbes*s own lands 
of Fairntosh. Soon after the Union, 
another attempt was made to rescind the 
privilege ; and a suit in equity was filed 
m the Court of Excheouer, to try the va- 
lidity of his right. Tne Court, however, 
decided in his favour ; on the footing of a 

Srivate right, saved by the 6th article of 
le Union. It having been ascertained, 



was returned, finding Mr. Forbes entitled 
to a compensation amounting to 21,5801. 
This was accordingly paid him, by a war- 
rant from the Treasury, out of the revenues 
of Excise in Scotland.— -firfm. Review. 



THE MAHOMMEDAN RELIGION. 

The Mahometans seem to grow more 
purely Unitarians in proportion as their 



that at this period the English duties of zeal for the mere ceremonial part of their 
excise were higher than the Scotch, a pro- 
portional sum was added to Mr. r'orbes's 
original composition ; so that, in 1712-13, 
it amounted to 281. lis. 2d. ; and, in con- 
sequence of other additional duties, im- 
posed at various times, in the year 17»5, 
It reached 721. 18s. Hid, 



religion relaxes, nor will they so much 
as hear with patience any argument 
against that fundamental point of their 
religion, the unity of God, whose name 
alone they invoke at the hour of death, 
and generally die with it in their mouths ; 
their distance from the country whence 



In 1761, Fairntosh whisky was in'great that religion sprang, rendering them more 
repute, and sold even in the remotest indifferent to any mention of the name of 
parts of Scotland ; and the Comnjissioners Mahomet. Indeed most of his followers, 
of Excise ascertained that the abuse of the as an ingenious author observes, carry 
privilege was extending, so that large their veneration for the supreme being so 
quantities of grain were brought in to far, as not only never to mention the 
Fairntosh from distant counties, for the word Allah, or God, with the least irre- 
purpose of distillation and sale. This in- verence, but think it in a manner bias- 
duced them again to attempt to put an end phemous to praise or define a being whom 
to the privil^. The opinion of the they consider as so infinitely above all 
King's counsel in Scotland was taken; praise, definition, or comprehension. Thus 
and afterwards that of the Attorney and they carry their scrupidosity to a super- 
Solicitor-Generals (afterwards Lord Cam- stitious leng^th, and do not even approve 
den and Lord Chancellor YorkeJ The of callinc^ him good, righteous, merciful, 
latter clearly declared Uiat Mr. Forbes*s from their thinking such epithets are su- 
right of exemption was not saved by the perfluous and impertinent, as if one was 
treaty of Union. Mr, Forbes on this of- emphatically to say of a man that he had 
fered to relinquish his ri^ht for 20,0001. ; a head, or any other members necessary 
but nothing was done, in consequence of to the human form ; for they conceive it 
this claim being deemed exorbitant, as it to be a profanation of the name of God 
was ascertained that the utmost produce to associate it with human attributes or 
of the estate, including the benefit of the conceptions, and Uiat nothing fills the 
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idea clue to that being so well as the name 
itself, ** a substantive angularly, and 
for ever above the junction of an adjec- 
tive." H. B. 



BETTY ^LINK, THE SPIRIT SEEKER. 
(A Street Circular.) 



Betty's a dear and thirsty soul, 

A flame is in her throat j 
The wind will round the stomach roll 

As though it roars by rote : 
*Twill make you weep to hear her cry 
When she's no * cordial in her ejre.* 

Not Fanstns, nor a German sesr. 

Can spirits raise, like she 
Who shuns the * intermediate beer. 

But lips the glass to see ; 
And happy can she lift the latch. 
And at the bar—* Aresh spirits catch.* 

Shrub, mint, and cowslip wine she hates. 
And calls them scouring drinks. 

To gluttons cravings, drank as baits. 
At which her cholic winks ; 

For, yet, 'twill twist and pain will come 

Without,— * a thimble full of Rum 1" 

Her neighbours spirits she will seek. 

To join them in a fray. 
And, to make Booth and Hodges weak. 

Swallow their strength away : 
And then she's in — ' a merry pin !' t 
Though caught in — ' Deady's deadly Gin.* 

A good Scotch reel, or Irish jig. 
She forms in smuggler's caves. 

And wick-ed as a chandler's grig. 
Will dance on lumps of greaves : 

Than she no hoppers more are frisky. 

When she to cholic—* waltses Whisky*' 

Betty prefers her liquor neat^ 

(Her glasses full and large) 
And it must bum with spirituous beat. 

Or doubly she will chaise ; 
And it must night and day be handy. 
No matter which, ahe'd rather—* Brandy.' 

Thus above proof she staggen out. 

Bearing the v€ndt in mind j 
Her * Evil Spirits * raise a shout. 

And shd is doubly blind ! 
For, down her hamaa<bottle lies,— 
Betty evapiirates and— * dies.' P 



THE ESCAPE OF SIR SIDNEY 
SMITH. 

M. BoisGERARD, the second Maitre de 
Ballet of the Italian Opera House^ lately 
deceased, was a Frenchman of good ex- 
traction, and, at the period of the French 



t Ad pinnas Mftere.— That is, to drink to the 
Pin, an old Danish custom of drinking, which 
was having a pin fixed on the side of a wooden 
cup, to drink exactly to the pin, or forfeit 
something. Hence the laying^* He*8 in a 
^ncrty pin!* 



Revolution, was attached to the royal pait^. 
When Sir Sidney Smith was confined va. 
the Temple, Boisgerard acted up to his 
principles bv attempting, and, with great 
personal ri k, effecting, the escape cf that 
distinguished officer, whose friends weie 
making every effort for his liberation. 
Having obtained an impression of the seal 
of the Directorial Government, he affixed 
it to an order, forged by himself, for the 
deliverjr of Sir Simiev into his care. Ac- 
companied by a friend, disguised like hun- 
self, in the uniform of an officer of the 
revolutionary army, he did not scruple 
personally to present the fictitious document 
tp the keeper of the Temple ; who, opening 
a small closet, took thence some originid 
document, with the writing and seal of 
which he carefully compared the forced 
order. Desiring the adventurers to wait a 
few mmutes, he then withdrew, and locked 
the door after him. Giving themselves up 
for lost, the confederates determined to 
resist, sword in hand, any attempt made to 
secure them: The period which thus 
elapsed may be imagined as one of the 
most horrible suspense to Boisgerard and 
his companion ; his own account of his 
feelings at the time was extremely interest- 
ing. Left alone, and in doubt whether 
each succeeding moment mi^ht not be at- 
tended by a discovery involving the safety 
of his life, the acuteness of his organs of 
sense was heightened to painfubess : the 
least noise thrilled throu^n his brain, and 
the gloomy apartment in which he sat 
seemed filled with strange images. They 
preserved their self-piossession ; and, lUfter 
the lapse of a few minutes, their anxiety 
was determined by the re-appearance of 
the gaoler, accompanied by nis captive, 
who was delivered to Boisgerard. But 
here a new and unlooked for difficulty 
occurred ; Sir Sidney Smith, not knowing 
Boisgerard, refused, for some time, to quit 
the prison ; and considerable address was 
required on the part of his deliverers, to 
overcome his scruples. At last the pre- 
cincts of the Temple were cleared ; and, 
after going a short distance in a fiacre, 
then walking, then entering another car- 
riage, and so on, adoptinjg every means of 
baffling pursuit, the fugitives got to Havre, 
where Sir Sidney was put on board an 
£ngli|^ vessel. Boisgerard, on his return 
to Paris,' (for he quitted Sir Sidney at 
Havre,) was a thousand times in dread of 
detection : tarrying at an auberffe, he was 
asked whether he had heard the news of 
Sir Sidney's escape ; the querist adding, 
that four persons had been arrested on 
suspicion 01 having been instrumental in 
it. However, he escaped all Uiese dangers, 
and continued at Paris until his visit to 
England, which took jdacc after the peace 
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of Amiens. A pennon had been granted 
to Sir Sidney Smith for his mentorious 
services; and^ on Boisgerard's arrival 
here, a reward of a similar nature was be- 
stowed on him, through the influence of 
Sir Sidney, who took every opportunity of 
testifying his g^ratitude. — Mbers* Seven 
Years of the King's Theatre. 



DAY AND NIGHT. 



One inldsumnier's eve, as the Day to sleep 

Was folding his wearied frame; 
And the clear hrow'd Night, with her softest 
creep, 

Was stealing along the plain : 

Jost then, the pale moon from the ocean rose, 

Refireshed, from the briny wave, 
And, smiling a ray on the mountain top. 

Surprise to the rivals gave. 

And the gaping Day was again awake j 
And the Night her footsteps stay 'd. 

Uncertain the path that she next should take ; 
While the twilight round them play'd. 

But the Night soon ask'd why her rival rude 
Should dare on her reign to break, 

On the few short hours she claimed intrude. 
And her scanty portion take. 

Upon which the Day, though in waking thus 

He no insult rude had meant. 
Replied, (since the night made so much fuss) 

With his shadowM brows stem bent : 

«« I am come to upbraid you once for all. 
With the mournful shade you throw. 

When deck'd in your sable robes of gloom. 
On the dew-steep'd earth you go. 

" Oh 1 why should you shroud this globe of 

In dismal darkened guise. 
And draw your curtain'd veU across. 
The calmly breathing skies. 

•'Ohl why do you come, with your step of 
sleep. 

To close busy Nature's scene ? 
Why do you not rather your levee keep, 

Where no brighter livars seen \ 

Why do you not go and your pleasure take. 

Where Chaos is roUing round. 
Where Disorder's sprite the crude atoms 
shake, 

And the shades you love abound. 

•• You come to the mortals whoVe joyed to 
see, 
The light that my eyelids throw :— 
They'd gladly lose you, and pleased would 
be, 
Your departure hence to know. 

«• 'Neath the polar star when my reign I, hold. 

How bright is the frozen scene ! 
Where the prayers of the mortals who live 
there told. 

But few are for th«p I ween. 



'* Then give op tome the circled zone, 

That is clasped about this earth ; 
Oh 1 why is the breath on its lustre thrown. 

To sully the bright shine of mirth ? 

** There are realms where I never my rays 
have cast. 

And there you will welcome be ; 
But over this universe pr'ythee don't cast 

The shadow from which I flee." 

Upon this, the night, she put back her veil. 
And in the pale moon-beam smiled, 

'Twas a smile that told of her rival's tale 
A contemptuous feeling wild. 

" Proud Day," she replied, ** you deem me 
dull. 

And you scorn my shady eye ; 
But you soon would faint in the tridn of time. 

If my aid was never by 1 



"When your tired steps are wearied out. 

Who takes your vacant place ? 
Methinks you do wrong to slight my help. 

Because of my darker face. 

" Oh ! say not that men wish me away. 
As though I were 'mong their foes : 

I know you give them of scenes more gay. 
But I bring them sweet repose. 

'* Go ask of those lovers, now roaming down 
By that brook's soft murmuring stream j 

You'll hear t*uit they'll part, and part with 
pain, 
At the rising of thy beam. 

" They call me theirs, and leave to those 

Kngaged in car.es, thy praise } 
•Tis my still hour that cheers their souls. 

And ev'ry woe allays." 

How long the night's defence had been, 

If left to her will to close. 
We dare not say :— but the morning star. 

When she'd got thus far, arose. 
And the day glar'd out on the fever'd plain. 

In his gayest robes of light J ^, ^ ^ ,. ^ 
While the night sped oflf to some distant clime 

And the lark announced her flight. 

R. JARMAN. 



JOHN SCOTT. 

Every collector of fine and valuable 
prints will remember tlie name of Scott, 
as that of an artist of high celebrity, in 
the department of animal and figure en- 
graving. Mr. Scott may almost be said to 
have been born an engraver. His birth- 
place was at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, about 
the year 1773. His education was pro- 
bably humble, as he was apprenticed to a 
tallow-chandler, named Greenwell, in the 
Old Flesh Market, Newcastle. His lei- 
sure hours, t«pecially during the latter 
portion of his term, were sedulously de- 
voted to the arts of drawing and engra- 
ving'. At lenglh he was induced to shew 
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his perfoTinances to his friend Mr. Fisher, 
tiie keeper of a circulating library, and 
clerk of the parish of St. Nicholas. Mr. 
Fisher submitted these productions to the 
examination of certain gentlemen who 
frequented his library, and by whom, as 
executed b^ a self-taught youth, they were 
thought highly of. On Uie suggestion of 
Mr. Fisher, young Scott wrote to Mr. 
Robert Pollard, the engraver in London, 
transmitted to him some specimens of his 
talent, — and solicited his advice as to the 
propriety of his visiting London, witli the 
view of adopting the profession of an en- 
graver. Mr. Pollard acted most gener- 
ously ; satisfied of his ability, he not only 
encouraged the project, but took him 
under his own tuition, gave up his claim 
to the customary fee, and allowed him a 
progressively increasing weekly payment. 
Under such auspices, he rapidly impro- 
ved, and ultimately attained the summit 
of his art. His master-pieces were the 
Fox-Chase, from a painting by Reinagle 
and Marshall, and the DeiUh of the Fox, 
from a picture by Gilpin, the propert3r of 
the late Colonel Thornton, of sporting 
notoriety. The latter, if we mistaxe not, 
was the picture for which Colonel Thorn- 
ton — ^then re^deiit at, and the proprietor 
of, Thomville Royal — had several of the 
finest sporting dogs in the kingdom kill- 
ed, and plac^ in the requisite positions, 

to assist me painter in its production.' 

Other principal works by Mr. Scott were 
the various characters of dogs, and of 
horses, on a royal ouarto size, with letter 
piess descriptions of the qualities and pro- 
perties of these animals. 

As a man, Mr. Scott was distinguished 
by unafiected plainness, scrupulous iuteg- 
ruy, tnd general worth. He was one of 
the eight artists who, in the year 1809-10 
assembled, and formed the plan of, the 
Artists' Joint Stock Fund, for the benefit 
of decajred members, their widows and 
children. This noble institution has so 
prospered, that, from its own subscriptions 
and the contributions of gentlemen and 
amateurs, it is now in possession of go- 
vernment securities to a large amount. It 
is melancholy to add, though, at the same 
time, the circumstance shews the value of 
such societies — ^that Mr. Scott himself 
lived to become a quarterly dependent 
upon the very institution of which he 
had been a principal founder and promo- 
ter. Five or six years hence, after ser- 
ving as steward to the society, in high 
health and spirits, at one of its annual 
meetings, at the Freemason's Tavern, 
London, he was taken ill ; subsequently 
he lost his reason ; and at the close of the 
year 1827, his valuable life terminated at 



Chelsea. To lament his loss, Mr. Scott 
left a widow, one son, and eight or nine 
daughters, all arrived at the age of matu- 
rity.—OW Monthly. 

THE REV. W. LBEVB8. 

In the musical worid Mr. Leeves has 
immortalized himsdf by the exquisite and 
touching simplicity of the music of the 
patheuc ballad of ** Auld Robin Gray " 
originally composed by him in the yeir 
1770. This melody has been claimed by 
a whole nation ; who that was acquainted 
with Mr. Leeves would question At* word 
or for a moment believe that he would 
claim aught that did not belong to him ? 
Perhaps one of the most conionciDg and 
sure proofs of its authority lay in the 
modesty with which he claimed this beau- 
tiful production, and m the characteristic 
simpUcity with which he acknowledged 
that of which many would have made a 
boast. When Mr. Leeves heard Miss 
Stephens smg this baUad, he was so 
much delighted with her expression and 
her melting tones, that he shed tears. The 
songstress was much gratified on hearing 
of the effect her anging had produced on 
the venerable author, and was indulged 
in her wish of being introduced to the 
composer of the air which added so much 
to her celebrity. But there are so many 
anecdotes connected with this subject 
doubtless well known, that we need not re- 
peat them. Mr. Leeves composed much 
sacred muac, some of which is already in 
print, and it is to be hoped that what he 
has left may be laid before the public. 
At a very advanced age, his voice, though 
feeble, was harmonious, and could not be 
heard without exciting feelings of deep 
emotion. Mr. Leeves also possessed the 
^ of numbers, and his poetical produc- 
tions, whether playful or serious; always 
combined both taste and feeling. 

Mr. Leeves was Rector of Wrington 
(a village celebrated by havmg been the 
birth-place of Locke,) for a period of 
nearly fifty years, and there fulfilled his 
clerical duties in so exemplary a manner 
as to insure him the love and respect of 
the whole neighbourhood.— ^aM Herald. 



THE KNIGHT OF THE WOUNDED 
HART. 

(Continued from Page 6. J 

'TwAS high day and holyday with the 
" gentle theves '' of Sherewood and of 
Barnsdale ; for they had sworn by the 
bow and shaft, the most sacred of oaths. 
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to refrain from all labour^ and for once to 
forget,, in the enjoyment of time present, 
the troubles of time past, and the cares 
and anxieties of time to come : and that 
they were determined to keep the vow 
which thev had made, was sufBciently 
evidenced by the boisterous *' wood^notes 
wild" which rung through the forest, 
when the bright beams of the golden- 
locked Phcebus ushered in the welcome 
twenty-fourth of June : — 

SONG. 

'Tis merry and good, iu gay green-wood, 
To watch the king of day 
Come forth full drest 
In golden vest. 
And chase the clouds flrom east to west, 
That throng his hearenly way. 

'Tls merrier far, when evening's star 

Looks brightly o*er the lea. 

To share the spoil 

Of batUe broil. 

And rest awhile from care and toil. 

Beneath the green-wood tree. 

'Tls merry and good, in gay green* wood. 
To hunt the deer at morn, 
And track their feet. 
While birds sing sweet. 
From thorny brake and dark retreat. 
With voice of bUthesome horn. 

nns merrier far, when Phoebus* car 
Shines out on field and flood. 
To eat ven'son 
With Little John, 
And Sherewood's queen Maid Marian, 
And gallant Robin Hood ! 

P *^ Well sung, well sung, by our lady!" 
quoth the last named worthy ; " but isH 
not strange, mv trusty William Scarlock, 
that brother John hath not returned from 
Nottingham ? I wot full well this is the 
day fixed for the marriage of Walter 
Murdach with the pretty Alice Marsh ; 
and why that knave Nailor bringeth us 
no tidings thereof I cannot right devise : — 
we must in quest anon, maugre our holy 
resolution.'* 

^* Ah, master Robin," said Scarlock, 
*' Pll wager twenty silver crowns against 
a brace of shafts, the little knave has 
turned into the King's Head, and will 
tarry there till his wit, and dame Marga- 
ret's claret, be both run out to the lees." 

" Marry, but I think 'twill be best that 
George-a-Green and Scarlock hie them 
there to seek the knave !" addedj the 
Pindar of Wakefield. Here, however, 
the windinff of a distant bugle broke off 
further colloquy, and infus^ fresh life 
into the banqueting foresters, — 

" Soho ! soho !" shouted the '^ pr»- 
donem mitissunum,"^'' that was the 
horn of Little John ! — ^To your bows and 
quarter*8taffs, my merry men I" 

In a moment all was bustle and confu- 



sion, and Scarlock, George-a-Green, with 
a score of other archers good, leaving 
their half-drained flagons, snatched up 
each his bow and quarter-staff, and 
uluuged into the the thickest of the forest^ 
lest peradventure their companion Little 
John should stand in need of assistance. 
Again that renowned . yeoman blew his 
horn, and out sprang his fellows, ** all 
cl^d in Lincoln green," who, without 
asking any questions, let fly their shafts 
into the midst of a trim and gallant com- 
pany, who were passing along their way 
with iear and trembling. The^first flight 
of arrows dispersed the major part of the 
train, and our dexterous rangers found it no 
very difficult task to secure those who re- 
mamed. These were only three,-two lord- 
ly-looking horsemen, and a winsome lady, 
who rode on a *' gentell palefray," with 
a merlin perched upon her maiden fist. 
Little John and his companions soon re- 
cognised in one of their male prisoners the 
** proude-sheriffe " of Nottingham, and 
in the other. Sir Philip Murdach's son, 
the honest Walter ; and they doubted 
not but the lady was Alice Marsh, the 
maid of whom they were in search. 
Bein? no respecters of persons, they in- 
sisted upon the trio accompanying them to 
the green and pleasant arbour of Robin 
Hood, their master ; and where that hero 
had remained in company witli Friar 
Tuck, and the rest of his archers bold. 

'* Welcome again to the green- wood, 
my lord-sheriff," said he — '* an ye had 
come a little earlier ye should have had a 
fair forest dinner, though, by our Lady, 
we had not looked for such honourable 
l^uests to-day ; but rest ye down awhile, and 
if there's a fat buck in the king's parks, it 
shall be found for the sheriff of Notting- 
ham ; fur no one payeth more bravely for 
a feast of dainty venison : — to the chase, 
my merry men T' 

" Bold archer •" said the sheriff, " an 
I guess rightly, ye should be that villain 
outlaw, Robm Hood, — but whosoe'er ye 
be, take heed how ye treat the king's 
officer '" 

" Have ye no fear for your treatment, 
gentles," rejoined the prince of foresters ; 
*' for ye shall fare like princes, and as 
sumptuously. But, tell us first. Sir She- 
riff, is this thy hopeful son, of whom 'tis 
said in merry Nottingham, he killeth the 
kine's deer in auning at thine ? By our 
lady, as seemly and proper a youth for a 
royal ranger, as you shall find, I trow, 
'twixt this and fair Newcastle !" 

" Bold knave!" cried tlie wight refer- 
red to, laying his hand at the same time 
upon his empty scabbard — " Bold knave, 
I am Sir Philip Murdach's son and heic, 
as ye shall all leain to your cost, when wc 
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return to tell the king's highness of your 
treasonable doings !** 

** Ah ! ah l my grentle, thou hast at 
least a loud and gallant tongue. And 

Srithee, is this sweet maid thy sister, or 
ly lady-love?" he added^ stepping up 
to Alice Marsh, and surveying her fair 
form from head to heel. — To which ques- 
tion Sir Philip himself made answer, put- 
ting on a look as stem and grave as if at 
that moment he had been sitting in the 
judgment-seat of Nottingham town-hall. 

" Impudent outlaw ! yon lady ■ is the 
bride betrothed of our son^ and should ye 
dare outrage her maiden modesty, her 
gallant sire, Sir Gilbert Marsh, shall soon 
avenge the msult ; and ere long, I trust, 
will hasten to our rescue ; for, I ween by 
this, he hath gained information of our 
sad mischance !** 

" He shall be right welcome to merry 
Sherewood, my lord Sheriff," added 
Robin ; " and if ye need a priest when 
he arrives, good Friar Tuck will serve 
your purpose well, for burial or for bri- 
dal. — What saith sweet lady Alice ? But 
with your leaves we'll haste to meet Sir 
Gilbert ; for Sherewood forest is a tan- 
gled maze, and many a gentle hath, ere 
now, been lost among its windings.'* 

" That trouble shall be saved ye, master 
Robin," said Little John, jumping into 
view from a thorny dingle : " for, an I 
mistake not, the Knight is on his way 
hither, under the good guidance of stout 
Much the miller ; and a rare .«tal wart fellow 
he seemeth, by my faye I" 

Every one turned him towards the di- 
rection pointed out by bold Johanne, and 
beheld approaching a tall and soldier-like 
cavalier, clad in a riding-suit of broider- 
ed scarlet, with a richly worked morion 
shading his darj^ and weather-beaten coun- 
tenance. He was surrounded by a com- 
pany of green-coated foresters, while Much 
the miller's son, held tight hold of his 
horse's rein, and carried his trusty sword 
with an air of peculiar triumph. Robin 
doffed his *' bonnet blue," as the Knight 
appeared ; and, with his wonted cheerful- 
ness and cordiality, welcomed him to the 
green-wood coverts of merry Sherewood 
forest. The sheriff, also, an<i his prowess 
son, paid obeisance to the hero, feeling 
assured, that in the company of Sir Gil- 
bat Marsh they should be safe ; — but the 
latter thought otherwise. 

" Safe ye shall be, I trow," said he, 
" as if ye were in the dungeon of Not- 
tingham tower ; for marry, in*such grace- 
less fellowship, I can promise ye none 
other safety. — By great St. George ! I did 
not reckon for these sturdy knaves, when 
I trusted m3rself abroad in such holyda^ 
f trb as this, — ^but I have paid dear for my 



folly, — so a warrior's malison be on the 
head of ye all !" 

As in a surly tone of voice he uttered 
this malediction upon them, he placed his 
left hand upon hb sword arm, which was 
bleeding profusely. The fact was, that 
he had been disabled by a shaft from the 
miller's bow, ere he hai an opportunity of 
striking one blow in his own defence. 
Turning round, he observed his daughter, 
and seemed somewhat surprised thereat. 

*' Alice, my own Alice, maid," said 
he, " and art Ihou a prisoner too ?— This 
is, i' faith, true loyaltv to thy plighted 
lord ; more so, indeed, than Sir Gilbert 
Marsh could have wished for ; to say 
nought of thy being in such company ; I 
fear we shallhave to pay ransom for thee 
as well as for ourselves, ere thou wilt be 
suffered to return again to thy bower. — 
Sir Philip Murdach, it was not kind 
in ye to bring my daughter into such 
scenes as these ! — But now, my stout 
foresters, what must our ransom be ; for 
I warrant me, ye would rather have our 
marks than our friendship.— Is't not so, 
my yeomen ? — Name then your claim, for 
we have urgent matters which call us to 
Nottingham ; since, beside our daughter's 
bridal, we stand pledged to meet a pri- 
soner knight ere sun-set in that town." 

'* An it be so. Sir Gilbert," rejoined 
Robin Hood, — ** we would not cause true 
soldier to forfeit his pledged troth, — and 
therefore, if for thyself thou wih tell two 
hundred honest marks, and for thy daugh- 
ter one, ye shall have instant liberty to 
wend your way. — For my lord sheriff we 
demand one thousand silver crowns ; and 
for his valiant son a like amount ; with 
twenty more for every meal they eat in 
Sherewood forest ; so mark ye, 'tis a ga- 
thering debt until the same be paid. — For 
noble Walter, we would fain enjoy his 
company awhile, until he learn to draw a 
true bow, and strike his father's bucks in 
the full chase !". 

" Knaves I think ye I will be parted 
from the lady Alice?" shouted out the 
indignant bridegroom But it availed him 
nought : the good bowmen of toe gay 
green-wood only laughed at liis impotent 
and blustering rage, and quietly turned to ' 
see that Sir Gilbert Marsh counted his ran- 
som money fairly ; and that their treasurer. 
Little John, who received the same into 
his outspread mantle, rendered coirect ac- 
count thereof. The blast of a stranger's 
horn, however, gave them more uneasi- 
ness ; and when, after the lapse of a few 
minutes it was heard again, Kobin Hood 
and half a score of his stoutest men sal- 
lied forth in quest of the intruder into his 
royal domains, leaving his trusty lieii- 
tenant to receive, and settle for the knight's 
ransom. 
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As the bugle blast was repeated ever 
and anon, the foresters were easily direct- 
ed to the spot whence it proceeded ; and 
in a short time, the archer of Lockesley 
beheld before him— The Knight of the 
Wounded Hart ! ^ 

" Gramercy, Sir Knight," he exclaim- 
ed, in a tone of wonder, *' and what i* 
fortune's name, hath brought thee again 
to merry Sherewood V* 

** Nothing in fortune's name," replied 
the lord de Vere ; " but sad mischance 
in battle-field compels me now to speed 
in haste'to Nottingham, with ransom pro- 
mised to 3 prowess knight, whose lance 
overthrew me *neath the walls of Rouen ; 
so quickly, noble archer, guide me through 
these tangled forest pathways ; for, by the 
great St. George! we would not forfeit 
pledge of chivalry, even for love of the 
fair lady Alice ; of whom, I prithee, bro- 
ther, tell us some tidings as we wend 
along." 

'' Nay, nay, bold Aubrey, we have al- 
ready spent our breath in answerine thy 
summons ; and have none left to tell thee 
love-sick tales : but follow througl^ the 
green-wood, and thou shall save thy ran- 
som marks ; ay, and to boot, shalt win thy 
gentle lady, — else is there no cunning 
in this bow, nor argument in this good 
quarter-staflT." 

De Vere followed the noble forester 
with the ardour and alacrity of a person 
actuated at once by the threefold motive 
of love, honour, and curiosity. Suddenly 
bursting from his leafy ambush, he sprung 
into the presence of Sir Gilbert Marsh, 
the Sheriff of Nottingham, and the fair 
owner of the bracelet which graced his 
plumed casoue- As to her betrothed lord 
Walter of Nottingham, he had escaped 
unseen from their suspicious fellowship. 

« The Knight of the Wounded Hart !" 
exclaimed Sir Gilbert Marsh, starting back 
surprised. 

" Even so," replied de Vere,—'* and thou 
the stalwart soldier ! Sir Philip Murdach 
too ! and the fair lady Alice I and in such 
company ! — What means this strange ad- 
venture ?" 

" Marry, my brother," said Robin 
Hood, stepping forward as he spoke, " it 
meaneth, that ye shall be spared the cost 
and trouble of a longer journey ; and save 
besides your promised ransom to this gal- 
lant hero ; for, by my* faye I Sir Gilbert 
Marsh i^loo generous a knight to claim 
ransom from hb cousin's heir, lord Aubrey 
Earl of Oxford!" 

" Aubrey de Vere ! cried the stalwart 
knight. 

" Sir GUbert Marsh !" exclaimed earl 
Oxford's son. ' 

" Ay, ay, a hearty welcome, one and 



all, to Sherewood !" quoth the king of 
that famous forest, " not forgetting our 
loyal Sheriff, for we do mean Uiat thou 
sh'ouldest pay the cost of banquet for these 
gallant chevaliers ere thou see merry Not- 
tingham again ; and we will hold thy 
duteous sou in hostage till the reckoning 
be discharged. — Walter — soho I soho I 
what^ hath the knave escaped ye. Little 
John ? Away, my trusty arcners, and 
bring the coward back ! but hold ! — ^it 
matters not: — my lord Sir Philip Mur- 
dach shall be the sheriff's hostas^e, — -'tis 
all one — And now, good father Tuck, go 
get thy holy missal; for ere we do sit 
down to eat or drink, thou shalt secure in 
blessed bridal bonds, this gentle knight 
and smiling Alice Marsh ! And who 
saith ' Nay,' let him never taste the 
king's venison again in the merry green- 
wood !" 

*' A bitter malison, bold archer, for 
one who hath an hungry stomach," said 
Sir Gilbert ; " but nathless one which 
we should despise, had we not proved to 
our cost that oraver knight liveth not than 
he of the Wounded Hart ; and Heaven 
forefend that we should say nay to the 
suit of one so noble, and withal so near 
akin!" 

A loud and joyous shout rung through 
the forest when tne stalwart soldier spoke 
his consent to the nuptials. — Sir Aubrey 
led forth his ladye-love, and knelt before 
her sire, soliciting his blessing ; while Friar 
Tuck performed the bridal ceremony, to 
the satisfaction of all present, save the 
'' proude sheriffe " of Nottingham, who 
beheld with wonder and chagrin the fair 
maiden whom he had betrothed to his 
hopeful son, become the happy bride of 
the Knight of thk Wounded Hart ! — 
Cheltenham Album. 



§i1xtt^ea of iBratova, 

(No. 8.) 

aCERO. 
His father was a Roman knight, and 
passed through the honours and dignities 
of that republic ; being one of the con- 
suls when Cataline rebelled, he quelled the 
commotion. After being one of the most 
celebrated men of his time, in his old age 
he was proscribed by Marcus Antoniiu, 
and afterwards murdered, which caused 
that serious apostrophe from Vellius Pacu- 
lus to Antony. — " Thou hast snatched 
from Marcus Cicero a solicitous light and 
old age, and a life more miserable under 
thee,prince, than death under the triumvir. 
The fame and glory of his deeds thou art 
so far from taking away, that thou hast 
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augmented them. He liv.es and shall 
live through the memory of all ages ; and 
while this universe, ot body of natural 
things, constituted either 'by casuality, or 
by Providence, or any other way, shall 
remain in safety, his praise shall bear it 
company, and all posterity shall admire 
his writings against thee ; and mankind 
shall sooner cease to be in the world, than 
his name shall perish." ♦ 

Cicero owed his proficiency to himself : 
he attained to the force of Demosthenes, 
the copiousness of Plato, and the meek- 
ness of Isocrates, and deprived Greece of 
her renown by his eloquence. He disco- 
vered the tomb of Archimedes, who, by 
his will, had desired his relations and 
friends to put no othef epitanh on his 
tomb, after his death, than a cylinder cir- 
cumscribed by a sphere ; that is to say, 
a globe or spherical figure; and to set 
down at the bottom the proportion which 
those two solids, the containing and the 
contained, have to each other. P. 



(Eufftfmfi of Vaviouf^ 
Countn>0« 

BARBAROUS CUSTOM OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

The Americans who inhabit the wes- 
tern coast of Hudson's Bay, have a cus- 
tom that must appear shocking to every 
humane mind, and in which they are in 
some measure imitated by the Hottentots. 
The latter expose their parents, when 
labouring^nnder the infirmities of old age, 
to perish with hunger, or to be devoured 
by wild beasts, and these wretches stran- 
gle tfieirs, for when their parents grow so 
old as to be unable to support themselves 
by their own labour, they require their 
children to strangle them, and their per- 
forming it is esteemed an act of duty. 
This is done in the following manner : 
the old person's grave being dug, he goes 
into it, and after having conversed and 
smoked a pipe, or perhaps drank a dram 
or two wito his children, he informs them 
that he is ready, upon which two of them 
put a diong round his neck, then one 
standing on one side, and the other oppo- 
site to him, pull violently till he has ex- 
pired ; they then cover him with earth, 
and over that erect a kind of rough monu- 
ment with stones. Such old people as 



* Tnllliu derived his name from Tullias Ap- 
pins. King of the Volsci j and took hit name, 
horn Cieer, a chlclc-pea, (or, as It is usually 
called in England, Vech,) by lutvlng a wart on 
his forehead which resembled that pulse. Rof- 
>ciu8 ym» contemporary with Cicero. 



have no children, require this office of 
their ft-iends, but in this case it is not 
always complied with. H. B. 

WESLST*S ACCOUNT OP A GENIUS. 

Mr. Wesley relates in his Journal, the 
solemn circumstance of Mr. John Downes 
expiring in the pulpit, at West Street 
Chapel. After which he relates of him 
the following remarkable things : — 

" I suppose he was by nature full as 
great a genius as Sir Isaac Newton. I 
will mention but two or three instances of 
it. When he was at school learning al- 
gebra, he came one day to his master, 
and said, " Sir, I came to prove this pro- 
position in a better way than it is proved 
in the book." His master thought it 
could not be, but upon trial ackno\dedg- 
ed it to be so. Some time after, his 
father sent him to Newcastle, with a clock 
which was to be mended. He observed 
the clock, maker's tools, and the manner 
how he took it to pieces, and put it toge- 
ther again ; and when he came hoD^e he 
first made himself tools, and then made 
a clock, which went as true as any in 
the town. I suppose such strecgth of 
genius as this, has scarce been known in 
Europe before. Another proof of it was 
this : thirty years ago, while I was sha- 
ving, he was cutting the top of a stick 
I asked, " What are you doing V* He 
answered, '* I am taking your face, 
which I intend to engrave on a copper- 
plate. Accordingly, without any in- 
struction, he first made himself tools, and 
then engraved the plate. The second 
picture which he engraved, was that 
which was prefixed to the notes on the 
New Testament. Such another instance, 
I suppose all England^ or perhaps Europe, 
cannot produce.** 



LISTON versus LIEENSSS. 
ini draw thy likeness P. to Liston said ; 

The actor formed his phiz and made a pause : 
** It's done," the artist cried—" I've earn*d 
my bread } 
Like a good bUster.'tis thy Ukeness draws.** 

P. 



IMPROMPTU. 
Married, in Manson, New Hampshire, 
United States, Mr. Jonas Hubbard, to 
Miss Louisa Scripture. 

Some keep the scriptures for a shew. 
Lettered and gilt on their bureau. 

And some to dust and moths degrade it ; 
But Jonas took the wiser part. 
He prest the scripture to his heart. 

And even on hit pillow laid it. 
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July 23 



Wrid. 



St. Apollinaris. 
Sun ris. 6in af. 4 
sets 54 7 



24 Thun. 



.25 



St. Lewine. 
High Water. 
38m af. 1 1 morn 
aftern 



Frid, 



St. James. 
Sun ris. 9m af; 4 
— seto 61 - 



SatuT. St. Anne. 
{Full Moon 
I !9maf. 10 night 



•27 



•24 



. 25 



COURESPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



SUN. 



-28 



5Ion<S. 



8 Sunday after 

Trinity. 
Lessons for the 

Day 
I c. Kings 13 V. 

morn. 
\ c. Kings \7 V 

even. 
St. Panteleon. 
High Water, 

24m af . 2 n^om 

46 ^2 af tru 



Sts. Nizarius and 
Celsns, martyr^ 
about the year 
▲ D.68. 



Jaty 23 St. Apollinaris. This saint was the first bltshop of 
Bavenna, and after having sat for twenty years 
he suffered martyrdom during th* reign of Ves- 
pasian. 

)88. The first newspaper, " the English Mercu- 
rie," printed aud circulated in England bears the 
date of this day. Its publication took place at 
the time of the Spanish Armada. It is still pre- 
served in the British Museum, 
'04. Taken on this day the Town pf Gibraltar by 
the confederate fleet under the command of Sir 
George Booke. 
St. Lewine was a British virgin, who saflrered mar- 
tyrdom by the Saxons before their conversion to 
Christianity. ' ^ ^ 

J25. The Provisionary Government of Greece on 
this day, resolved upon applying to England for 
protectioiffrom the power of the Ottoman Empire. 
St. James was the brother of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and by birth a Gallilean : and partner with 
St. Peter in fishing, from which he was called by 
onr Saviour to be his disciple. This aposUe is 
called the Great, to distinguish Idm from the 
other apostle of the same name, who is called the 

1797. Born Her Royal Hi^liness the Duchess of 

1824." Died of dropsy in his chest, J&r 74, Willlr.ni 
Sharp, one of the most celebrated engravers of 
his day. The professional skill of this able ar- 
tist was so widely spread on the continent that he 
was elected an honorary memberof the Imperial 
Academy at Vienna, and of the Royal Academy 
at Munich} both these diplomas he received in 
the year 1814. The various productions of this 
excellent artist are held by connoisseurs in tne 
highest esteem, and will continue to be prieea 
by every admirer of the Fine Arts, whilst aii im- 
pression is in being. His remains are interred 
in Chi^wick Church-yard, near those of Hogarth 
and De Loutherbourg. , ^ „, . .,, . 

9A St. Anne, was the mother of the Virgin Mary, and 
""~ the wife of Joachim her father. The festival of 

this saint is celebrated by the Latin Church, and 
the virtues of her husband and herself are highly 
extolled by St. John Damascen. 
1756 Died in his 72nd year, George Vertue, the 
eminent portrait engraver in which art he eXGcl- 
led, as well as being a skilful artist he was an 
author of considerable talent and research, as 
may be seen by his history of painting, and pain- 
ters in England, which work was pubUshed by 
Horace Walpole. 

Q7 St. Pantnleon was physician to the Emperor Ga- 

lerius Maximianus and a Christian } he became 
an apontote from hearing the false maxims of the 
world applauded, which crime he expiated by 
suflTering martyrdom A. d. 304. 
1809. Anniversary of the battle of Talavera, at 
the close of this severe conflict which was fought 
most valiantly by both sides, the French forces 
under the conrmand of General Victor, were re- 
pulsed at all points and eflfectualiy defeated by 
the allied forces of England and Spain command- 
ed by Sir Arthur Wellesleyand General Hill, 
whose skilful operations brought the battle to a 
successful issue. 
28.Guillotined on this day at the place of execution, 
Paris, the revolutionary tyrant Maximilian Isi- 
dore Robespierre with twenty-two of his accom- 
plices amidst the execrations of the assembled 
multitude. This monsters life was a continued 
scene of perfidy and ingratitude, and his death 
affords an ample vindication of eternal justice. 
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. THE -PEASANT COUNTESS : 

4 TAU OF FRANCE. 

** You have often, my dear friend," 
said the Count Moutauban to his brother, 
" pressed me to relate the history of my 
union with the Countess. — This evening is 
suited for a tale of happiness. Sit here, 
my friend and brother, under this natural 
tapestry pf leaves and flowers^ and listen to 
the history of our love, and the disclosure 
©four felicity. 

'f It is now two summers, since our 
commune was nightly ravaged by a wolf 
of more than common savageness and 
stealthiness. Youn^ and old, children and 
men, had been assailed by this monster of 
the woods : the cattle of our farmery had 
been carried off, and devoured, or else torn 
and maimed, bv this ruthless savage : even 
the dogs, whicn had been hitherto deemed 
a sufiScient protection for their untended 
flocks, were overmastered by his courage, 
or defeated by his craftiness ; and though 
«fwy heart of peasant and hunter had* 

. Vot.n. D 



been exerted to discover his den, and dra(? 
him to death, effort after effort failed to 
track him to his sanguinary lair. It then 
became my duty, as the natural protector 
of my faithful peasantry, to search out and 
destroy this foe to their cattle-folds ; and, 
summoning my huntsmen toQ^ether, we set 
out, welf armed and confident, for the 
woods which border my domain . Por t wo 
days, however, success followed not our 
steps. It was therefore concluded, that the 
crafty enemy , scenting perhaps the staunch 
hounds, which had been mustered in more 
than common force to destroy him, had 
shrunk from before them to a lair more 
distant, where he could securely conceal 
himself till tlie cry of revenge had subsided . 
Believing this, I had given up the imme- 
diate pursuit, and had divided mv force 
into small parties, and dispatched them to 
more distant quarters, to unkennel the 
monster, and drive him back into our 
toils; and, with four followers, I con- 
tented myself with beating up the wood on 
the south. Our diligence was unrewarded, 
and, grown weary of the hopeless pursuit, 
I resigned the sport to my still-eager at* 
tendanis ; and, as the evenmg was more 
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than usually beautiful, even for our hajppy 
clime, I wandered on in pleasant contem- 
plation of the glorious hues of cloud and 
sky, as ever and anon thej burst upon mv 
view, through the interstices of the wood. 
Gently and gradually the daylight died, 
and the dusky shadows of evenin? came 
stealing over me wood, till its thick foliage 
became black and melancholy. I then 
Uiought of retracing my steps ; for weari- 
ness nad succeeded to the delight I felt in 
tlie silent contemplation of the beauties 
around me. The usual fatality which at- 
tends the late wanderer befel me ; I mistook 
the ambiguous path I had first followed, 
and still, the further I pursued it, strayed 
more remotely from the road which led 
back to the ch&teau. While thus per- 
plexed iu the mazes of this labyrinth, a 
rustling arose from the thick underwood 
about me — I started, grasped my spear 
more firmly, and felt to assure myself that 
my side-arms were safe. The sound 
ceased, and I stepped a few paces forward. 
Again the sound, and I stood on the defen- 
ave ; but asain it ceased, and I pursued 
my way. 1 paused once more for a 
moment ; and men I could distinctly hear, 



that, whatever living thmg it was which 
stirred, whether savage or man, it followed 
my steps — ^stopped when I stopped, and 
stirred when I stirred, and that so guarded- 
ly, that when the sound of my footstep 
died, the rustle of its pursuit was silent. 1 
stood therefore with more caution, and then 
I could hear, though faintly, that my pur- 
suer was gliding on its belly over the cling- 
ing moss and through the stunted fern, 
which carpetted and clothed the ground 
beneath the underwood . ^ It is the wolf ! ' 
I exclaimed ; and for a moment a throb of 
fear ran through my veins. I felt that I was 
too weary, too weak, to endure the fray 
which must ensue if we met. The stoutest 
heart in France would perhaps have felt as 
mine did, and no shame sully his courage. 
I had not long to dream of fear, for the foe 
approached nearer and nearer still ; and a 
low,* savage growl told who was the enemy 
I had to contend withal. My sinews knit 
as I grasped my good spear. A moment 
more, and a crash^ as if the mighty arm of 
an oakh^ been struck to the eajth, startled 
the awful ^lence, and made wood and earth 
vibrate with the sound. It was plain that 
the wolf had made a leap for the spot on 
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which Istood^ but had alighted short of the 
mark. Another low rustle among^ the un- 
derwood, and by the gloomy lig^ht which 
still lingered after the day, I perceived, and 
started as I beheld, the eyes of the savage 
creature glaring their horrid lustre on me. 
It was in vain to think of retreat— courage 
might do much, but craven cowardice 
nothing. With a resolute heart, therefore, 
I advanced upon him. It was, indeed, the 
wolf! 

*' And now came the struggle. With 
a loud growl, that made the wood re-echo 
as to the cry of a thousand wolves, he ad- 
vanced upon me, and I upon him. We were 
vithin two pace* of each other — reckless 
man and ruthless savage. He gazed at me 
a moment, and then crouched as if to lie 
down ; but it was to make more powerful 
his leap. In an instant he spranir, and my 
spear had penetrated the chest of the shaggy 
savage. From the force of the concussion 
with which we met, I fell, and at the same 
instant was wounded. With horrid jaws 
extended, again he sprang upon me, and 
again I woumled him ; but felt at the same 
moment that his fangs had fast, hold of me. 
I was immediately hurled to the ground, 
and gave up myself as lost. Despair made 
me Asperate, and not craven. Might to 
misht« I gcappled with the huge savage, 
tod as he was about to give the death-bite, 
I seized with both hands his tu$ked jaws, 
■ad hdd him with more than human 
ttiength. His brutal powers, meanwhile, 
were not inactive, fori felt the blood tricks 
ling down from my torn anas, as I lay 
Bnder him on the ground, ilope had not 
then forsaken me. We struggled, till, by a 
txmvulnve spring, he had flung himself be- 
hind the trunk of a tree which now seemed 
to stand between me and death . We were 
thoa parted ; and as we stood struggling, I 
could have smiled — ^but it was no moment 
for mirth. My dagger was now the only 
weapon on which I could hope for safety. 
I trusted to it, and loosed my bold. He re- 
turned to the attack with more than his 
former ferociousness — ^the last, desperate 
effort was made— I stabbed him in the 
throat, and he fell — I repeated the blow, 
and ezultingl^ heard his blood gush with a 
whistling noise from the double-mouthed 
wound. The struggle was not over yet, 
for once more his fangs fastened on me ; 
but it was his last effort — exhausted by the 
force which was to revenge his overthrow, 
he fell dead at my feet. And at the same 
instant, my powers, which had been 
strained beyond the natural strength of 
man, gave way, and I dropped exhausted 
across his lifeless carcass. 

" The moon had risen, and here and 
there her light glimmered through the top- 
most boughs of the trees; but all was dark 



about my feet. I remained on the ground 
till I had recovered my regular breath ; 
but finding that I grew fainter and fainter 
with loss of blood, no time was to be lost 
in making my way out of the wood ; for if 
I had lingered there long I must have bled 
to death. With enfeebled steps I resumed 
the tangled path, and conquering pain with 
resolution, reached, at last, the border of 
the wood. Then exhansied nature could 
no longer bear up, and I fell helplessly to 
the ground. The moon was now high in 
the heavens, and by her light I could per- 
ceive that I was not far distant from a 
small hamlet, situated, however, more 
than two leagues in an oppo.^ite direction 
to the chateau. Lights were glittering in 
the distance, and now and then the bark of 
some honest guardian of flock and fold 
gave assurance of human neighbourhood, 
and I summoned the small remainder of 
strength to reach it ; but pain and loss of 
blood had exhausted me too much for 
further struggling, and again I sank to the 
ground. I then gave up myself for lost, if 
I could not bring succour to me by calling 
for it. I hallooed, thinking it possible that 
the wind might waft my cry to some cot- 
tager, and induce him to seek out the spot 
from whence it proceeded. Even this hope 
failed me, ^nd I grew cold and rigid as 
death, with pain. At length I could hear 
footsteps approaching. Again I hallooed, 
and the sound came nearer. A peasant 
youth now approached within reach of 
converse. He demanded to know my 
distress. I explained to him that I h«^ 
been wounded by the wolf which had 
so long been the terror of the commune 
At the very mention of the wolf, the xe- 
creant wretch fled from the spot with all the 
speed which fear gives to the coward. My 
heart then died within me, for I thought I 
must perish. Another step now oame 
towards the spot. I saw,.b^ the help of 
the moonlight, he was a priest, who had 
perhaps been journeying tlius late to shrive 
some dying sinner. I hailed him, and en- 
treated he would succour a benighted 
wretch who had been wounded in the 
woods: the reputation of the wolf had 
made even the holy father too much alive 
to his own safety to heed that of another ; 
and he hurried past. Another step ap- 

S reached, so light, that for a while I 
oubted whether my fainting senses had 
not deceived me. It canae nearer, and as 
the moon silvered over the distant object, 
I beheld with joy it was a woman ! If 
compassion for me suffering is to be found 
anywhere, it is within her gentle bosom. 
God and all good men side ever with that 
gentle sex I I could no longer speak ; but 
my groans reached her ear. She ceased 
the simple melody with which I could 
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hear she was lighteuing^ the loneliness of 
her way^ and she stopped to listen. I 
found voice sufficient to tell her that I was 
dying for succour. Like an angel of pity^ 
she flew to the spot, and in a moment I 
was partly raised from the ground^ and I 
rested in ner arms. Fortunately, she had 
a small flask of homely wine in her 
basket ; she held it to my lips — ^I drank, 
and strength came back to me. Mean- 
while her gentle hand wiped away the 
clammy drops of agony which moistened 
my forehead ; and her voice, which was 
as sweet as sounds of mercy to the ear of 
the unpitied wretch, bade me to take 
cheer; and cheered I was by her as- 
siduous tenderness. 'Dew falling in the 
desert and reviving the feverexi pilgrim ; 
light breaking in upon the darkness of the 
bund ; music bursting in upon the opening 
ear of the deaf ; liberty upon the captive ; 
joy upon the sorrowful j hope upon the 
despairing, were never more welcome 
than were those welcome sounds to me ! 
Even woman's fragile strength is some- 
times powerful enough to support superior 
man in his worst neSl. Persuaded by her 
prevailing gentleness, I got again on my 
feet ; and her arms supported my painful 
steps till we had reached a small farm- 
house. A light was burning at the lattice ; 
the wicket opened the moment her voice 
was heard without ; and an aged woman 
carefully inquired if it was Estelle. * Yes, 
my good mother,' answered the gentle 
girl ; * and I have brought with me a 
poor wounded cavalier, who is dying 
through lack of assistance,' Estelle and 
her mother sustained me in— I was placed 
on a spare pallet— wine was brought to re- 
fresh my famting epirits— my hunter's 
habit carefully, stripped off, and my 
wounds staunched and bound up with the 
skill of a surgeon, and the superior tender- 
ness of woman. 

" It was then that I recovered strength 
sufficient to inform the kind creatures how 
I had fallen into so painful a plight. They 
compassioned me the more ^ for the wolf 
had also visited them, and spread terror 
and destruction around. Fruits and bread 
were placed before me, and I was pressed 
to accept freely such hospitality as they 
could bestow. But hunger, weariness, 
and wounds, were soon forgotten in new 
sensations ; for as I gazed on the young 
Estelle^ I fek that I had never till that hour 
beheld those beauties which men adore in 
woman— never till then had been thrilled 
by that undeflnable emotion which softens 
man's sterner nature; and expands his 
heart, to receive that best treasure of life ; 
love — sole remainder of that heavenly 



nature which has survived man's too-early 
fall. The admiration and the awe with 
which beauty fir$t afiects us— the thrilling 
emotion succeeding the first amazement of 
the senses at the dazzling wonder — the 
throb of the heart — the half-formed wish ; 
the hope, the fear — the thousand thoughts 
and feehngs which intoxicate the youth^ 
for the first time sensible of beauty — the 
ineffectual struggles of the tongue to tell 
the fulness of the soul — ^the despair that 
words cannot half eloquently express sen- 
sations new, and therefore indescribable ; 
the silence, which is more eloquent — the 
long, rapturous gaze when not observed, 
and the glance withdrawn when it is, only 
to return with more fervour to the absorb- 
ing object ; these circumstances were so 
new to me, that my confusion must have 
been apparent; but, fortunately, it was 
attributed to the feverish excitement^ at- 
tending my wounds, and I was persuaded 
to retire to rest. I was, indeed, almost 
glad to be alone, that I might recal my 
scattered senses — ^mediate on my feelins[s, 
and have the bright recollection of Estate 
in my solitary thoughts, whom I could not 
look at, when before me, wi&out betray- 
ing by speech, eyes, and a trembling, 
hurried eagerness of manner, the emotions 
with which her presence touched me. Yes, 
the insect of the evening, whose little life 
is lengthened by having that light snatched 
away by which it had been ulured, and 
doated on so fondly that it seemed ready 
to sacrifice itself to its flame, could not, if 
it were capable of gratitude, be more 
indebted to the hand which thus saved it, 
than I to the tender mother of Estelle, when 
she withdrew her daughter's beauty from 
my dazzled and bewildered sight, and left 
me in darkness and solitude— darkness, 
did I say ?— no, her image made the night 
more beautiful than day ! — solitude t — 
her form was as present as if she had stood 
before me ; and nad I been in a desert, I 
should not have felt that I was alone. 
Sleep never brushed my eyelids with her 
downy wm^, nor shed one honey-drop of 
her refreshing dew upon mj^ brow that 
blissful night. It passed away in one long, 
delicious, waking dream, worth all the 
dreams of sleep ; and seemed only too 
short for the visions of happiness which 
were opening before me. Agony and 
weariness had left me ; and I could have 
encountered a troop of wolves, and wel- 
comed a wound from each, if they might 
purchase a night of happy delirium such 
as then was mine ! 



To be Continued. 
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REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OP 
HERODOTUS. 

Op the romantic historians^ Herodotus 
is the earliest and the best. His anima- 
tion^ his simple-hearted tenderness, his 
wonderful talent for description and dia- 
logue, and the pure sweet flow of his 
language, place mm at the head of narra- 
tors. He reminds us of a delightful child. 
There is a grace beyond the reach of 
f'JTectation in his awkwardness, a malice 
in his innocence, an intelligence in his 
nonsense, an insinuating eloquence in his 
lisp. We know of no writer who makes 
snch interest for himself and his book in 
the heart of the reader. At the distance 
of three-and-twenty centuries, we feel for 
him the same sort of pitying fondness 
which Fontaine and Gay are said to have 
inspired in society. He has written an 
incomparable book. He has written 
something better perhaps than the best 
history ; but he has not written a good 
history ; he is, from the first to the last 
chapter, an inventor. We do not here 
refer merely to those gross fictions with 
which he has been reproached by (he cri- 
tics of later times. We speak of that 
colouring which is equally diffused over 
his whok narrative, and which perpetu- 
'ally leaves the most sagacious reader in 
doubt what to reject, and what to receive. 
The most authentic parts of his work bear 
the same relation to his wildest legends, 
which Henry the Fifth bears to the 1*em- 
pest. There was an expedition under- 
taken by Xerxes against Greece ; and 
there was an invasion of France. There 
was a battle at Platea ; and there was a 
battle at Agincourt. Cambridge and 
Exeter, the Constable and the Dauphin, 
were persons as real as Demaratus and 
Pausanias. The harangue of the Arch- 
bishop on the Salic Law and the Book of 
Numoers differs much less from the ora- 
tions which have in all ages proceeded 
from the Right Reverend bench, than the 
speeches of Mardonius and Artabanus, 
from those which were delivered at the 
Council-board of Susa. Shakspeare gives 
us enumerations of armies, and returns of 
killed and wounded, which are not, we 
suspect, much less accurate than those of 
Herodotus. There are passages in Hero- 
dotus nearly as long as acts of Shaks- 
Ijeare, in which everything is told drama- 
tically, and in which the narrative serves 
only the purpose of stage-directions. It 
is possible, no doubt, that the substance 
of some real conversations may have been 
reported to the historian. But events 
which, if they ever happened, happened 
in a^es and nations so remote that the 
particulars could never have been known 



to hun, are related with the greatest mi- 
nuteness of detail. We have all that 
Candaules said to Gyges, and all that 
passed between Astyages and Harpagus. 
We are, therefore, unable to judge whe- 
ther, in the account which be gives of 
transactions respecting which She might 
possibly have been well informed, we 
can trust to anything beyond the naked 
outiine; whether, for example, the an- 
swer of Grelon to the ambassadors of the 
Grecian confederacy, or the expressions 
which passed between Aristides and The- 
mistocles at their famous interview, have 
been correctly transmitted to us. The 
ereat events are, no doubt, faithfully re- 
fated. So, probably, are many of the 
slighter circumstances ; but which of 
them it is impossible to ascertain. The 
fictions are so much like the facts, and 
the facts so much like the fictions, that, 
with respect to many most interesting par- 
ticulars, our belief is neither given nor 
witliheld, but remains in an uneasy and 
interminable state of abeyance. We 
know that there is truth, but we cannot 
exactly decide where it lies. 

The faults of Herodotus are the faults 
of a simple and imaginative mind. Chil- 
dren and servants are remarkably Hero- 
dotean in their style of narration. They 
tell everything dramatically. Their taps 
hes and says shes are proverbial. Every 
person who has had to settle their disputes 
knows that, even when they have no in- 
tention to deceive, their reports of con- 
versation always require to be carefully 
sifted. 

Herodotus wrote as it was natural that 
he should write. He wrote for a nation 
susceptible, curious, livel}^, insatiably de- 
sirous of novelty and excitement ; for a 
nation in which the fine arts had attained 
their highest excellence, but in which 
philosophy was still in its infancy. His 
countrymen had but recently begun to 
cultivate prose composition*. Public tran- 
sactions nad generally been recorded in 
verse. The first historians might, there- 
fore, indulge without fear of censure, in 
the license allowed to their predecessors 
the bards. Books were few. The events 
of former times were learned from tradi- 
tion and from popular ballads ; the man- 
ners of foreign countries from the reports 
of travellers. It is well known that the 
mystery which overhangs what is distant, 
ei&er in space or time, frequently pre- 
vents us from censuring as unnatural what 
we perceive to be impossible. We stare 
at a dragoon, who has killed three French 
cuirassiers, as a prodigy ; yet we read, 
without the least disgust, how Godfrey 
slew his thousands, and Rinaldo his ten 
thousands. Within the last hundred years 
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stones sbout China «nA BiBtitaflt, iHybh 
ought not to have imoosed on an old 
nuitey were gravely laid down as founda- 
tions of political theories bj eminent phi- 
losophers. What (he time ot the Crusades 
is to usj the generation vf Croesus and So- 
lon was to the Greeks of the time of Hero- 
dotus. Babylon was to them^what Pekin 
was to the French academicians of the 
last century. 

For such a people was the book of He- 
rodotus compc^sed ; and, if we may trust 
to a report, not sanctioned indeed by 
writers of high authority, but in itself not 
improbable, it was composed not to be 
read, but to be heard. It was not to the 
slow circulation of a few copies, which 
the rich only could possess, that the aspi- 



Ekiiope dales its inteirecfttal and poKdeai 
supremacy, — a story whkb,. even at this 
distance of time, b tlie most marvellous 
and the most touching in the annals of 
the human race, — a story, aboundinfi;' 
with all that is wild and wonderful, wit» 
all that is pathetic and animating: with 
tile gigantic caprices of infinite wealth and 
despotic power,— with the mightier mira- 
cles of wisdom, of virtue, and of courage. 
He told them of rivers dried up in a day, 
— of provinces famished for a meal,— of 
a passage for ships hewn through the 
mountains, — of a road for armies spread 
upon the waves,— of monarchies and 
commonwealths swept away, — of anxiety^ 
of terror, of confusion, of despair ! — and 
then of proud and stubborn hearts tried m 



ring author looked for his reward. The that extremity of evil, and not found want- 
great Olynipian festival, — ^the solemnity ing,— of resistance long maintained against 
which collected multitudes, proud of the desperate odds,— ^f lives dearly sold when 



Grecian name, from the wildest mountains 
of Doris, and the remotest colonies of 
Italy and Lybia,— was to witness his tri- 
umph. The interest of the narrative, and 
the beauty of the style, were aided by the 
imposing effect of recitation, — by the 
splendour of the spectacle, — ^by the power- 
ful influence of sympatiiy. A critic, who 
could have asked for authorities in the 



resistance could be maintained no more, 
—of signal deliverance, and of unsparing 
revenge. Whatever gave a stronger air 
of reaUty to a narrative so well calculated 
to inflame the passions, and to flatter 
national pride^ was certain to be favour*- 
ably received. 

Between the time at which Herodotus 
is said to have composed his history, and 



midst of such a scene, must hare been of the close of the Pebponnesian war, about 
a cold and sceptical nature ; and few such forty years elapsed, — forty years, crowded 
critics were there. As was the historian, with great military and political events, 
guch were the auditors,— intjuisitive, ere- The circumstances of that period produc- 
dulous, easily moved by rehgious awe or ed a great effect on the Grecian charac- 
patriotic enthusiasm. Thev were the very ter ; and nowhere teas this effect so re- 
men to hear with delight of strange beasts, markable as in the illustrious democracy 
and birds, and trees, — of dwarfs, and of Athens. An Athenian, indeed, even 
giftnts, and cannibals — of gods, whose in the time of Herodotus, would scarcely 
very names it was impiety to utter, — of have written k book so romantic and gar- 
ancient dynasties, which had left behind tulous as that of Herodotus. As civili- 
them monuments surpassing all the works zation advanced, the citizens of that fa- 
Of later times, — of towns like provinces, mous republic became less visionary, and 

■ — of rivers like seas, of stupendous still less simple-hearted. They aspired to 

walls, and temples, and pyramids,— of know, where their ancestors had been 



the rites which the Magi performed at 
day-break on the tops of the mountains^ 
— of the secrets inscribed on the eternal 
obelisks of Memphis. With equal de- 
light they would have listened to the 
graceful romances of their own country. 



content to doubt ; they began to doubt, 
where their ancestors had thought it their 
duty to believe. Aristophanes is fond of 
alluding to this change in the temper of 
his countrymen. The father and son, in 
the Clouds, are evidentiy representatives 



They now heard of the exact accomplish- of the generations to which they respec- 

ment of obscure predictions, of the punish* tively belonged. Nothing more clearly 

ment of crimes over which the justice of illustrates the nature of this moral revolu- 

heaven had seemed lo slumber, ^f tion, than the change which passed upon 

dreams, omens, warnings from the dead> tragedy. The wild sublimity of -^scby- 

— of princesses, for whom noble suitors lus became the scoff of every young Phi- 

Gontended in every generous exercise of dippides. Lectures on abstruse points of 

strength and skill,— of infants, strangely philosophy, the fine distinctions of casuis- 

preserved from the dagger of the assassin, try, and the dazzling fence of rhetoric. 



to fulfil high destinies. 

As the narrative approached their own 
times, the interest became still more ab- 
sorbing. The chronicler had now to tell 
the story of that great conflict, from which 



were substituted for poetry. The lan- 
guage lost something of that infantine 
sweetness which had characterised it. It 
became less like the ancient Tuscan^ and 
more like the modem French. 
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The fashionable logic of the Greeks 
was, indeed, far from strict. Logic never 
can be strict where books are scarce, and 
where information is conveyed orally. 
We are all aware how frequently falla- 
cies, which, when set down on paper, are 
at once detected, pass for unanswerable 
arguments when dexterously and voUubly 
urged in Parliament, at the bar, or in pri- 
vate conversation. The reason is evident. 
We cannot inspect them closely enough 
to perceive their inaccuracy. We cannot 
readily compare them with each other. We 
lose sight of one part of the subject, before 
another, -which ought to be received in 
connexion with it, comes before us ; and, 
as there is no immutable record of what 
has been admitted, and of what has been 
denied, direct contradictions pass muster 
with little difficulty. Almost all the edu- 
cadou of a Greek consisted in talking and 
listening. His opinions on government 
were picked up in the debates of the as- 
sembly. If he wished to study metaphy- 
sics, instead of shutting himself up with a 
book, he walked down to the market-place 
to look for a sophist. Sa completely were 
men formed to these habits, that even wri- 
ting acquired a conversational air. The 
philosophers adopted the form of dialogue 
as the most natural mode of communicat- 
ing knowledge. Their reasonings have 
the m»its and the defects which belong to 
that species of composition ; and are cha- 
racterised rather by quickness and subtil- 
ty, than by depth and precision. Truth 
is exhibited in parts, and by glimpses. 
Innnmerable clever hints are given ; but 
no sound and durable system is erected. 
The argumentum ad hominem, a kind 
of argument most efficacious in debate, 
but utterly useless for the investigation of 
general principles, is among their favour- 
ite resources. Hence, though nothing 
can be more admirable than the skill 
which Socrates displays in the conversa- 
tions which Plato nas reported or invent- 
ed, his victories, for the most part, seem 
to us unprofitable. A trophy is set up ; 
but no new province is added to the domi- 
nions of the human mind. 

Still, where thousands of keen and rea- 
dy intellects were constantly employed in 
speculating on the qualities of actions, 
and on the principles of government, it 
was impossible that history should retain 
its old character. It became less gossip- 
ing and less picturesque ; but much more 
accurate, ana somewhat more scientific. — 
Edin. Rev. 

THE THBEE OFKICERS. 

Two old lieutenants, stout and tough. 
Found half-pay was not half enough 
To bold their hetids up gaily } 



The tar had once been in the Fl««t, 

The soldier had for quarters beat 

Not far firom the Old Bailey, 

These two, in marching order met. 
Were talking o*er the last Gazette, 

Promotion and a pension ; 
When a third officer each sees. 
And tliough before tbey stood at tase. 

They now stood all attention. 

•• Tls ordinary time," 8ai4 onej 

** 'TIS time to march, so let's begone. 

Ere this the dinner's put on; <* 

Eyes right," he adds, with look so arch, 
••We'll first get in the line of march. 

And then the loin of mutton*" 

" The signal's good, for aee," said Jack, 
** That lubber on the larboard tack 

Is bearing down to rake us ; 
That he's for action I've no doubt, 
So let us to the right about. 

For if we're left he'll take us." 

The ftoldier chi^nged his front and fied, 
The sailor aU hin canvas spread. 

Though seeming hard-a weather ^ 
Nor stopt, till in the club-room they 
Both got into a mess, they say, * 

For showing the white feather. 

|Iow " strange " the service of the laws. 
That men of war should run, because 

The officer was civil ! 
How *• passing strange," thought I, that they 
Who never fled ttom 8oult or Key, 
Should turn from him and run away. 

As if they'd seen the D— 1 ! ! 

JESSE U. 



ISLEWOBTH.t 

From the great western road retiring, stands 
A spot surrounded by historic Unds I 
The Thames, with open face as from the sea. 
Passes an ivyed church and vernal lea : — 
Here market gardens, streeU ; there, parka 

and lanes. 
Low shops with goods exposed within their 

panes ; 
Tables at doors, and children la their chairs, 
T» guard the sale of fruits and sweetmeat 

wares : 
Inns, and the ' swinging signs ' for ' man and 

horse,'— 
A cornmiU. roaring to its splashing force j 
Cots in their rural portions thickly ptaced. 
Parterres for nosegays, London friends and 

taste: 
In lofty trees, birds tend their airy nests. 
And soothe their callow young around their 

breasts } 
A stream divides the meadows by Us veins. 
Like grief the willow watches it and plains j 
Alms dwellings, built for poor In life's decline, 
Hope's sunset after wealth's uncertain shine. 
Parochial schools,— the « * stocks" for idle men : 
Nooks for the anglers, & for thieves a **deni" 
Uneven causeways— soldiers stalking rouad. 
Obedient to the bugle's martial sound j 



t From tistle— a ** hostage," and *' worth," 
a court or hall j because the hostages from fo- 
reign countries were there kept by the West 
Saxon kings. ^* 
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Steam^boats and bai^^ea, floating thro' the tide, 
Coacbea repassing fur the business ride i 
Parties in skiffs—two ferries, and a scene 
Replete with beauty, lilce a heart serene } 
Loaves in bequests on Sundays — tithes and 

prayers, 
Askings for marrying Cupid's hymen pairs; — 
A christ'ning — now a funeral — then, a peal 
Which echoes on the rising wares reTeal, 
And many a throbbing heart to goodness prone, 
lluit cheers dejection unto pleasure's throne. 

P. 



READY RECKONERS. 

* ACCORDING TO COCKER.* 

There is a book, a * pretty, nice, little 
Book,' dwindling:, like the * Horn Book,* 
fast into obscurity, and which will, when 
gone out of type, be no more seen, and 
scarcely heard of, on the huxter*s stall, or 
ride in the greasy side pocket.* — This 
* nice, little Btook,* which contains more 
heads and determined figures in it than 
all the logical loire of lx)cke, Newton, or 
Boyle, is known and esteemed highly by 
the pupils who never sat on the form while 
the ' schoolmaster is abroad.* Its name 
is the ' Ready" Reckoner,* which more 
than any book beside, brings the ready 
into immediate possession, the very * Vade 
Mecum,* — * Multum in Parvo,* and ' The- 
saurus' of an uneducated but money-get- 
ting tradesman. A truce to George Bid- 
der, or any other mental calculator of the 
same school, and a holiday, in spite of 
Dr. Duncan*s no vacation system, for all 
teachers whose brains are tried in the ser- 
vice of the four essential rules. Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 
Let mathematicians study Euclid and Ar- 
chimedes, and let good housewives be an- 
tithetical with their families ; I think, if 
controversial printers do not set the copy 
aside, that no book in the memory of 
man is so easy to study, none so percep- 
tive to Uie purpose, and that comes so 
quickly to the * mind's eye* as the Ready 
Keckoner.* A glance of the oracle, like 
that of a star, prepares the farmer's wife 
with the value of her saleable commodi- 
ties and the servant's wages are before 
her as soon as the pattens and box, evi- 
dences of parting. Speaking of farmers* 
wives, it would be absurd in the present 
a^ to see a Ready Reckoner lie on a 
piano-forte ; though, perhaps, if Miss 
Patty Amelia Jemima Augustina, were 
to study her mental figure as well as she 
doth her natural and personal one, it 
would not be the less profitable to her in 



t Provided the figures are not transposed in 
the press, and the cyphers ore not misphiced. 
p. D. 



the end. And if her dear pet son. Tommy, 
^e squire's bantling, and heir tb real and 
funded estates, were to apply himself to 
the * Sure Guide ' a little oftener, he 
would bring more grist to his father's mill, 
and avoid the Jew, who, like the * Miser * 
in Fielding*s dramatic piece of that name, 
is ever ready to execute post obit bonds 
on good securities. 

If the ' Ready Reckoner* drops into 
obscurity in this refined period, who can 
sav that in the next— Arithmetic will not 
follow ? It is impossible to * calculate,* as 
brother Jonathan would say ; but it is 
very probable that the progress of what is 
called a fashionable education, it being 
so superficial, will retromde, rather than 
advance, and like a crab, bring the next 
generation back to the estimable little 
greasy-thumb-leaved and narrow-sided 
book — the Ready Reckoner. P. 



TO MRS. C H M. 

Oh I lady calm thatrufBed breast. 
And smooth thy frowning brow. 
Too much thine anger hath oppiess'd 
The muse who sues tbee now. 

There was a time when all was gaj, 
I knew nor hopes, nor fears ; 
'Tis passed, and lonely now my way 
Lies through a vale of tears, 

I murmur not at grief or care. 
Nor aught at Fate repine ; 
The world's neglect I tamely bear. 
But cannot brook to thine. 

Then oh 1 forget— and kindly smile ; 
Sweet lady, smile again ; 
'Twill many an hour of care beguile, ) 
And banish many a pain. 

£B. COLLINS. 



THE ROSES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THB FRXNCH. 

(For the Olio,) 

Poets have always sung the rose. 

As the fair queen of youthful spring ; 
But who will dare with my sweet rose 

Their roses into contact bring. 
The fickle zephyrs by the flower 

Are held, so that they may not rove : 
But fair Louisa hath the power 

Of every where commanding love. 

Poets have always sung, Ac. 

Oh I sweet breath'dis the spring-tide rose. 

Especially at time of ev*n } 
But sweeter far is my sweet rose. 

Like some bright flower that blooms in 
heav*n. 
How playfully hat golden hair 

Flows o'er a neck of purest white : 
Louisa is supremely lUr 1 

Looisa is divinely brightr 

Ob! Bweet-bfcath'd is, &c. 
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She Is not vala» ray beauteont row ! 

Of those aUractions Mature glTes > 
Meek as the lovUe^t flower that blows, 

Louisa, dear Louisa lives. 
Child of the skies i PU place thee, aye, 

The first, the nearest to my heart : 
I'll love thee to eternity, 

Angelic maiden as thon art I 

Child of the skies ! &c. 



K. 



WHIGS AND TORIES. 

It is curious to observe how the primitive 
signification of particular words or phrases 
fremiently chan&^es with the passing events 
of the day. When the times and circum- 
stances from which they originated are lost 
sight of, or forgotten, meanings very dif- 
ferent from, and sometimes diametrically 
opposed to, their original intention, are 
frequently attached to them. It is tlius 
with the conunon appellation of Whig and. 
Tory. At this day, a whig is considered 
as a political party man, who is friendlv to 
the Catholics, and generally opposed to 
Protestant and monarchical influence. 
The tory, on the contrary, is a zealous 
opponent of what is called catholic eman- 
cipation, and usuallv a staunch supporter 
of protestant ascendancy in Church and 
State, as established under the house of 
Brunswick. 

Now, on investigating the origin of these 
names in English history, we find that the 
whigs were always the opponents of the 
papists ; and the tones, on the contrary, 
their warmest supporters. Lord Boling- 
broke, in his '* Dissertation on the State of 
Parties in the reign of Charles II." ob- 
serves, that " the tories had no disposition 
to become slaves or papists, though they 
abetted the exercise of an exorbitant power 
bv the crown, and though they supported 
thepretennons of a popish successor, 
\e The grand object of the whigs was to 
prevent, by every means, the possibility 
of a catholic dynastv in these realms ; 
while the tories were always caballing with 
the Romanists to resist the protestant as- 
cendancy. 

On referring to Rapm*s " History of the 
Whig and Tory,** written in 1716, we 
learn that these two parties were formed in 
the reign of Charles 1. The king's friends 
were called cavaliers^ which name was 
afterwards changed into that of tories. 
Those of the parliament, who were then 
called rouruikeads, afterwards received 
the appellation of whigs,* Rapin pro- 

* Hume, under the date of 1679, states, 
" This year is remarkable for being the epoch 
of the well-known epithets of Whig and Tory, 
by which, and sometimes without any mate- 
rial difference, this island has been so long di» 
Tided. The court pKrty reproached their auta- 



ceeds to explain their origin in a manner 
not very complimentary to either party. 

At that time the denomination of tory 
was applied to certain robbers, or banditti 
in Ireland, who lurked upon the mountains, 
or in the islands which lorm the vast bogs 
of that country. As the king's enemies ac- 
cused him of favourmg the Irish rebellion^ 
which broke out at Sie same time, they 
gave his friends the name of tories. On 
the other hand, the latter, to be even with 
their adversaries, who were strictly united 
with the Scots, nicknamed them wht'gs,f 
who were, in Scotland, the same sort of 
banditti as the tories in Ireland. It appears 
by this, that these two names are as ancient 
as the beginning of the troubles, though 
they did not come into fashion till many 
years afterwards. I cannot tell precisely 
about what time ; but the names of cava- 
lier and roundhead seem to have remained 
till the restoration of Charless 11. and those 
of tory and whig, to have afterwards ob- 
tained by little and little. These are the 
two parties that began to divide England in 
the time of Charies the First, and which 
divide it still. The papists immediately 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
kipg, who was not so much their enemy 
as the parliament was ; and they have 
ever since remained united with the tory 
party. 

In speaking of parliament, Rapin means 
exclusively the House of Couunons, who 
as whigs were unanimously opposed to the 
papists ; while the king ancf lords, in 
the spirit of toryism, secretly supported 
them ; and this same feeling, as Rapin ob- 
serves, existed to his time. J For instance, 
the Jacobites, or hi^h tories, were alwaj'S 
supported by catholic influence, while they 
were violently opposed by the whigs, or 
supporters of the protestant ascendancy.— 
Gents. Mag; 



gonists with their affinity to the fanatical con- 
venticlers in Scotland, who were known by 
the name of Whigs j ttie country party found 
a resemblance between the courtiers and the 
Popish banditti in Ireland, to whom the ap- 
pellation of Tory was affixed— and after this 
manner, these foolish terms of reproach came 
into public and general use } and even at pre- 
sent seem not nearer their end than when they 
were first invented." 

t Burnet tells us the name is derived from 
the word whiggam, used by the western 
Scots in driving their horses, whence the driv 
ers were called whiggamors, and by contrac- 
tion whigs, 

t In another place, he says, "The Papists 
are also reckoned m branch of the Tories, be- 
cause they are attached to the party. As they 
can never hope to make their religion national 
but by the means of an absolute king, it is not 
surprising that t^ey should herd with the or- 
bitrarg Tories.** 
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NEW ITALIAN OPERAS, AND 
THEIR REHEARSALS. 

As there are not many of our readers^ 
vrho, although they may be often visitants 
of the Opera, can have the most distant 
idea of the trouble, jealousies, and an- 
xieties that always attend the production 
of a new Italian opera, we lay before them 
Mr. Ebers' account, from his " Sevea 
Years of the King's Theatre," which, we 
tMnk, has sufficient interest to warrant us 
in laying it before them : — 

'* The composer, on applying himself 
to his task, pioulds the first rough score 
of his music on the scale of the piano- 
forte, and this, when completed, forms the 
groundwofk or skeleton of the entire piece. 
The music having been appUed to the 
words which .are supplied by the poet of 
the Theatre, the next step is to adapt the 
Afferent parts of the music to the capabi- 
lities of the performers, to whom the cha- 
racters of the opera, when cast, are to be 
allotted, in order that the best effects may 
be produced with the means of IheTheatre; 
and in this resides the chief advantage of 
a composer being engaged to pioduce 
operas for a particular theatre. This 
adaptation being made, the scene of opera- 
tions having b^n hitherto confined to the 
composer's apartment, the coucert-room 
of the Theatric, or some room of similar 
dimenaons, is resorted to, and an embryo 
rdiearsal of the whole vocal part of the 
opera gone through, the accompaniment 
l^mg as yet limited to the composer's 
piano-forte. 

^' Before proceeding to the stage, the 
orchestral parts require to be set, and these 
are now added, according to the nature of 
the expression to be conveyed, and the 
strength of the instrumental music of the 
Theatre, In many of Rossini's operas, 
parts are composed for military bands be- 
hind the scenes, in addition to the orchestra. 

" The opera having bv these gradations 
received its form, and the composer's 
finishing touches being bestowed upon it, 
it is committed to rehearsal in the regular 
manner, the getting up, or mounting, 
being performed under the superintendence 
of the composer, with the director, con- 
ductor, and stage-manager, though two of 
these latter characters frequently unite in 
the same person. 

*' The word rehearsal summons up, to 
all practically acquainted with its meaning, 
a scene beyond description. If the per- 
formances of a theatre are intended to re- 
present the truth of human nature, a re- 
hearsal is the living reality, — the scene 
where the veil is rent in twain, and all 
the turmoil laid open (o the view which 
can be produced by the undisguised opera- 



tions of vanity, self-love, and jealousy. 
The fabled crowds who petition^ heaven 
to allot their parts in lire otherwise than 
Fate had cast them, are but a type of the 
inmates of a theatre behind the scenes, 
when contending for prominent characters 
in an opera. 

'^ Perhaps with the very first performers 
there is not much of thi^, as their right to 
the principal parts cannot be disputed. 
But dire is the struggle among all below. 
A part rather better than another is an 
apple of contention, which, to manager, 
director, and conductor, proves a most 
bitter fruit. As every person likes to have 
(hat character which may best serve — not 
the general effect of the piece,' or the in- 
terests of the theatie, which are wholly 
immaterial — but his or her own object in 
making the greatest di^lay possible ; and 
as non-concession is the permanent rule 
of the place, the opera is placed iu the 
pleasing predicament of being able neither 
to get one way nor the other. The prima 
donna, whose part is settled, attends the 
rehearsal, and the seconda, being dis- 
pleased with her own station ki the piece, 
will not go on ; and the first lady, indig- 
nant at being detained to no purpose, goes 
away, and the business is over for the 
day. If the mans^er is positive, the lady 
falls ill. Biagioli, being refused a part 
she wanted in ' Elisa e Claudio,' took to 
her bed for two days, in consequence, as 
she said, of being so afflicted by my de- 
cision. 

" The refusal to proceed is the more 
effectual engine, because it puts all the 
rest of the company out of humour at their 
time being occupied needlessly : all com- 
plain, and a dialogue goes on, m which 
every body talks at once ; and probably 
three different languages, at least, being 
simultaneously employed by different 
speakers, the result may be conceivable, 
but not expressible. The signori protest, 
the signore exclaim, the choruses are 
wonderfully in concert in their lamenta- 
tions, the director commands, intreats, 
stamps, and swears, with equal success, 
and, in the midst of the Babel, the gentle- 
men of the orchestra, who wish all the 
singers at the devil, endeavour to get over 
the business of the day by playing on 
without the vocal music. The leader of 
the orchestra, finding all ineffectual, puts 
on his hat, and walks away, followed by 
violins, basses, trombones, and kettle- 
drums, en masse, and the scene at length 
concludes as it may, the manager, com- 
poser, and director being left to calculate 
together the progress of business. 

" The general wish before alluded to, 
on the part of performers, of strengthen- 
ing their own parts by the introduction of 
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exraneous matter^ without regard to itft 
effect on the general tone and character of 
the piecej is a principal cause of disunion 
between the director and the smgers, and 
seldom overcome without some sacrifice. 

** To know how these jairing elements 
are to be composed into harmony^ requires 
almost the experience of a life. The 
flatteries, the compliances, the power of 
dtpiomacy, requisite to effect this object, 
are incite. Decision and address are in- 
cbspoisable ; to be too uncompromising is 
dangerous, but to be too accommodating 
is worse. 

*' The opera bemg at length, with 
whatever sacrifices, put in a way of ap- 
pearance, is aimounced, and when pre- 
sented, the composer presides in person at 
the piano-forte the three first nights of its 
appearance." 



HENBT THE FOURTH AND HIS AM- 
BASSADOR. 

Baisompiere told, in jocund strain. 

Bis king, how he had entered Spain : 

*' Twas on a mnle," said he j ** and there, 

BeUeveme, it made thonsauds stare." 

Henry, mirth sparkling in his eye, 

6are the ambaMador reply : 

*' No wonder ; seen so strange a sight ; 

1 think it probable they might 

Indulge in sportive ridicnle. 

To see an ass bestride a mulk." 

*• Sire, what yon say is very true. 

They saw I represented yon I ** 

T. R. K. 



THE FIRST AT THETRYSTIN6 PLACE. 

This is the hour, but yet he it not here : 
The sun hath sunk beyond yon western hill, 
And every rippling brook, and murmuring 

rill 
Befleeu Gytherea's lustre, bright and clear. 
This is the spot, the aged oak tree near. 
Beneath whose spreading boughs and cooling 

shade. 
My Arthur oft his vows of love hath made. 

He cannot be untme, oh, no 1 whene'er 
Did youth so brave unfaithful prove } I fear 
That him befalleth some mischance, some 

harm, — 
My beating heart is filled with alarm- 
But see 1 my love is safe : he doth appear. 
Now all my cares are to the wild wind giv*n. 
Now welcome to my heart, my love, my joy, 
my heaven I K. 



THE RIVER MOLE. 

A SURREY SKETCH. 

The Mole is formed by the union of 
several springs rising on the southern 
border of the county, and in the forest of 
Tligale, in Sussex, which, in the parish of 



Horley, about three miles on the south of 
Reigate, compose a conside^rable stream. 
It flows at first through a flat country, till it 
approaches the great barrier of hiJls which 
extend across the couuty. Near Dorking, 
which it leaves on the south-west, it enters 
one of the defiles of these hills, and, 
traversing a romantic valley, washes the 
foot of Box-hill in its progress to Leather- 
bead. Here it makes its exit from among 
the hills, and winding through a range of 
commons, or heath, by Stoke, almost en- 
eirclesthe village of Cobham, and proceeds 
to Esher. At tlus part the river loses all its 
beauty, and creeps fduggishiy on through a 
flat country, till its conflux with the 
Thames opposite Hampton Court. Tliis 
river has long been celebrated for a pecu- 
liarity. Allumng to its passage through the 
hills, Camden says, '' the Mole hides it- 
self, or is rather swallowed, at the foot of 
the hill (Box-hiin, and for that reason the 
place is called Tne Swallow ; but, about 
two miles below, it bubbles up and rises 
again ; so that the inhabitants of this track, 
no less than the Spaniards, may boast of 
having a bridge that feeds several flocks of 
^eep." There is sometlung so pleasingly 
romantic in this account, by the old ms- 
torian, that we may readily suppose it was 
not only the ground-work of belief, among 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, for 
successive ^ears, and even ages, of primi- 
tive simplicity, but a matter of faith among 
later topographers, until at length the liU» 
Mr. Manning, in his excellent history of 
the county, explained the true character of 
the phenomenon. Referring to the passage 
I have quoted from Camden, the able 
modem historian says, '' from this fabu- 
lous account, plainly founded on an idea, 
suggested by common report, the reader 
might be led to imagine that the river 
actually disappears, forms the channel be- 
neath the surface of the earth, and at a cer- 
tain distance rises asain and pursues its 
course above ground. The truth of the 
matter seems, however, to be this : the 
soil, as well under the hied of the river as 
beneath the surface on each side, being of 
a spongy and porous texture, and having 
by degrees become formed into caverns of 
different dimensions, admits the water of 
the river through certain passages in the 
banks and bottom." — '* In very dry 
seasons the current is, in certain places, 
entirely exhausted, and the channel re- 
mains dry, except here and there a stand- 
ing pool. By the bridge at Thorncrofr, it 
rises again in a strong spring, and after that 
the current is constant." From the cir- 
cumstance of this singular river burying it- 
self, as it were, in its subterraneous chan- 
nels, it undoubtedly derived its present 
name of the Mole. In more ancient times 
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it appears to have been called the Emlap, 
the upper part of it being known by that 
name in the 5th of Edwam III. and even so 
late as the reign of Henry VIII. 

Having thus furnished a brief account 
of this feature of Helmsdale — perhaps suf- 
ficiently dry and uninteresting for my 
more fanciful and romantic readers — i 
shall now endeavour to keep my pledge as 
to the additional sketch which is to give 
more beauty and interest to the picturesque 
banks of the Mole. If it be but a sUght 
miniature description^ it is purely from 
Dature and from actual life. 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

On the banks of the Mole^ about forty 
years aeo, lived an honest and highly re- 
spectable miller J whose mind was as un- 
contaminated as the beautiful stream that 
turned his mill. Robust in person, and 
powerful in physical strength, he was 
vet as mild as the lamb in disposition and 
in conduct. Whatever vexations and dis- 
appointments might come upon him (and 
being but a mortal he had nis share])^ he 
never uttered an exclamation of impatience 
or discontent, nor ever suffered the com- 
mon accidents of life to ruffle his benevo- 
lent temper. This good man had a 
daughter, and the infant girl delighted his 
heart as she began to lisp his name and 
cling round his neck in the fondness of 
natural affection. His little black-eved 
Mary was but eighteen months old when 
her beloved father was one evening (a 
dark drearv evening) brought home by 
some friendly neighbours, who had found 
him on the road from Reigate market. 
Hebad parted from his family in the morn- 
ing^ full of health and spirits— on his re- 
turn his horse threw him, and he who had 
thus left his house but a few hours before, 
was now brought home a corpse ! — Let us 
pass over the scene that followed. If it 
cannot be imagined any description would 
be in vain. Mary had a widowed mother ; 
she was a good woman — she loved her little 
Mary the more for her father's sake, for 
she well knew his value, and she had lost 
him for ever. As she beheld the dear in- 
nocent he had left behind, she thought of 
all the tenderness he had bestowed upon 
her ; and thus the living legacy was her 
comfort and her interesting support under 
all her calamities. Mary inherited the 
temper of her father. Through the early 
stages of childhood, and the important 
period of " school-days," the darK-eyed 
girl (a timid blushing little brunette) was 
the growing comfort of her affectionate and 
only living parent. But Mary was now 
ififteen— she had left school — she was a 
favourite companion with the maidens and 
youths of the village — and the increasing 



lustre of her black ^e, as it glanced upon 
other faces, imparted a secret consciousness 
that she was rapidly approaching woman- 
hood. Mary was watched and loved by 
more than one ; but she gave her heart to 
one whomjshe selected from affection only, 
and not for any external advantages. She 
confessed her love with tremulous mo- 
desty, and with undisguised truth. From 
that hour they were daily companions, and 
they were mutually happy. When Mary 
was eighteen, they married — and future 
happiness appeared like a vista of undis- 
turbed light before them. They left the 
parental shore, and commenced with 
cheerfulness and joy the uncertain voyage 
of life. That voyage has had many bright 
scenes and sunny days— but many dark 
tempestuous clouds have risen over their 
little bark, and threatened inevitable de- 
struction. How has the timid Mary of the 
Mole been able to bear the trials, the 
threatenings, and the dangers of the 
storm? She has astonished those who 
remembered her gentle childhood and 
youth — ^who then supposed her formed 
only for ease and for the retiring endear- 
ments of an affectionate heart ; she has 
proved that the most genuine tenderness is 
capable of bearing the ills of life with more 
steady courage than even the Amazonian 
spirit that usurps the province of man. In 
the hour of domestic affliction, Mary's 
9ver-enduring spirit of mildness and con- 
tent has been the support of her husband*s 
mind. She has been the mother of ten 
children, but she has wept over the graves 
of three. The miller's daugKter is equally 
beloved as a wife, a mother, and a friend. 
She has never maide an enemy by her dis- 
position — and I cannot believe she has 
ever had an enemv. — ^Is there any 

general interest in this little sketch ? Per- 
aps not : yet it is true to nature — and 
some there are in Helmsdale, who will re- 
cognize the living original, and acknow- 
ledge the correctness of ihe picture. — 
Gent. Mag. 

LOPEZ DE VEGA. 

In Rapin's Reflexions sur la.Poetique, 
we find the following notice of a Spanish 
writer : — 

No person ever had a greater genius 
for comedy than Lopez de Vega, a Spa- 
niard 5 he had a fertility of wit, joined to 
a great natural beauty, and an admirable 
facility, for he composed more than three^ 
hundred plays: his name alone formed 
an eulogium to his' pieces, so much repu- 
tation had he established : and it seemed, 
as if a work went out of his hands, but 
to merit the approbation of the public 
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He had a mi too vast to confine himself 
to rules^ or give himself limits^ and it was 
that which obliged him to abandon him- 
self to his genius, because he was always 
sure of it ; he consulted no other com- 
mentary for his compositions than the 
tale of his auditory ; and he governed 
himself more upon the success of a piece, 
than upon reason. At last he defied all 
the scruples of unity and probability. 
But as he wished generally to refine upon 
wit, his imaginations are often more happy 
than just, and more ridiculous than na- 
tural ; for, by too much refining, his 
gaiety became by want of force to be too 
delicate, and his graces cold by having 
too much finesse. K. 



ORNAMENTAL GRAVES AT BALSTAL. 

At Baistal, a little village situated near 
Mount Jura, the traveller, in examining 
the church-yard, is particularly struck 
with the pious homage paid to the memo- 
ry of the dead, not only in the gilded 
tomb-Stones, and painted crosses, which 
are stuck thick over the ground ; but in 
the humble affection which gives the 
grave itself an air of animation, by plant- 
ing the pink, the violet, and other sweet 
scented herbs, on the green mound, be- 
neath which repose the mouldering dust. 
Instead of the murky atmosphere and re- 
pulsive gloom of a receptacle of the 
dead, the church yard, placed amidst 
woods, rocks, and pastoral hills, and 
(mitting the sweet fragrance of newlv 
■springing flowers, and the iresh garlands 
hung around tombs, excite pleasing ima- 
ges of hope to the mind, and lead to sooth- 
ing meditation. It calls to the remembrance 
of the spectator the wish of Ossian. " O 
lay me, ye that see the light, near some 
rocks of my hills, let the thick hazels be 
around, let the rustling oak be near. 
Green be the place of my rest, and let 
the sound of the distant torrent be 
heard." H. B. 



No. 9. 



SENECA. 

Senega was the father of Lucius, the 
philosopher, and vulgarly called the de- 
clamator. His declamations were not com- 
posed, but digested, and methodised by 
nim ; in which the neat manner and display 
he evinced, gained hini.sufficient applause. 
Lipsius says, bis work is very profitable 
for eloquence, because he brings into one 



body a condensation of the members of all 
other orators. And again comparing him 
with his son, he says, '* in the son, wisdom 
is the thin^ which affects me, in the father, 
comity, pleasantness^ and a clear elo- 
quence." If Cicero and Quintilian be ex- 
cepted, there is nothing written in the 
Latin tongue more purely and more ele- 
gantly. P. 
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THE EARL OP DESMOND. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Gerald, earl 
of Denmond, was defeated, wounded, 
and taken prisoner, T>y his rival, Butler, 
Earl of Ormond, with whom he was al- 
ways at war. As the Orraondians were 
conveying him from the field, stretched 
upon a bier, hissupp«)rters, with a natural 
triumph, exclaimed, *' Where is now the 
great Lord of Desmond f " " Where I" 
returned the wounded chief, " where, but 
in his proper place— on the necks of the 
Butlers.'* T. T. 

THE WIDOW OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Some short time since an honest Gal- 
lovidian, whose piety is more to be com- 
mended than his poetry, called on the 
widow of Robert Bums, and was ushered 
into the comfortable little parlour, in which 
were penned those inimitable lyrics that 
promise to live as long as language en- 
dures. A lengthened and dreary pause 
ensued, broken only by the usual common- 
place remarks on the weather, &c., when 
the man, as if ashamed to sit longer silent, 
drew from his pocket a printed prospectus, 
and read the names of a numoer of indi- 
viduals who had agreed to patronize his 
forthcoming volume. Mrs. Bums, who 
is perfectly aufait to the business of tub- 
scribing, and who is used to the visits of 
wandenng authors,*^ requested that her 
name might be added to the Ust, and again 
all) was silent as the grave. At length 
the stranger, after repeatedly fixing his 
eyes, first on the ceiling and then on the 
carpet, stammered out, — *' Mem, did 
your husband repent on his death-bed o' 
the mony heavy sins he had committed ?" 
Mrs. Bums looked at the man with sur- 

Erise, as if doubting whether he were in 
is senses, and hinted, " more in sorrow 
than in anger," ,1hat she was not accus- 
tomed to be asked any such impertinent 
questions. This was a damper ; and if 
there be any truth in physiognomy, his 
hardship evidently felt it 'as such. Still 
he was not to be driven from his purpose ; 
for, on seizing his hat to depart, he re- 
tumed to the charge in the following 
shape.— ^" I own, Mem, I admire tome 
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o* your husband*s poems, but there's 
ithers o' them I dinna like at a'.'* 
*' Aweel," said the widow, as she saw 
Ae 1)ardling oat of the door, ** take care 
that the public dinna say the same, or may 
be something waur o* yours." 

THOMAS COOK, THE MISER, 

The stratagems of this wicked and rapa- 
cious old miser to obtain either money or 
money's worth, from persons of more 
liberal disposition than himself, were nu- 
merous. His most favourite one Was that 
of pretending indisposition near the door of 
some stranger, whom he thought adapted to 
his purpose. His sham illness procured 
him admission, with a glass of wine, or 
more substantial refreshment : then, *' feel- 
ing himself better," he would begin to take 
particular notice of the children, ask their 
names, and at last, with a peculiar manner 
of his own, request to have those names in 
writing. Takinof leave with a profusion 
of thanks, after due care to mention his 
place of abode, and to hint that he was the 
possessor of considerable property, — ^the 
good people began to entertain a surmise 
that ' the gentleman* must have some in- 
tention of remembering the children to 
their advantage, probably in his vAll, and 
they were not long in resolving to take 
every opportunity of cultivating his good 



opinion. Tlicn would pour in ^ 
turkeys, pheasants, fish, &c. &c. upon the 
delighted Cooke ; with sometimes a dozen 
of the wine he had praised so much ; tiU 
at length, by having possessed himself of a 
number of such good friends, his house- 
keeping expences were not only reduced 
to almost nothing, but he began to derive 
money from the sale of the choicest pre- 
sents, reserving the worst for the consump- 
tion of himself and family. To detail his 
other meannesses would be almost an end- 
less task. His writing-paper he obtained 
by purloining pieces from the Bank at his 
daily visits there; his ink by carrying 
about a large vial, and begging it of his 
friends ; and he constantly used the latter 
article as a substitute for blacking. He 
was a perfect pest to every medicS man, 
from whom he thought he could smuggle 
advice for some constitutional complaints 
he was afSicted with. His wife died of a 
broken heart, occasioned by his ill-treat- 
ment. He kept a horse, having: converted 
the kitchen of his house in Winchester- 
place into a stable for its reception ; and 
once, when travelling, paid handsomely 
for trespass, in turning it to feed in a 
meadow by the road-side, after having 
practised Uie same expedient on many 
previous occasions with impunity. 



^Ull€rffi(^8r« 



The eighth month of our year. It was called Sextilis by the Romans, from its 
being the sixth month. of the year, their calendar beginning with March. The name 
Augustus was given to it by Octavius Caesar, upon his being so sumamed by the 
senate. The epithet Augustus^ the Romans bestowed upon their gods as well as' their 
emperors. This month was considered by them as under the protection of the goddess 
Ceres, the yellow robed protector of com and harvests. 

By our Saxon ancestors, it was termed Am-monat, or Bam-monat, in allusion to the 
barns or storehouses being filled by the,husbandamn with the season's produce. 

There are only tw# months in the calendar which retain the names that were given to 
them by the Roman Emperors, July and August— during the latter the ancients ob- 
^rved the following feasts :— 

On the first day of the month, sacrifices were oflfered to Mars and to Hope^ and on 
the third to Health ; on the sixth to Hope ; on the tenth to Ops (a name of Rhea, 
Ceres's mother) and Ceres ; on the eleventh to Hercules ; on the thirteenth to Diana and 
Vertumnus ; on the seventeenth to Janus ; and on the twenty-eighth to Victory. The 
second of the month was a Feriae, or holiday commemorative of Caesar's subduing 
Spain. The thirteenth was a festival of Slaves and Serving- women . The Portumna- 
hati Games were celebrated on the seventeenth, in honour of Portumnus, a sea-god, who 
presided over the ports. By the Greeks he was called Melicertus and Palaemon, and ac- 
cording to some he is supposed to have been Neptune : they honoured him by certain 
combats called Portumnales, and Isthmian games, which were performed in the 
Isthmus of Corinth. In Rome, there was a temple dedicated to Portumnus. 

The Consualia took place on the eighteenth. The feast and games under this appella- 
tion were instituted in honour of Census, the ^od of Counsel, whose temple in the Cir- 
cus was covered, to shew that counsel ought to be kept secret. Consus has also been 
considered as another name for Neptune, and, therefore, these i^ames aie supposed by 
some to have been made in honour of this deitv, who is said to have given the horse to 
the human race. During the holding of these feasts, a magnificeait equestrian procession 
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took place^ and all the horses and asses were ornamented with flowers, and kept wholly 
from labour. " 

These games were first instituted by Evandn and re-establidied by Romulus. Cyprianus 
calls Consus the god of cheatmg and malice, from his inspiring Romulus to ravlefa the 
Sabine virgins, who had been invited by him to come to Romp to witness the celebration 
of these games. The LasiVinalia, or Vincdia Rustica, a feast held among the Romans 
in honour of Jupiter, occurred on the nineteenth, and was observed with great ceremony 
through the whole of Latium. This feast was instituted to obtain an abundant vintage ; 
the sacrifice being a female lamb. On the twenty-third, the Vulcanalia or Vulcania, in 
honour of Vulcan, were celebrated in the Flaminian Circus. Vulcan, being the god of 
fire^ a portion of the sacrifices was burned upon his altar. The twenty-fourth waa a 
Feriae or Holy -day, instituted in honour of the Moon. On the twenty-mth, the festival 
called Opiconsiva, in honour of Ops was held. And on the following day, the Vol- 
tumalia, a feast, celebrated in honour of Voltumus took place. The deity, Voltumus, 
was nothing more than the river of that name, which the people of Campania deified. 

During this month, the sun is in the si^s, Leo and Virgo. 

The month of August is generally considered the finest of the whole year, and to the 
farmer, when it proves so, it, perhaps, is the most valuable, from its being that which 
crowns his toil and care with wealth. 

The seaton, at this period of the year, has been , by a writer most familiar with the'sub- 
ject, likened to a '' man of forty," who, from enjoying a healthy and vigorous consti- 
tution, fancies himself young, '' because he does not feel himseligettmgold;"— butto 
the observers of this month, the indications of wear are obvious, for everyday the ni^ht 
borrows from it^ length, and thereby evinces thfe incifuent decay of summer. Leaving 
these gloomy anticipations of the future, let us turn to those delightful and pleasurable 
sights that are present to our view, and speak of those golden and luxuriant prospects 
which are magnificently glowing in all the attractiveness of genial summer. Such pros- 
pects, to have the full admiration that their manifold beauties claim, can only be viewed 
m the open-field countries, where the eye has full scope to survey at once the uninter- 
rupted extent of land, rich in its yellow produce — ^the fragile stems of the ripened grain, 
bending beneath their burthen, bowed by the breeze, ready for those who wield the 
sickle, and 

'* All day ply their task } with mutual chat 
BegoUing each the sultrf tedious hours. 
Around tbein fails in rows the severed corn, 
Or the shocks rise tn regular array. 

But when high noon invites to short repast, 
Beneath the shade of sheltering thorn they sit, 
Divide the simple meal, and drain the cask : 
The swinging cradle lulls the whimp'ring babe 
Meantime } while growling round, if at the tread 
Of hasty passenger alarmed, as of their store 
Protective, stalks the cur with bristling back. 
To guard the scanty scrip and msset frock.'* 

To the charms of the corn harvesUng, which concludes with the whitened oat and 
barley, the blackened, parched, and shrivelled bean and pea— may be mentioned, 
though last, not of least importance, tlie gathering of the produce of the hop-garden, on 
which hangs so much commercial speculation. Having encroached upon our limits by 
the lengthiness of this article, we can only glance at the flower and fruit garden, and 
close our account. The former, though sensibly diminished in its niimber of blooming 
plants, still presents others, not less conspicuous and beautiful — among which are, the 
amaraiith3the French marigold, the geranium tribe, the Helianthtu (sun flower), and 
the climbing clematis, pregnant with fragrant and beautiful flowers. From this scene, 
we turn to we fruit garden, the produce of which has put on all its beauty and is fast 
coming into season, on the sunny wall-^- 

■•The mealy p/«m 
Hangs purpling, or displays an amber hue ; 
TlMlusciousyS^, the tempting pear, the vine. 
Perchance that in the noontide eye of light 
Basks glad in rich festoons. The downy peach 
Blushing like youthful cheeks } the nectarine full 
Of lavishjuice.*' 

All ! all ! bespeak the goodness of the bountiful Creator to unthankful man !— • 

" The imp of noise and strife.** 
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DATE. DATS. 



COKRBSPONDING CHRONOLOGY. 



Jaly 29 Tntt. 



30 Wed. 



St. Felix. 

San ris. 16m an. 4 

— sets 4600. 7- 



Sta. Abden 8nd| 
Snmeii. 

High Water. 
21in af. 4 morn 
41 i afirii 



Tbura. 



St. John Colom- 

bini. 
Sunris. 18m af. 4 
42 7 



Angiutl 



Frid. 



St. Ethelwold. 
Lammaa Day. 
High Water, 
44m af. 6 mom 
9 — — daftern 



..— 3Satar< 



8 SUN. 



St. Stephen. 
Moon*8 laat quar. 
38m af. 8* 



Sunday after 

Trinity. 
Lbs for the Day 
IScKingalB.m 
l»c. Kings 1 B. 

even. 
The Invention of] 

St. Stephen. 



4|'Uo°*^ St. Loanos, abbot 

of Ireland* He 
diedA.D. 1221 



Tnes. 



St. Oswald, 
High Water, 
86m aft 9 morn. 
8 lOaftrn. 



July 29 St. Felix succeeded DIonysins in the papal clialr, 
A. D. 271. Feiix sat for four years, and was 
martyred in the reign of Aurelian. Of the wri- 
tings of Feiix, nothing but a fragment of an 
epistle wrttten to Maximua, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, against the heresy of Sabellius and Pan- 
los Samosatenns is extant. 
80Tliese saints were Persians. They snffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, for confessing the fidth of 
Christ during the persecution of Deciiu, ad 250. 

1771. Died JBT. 58, the celebrated pojtt, Thomas 
Gray, author of that beautiful perfondance, the 
Elegy written in a Country Church-yard. The 
worics of this author, though few In number, 
evince the highest genius and snblimity. 

1775. Beturned tfO England on this day. Captain 
James Cook, the circumnaTlgator, having com- 
pleted his second voyage of dbcovery, under- 
tairing to decide whether a southern continent 
really did exist. During this voyage the Friendly 
Isles, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
Norfolk Island, were discovered, with the loss 
only of one of his crew. 

This saint was the founder of the Order of Jesuits, 
or St. Jerome, which was confirmed by .Pope 
Urban V. He died a.d. 1367. 
188. Fought on this day the batUe of Chevy Chace, 
between the English and Scots, under tiie earls 
Piercy and Douglas, when the former was taken, 
and the latter slain. 
August 1st. Ethel wold was bishop of Winchester, and « 
man of great learning and unbounded benero- 
lence. He is said to have trailt Peterborough Ca- 
thedral and Romney Church. His death hap. 
pened a.d. 984. 

798. The celebrated victory of the Nile, some- 
times called the Battle of Aboukir, was achieved 
by Admiral Nelson on this day, when the whole 
naval force of tiie French was destroyed. 

1814. Anniversary of the Jubilee Festival, held in 
St. James's and Hjde Paries, in celebration of the 
Peace, and the centenary accession of the House 
of Brunswick. 
2|St. Stephen was elected to fin tha pontifical chair, 
A. D. 253, in which he was beheaded during the 
Valerian persecution in 257. 

IMO. KUled wbiUt hunting in the New Forest, 
William II. sumamed Bufus, by Sir Walter 
Tyrrell, a French knight. 

The finding of the relics of St, Stephen, under the 
ruins of an old temple near Jerusalem, by Locian, 
a priest, Is cdebrated by the Romish Charch on 
this day. 

1347. Taken on this day the town of Calais by Edw. 
III. King of England, after a siege of 1 1 months. 
Calais remained in possession of the English 
until 1518, when it capitulated to the Duke of 
Guise, after a siege of eight days. 

1202. The Princess Eleanor, with Prince Arthur, 
the niece and nephew of King John, were taken 
prisoners at Mirabel, in Normandy ; the princess 
was brought to the castle of Bristol, where she 
was confined for forty years. 

This saint was one of the early kings of Britain, 
and succeeded his brother Ethelfrid, a.d. 634 : he 
was a zealous promoter of the introduction of 
Christianity into his kingdom. In converting bis 
people he was assisted by Aldan, a Scotch Monk» 
a man of great zeal and moekness, whose doc. 
trines he interpreted to the nobles and people 
himself. After reigning eight years happily and 
virtuously over his subjects, he was slain in 
battle by Penda, King of Mercia, at the place 
now called Oswestry in Shropshire. 
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RUDOU>H AND ETELINA ; ., 

A LEGEND OF GREIFEN9TEIN. 

As «arly as the; eleventh century, the 
lorcts of Greifeiistein wejre famed and feared 
throughout Germany. One of the first 
knights wh«t*bore that name lost his lady 
soon after she had presented him with a 
daughter, who received the name of Ete- 
lina. The dying mother, painfully aware 
how little attention would be paid to the 
education of a femide by a rtfde and reck- 
less father, half knight, half freebooter, 
however fond he might be of his child^ 
had recommended her mfant with her last 
breath to ^ the care of a kind and pious 
monk, the chaplain of the castle, and 
under his affectionate guidance the pretty 
playful girl gradually ripened into the 
beautiful and accomplished woman. Sir 
Reinhard of Greifenstein, though stem, 
turbulent, and unlettered himself, was, 
nevertheless^ sensible to thb charms and 
Tntelligence? of his daughter ; and often as 
Vol. II. E 



he parted her fair hair, and kissed her 
ivory forehead, before he mounted his 
steed, or entered the bark that waited to 
bear him to the hunt or the battle, a feiel* 
ing of which he was both pioud and 
' ashamed would moisten his eye, and 
subdu6 a vbice naturall^>harsh and grat 
ing, inta a tone almost of tenderness. On 
his. return weary and sullen fi^m a fruit- 
less chase, or a baffled enterprise, the song 
of Eteliiia could banish the frown Irohi 
•his brow, when even the wine-cup had 
been thrust untasted away, and the fa- 
vourite hotSnd beaten for a mis-timed 
j;ambol. So fair a flo^er^ even in the 
solitary castle of Greifenstein y was not 
likely to bloom unknown or unsought. 
The fame of Etelina*s beauty spread 
throughout the land; Many a nolile 
knight shouted her name,, as his bright 
sword flashed from the scabbard ; and 
many a gentle squire fought less for his 
gilt spurs, than for the smile of Etelina. 
The minstrel who sung her praises had 
aye the richest largess ; and the little foot- 
page who could tell where she might be 
met with in the summer twilight, clingirig 
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to fhe arm of the aUver-halred ohaplaie^ 
might reckon on a Mnk of hu masler's 

sdMin of gold for every word he uttered. 
But the powerful and the wealthy sighed 
atherfeet in rain-^ahe did not scorn them^ 
for so liaish a feeHng was unknown to 
4he gen^ Etelina. Nay ^e even wept 
<iver the blighted hopes of some^ who6e 
fervent passion deserved a better late: 
but her hteic was no longer her's to give. 
She had fixed her affections on the poor 
but noble Rudi^ph, and the lovers await- 
ed inmatiently some turn of fortune mlaoh. 

• woudd enable Ihem to ptodaim their at- 
tachment without fear of the an^ and 

/oppositien of Sir Heinhard, who was eoti- 
tiderably annoy^ by Etdiina^s reaction 
of many of the richest counts and barons 
of <yermany. Bftsinetis of importance 
summoned the old knight to the court of 
the emperor. His absence, polonged 
from month to month, afforded frequent 
opportunities of meetine io the lovers ; 
and the venevable moid:, on whom the 
entire charge of the castle and its inha- 
bitants had devolved at Sir Reinhard's 
departure, was one evening struck dumb 



with terror at ihe cotrfiession ^ilfich cir- 
cumstances at length extorted from the 
lips of Etelhia! Kecdvered ^ai the 
first shock, however, his affection for his 
darling pupil seemed only increased by 
&e peril into whidi passion had plimged 
her. In the <^apel of the castle he &e- 
cfetly bestowed the nuptii^ benediction 
apoa the imprudent pair, and counselled 
their ia^nediate fiight and concealment, 
till his prayers aM tears should wring 
forgiveness and consent from Sir Rein- 
hBm, ndio was now on his return home, 
jbceompamed by a wealthy nobleman, on 
.whom he had detenained to bestow Uie 
liand of hk daughter. Scarcely had Ru- 
dolph add Etemia reached the cavern in 
the neighbouring wilderness, selected hr 
their retreat bv ue devoted old maji, w^ 
liad furnished thefti with proviaons^ a 
lamp and some oil, promising to supply 
them from time to time with me means of 
existence, as occasicms should present 
themselves, when ihe rooks of the Da- 
nube rang with the well known blast of 
Sir Reinhard's trum(»et, and a broad ban- 
ner lazily unfolding itself to the morning 
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breeze, disp)ii|^f^ to t]|»sifht of the wake- 
ful warden the two red griffins rampant 
in a field vert, the blazon of the far-feared 
lords of Greifenstein. In a Yew momentjs 
the old knight was galloping over the 
draw-bridge, foUowed by his intended 
son-in-law. The clatter of their horsea* 
hoofs struck upon the heart of the con- 
scious chaplaiij fts. t)?ougJ> the ammsi* 
themselves were trampliiig <i»i hm bosom ; 
but he summoned up his resolutioii ; and 
relying on his sacred character, met his 
master with a firm step ajpd ^ eahn eye in 
the hall of the castle, evading a direct 
answer to the first inquky for ^^ina, he 
gradually and"" "cautiously, informed Sir 
Reinhard of her }bve, hjer marriage, and 
her flight.. AstonishBOdBt for a short 
space held the old warrior spell^bound ; 
but when his gathered fury -3,1 last fpund 
vent, the vrrw of the whirlwiiad was less 
terrible. He seized the poor old monk 
by the throat, and upon his firm refusal 
to reveal the retreat of the culprits, dash- 
ed fadm to the earth, had him bound hand 
and foot, and ftHng Into a pit beneath an 
iron grating in the floor of the donjon or 
keep of the castle. Tearing, like an in- 
furiated pasha, * his very beard for ire,* 
he called down cuvses on Etelina and her 
husband, and prayed that if ever he for- 
gave them, a dreadfjul and sudden death 
might overtake him on the spot where he 
should revoke the malediotion he now lit- 
tered ! Upwards of a ye^r had elap^d, 
when one winter day the knight of drei- 
fenstein pursuing Ujie cbase^ lotst ^is way 
in the maze of a wUdeniiBfi& on the banks 
of the Danube. A savage-looking being^ 
halfcloathed in ^i)a3> conducted hii^ to 
a cavern, in which a woi|i^, e^ilarly 
attired, was seated on the ground, with 
an infant on her knees, snd greedkily 
knawing the bojpes of a wolf, — ;Sit Rdn- 
hard recognised in the squalid form before 
hun his once be^ttiful JEtelina. Shocked 
to the soul at the -^ht of the misery to 
which his severity had reduced her, he 
silently motioned to the huntsmen^ who 
came straggling in upon his track, to re- 
move the wretched pair and their poor 
little offsprh^ to the oastle. Moved by 
the smiles of nis innocent and unconscious 
grandchild, he clasped hjis repentant 
daughter to his bosom^ as she re-crossed 
the threshold, bore her up into the ban- 
quet-hall, and consigning her to the armjs 
of her faithful Rudolph, hastened down 
again to release the true-hearted monk, 
ivno still languished in captivity. In des- 
cending the steep staircase, his foot slip- 
ped, and he was precipitated to the bot- 
tom—his fall was upseen— his cry was 
unheard— ^yingf he dragged hMnfielf a 



f^ paces fU^ng .th0 pI^v^nleQt, 4^ ex- 
pired upqn ^e very spot where be h^.i 
just embraced md forgiven his daughter. 
Rudolph) now lord of Qreifensteio, re**, 
stored the chapUin to liberty, and lived 
long and l^appily with his beloved E^6,t 
lina ; bu^ the spirit of Sir Reinhard to 
this d^y w^nd^rs about the ruins of his 
ancestral cvsde, and will contiou9 so to 
4o till the stone ivhereon he expired shall 
be worn in twain. ' Alas^ poor ghost I' 
the very slight hollow which is at. pre^ 
sent perceivable in it, a^Tords you ^ttle 
hope of its division by fair means, pre- 
viously to the general * crac^ of doom.'-r- 
Defieent 0^ the Danube* 



REMARKS ON EDUCATION. 

The fo 
from Sir J 
or Days 
conversati( 
Upper Ai 
PoieteSj a 
and a lov 
person for 
tory and 
the angling arc. 

*' Poiet. — I admke in this country not 
oniv the mode of preserving, carrying, 
ana dressing fish, but I am delighted, 
generally, with the habits of life of the 
peasants, and with their manners. It is 
a country in which I should like to live ; 
&e scenery is so beautiful, the people so 
amiable and good-natured, and their at- 
tention to strangers so marked by cour- 
t&sy and disinterestedness. 

** Phys, — They appear to me very 
amiable and good ; but all classes seent 
little instructed. 

" PoiW.— There are few philosophers 
amongst tiiem, certainly ; but the^ 9pp^af 
very happy, and 

"Where ignorance Is bUss^ 't^iftdly to bte 

We have neither seen nor hoard of any 
instances of crime suice we have been 
here. They fear their god, love their 
Bover^gn, are obedient to the laws, and 
j9eem - perfectly contented. I know you 
would contrast them with ^ active and 
educated peasantry of the manufacturing 
districts of England ; but I believe they 
are much Jbappier, and I am sure they ai«e 
generfilly bettfr. 

'' Phyt^rA doubt Uiis . the sphere of 
emoyment, asw^as of benevolence, is 
enkirged by education. 
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LONDON LYRICS, 

TABLB TALK. 



- *' PotW.— I am sorry to say I think 

the ^stem carried too far in England. 

God forbid that any useful light should be 

extinguished ! Let persons who wish for 

education receive it ; but it appears to me 

that, in the ereat cities in England, it is, Irfng. Attend ye diners-out, 

ISuCere. forced upon the Lpul'aUon-, ^'if^^V^^^^^^' 

and that sciences, which the lower clas- 
ses can only very superficially acquire. There are who treat yon, once a year. 

are presented to tliem ; in consequence of To the same stuf id set : good cheer 

Whteh they often b^ome idTand con- T.'SJuS*£?S?,r.Sle°r«. 

cated, ' and ' above their usual laborious 

occupations. The unripe fruit of the 

tree of knowledge is, I believe, always 

bitter or sour ; and scepticism and discon- 
tent'— sickness of the mmd— are often the 

results of devouring it. 

'* Hal. — Surely you cannot have a 

more religious, moral, or more improved 

population than that of Scotland ? 

^' Poiet, — ^Precisely 8o. In Scotland, 

education is not forced upon the people, 

-r-it is sought four, and it is connected 
with their forms of faith, acquired in the 

bosoms of their families, and generally 
pursued with a distinct object of pru- 
dence or interest ; nor is that" kind of edu- 
cation wanting in this country. 

'* Phys, — 'Where a book is rarely ^een 
—a newspaper never. 

" Poiet. — ^Pardon me— there is not a 
cottage without a Prayer-book, and I am 
not sorry that these innocent and happy 
men are not made active and tumultuous 
Subjects of Kin^ Press, whom I consider 
as the most capncious, depraved, and un- 

{jrincipled tyrant that ever existed in Eng- There are whose Wnd Inquiries scan, 
and. Depraved— for it is to be bought Your total kindred, wan by man, 
by great wealth ; capricious-becau^^ it Th'^isk^teyouf ^i/w^^^^^ 
sometimes follows, and sometimes forms, Andeulogize your uncle Ned, 
the voice of the lowest mob ; and unprin- 
cipled — ^because, when its interests ar<» 
concerned, it sets at defiance private 
feeling and private character, and nei- 
ther regards their virtue^ dignity, ..or 
purity. 

** Hal. — ^My friends, you are growing 
warm. I know you differ essentially on 
this subject ; but surely you will allow 
tiiat the full liberty of the ' press, even 
though it sometimes degenerates into li- 
centiousness, and though it may sometimes 
be improperly used by the influence of 
wealth, power, or private favour, is yet 

highly advantageous^ and even essential As Jacquierl)eard8 the Clarendon 
to the existence of a free country; and, « Thus shrouded you undo »em; 
useful as it may be to the population, it is JSJ^^JSel st«et aS H^ewo^W. 
still more useful to the government, to And let the town run through 'em. 
whom, as expressing the voice of the 

people, though not alwajrs vox Dei, it Poets are dangerous to sit i|igfa, 
may be regarded as oracular or pro- ^Xnl'S.ry^utTnl^Jou'k^^^^^ 
phetic— But let ws change our conver- Their gratitude, they bite you.-(Th|it'» 
sation, which is neither in time nor The reason I object tocatS) 
place." . They scratch amid thdr purring.) 



To weave aculinqry clue. 
Whom to eschew, and what to chew. 
Where shun, and where take rations. 



At the same leaden table, once 
Per annum*s once too often. 

Bather than that, mix on my plate 
With men I like the meat I hate^ 

Colman with pig and treacle ; 
Luttrell with yen'son pasty join. 
Lord Normandy with orange wine. 

And rabbit-pie with JekyU. 

Add to George Lambe a sable snipe. 
Conjoin with Captain Morris tripe. 

By parsley-roots made denser ; 
Mix Mackintosh with maek'rel, with 
Calves-head and bacon Sydney Smith, 

And mutton-broth with Spencer. 

Shun sitting next the wight whose drone 
Bores totto voce, you alone. 

With flat colloquial pressure : 
Debarr*d from general talk, you droop 
Beneath his buzs, ftom orient soup 

To accidental Cheshire, 

He who can only talk with one. 

Should stay at home and talk with none,— 

At all eventa to strangers. 
Like village epitaphs of yore. 
He ought to cry, " Long time I bore. 

To warn them of their dangers. 



Who died last week for coining. 

When join*d to such a son of prate. 
His queries I anticipate. 

And thus my lee-way fetch up— 
•• Sir, aU my reUitives, I vow. 
Are perfectiy in health— and now 

I*d thank you for the ketchup 1" 

Others there are who but retail' 
their breakfast journal, now grown stale, 
' In print ere day was dawning : 
When folks like these sit next to me. 
They send medinner-l9ss to tea; 
One cannot chei# while yawning. 

Seat not good talkers one next one. 
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For ihow who ask y(m if yon " malt, ^ 
Who " beg your pardon for the salt. 

And ape oar npper grandees, 
Bj wondering folks can tonch port wine : 
That, reader, 'Is jrouraffidr, not mine j 

I never mess With dandies. 

Relations mix not Idndiy -, shun 
luTiting brothers J sire and son 

Is not a wise selection : 
Too intimate, they either j ar 
In conyerse, or the erening mar 

By mutual circnmq>ectlon. 

Lawyers are spt to tbinlc the view 
Tliat interests them must interest you : 

Hence they appear at table. 
Or snper-eloquent or dumb. 
Fluent as nigbtingales, or mum 

As horses in a stable. 

When men amuse their fellow jruests 
With Crank and Jones, or Justice Best's 

Harangue in UolAa and Ryal ; 
The host, beneath whose roof they sit. 
Must be a puny Judge of wit. 

Who grants them a new trial. 

Such technicals in each extreme : 
Ezduaive talk, whate'er the theme, 

T^e proper l>OBndary passes : 
Nobles as much offend, whose clack's 
For ever running on Almack's, 

As brcriKrs on molasses* 

I knew a man, firom glass to delf. 
Who talk'd of nothing bnt himself. 

Till check'd by a vertigo : 
The party who beheld him <* floor'd,*' 
Bent o'er the liberated board. 

And cried, *' Hicjaeet ego," 

Some aim to tell a thing that hit. 

Where last they dined ; what there was wtt 

Here meets rebuffs and crosses j 
Jokes are like trees } their place of birth 
Best suits ttiem, stuck in foreign earth. 

They perish in the process. 

Think, reader, of the few who groan 
For any ailments save their own. 

The world, from peer to peasant. 
Is heedless of your cough or gout j 
Then pr'ythee, when you next dine out, 

Oo arm'd with something pleasant. 

Nay, even the very soil that nurs'd 
The plant, .wiU sometimet kill what erst 

It nurtured in full glory. 
lAe causes will not always move 
To sin&ilar effects: to prove 

The fact, I'll tell a story. 

Close to that spot where Stuart turos 
His back upon the clubs, and spurns 

The earth, a marble fixture. 
We dined : well matched, for pleasure met. 
Wits, poetir, peers, a Jovial set 

In miscellaneous mixture, 

Esch card tum'dup a trump, the glee. 
The catch went round, from eight to threes 

Decorum scom'd to own us ; 

> Joked, we banter'd, laugh'd, and roar'd, 

ill high al>ove the welkin soar'd 

The helpmate of Tlthonus. 

Care Iwpt aloof, each social soul 
A brother hail'd, joy fiU'd the bowl. 

And humour crown'd the medley. 
Till Royal Charles, roused by the fun, 
Look'd to warda Whitehall, and thought his 
son 

Was rioting with Sedley. 



fil 



«' Oad, JofaM, thli is a glorious joke, *' 
(Thus to our host his highness spoke) 

'* The Vicar with his nappy 
Wooldgive an eye for this night's Areak— 
Suppose we meet again next week,"— - 

John bow'd, and was '* too happy." 

The day arrived— 'twas 8even->we met t 
Wito, poets, peefs, the self-same set. 

Each hidl'd a joyous brother. 
Bat in the blithe and debonnaire. 
Saying, alas ! is one affUr, 

And doing is another. > 

Nature unkind, we turn'd to Art : 
Heavens ! how wie labour'd to be smart : 

Zug sang a song in German : 
We might as well have play'd at chess : 
All dropp'd, as dead-born from the press 

As last year'a Spital sermon. 

Ah I Iferriment! when men entrap 
Thy bella, and women steal thy cap. 

They think they have trepann'd thee. 
Delhsive thought ! aloof and domb. 
Thou wilt not at a bidding come. 

Though Royalty command thee* 

The rich who sigh for thee, the great. 
Who court thy smiles with gilded plate,. 

But clasp thy cloudy follies : 
I've known thee turn in Portman-square, 
From Burgundy and Hock, to share 

A pint of Port at Dolly's. 

Races at Ascot, tours in Wales, 
White bait at Greenwich, oftttanes fail 

To wake thee fIrom thy slumbers, 
Bv'n now, so prone art thou to fly. 
Ungrateful nymph 1 thou'rt fighting shy 

Of tiieee narcotic numbers. 

New MontMy, 



THE „ EVILS OF ABSENTEEISM. 

What is the condition of the countnr- 
seat of the absentee proprietor? The 
mansion-house deserted and closed ; the 
approaches to it ragged and grass-grown ; 
the chimneys, *' mose windpipes of good 
hospitality, as an old English poet calls 
them, giving no token of the cneerful 
"fire withm ; the gardens running to waste, 
or, perchance made a source of meniad 
profit ; the old family servants dismissed, 
and some rude bailiflf or country attorney, 
ndinff paramount in the place. The sur- 
rounding cottagers, who have derived 
their support from the vicmage, deprived 
of this, pass into destitution and wretch- 
edness ; either abandoning their homes, 
throwing themselves upon parish relief, 
or seeking provision by means yet more 
desperate. The farming tenantry, though 
less immediately dependant, yet all par- 
take, more or less, m the evil. The cha- 
rities and hospitalities which belong to 
such a mansion, lie donnant ; the clergy- 
man is no longer supported and aided in 
his important duties ; the family pew in 
the church is closed ; and the village 
churchyard ceases to be a place of plea- 
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sant meeiiitf^ whers fbetwosuil'a lieait te 
gladdened l)y the \\naly notice of his 
landlord. 

We must Bok be accused of overeharg- 
ing this pictnite, for we have oUTaelTes 
seen all that we describe. We remember 
too, with painfiii txactoMS, the eiq^res*^ 
fflons and tone of some of those femain- 
inff behind hi thiese deserted places : the 
mixture of sorrow and bitterne^ with 
which they told, in answer to our inaui- 
ries, ^* that the family were gon6 to live 
somewhere in France, had sent away the 
servants, and shut up the hoase." Is it 
to be wohdcred at that distress and crittte 
should follow close upon all this ? And 
if it be s(^>, aire those akogefcer intoofci^it 
who can Consent to forffeit thte fait coiidiv 
tion in which Providence has placed them 
as the protectors of 6ie happiness and 
virtues of others.— Qt«W. ««>. 



RECOLUBCtlONS OF-rtlEBAR. 

Serjeant Shepherd was a good man, 
and a profound la wye? ; but, unhappily, 
with a trumpet ever hMs ear^ so that his 
otherwise wdl-justifled expectatwrna Of 
legal ^roMotion tfreirc long necCssaf ily de- 
l£kV^. Nothii^ but the vocal gradations 
of a Common Council, or Park in a pas- 
sion, could reach, his oigan of hearing. 
In England he could not be preferred: ; 
but it was found he would do for Scotland, 
as the Caledonian faculty of readily gam- 
ing the ear is well known, whatever the 
obstacles it is necessary to encounter; and 
there, at times, "he must find the defect 
less a privation than a blessing. 
, « Serjeant Lens was a very superior inata. 
He was an accomplished general scholar^ 
of vas^ r^arch as a lawyer^ of honour- 
able principle, and of most mild and gen- 
tlemanly manners., He had eloquence far 

exerted it : 
ire thai the 
warmth of 
ed himself 
and ionest 
I his ground 
side of tlie 
laine which 
jat with re- 
3 once (he 
[ to it with 
Yet, te his 
J was un- 
lis espousal 
sinterested ; 
to office in 
nployment, 
Iged as ac- 



tuated by hm WMlhy notWes than tiiose 
which fredy inflneoeed him th the Hoe of 
conduct he had so long and steadfastly 
pursu^. Even during the Middlesex 
Election, when. party rary was at its 
height, he patronised the cause most con« 

fenial to Ins feelihgs ajs a, man ^ bui in 
oing all that his clients could demand, 
hope, or deare, in 'thelt favour, Ms whole 
conduct was marked by ^o intich forbear- 
ance towards the one, 'and candour to die 
other side, that he failed not to secure the 
applauses of those to whoi6!]i he was mord 
directly opposed. By Ike way, is it not a 
pity that, in tlM «nttnieration of the vast 
olessings we so unworthily enjoyed under 
the Pitt ^stem, those who delight in the 
detail of its advantaiges over a bottle at the 
annual dinner of the Clnb, do not dwell 
somewhat more at length on the economy 
of those halcyon days, and the purer ad- 
ministration of the finances of the nation ? 
If ever the hour should arrive when tiie 
true appropriation oi much of tbe vast 
sums drifvm fVbift the pockeits of the people 
be demonstrate, what a Wasteful expen- 
diture of the public money will be pro- 
bably discovei'ed in the article of decfiona 
alone ; to' secure the unl»a38ed votes of 
minister^ tneiftbeFBy or e^en the reUvs of 
one individual (to ParWatteWl contrary to 
the wishes of th6 people t When ^l the 
accounts of , the Gonoiy Treaaurer be li« 
qi^aMd? ¥et> ^rejudfOed tfs lie must 
have beeniti the ^ht of the £s|)Oser of 
place ^profit by the iineof conduct he 
pursued, tliere is little doubt that o|Saf« of 
promotion, no less honourable to Lord 
Eldon than to their ol^ct^ were keely 
tendered to Seijeaffft Lm; and^on^ferms 
equally grateful to hi^ proper feelings, as 
creditkble to the 'ChancellOf : Aey were, 
however, declined; and his profession, 
with the cotmtry in general], have to de- 
plore that he shraDK from that advance- 
ment where his learning and abilities as a 
lawyer, his patridtisdm, and MsiiMtiy otfier 
virtues, would surely have been dlspflayed 
no less to his own honour and iMme, tnan 
to the adv^mtaj^e and s^sfitction of tbe 
kiijig and peo^^. Fefhaps no ttfan Was 
ever more genially regretted, than .Lens. 
Modest and unassoffiing in his deetogs 
with the world, there was that mild dig- 
nity in his manner t]iat enforced respect; 
and he might verily be I'emembered with 
somewhtt of beneficial €ifrectl)y Ms sur- 
viving brethren of the coif. 

Rough, after having attained the ho- 
nours of Setfearit, abaxidoned the Bar of 
the Common Pleas, to Seek in a distaait 
island thit fatiie or Weadlh he had vahily 
struge^ed for at home ; but had he pos- 
sessol somewhat more of worldly wisdom 
—had he but trrtveffed out itf the ii^ord 
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oS the \9(^f to examine somewhat into men 

and ihingSy he would have leamedj to his 

Vfto^, t^at a rei^lar British lawjer is the 

last W(son who shotdd tiy his fortune in 

a colony ; that there learnin|^ would be 

offensiye, i^nd patriotism misplaced^ and 

all rule of legal conduct rendered negative : 

that the despotism of one^ and that one 

generally wholly uqacquamted with the 

science of legislation, is, in nine cases out 

qf ten, the law which he is bound Xq obey, 

(save when the instructions of a Secretary 

fy 01 reverse 

1 ^ranO- I am 

I Its of the Ser- 

\ L could scarce- 

ko were bettec 

than himself^ 

J id longer than 

sonant to the 

^, and wholly 

constitutioBal 

ng connected 
^ys soBiewhat 
: mpre dsnd^* 
^u to muaci 
^Ot atas^efof 
ibju^ wai^ 
ain, yrith re* 
he deference 

„^_ „_, apd Uvendef 

W^r— use4 to put on his wig witli ^fl 
^r, and let his gown bans loosely on hi^ 
ehouidcrs. Whether he lost ca^t^ by his 
illegal ^d ai^ti-Eldoui^c prouensit^es^ qr 
grew layy and gentlemanly, I k^pw noi; 
h«^^ withi e^^cellent abilities^ l^s visits ajt 
the Bar are '' few and Car between ;" a^ 
)ie rather seems to orefer gossip witb such 
« smaU^leer*' as MitldJes^^ oaacristrateai^ 
shaking his head at bona robots lound in 
fault, snuling at obese churchwardens^ or 
looking bland at the magnanimous titlje of 
** Your Worship.*' 

S^e^t Frere hasbeen induced to seel^ 
in the cloisters of Downing;, that repose 
which the worl4 has to regret he should 
prefer to active life; for he possesses the 
junaiable qualities ai^d elegant accomplishr 
m^nts of others of his name ; and it can 
scarqe^y be wo94ered at that he desired 
better company, and, ^ ufe a ho^ofsly 
phj^?^, '' cut tne concern."^ 

Sp^nkie is a clever man, and use4 j I be- 
lieve, to dabble pretty largely in politic^, 
and ad soi^what as assessor to Perry^ of 
.the Morning Ghronidex on U^ pomla; 
but, haply, lie hath repented hun of a#.- 
cient nusdemeanours, learned betnepr thinffs 
in ^jodia, and^ hy promise of ^ conrtbr 
life, ofc^ined fip^aoe at the OhanceU^ s 
hands. 

Heavein help us! I was as near in- 
.dit^ il as could be ; but, in good troth. 



some men are born with a name which 
must mar, by a perverse fate, no incon- 
siderable portion of thdr happiness here 
below. Bui;|[ipus 

*< Oh ! wrtte it not, my hand, the name ap- 

peart 
Already wriitei^-blot U onl» my teen." 

I must take breath ; it is absolutdiy over- 
powering — unbeaeable. Its proprietor can 
Qcwrcely hear its repetition with ptlpiec 
amotions than those of the man wliqrhad. 
been so cruelly cudgelled as nev^r to see 
a piece of wood put on a fire without 
shivering. Can he be a married man! 
Can he have bad the barbaiit]^ to in^ic^ 
that appellation upon any faif and in* 
iwed one of the softer sex? Johnson* 
Brummell, and good taste, forbid 1 Whiltp 
hj« Losdahip so necessarily laboured to 
procure an act of Pailiamenttomakehim 
•a Serjeant, why, in the ntme of all thai 
is virtuous, did he not stick in a clause to 
chan^ that vilely compounded denonu* 
nation ? Truly it may be said that it i§ 
an Engliah name ; and, if it derive nn^r 
|hing of giace ^om that circumstanqe, it 
is,, as FonteoeUe said of Mahomet, '' hoir 
ribleiwnit beau.'' It will nevei do, how- 
ev^r^ Will k» ever dare to aacen^ the 
Sencb without a tide? and that, in hur 
man charity, not t^ patronymic title*-*^ 
(if ever other th«i himiwtf owned it)-r 
" Loffd Bump-ns '." K— ind in joy I pift 
it bypothetio»lly — female fortitude and 
iemalet love (and,^ like Sampson's riddle, 
notfiing is stronger and sweeterO haiw 
dared« despising earthly scorn, to syllable 
that name, yet change it« Brother Bumpus; 
if not for the world's good pleasure,, yet 
for your own renown, your happier hoMs 
i^id f nture peac(9 of mmd. It i^ true tnet 
l^xard ha« conferred it ; names, like max- 
jiage? „ aire a lottery ; ^"' -"■ '* — " -'^ 
^ the Briton who a 
*f You have pertainly c 
It is delightfni tp judg( 
than with severity ; ai 
I can scarcely perceiv 
all thq reprobation al 
don's prpcurine th^t u 
liament. With a sole 
sense of the merits of i 
a^« peither few nor 
thing must be ^wec 
feelings — ^for his delici 
after tisnn pess over anc 
^tone/ern^ remautf.-. .— ^-r-,—^ 
qi his j^nde^r nature ajt the proppsed eon- 
isiiment of li?ga) honours, may (as novel 
writers say) be ^' better unagined than 
described. It must have haunted him 
in his goings and at rest, invaded the pri- 
vilege of the peerage, and even violated 
the repose of private life. , i can fie«di]ty 
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imagine hSm on the woolsack, abstracting^ 
his Uioughts for a moment from the horr 
roTSof Catholic Emancipation, and ex- 
claiming " Bumpus l" — giving the Royal 
assent to Game Laws or faxes, and sigh-, 
ing forth, as he remembered those to 
whom they were.applicable, ** Bumpus I" 
as he did it— dreaming of his Master, in 
thie purple chdir at Lincoln's Inn, and 
^udd«ruigly ejaculating *' Bump-us**— 
and even on his nightly and uneasy couch 
distuitfing the partner of his' joys and cares 
by a ** Rmipus 1"— dreaming of a Whig 
(but not his own) in office, and awaken- 
ing under the horrors of the nightmare, 
shrieking *•' Bumpus I" until all things po- 
litical> professional, and natural, became 
associated with that jaundiced appella- 
tSoii.' 

' It is well thus to record (however im- 
perfectly) the names of some of^e 
DTethren ** ere they go hence,* and are no 
More seen ;" for a fearful and (if it be 
executed) fatal blow has been levelled at 
their fame, and wealth, and honour, by 
Mr. Brougham. The institution of Ser- 
jeants has wholly outlived its purpose ; 
and when the busmess of courts of law 
could be better divided than at present ; 
when actions of libel, and for criminal 
conversation, and a million others, were 
scarcely known, it was perhaps well to 
select the most learned and skilful of the 
profession to maintain the ever intricate 
sobject of pleas of land, which required 
more of l^al science than any others ad- 
vanced for adjudication. At present there 
is scarcely one of the brethren who can be 
peculiarly termed a Property Lawyer; 
and the practice of the second greatest 
tribunal of the land has long become a 
matter of patronage in the hands of one 
individual, who, in common with his pre- 
decessors, however free from the imputa- 
tion of conferrinff it from improper mo- 
tives he may and must be held, was re 
garded in general as only fitly exercising 
it in favour of patient merit, and to re- 
'deem that neglect which then* qualities, 
Whatever they might have been, had in- 
- eurred, in other branches of the profession, 
from the public. Such men as Best and 
Lens were ** rarae aves in terris," and 
were neither indebted for fame or fortune 
to the possession of the coif; but few 
others nave of late distinguished them- 
selves ; and in that peculiar department 
of the law for which Serjeants were ori- 
ginally destined to manage, Preston would 
disdain to associate with them, and would 
easily confound them all by his rich store 
of learning and research into the rights of 
things. 

Of the officers of the Court I knew and 
know but little. There \^as one, to be 



sure, worthy of mention, who, ahhougb' 
I believe he purchased his place, has 
ever performed the duties of his office with 
eiqual zeal and ability, and to the undivi« 
ded satisfaction of Uie profession — that is 
Mr. Prothonotary WatKngton, who, in 
the pxercise of his taxatory functions, was, 
most ' favourably for himself, contrasted 
with Master Groves of the King's Bench ; 
and to every virtue that could adorn pri- 
vate life, united an urbanity of manner, as 
a public officer, that rendered his severity 
of principle, where the dictates of conscr- 
ence rendered severity necessary, if un- 
palatable to practitioners, wholly inoffen- 
sive; for lie was good-humour himself^ 
and conveyed his admonitions or reprpofe 
with so kindly a spirit, that such as might 
disagree with him in opinion felt respect 
for his motive, and gratitude for his mode 
of giving that motive expression. 

The unfortunate Clerk of the Juries, 
Sir Thomas Turton, is, as the Court Ca- 
lendar cruelly but unmovedly observes, 
(it had better been styled the Newgate 
Calendar,) " executed at theChief Jus- 
tice's chambers." HowhisLorddiipancI 
Mr. Cox, his associate, reconcile this to 
themselves, it is hard to say ; but it cer- 
tainly is '* a mad world, my masters ;'* 
and, like*the punning emblems ^over the 
entrance of an ancient Augustine convent 
at Paris, of a globe and a white cabbage 
(c— abus in French, justifies the motto 
attached to it, " Lemonde n'est qu'abus.** 
The respecter of law and the perpetrator 
of a cnme may sometimes be found in 
the same person,' as might be seen in the 
case of the celebrated highwayman Goreau, 
who was tried a few years smce in France 
for bis life, and on a witness (whom he 
had proposed to rob) having observed 
that, had he met the brigand, he would 
have shot Mm, the prisoner calmly re- 
plied, •* Vous auriez eu mort. Monsieur, 
car personne ne devrait prendre justice 
dans ses propres mains." Indeed, like 
others, wnose chamber-practice y as we 
perceive, might not be deemed wholly re- 
putable, Goreau was tender of hischarac* 
ter in some respects ; for, on being ac- 
cused of having attacked a person during 
the night, he denied the charjge with the 
utmost indignation, in asserting /' Qu*il 
portrait trop de respect^ son nom et k sa 
famille, de voler aprSs le coucher du 
soleil." But to return to the Common 
Pleas. The Filazers of the court are un- 
derstood to have an excellent birth of it — 
little labour and large profits. If their 
offices demand but a alight exertion of in- 
tellect, and as little of industry, there are 
great names amongst them ; or, at least 
me coincidence of their denominations with 
those of successive Justices, or their con- 
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nections, is sufficiently curious, for we see 
there, Surtees, Mansfield, and Best. It 
may be accident. — New Monthly. 



THE STAR.— A POETiq VISION. 

(For the Olio.) 

Bf %lit star J Hioa seem'st an aagel l^t 
Permitted to eajoy the nlgbt 

In watching mortal glee- 
Glad thine all-diamond eye should glow, 
Tho«e m3?8terie» of earth to know, ' 

Which earth would know of thee ! 

Or hast thou bam'd for scenes of earth, 
To wanton in their showy mirth. 

And leave thy native sphere * 
And judg'd by an ahnigbty baud 
To view, and so des^fise the land 

Thou would'st not love, but fear. 

Or^art some guardian spirit, doom*d — 
With thine own purity lllum'd, 

That be«v*nly vigils keep- 
To mark theiiatsions of each breast 
Make tumult in their very rest. 

And note bow mortals sleep ? 

Or^ art thou but a glimpse of light. 
Reflected from the sunshine bright, 

That left ns with the day ? 
Which, gone in oth^r worlds to rovej 
Bent thee, blett token of bis love. 

To lamp night's dreary way. 

O, fairy twlnkler of a world 

Whose mysteries are ** darkness furrd," 

To mortals scanty lore \ 
We only know thou art above. 
We only ga>e, and gazing love. 

And loving, must adpre ! 



IMPROMPTU. 

To three young Ladies sitting at a window 

opposite. 

The Greciam;, as histories tell us, 
Flac'd a God on each city and state ; 

Apollo was worshipped in Delos, 
And Pattaa in Athens was great. 

Hut for ns-*Behold the three Graces 

Protecting this our little town , 
Oh ! may heav*n bless their sweet pretty feces. 

And grant them good husbands and soon. 

K* 

POOR-MAN-OF-MUTTON. 

The following extract, with its accom- 
panying anecdote, elucidating this curious^ 
term, we take from the ' Supplement to 
Dr. Jaraieson^s Etjnmological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language.' 

"Poor-man-of'Tnutton; a term ap- 
plied to the remains of a shoulder of mut- 
ton, which, after it has done its regular 
duly as a roast at dinner, makes its ap- 
pt^arance as a broiled bone at supper, or 
upon the next day, S. 

<' I was bred a plaia man at my father's 



frugal table, and I should like well, would 
my wife an4 family permit me, to return 
to n^ sowens and my poor-man^-of-mut' 
ton. Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 101. 

*« The friend, to whom I am indebted 
for the explanation of this term, has fa- 
voured me with so amusing an illustration 
of it, that I cannot withhold it from my 
readers. 

*' The late Earl of B., popularly known 
by the name of Old Rag, being indisposed 
in a hotel in London, the landlord came 
to enumerate the good things he had in his 
larder, toprevail o« his guest to eat some- 
thing. The Earl at length, starting sud- 
denly from his couch, and throwing back 
a tartan night-gown which had covered 
his singularly grim and ghastly face, re- 

flied to his host's courtesy ; • Landlord, 
think I could eat a morsel of a jooor 
man.* Boniface, surprised alike at the 
extreme ugliness of Lord B.'s countenance 
and the nature of the proposal, retreated 
from the room, and tumbled down staiw 
precipitately; having no doubt that this 
barbaric cfiief, when at home, was in the 
habit of eating a joint of a tenant or vassal 
when his appetite was dainty." 



GERMAN MUSICIANS. 

In that extremely pleasing work, the 
" Summer's Ramble among ' the Musi- 
cians of Germany," is the following 
remarks :— 

No artists can be less mercenary in the 
exercise of their profession, nor more 
ready to play for the pleasure of their 
friends, than the great musicians of Ger- 
many ; but they have no skill in flatter- 
ing the great, and no appetite for worth- . 
less praise. Most of them enjoy that 
enviable competency which enables them 
to pursue fame at their leisure ; the little 
duties of their employment, such as di^ 
recting an orchestra, or composing a few 
pieces for tiie entertainment of the noble- 
men of whose establishment they are a 
part, are so easily discharge^ as to leave 
them plenty of time for idleness, if it was 
their taste to indulge in it. But this is 
not the case — ^they have that last infir- 
mity of noble minds — an appetite for 
fame, and labour as hard for the mere 
pleasure of inventing and combining, as 
others do for the vulgar acquisition of 
wealth. The ennobling power of the 
divine art of music is best felt when 
among a number of professors each strains 
to penetrate the deepest into its mysteries, 
without envy and without sordid interest ; 
and I believe it is the advantageous equa- 
lity upon which tjbey all start in pursuit 
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of their favourite vAence, which makes 
ttiem liberal and ingenuous in the appre- 
ciation of contemporary talent. Until 
men of genius in ottier countries are plac- 
ed out of the reach of vulgar wants^ or 
the feai of poverty, there can be no com- 
petition in any part of Europe with the 
musieiaiis of Geimany. 



THE PEASANT COUNTESS; 

A TALB OP FaANCB. 

Conimued from page 36. 

<^ Early m the morning, a gentle tap at 
the door, which was intends to arouse 
JOB, found me stiU awake, still unwearied 
and unexhausted with thoughts of the 
beautiful Estelle. The door immediately 
opened, and she entered, and approaching 
my pallet, took my feverish hand in 
hers : then how my heart thrilled — thril- 
led through its innermost core. Her ten- 
derness, her affec^n, still mcreasing, and 
diminishing notbinff in their devoted ser- 
vices, should I not have been as insensible 
as the clod at my feet, if these had not 
bred a like affectuinp-^a tenderness as en- 
tire, as devoted as her's? — Yes, I confess 
that the light of life she shed around my 
painful hours made pain a delicious plea- 
«ure — sickness happier than health ! The 
ilay seemed too short for the happiness of 
theday» the night too brief to dream of 



the day's delights. Time passed too 
rapidly away, and I daily gained strength, 
and mv wounds were less and less re- 
membered. 

**I should have mentioned that I had 
lakeo caw to entrust a peasant, in whom 
I could confide, with the secret of my 
safety, lest mv continued absence from 
the chateau should cause a search to be 
made alter me, and so interrupt pleasures 
ei\joyed within the walls of a cottage 
au^h as I had never known in my own gay 
saloons. Happiness is happiness, wher- 
ever it is foml; the lowly more often 
find it willKmt seeking, than the proud 
and lofty, who hunt and hurry a&er U 
through all the pnmrose paths of plea- 
.sure. 

" On the fourth day I wasso much re- 
- covered, that I could pace my chamber ; 
and in the evening, indulge in the porch, 
beautifully -entwined with rose sgtd honey- 
suckjle. There, with EsteUe near me, 
diligently tunung her wheel,, interrupted 
only by her pausing to make some affec- 
tionate in<}uiry, or to utter her guileless 
thoughts ra as guileless word^ I spent 
moments wluch 1 could have wished had 
.been months. I listened to the voice of 



Estelle^ as to music, when, to while away 
my sickness, she narrated some melan- 
choly tale of lady's love and troubadour's 
fidelity ; and as she told the story, wished 
myself its hero, and yet wished it not— for 
I felt I was the hero of a tale of happier 
passion yet untold. Won bv my atten- 
tion, her own history followed. Her father 
—I will be brief—her father had, it seems 
performed a service of mueli danger for 
the County our dear father — ^blessed be his 
memory 1— -and had left, at his death, an 
antique ring, which had been given to 
him by the Count, that, if ever he stood in . # 
need Of assistance, he might prefer that 
claim of recompence which he had reso- 
lutely refused wh^ the Count would have 
rewarded him. I could not conceal my 
emotion— I shed tears of filial piety when 
I beheld that weU remembered ring, which 
so forcibly brought back to my memoiy 
the sacred im9ge of oar good father. How 
often had I kissed that tooder hand which 
had worn it ! — ^how o^esa had that kind 
hand been laid in gentle approbation on 
my head, in the father winning days of 
childhood — those halycon days, whidi are 
the proudest and happiest of an affection- 
ate parent's life ! 

'' Estelle» it seems, intended to viatthe 
chlUeau, to renundthe heir of Monlauban 
that he had one grateful legacy to dis- 
charge, of hi? dear father's leaving. She 
had sbme simple favour to ask-^ ferg^ 
what— but it did not concern her own 
interests. * And have you no fears, m^r 
gentle girl,* I asked, * no apprehensions of 
trusting your beaulv within the view of a 
gay young lord, who might be struck, as 
/ am, wim your charms ?' This inadver- 
tent disclosure of the impression she had 
made on me, starred her ; her eyes, her 
face betrayed the emotions of her heart. 
I resumed, more guardedly — * Who might 
admire, as who would not, those ezcelhog 
beauties of feature, and graces of person, 
which nature has so liberally bestowed on 
my gentle phy^ian and friend V She in- 
terrupted me. ' BiH the young Count is 
generous, and charitable to the poor ; and 
charity and generosity r^ide not in the 
same, bfeast wiUi vioel' A fiush of plea- 
sure reddened over my face ; Estelle per- 
4^ived it. ^ You blush. Sir,' she said, in 
an artless manner ; * surely you are not the 

Counl's brother, who is ^*— no matter 

what, my dear brother; but your reputa- 
tion for gallantry is known where vou 
wouM not expect it. ' No, dear Est^e,' 
I saidtf intecTupting her suspicions, * I am ^ 
not the brother of Count Montauban : I— - 
I am*— •• I could have thrown mysdf 
at her feet, and confessed that I was the 
Count himself ; but, fortunately, I di- 
v«it0d the mijud su^cion and puriosity 
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with wlncb flhetegarded 1^^ bvexeUdm- 
ing, almost^ involuntarily^ ' Oh ! happy, 
ha^p jT Count Montauban t thus to be 
unused for « oedness by the good and the 
beantiftil t' I ass^ned.a for(^ oalmne»j 
to conceal the ttrrboleoise of mr mind, and 
said^ ^ Will my dear Esl^le defer urging 
her stilt till her friend is so far recovered 
as to partake in her visit to the chiteau f 
I am a servitor^ an bumble friend of the 
Oount, and one wt>rd of mine may con« 
elude her claim.' She pressed my hand, 
and eon9ente<rthat I should accompany 
her. At that moment her mother joined 
ifei, and inras not unwilling that I should 
be her dau^ter*s friend and protector 
<at court.*— <' Eistfllle/ I said^ '■ need but 
make known her claim^ and who would 
refuse her, thoucfh she asked to sbafe » 
kitt^om !' She blushed, and hthig down 
her bead. 'GomCj my dear chiklfen/ said 
her mother ;• ' our ample supper is spiead^ 
and waits but your presence, and a 
thousfat of thahkhilnesB, to be a sweeter 
meal than monarchs piutake of.' I was 
assisted in by my gende nnnistrant, and^ 
after a frugal supper, signified that i 
would retire to repose. I wished, indeed^ 
to be once more alone, that I mieht agtahi 
muse over the happiness of the day, and 
meditate a^ainin solitadeon thatVhioh 
Vras springmg up fbr my enjoyment in the 
fiiture. I acknowledged the kindness of 
t9ie good mother, and pressii^ tiM band 
of Estelle between mine wim a modest 
warmth, we separated for the ni^t'— she 
to ' rosy sleep and slumber's li^,' and I 
to a couch where sleep wi» less desirable 
than a waking consciousness^ of a f^ioity^ 
more harppy than tie most delicious 
dreams of dumber. - 

'' So passed the next day ; and on the 
morrow we were to set out (or the cbft- 
teau. A &ousand thoughts, made up of 
pleasure^ wi^ some discorop os wiglhonghts 
of pride, threw ti feverish anxiety ever my 
soul ; and that ni^t was the only uneasy 
one which I passed tmder that lowly roof. 
Pride Whispered, * Was ^ fit that a maiTof 
my rank should unite hkns^ with the 
humble daughter of. a peasant V then 
love pahited her image to my mind— her 
beauty, her grace, her viMues, and above 
ail, herpity and her courage, winch Huo- 
coured me in that hour of p^n, and ahB€«t 
of death, when, like a miifistefhig an^, 
she brot^^ me back to life and love* Yes 
gratitude counselled well, and I res^v^ 
mat she ifljould be mitte 1 — ^Did I im 
nobly, my broiler t Why shotdd we sa* 
orifice to the empty Vanities of rank the 
best feelings of the h^rt->-4be realities of 
liappiness to die shadows of pride t No, 
my brOtheir., when we have discovered 
where our happinos Hes, let^ae iiA» it to 



our hearts, though wt stoop fower tfana 
our fset for it. 

*' I will not dwell on the pregiest which 
love made hi both our hearts in diese two 
day»<*-each one too ^Mrt for the happi* 
neasoftheday, yet long enough to make 
that hope, which was but a dream, the 
certidn^ of yean. Esb^te had begmi to 
discover (by mwrrkig signs, which she, 
who isthe object of k^e, however unwise 
in the daily affurs of life, can read as 
learnedly as the wieesl) how deep, though 
silent, was the passion which engroaed 
my soul. I too, as unerringly, dascemed 
tliat she was not unafllscted-by the same 
happy contagion . Her tenderness, which 
was at first pity, had mconseioosly he* 
come love. Her eyes, which were con- 
tinually turning their lustre on min^— the 
gradual abstraction of her raaDner--*tho 
eentle hand hngcormg in mine-^lbe sto* 
dious attention ^chpieventod my wants, 
and somethnee hivented them, that she 
mi&ht disjRpate them hy the service she 
defighted in ^-^these wwe agns such as I 
eotiU net £ul to percei!V«, and cherish, as 
'ithom a shade of fear I 



moming caioe, when we were to 
set out for the chsltean. I need not de- 
seribe to you the anxiety wiUch affe6ted 
me in spite el myself, as we approached 
nearer and nearer to oar destinatioa. 
fistelte, however, penceiyed not my ggita* 
tioo: yet she seemed more thoughtful 
than was her wont. Hieve WQS a serious- 
ness In her simle^ as if her hearths afi%c* 
tions had become intertwined with mine^ 
and she had not dissovered it fill tiie hour 
approai^ed in which we were to part, 
never perhaps to meet affain. Her arm 
pressed closer to mine :-^ turned to gase 
upon her ; she averted her eym, but the 
next moment they met mine, and that look 
was more ^oquent than words, howeyar 
eloquent. I cotdd not speak— and lAie was 
alent. We had reached the dhitean be- 
fore either ^eeived its ne^^iboifrhood. 
7hen surpnse, pefhai^, brooght baek 
epeedito me. L»9e will rather stammer 
^nm not speak. 'Dear Estelle,' I said 
* you are now to be made happyj for 
you !«aalmoBt in tlvs presenoe of Oount 
Meiftaubanj v^o wfil ref^MO you nothing 
that you em a^. Oh ! mightl be but 
equally formmtte 'wifh fistelle, mid •obt^ 
» her bands idl thai is necessary to onai* 
plete nry wishes, and render me the hap- 
piest of men — ^' She grew pale, and 
trembled. ' What witi not Estelle do,' 
she r^ed, ' thi^ viftue ^xxb net fofhid, 
to make her friend as happy as herself !* 
I seised the oceasien. ' Will Estelle be 
mine t — ^will she ^ve me her hand— - 
heart— aflfections ?* She feU into my arms. 
That moment was worth .an age oc'exist- 
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ence! ' Oh^ my Ett^le I' I exdaimed, 
' I will no longer conceal from you that I 
love yon more than man loved till now ! 
Oratititde, inspired by your devotedness 
in the hour of need— tendemeat^ bred of 
vour tendernfUfi odmiration of your 
beauty— pride in your riitues— ^ese^ and 
a.thousand eentimentt and. endearing qua- 
lities^ which love^ aU eloquent as it is^ can 
neither define nor name, have made me 
your willing captive, were I a ranaom 
woith the world I Convert not, th^ the 
Eden, which I have planted^ into a soli- 
tude, by refttsinr to share its new happi- 
ness with me 1 We were bom for each 
other, though our lots have beira different. 
Let, then, this embrace be the silent sign 
that you consent to be mine I' I claqp^ 
her to my heart, as a miser hugs his new- 
acquired gold, . and felt that her heart 
answered to mine. She was mine, bro- 
ther, — she was mine. * One word, my 
adored Estelle — for love can never be too 
thoroughly assured of his podtession :-^ 
do vou love as I do 7 and are you wholly 
and willingly mine-«mine for ever ?'->- 



' Fdr ever r she replied faintly, 
then, this ch&teau — no longer Estelle Le- 
clair, but the Countess Montauban I*— 
This disclosure was too abrupt ; but pas- 
sion and pleasure had made me rash. She 
fainted in my arms. I bore in the lovdy 
prize, the richest argosy that ever noble 
merchant welcomed to the haven of home ; 
and that day, era the sun had reached the 
highest heaven of noon, the holy church 
had made us one and indissoluble. 

'* But see— as if to perfect the happi- 
ness of my recollections of that happiest 
day of my life — see where she comes ! — 
the fairest creation of heaven — ^the admired 
of all beholders— the wise, the good, the 
beautiful, the true ! How does she dig- 
nify the rank she has raised to her, and 
not been raised to ! Splendour may de- 
corate, but cannot dignify the mean ; no, 
for the noble nature still is wanting. But 
the native grace of my Estelle, which is 
diffused around her as unconsciously as 
the violet breathes its perfume, comers 
honour upon rank, and not derives it. Be- 
hold, my brother, with what harmonious 
motion she glides along, as if magic was 
in her steps 1 Let me fly to- meet her — 
for my devotion is as fervent as in Uiat 
happy hour which made the lowly Estelle 
Leclair ladv of the proudest peer of 
France !"— Xa Belle AssembUe. 

OP THE SIGNIFICATION OP THB ARMOUR 
OP A KNIGHT. 

From an Ancient MSS. 
Unto a Knight, which is the most ho- 



nourable office above all other, is given a 
sword, which is made like unto a crosfie, 
for the redempc'oa of mankinde, in sig- 
miying that like as o'r Lord God died 
uppon the crosse, for the redempc'on of 
nnuikinde, even soe a knight ought to de- 
fend the erosse and to overcome and des- 
troie the enemies of the same ; and it 
hath twoe edges, in tokening that with the. 
sword he ou^t to mayntayiie knighthood 
and justice. Alsoe to him is given a 
spere, sigmfying truth, which is even as a 
speare; ana truth ought \o goe before 
falaenood: the iron of the ipeare beto- 
keneth that truth fiath much strength afore 
falsdiood ; which truth is susteyned by 
hope. The targett is put forth afore him* 
and sheweth it to the people, which keep- 
eth him from Uie stroke of the enemie ; 
even soe it betokeneth that truth doth 
shewe himselfe to all men, and hath not 
power to doe any falsehood. The hel- 
mett is close, and a man having it on 
eannoC looke on highe but towards the 
eartti, which alsoe defendeth the chiefe 
most hiffhe and principall member of 
man's bodie, wl^ch betokeneth feare, 
without which principall he cannot be 
obei^ant to the said order ; whearby it 
maketh him ashamed to incline himselfe 
to any villanous deeds, which be contrarie 
to the said most noble office. The bodie 
hamissed, which is close and suer to hb 
bodie on all sides, betokeneth a castell or 
fortresse, which is well kepte ane closse, 
that noe man enter into it, which unto the 
knight giveth noble corage ; soe that by 
his default, theare can enter into him nei- 
ther treason, shame, unfaithfulness, or 
other Idnde of vices, and alsoe keepeth 
his bodie that he be not suddenlie over- 
come. The legg hamisse is ^ven a knight 
to keep him suer from penll, signifymg 
that a knight with sword, speare, mace, 
and other necessaries of iron, which ap- 
perteyneth to a knight, oudit not to 
shrinke, but keep his waie. The spurres 
be given him to put forth and prick his 
horse, for the more expadic'on makeing, 
signifying diUigence and spede ; for thear- 
by^he maye^mayntayne the highe hono'r 
which he hath and maketh hast for his 
things to be done. The gorgett is given 
a knight to keep and defend him from 
strokes, which, without it, would soone 
pierce him, for it is writhen aboute his 
neck ; which betokeneth obedience, which 
maketh him to fulfil the said order, and to 
doe hb sovereign's will and commande- 
ments ; whearby treason, desceit, un- 
feithfulness, nor other kinde of vice^ maye 
cause him to breake the oathe which he 
hath made, and contrariewise beine dis- 
obedient he doth dishonor his lord, and 
worketfa not according to his oath and 
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order. Hie marke, token ^ or armes^ is 
given a knight to the end that he maye be 
discerned and the better knowne ho we 
farre and which waye he goeth, signify- 
ing tfaearby his foree and corage ; which 
force of corage defendeth a kni^t from 
ail manner of vices, and inforcem him to 
vertues and* good customes, bv the which 
they mayntajme rightfullie the order of 
knighthood, according to tlie high honor 
which to them is due and appHeyneth. 
The shield is given him to put betwene 
the eneraie and him to beare of the strokes, 
betokening that a knight's ofSce is to be 
meane betweene the rang and his people, 
fos a p*fect unitie betwene them. The 
gantletts aie given a knight to weare on 
nis hands, to the end he maye defend the 
same, and maye be the more suer to re- 
ceive the strokes if it chance any part of 
his armor to faile, signifying that beside 
noble corage, yet vertue oujpit to be in 
him, to the end that if his corage did 
pricke him to do any thing contrarie to 
the said order, yet vertne might staie him 
and resist the same. The sMdell of his 
horse is to the end that h6 maye sit suer 
(herein, and stedfast when he rideth, soe 
that he cannot stirr or move unlesse he 
-be willing ; signifying thearby the stead- 
fastness and snertie of courage which 
ought to be in him ; whearby it causeth 
him to be in the front of the battaile, wf^ 
suertie aideth him in adventuring for 
the love of knighthood. And the great 
charge and deed of knighthood is, that he 
ought not to remove or retome from 
things lawful!. The horse is given to the 
said knight whearby he is mounted and 
sett more higher than another man, and 
seen farther of; signifying thearby the 
nobleness • of corage, and the apt and 
redie apparelling of him to that which 
apperteyneth to the order of knighthootl, 
more in him than any other man. The 
horse hath a bridle, * which the knight 
holdeth in his hand by the raynes, whear- 
by he may hoMe and refrayne his horse 
at his will ; signifying thearby that he 
ought likewise to refreyne his will from 
evil, and to bend himself to goodness. — 
Reiros, Rev, 



ST. MICHAEL'S EVB AT DEGGENDORF. 

Pilgrims^ from all parts of Germany, 
flock to Deggendorf upon Saint Michaers 
eve, which: is a celebrated gnade^zeit, 
(time of grace,)when absobuion is grant- 
ed to all comers, in consequence or some 



miraculous circumstances that, in the year 
1337, attended the purloining and insult- 
ing of the Host by a woman and some 
Jews ; who, having bought the conse- 
crated wafer from her, scratched it with 
thorns till it bled, and the image of a 
child appeared ; baked it, vision and all, 
in an oven ; hanunered it upon an anvil, 
the block of which is still rnewn to the 
pilgrim ; attempted to cram it down " their 
accursed throats,** (I quote the words of 
the original description,) but were pre- 
vented oy the hands and feet of the vision 
aforesaid ; and finally, de^airing to des- 
troy it, flung it into a well, which was 
immediately surrounded by a nimbus, &c. 
I should not have noticed these disgusting 
falsehoods, but for the melancholy fact, 
that the circulation of this trumpery story 
was considered a suflScient cause, by the 
pious Deggendorfers, for the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of all the wretched Jews in 
the place ; which infamous and bloody 
deed was perpetrated the da}r after St. 
Michael, sanctioned by Christian priests, 
who, in grand procession, carried back 
the indestructible wafer to the cliurch, 
and solemnly approved, in 1489, by 
Pope Innocent Vlil., who issued hb bull 
for the general ab^lution above-mention- 
ed. Above fifty thousand pilgrims as- 
sembled here in 1801 ; and as late as 1815 
so considerable w^re their numbers, that 
the greater part of them passed the night 
in the streets of the town, and in the fields 
in its neighbourhood. — The Descent of 
the Danube, 



No. IQ. 

PBTRONIUS ARBITER. 

Petronius ArbileiLaras a Roman knight 
and intimate with Nero, and a pander to 
his vices ; for to this :writer he owed his 
sports and pastimes, and therefore he de- 
lighted to be in his company. Tacitus, 
speaking of this cruel and voluptuous 
prince, says, * that he accounted nothing 
sweet, and soft, and pleasant, i but what 
Petronius sanctioned. Turnebi^s calls 
him an obscene and lascivious writer, and 
that he defiled the elegancies of his ora- 
tions by hb coarseness of their applica- 
tion. Indeed his Latin is of the sweetest 
strain, and therefore deservedly styled the 
purest fountain of the Roman language. 
Lipsius asks, ' Hast thou seen any thing 
since the muses were in the world more 
dulcet and witty ?* And it is a pretty 
expression of the same critic. ' His frag- 
ments are of a most pure impurity.'— 
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Demplter ako calls him ' tsandid, sweety 
fair^ admirahde ia all thtn^, were his 
vohiptoous aUuaions ezc^tS.' 

P. 



The fall of a Shower of Insects 
during a Snow Storm in Russia. — ^The 
Journal de St. Petersburgb, bearing date 
November 14, 1827, gives the following 
interesting detail : — 

On the 17th October, 1827, there fell 
in the di^rict of Rjev, (in the govern- 
ment of Twer,) a. heavy shower of snow 
in the space of about ten versts, which 
contained the village of Pokroff and its 
environs. It was accompanied in its fall 
by a pro*gi(Jus quantity of worms of a 
black colour, ringed, and hi length Aree 
quarters of a verschok. The head of tfiese 
insects was flat and ^ning, furnished 
with antennae, and the hair in the form of 
whiskers, while its body from the head to 
about one-third of its length resembled a 
band of black velvet. They had on each 
side three feet, by means of which they 
appeared to crawl very fast upon the 
snow, and assembled in groups about the 
nlants, and the holes in trees and build- 
ings. Sereral having been exposed to 
the ahr in a vessel filled with snow, lived 
there till the 26th October, although in 
that interval the themometer had faflen to 
8o below zero. Some others which had 
been frozen continued equally long in 
life, for they were not found exactly en- 
crusted with the ice, but they had formed 
round their bodies a space similar to the 
hollow of a tree. Whan they were plun- 
eed into water they swam about as it they 
had received no injury, but those which 
were carried into a wann place perished 
in a few m\imies.'^Brew8ter*s* Jour, 

Rare Insects. —Furia Infemalis and 
JIfeg'g'ar.— There exists in Livonia, a 
very rarejinsect, which is not met with 
in more northern comitries, and whose 
existence was for a long time considered 
doubtful. It is the Furia Infemalis, 
described hj Linnseus in the Noveawr 
Memoires de P Academie cT Upsai, m 
Sweden. , 

This insect is so small that it is verv 
difScuh to distinguish it by the nakeS 
eye. In warm weather it descends from 
the atmosphere upon the inhabitants, and 
its sting produces a swelling, which unless 
a proper remedy is applied, proves mortal. 



i.^*u ^*l"? ^"* *"' Interesting article the 
Editor states he was ftivoured with a few of 
the insects themselves. 



During Uie hfiy harvests oHifcr »»ct0 
named Meggar occasion gpett injury 
both to men and bea8l9. Thev are of 
the size of a grain of sand. At sunset 
they appear in great nuvibeirs, desdend in 
a perpendicular line, pierce the strongest 
linen, and cause an itching and pustnles, 
which, if «cratched, become dangerous. 
Cattle, which breathe tlfese insects, are 
altacked with sweUmgs in the throat, 
which destroy them, unless [>romptly re- 
lieved. They are cured by a fumigation 
from flaK, which occasions a /ioleot 
cough. — IHd^ 

Account ef the fall (tf a Shower of 
Herrings.-*-^ romarkable, though net 
ttttpiecedeated oocurfenoe, recently hap.- 
^ued in the nei|ghbouring county ^ 
Ross. As Major Forbes Maokensie 
of Fodderty, in Strathpfeffiar, was travers- 
iBg a field on his fa^m^ be was not a little 
surprised to find a coAsiderable portion c^ 
the ground covered with herrimg fry, of 
from three to foi«r inchea in len^ . The 
fish weipe fresh and entire, aod had no 
appearance of bi^iog dropped by birds^— 
a mediion by whleh they mast have been 
bruised and mutilajted. The «niy rationtil 
•conjecture that can be fortned gi tile clr- 
eumstance is> that the fish yrttt trani^oil- 
ed thither in a l^aterspot^tr— a phenome- 
non that has before occuried ija this coun- 
ty, and which is by no mea^ uncommon 
in tropical climates. Th^ Frith of Ping- 
wall lies at the distance of three miles 
from the place in question ; ^i no ^- 
struction occurs between the field, and the 
8ea> the whole is a level strath or plain, 
and waterspouts have been known to tra^ 
vel even farther than this. Major Mack- 
enzie has forwarded a small quantity of 
the fish to the secretary of Uie Nor^epi 
Institution,— /7iv6me«« Cowrie, 



^citme aim ^tt. 

Method cfdeprimngGodlofits Cd&ur- 
ing Matter and t^encv to Putriditv. 
—The discovery of a mode to effectuafly 
remove the impurities which abound in 
this article has long been wanted by artists; 
the way to attain the desideratum is as 
follows : — 

To a pint of fresh ox-gall, boiled and 
skimmed, put one ounce of alum finely 
powdered ; continue it on the fire until 
combined ; when cold, put it into a botUe, 
and cork it moderately close. 

To another pint of fre^ ox-gall, also 
boiled and skimmed, put one ounce of 
common salt, and contmue it on the fire 
until combined ; when cold, |)Ht it also 
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iBto another bottle^ aKk^^ik itto tot ldy 
olose. 

GfiM^ihas |»epaved^ wiU keep pedectlv 
free fromputokmy^oranyoired^vie emm, 

fOTVeETS. 

when Uie i^ve preparations have 
stood in a room« of a moderate tempera- 
ture, for about three months, thev will 
depoBii a thick sediment, crustswifl form 
on Uieir surfaces, they will become clear, 
and be fit for use in ordinary purposes ; 
but, as they contain a larse proportion of 
ydlow colouring matter, tnj^n? blue of a 
greenish hue, reds brown, ana Sullying 
pnrples, they are unfit for general use in 
painting in water-colours. 



9iml^1imm. 



A DAKDT^S COSTUME OF TH« POURTSBNTH 
CBNTDftY. 

The fantastical beau of this period wore 
long-pointed shoes, fastened to his knees 
by gold or s^ver chains ; hose of one co- 
lour on one 1^, and of another on the 
other ; short breeches, which did net reach 
to the middle of his thighs, quite close to 
the skin of the wearer ; a coat, fiie one 
half white, the other half black or blue ; 
a long beard ; a silk hood buttoned under 
his chin, embroidered with grotesque fi- 
gures of animals, dancin^f men, &c., and 
sometimes omanftented with gold and pre« 
cious stones. *-«« 

DR. PALBT. 

This eminent divine was so ardent a 

J J N — sii 1. J * #^ follower of Izaak Walton, that, on being 

pomided,) wiUmake a good «ement for ^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^ ^^^^ of Durha^, 
glass and porcdain. It is not absolutely ^^^ ^^^ ^^ j^jg „^ ir!,portant workJ 

tirould be finished, he replied, with great 
mtaintness and simplicity :— '' My lord, I 
ttuiU work steadily at it when the fly-fisli- 
faig season Is over." 



Cement for Glauand CAtaa.— Wlute 
of eggs, mixed up with a little quicklime, 
(orchidk burnt in a common fire and 



necessary tnat the dialkishoidd be burnt, 
though it is generdly used so. 

Turhuh Cement for Joimng Metalt, 
Crla*9^ 4*c.~The jewellers in Turkey, 
who are mostiy Armenians, have'a-curious 
method of ornamenting wateh-cases, and 
amilartfaiB^, with ttamonds and other 
stones, by smiply glueing. then on. The 
stone is set in silver or gold, and the lower 
part of the metal made flat, or to corres- 
pond with the part to which it is to be 
fixed; it is fiien Wanned gently, aadtht^ 
glue applied, which is so very strong 
Uiat the parts never separate. This glue, 
which may be applied to many purposes, 
as It will strongly join Mts of glass or po- 
lished steel, is thus made : 

Dissolve five or six bits of mastich, as 
large as peas, in as much ^^irit of wine 
as will suffice to render k liquid ; in ano- 
ther ves.^1 dissolve as much isinglass 
(which has been previously soaked in 
water till it is swollen and sott,) in French 
brandy or in rum, as will make two oun- 
ces, by measure, of strong glue, and add 
two small bits of gum-galbannm or am- 
moniacum, which must be rul^^ed or 

Sound tillihey are dissolved : then mix 
e whole with a sufiicient heat ; keep it 
in a phial, stopped, and when it is to be 
used, set it in hot water. — BtonU Survey 
of the Turhuh Empire, 

The ivocess above described may be 
Amplified by adding the gum-ammoniac 
to the isinglass, during its solution hi proof 
spirit, and exposing the mixture to a 
boiling heat until it is dissolved, when the 
solution of mastich in alcohol may be 
added. The gum-ammoniac previously 
dissolved with the isin^^lass, promotes the 
union of the mastich with the mucilage. 



ETON WA6GBBY. 

A short time aiaet theee lovers of mis- 
chief, the Etonians, took away from a 
ladies' seminary a board, on which was 
written, *' Boarding School for Young 
Ladies^** and placS it over the door of 
the Ck)llege. 

MBTAPmrSfOS. 

A Scotch blacksmi^ gave the follow- 
ing definition of metajpliysics. " Twa 
foulk disputin thagither: he that's lis- 
tenin disna ken what he that's speakin 
means : and he that's speakin disna ken 
what he means himself— that's metaf^y- 
sics." 

EPITAPH ON HIS GRACE THK LATB 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEBBITBT. 

A tfigid tory, bat an upright man. 

Zealous In fitith, unbending to bis foes : 

fits checker'd yeart to age exUnded ran. 
And Mt in eabner aoenes than when thef 
rose. 

From kings desoeaded,— to a palace raised, 

Hebronghta num*roo8 oftprlng Into power; 
A prelate pitied, bat a ehdatlan praised, 
for private nriendihips to his latest hour. 

w 

EPITAPH ON A FENCING MASTER. 
Hto thrusts Ifte Ughtalng flew; bat ddlfol 

Death 
Parried them all, and pat him oat of breath. 

ON A MAN OF THE NAME OF MORE. 

Here lies one ilfore, awl no more than be. 
One more, and no more 1 how can that be ? 
Why one m&rt ami no more may w^U lie here 

aloae. 
Bat here lies one More, and that's more than 

one. 
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Stori! ami eoronolegs^ 



DATE. DATS 



Ang. 6 Wed, 



Tbuft. 



ftFrJd, 



Satar. 



--le 



Transfiguration 

of oar Lord. 
8unri8.-2rniaf.4 
28 — .7 



SON, 



M Afond. 



>12 



DIART. 



St. Cajotan. 
High Water, 
43aiarilniom. 

- ' af u 



St. Cyrlacni. 
Siinri8.dldran.4j 
— iets29iiu— 



St* Romaniu; 

High Water, 
Im af. 1 mora 
!5 laftrn 



10 Sunday after 

Trinity. 
Ls8 fortlieDAT 

21 c. Kings, I B, 
morn. 

22 c. Kings 1 B 
even. 

St* Lawrence. 
New Moon, 
42m aft 4 aftera. 



Tues. 



:. Tibartins. 

Sun rls.8«m aft 4 

sets 24 7 



St. Clare. 

Higti Water, 
4m af. S morn 
19 _ aftcrn 



COKBBSPONDINO CHRONOLOGY. 



Aag. 6 By the primitive Christians, this day was olMerred 
to commemorate the change which our Lord ex- 
hibited on the top of Mount Tabnr to fiis disciples, 
Sts. Peter, John and James ; yet it is but of recent 
date in the cliareh of Rome, as it was not insti- 
tuted by Pope Calixtus nntU the year 1455. 

1638. Born on this day atParis, the eminent Phi- 
losopher, Nicolas Malebranche. His principal 
work, ** The Search after Truth," was much es • 
teemed on its first appearance, for the accuracy 
and solidity of the sentiments and remarlis which 
it contained. 

This saint was born a.d. 1480* He associated 
himself to the confraternity of ^ Love of Ood. 
He afterwards joined the Order of the Theatins, 
of which be was made general for tliree years, in 
1530. The life of this saint is recorded as in 
example of piety and seal. 

1799. £xpired on this day, the celebrated sculptor 
John Bacon, mt, 59. . There is hardly any of 
our cathedrals or public edifices but what are 
enriched by the talented and skilful performances 
of thia great master of Ms art. A knowledge of 
this artist's exceUence may be attfdned by view- 
ing his monument to Earl Chatham, in Guild- 
hall, and those to the memory of Howard, the 
Philanthropist, and onr great Lexicographer, Dr. 
Johnson, in St. Panl's. 
8 St. Cyriacus was a deacon at Rome during the pon- 
tificate of the Popes Marceliinus and Bhtrcellus. 
He suffered martyrdom a.d. 303* 

1540. Henry VIII. on this day married his fifth 
wife. Lady Katherlne Howard, niece to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and daughter of Lord Edmund How- 
ard. This unfortunate Queen, like her cousln- 
german Anne Boleyn, was beheaded for inconti- 
nence. 

St. Rmnanw was a toldier in Rome kt the time of 
the tormenting of St. Lawrence, and from be- 
holding the firmness with which he 3uffered, he 
embraced the faith, for which he was beheaded 
the previous day to that saint^s martyrdom. 

1593. Born on this day at Stafford, Izaac Walton, 
the author of that well linown and carious book, 
the ** Complete Angler, »'^f which gentle art he 
was a passionate admirer. This work, as well as 
his lives of Donne, WoCton, Hooker, Herbert, 
and Bishop Sanderson, is written in a pUin and 
entertaining manner, and interspersed with a 
variety of curious anecdotes. 
10 St. Lawrence was a native of Huesca, in Spain, 
Valerian caused him to be broiled ou a gridiron, 
for refusing to deliver up the treasure of the 
church, which he imagined was in his custody. 
His martyrdom took place a.d. 261. 

1557. The Battle of St. Quintio, a town In Picar. 
dy, was fought on this dey> when the French 
Constable, De Montmoreoci, was signally defeat- 
ed by the Spanish forces, commanded by Count 
Egmont. 

1589. The marriage of James I. of England with 
Anne, the daughter of Frederick, King of Den- 
mark, took place on this dav. 

This saint was beheaded in the third centary, by 
order of Fabian, on the Lavlcan road, three miles 
from Rome. 

1715. NlchoIasJlowe, the poet and dramatist, was 
made poet laureate on this day, on the accession 
of George If. 
• 12 1712. Jonas Hanway, the eminent phllaathco|ilat, 
and principal founder of the Marine Society and 
the Magdalen, ivas born on this day at Ports- 
month. 

1762. Anniversary of the birth of our gracious 
sovereign, -George IV. 
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See Pag€ 08* 



SIR GABRIEL VESTYNDEN. 

A FRAGMENT. 

" Nowe shalle mye goode swerde doe mee 
Jnstyce on thy villaine bodle ! 1»»— Old Play. 

The bell at even-song tolled loudly, 
and the surrounding cottages were one by 
one involved in darkness, as a weary tra- 
veller crossed the well known Salisbury 
ulain on hit way to the town. The sun 
had sunk behind the distant hills, and the 
ignis fatuut danced o'er the swamp, as 
if rejoicing in its departure. The pea- 
sant returned to his hut, the shepherd led 
his flock to the fold, and the bee and the 
beetle flew humming to Uieir cells, while 
the deer-stealer cautiouslv issued from 
his hovel, with his cross-bow concealed 
beneath the ample folds of his coarse 
mantle, and sought the neighbouring 
foresL The stranger moved on, al- 
tliongh his weary step and dusty sandals 

Slainly told that he had travelled far that 
ay. He bore upon his back a small 
Vol. n. F 



harp, and supported himself on a stout 
oak staff ; his venerable beard descended 
to his girdle, in which was stuck a small 
horn-hafted whittle. He passed those 
huge monuments of antiquity, which were 
then, as they are now, the wonder and 
admiration of all who visited them ; and 
in a short time had crossed the plain. The 
road to the town now lay. before him, 
when the turrets of a strong castle over- 
shadowed it, and the sound of merry was- 
sail struck on the stranger's ear. Resting 
on his staff, he paused awhile, not know- 
ing that he was observed by a man on 
the walls ; he listened to the rude ^outs 
of mirth and laughter which sounded 
within ; when he was suddenly awakened 
from his reverie by a voice near him-— 
the traveller looked up, and perceived 
the man who had been watching him, 
who accosted him with— 

" Well, old Sir Pilgrim, hast had thy 
musing fit out ? Art an honest man, or a 
thief ? Or wiU have a goodly bolt through 
thy hide ?" 

The stranger replied, — • 

" Methinks if ihou do'st desire a mark, 
there is a fairer one in the merry green 

33 
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wood ; there was better quarry at Cressy 
and Poictiers." 

** Ah ! ah I say'st thou so ? then thou 
can*st sing of such ; I see thou ha^ a harp 
at thy back; wait awhile, and I will 
admit thee; by my fackins, this is no time 
for hard blows and broken coxcombs.*' 
As he said this, he disappeared whistling, 
and in a few minutes the heavy draw- 
bridge fell, and the stranger crossing it, 
entered the castle. His companion led 
him through the vaulted passages, and 
entering one of the rooms, placed on a 
table sonife venison and a loaf of bread, 
together with a stoup of ale. The sti'anger 
ate little, which the man observing, said, 

'* Hast thou no stomach for such cheer, 
old Sir V* 

** Little, indeed, my son, for I have 
walked far, and am sore weary." 

«« Then thou shalt have a good litter of 
clean rushes anon ; but thou must needs 
give my master and his guests a ballad ; 
they are making merry in the hall, for he 
weds the fair Lady Beatrice to-morrow ; 
and I, Launcelot Dowbiggin, am appoint- 
ed her ladyship's falconer. Art fond of 
hawking, old Sir, or can'st draw a bow, 



or play backsword, or — ?'* Here Laun- 
celot paused, as he perceived the stranger 
was much moved on hearing his news ; 
but the latter, recovering himself, replied, 
*' I was a proper hand in all these 

Sastimes ; but those days are gone by : 
lere was a time when Dick Moncley 
oould hit the white, or rein a horse, or 
throw the bar with any youth in Glou- 
cestershire, — ^but 'tis past. I have seen 
many strange countries since then; my 
youUi is gone, and I am now a withered 
and sapless tree ; but I have lived to see 
French pride humbled, and have seen our 
brave king*s banner floating in the breeze 
on their highest towers." 

'' Ah, 'tis a goodly sight ; can'st sing 
of these same things ?" enquired Launce- 
lot. 

'* Some few lays and ballads," replied 
the stranger. 

'* Then follow me," ssdd Launcelot, 
taking up a torch, " I warrant thou wilt 
find company who will well repay thee 
for thy minstrelsy." As he said this, he 
led the way, followed by the stranger. 

As they passed through one of the 
passages, 'the large mantle and frock in 
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which the stranger was enveloped caught 
"by a nail, and Launcelot hastily turning 
round, saw to his astonishment that his 
companion wore a jazerant of steel under 
his vestments r Launcelot, though some- 
what daunted at this discovery, plucked 
out his dagger, when a well known voice 
startled hun. 

" My dear master, my much honoured 
Sir Gabriel," cried he, flinging himself 
at the feet of the harder, who had pluck- 
ed off his sham beara, *' by what miracle 
art thou arrived here ? — ^1 thought thee 
dead — Say, art thou my honoured master, 
or do mine eyes deceive me ?'* 

" Thou see'st him here alive and well," 
replied the knight ; ** but prithee restrain 
thy joy, (if joy it be,) and help me to 
ailtire myself in this disguise, for I would 
not have my being under this roof 
known." 

Launcelot instantly led his master into 
a small room, and while he helped him 
with his disguise, the knight related to 
him some of his adventures, and in return 
begged to be informed of what had taken 
place during his absence. 

" I have heard," said he, " that my ho- 
noured father is dead, and that my cousin 
Ralph Vestynden has been left in care 
of the castle. How fares the I^y 
Beatrice ?*' 

" Sorrily, I fear," replied Launcelot, 
shaking his head. *' There was a report 
that thou wert dead, and sadly has she 
grieved. Heaven forbid that I should 
say aught against your kinsman, but I 
fear gpod lies not under that heavy brow 
tfbis." 

*• He is a villain I" passionately ex- 
claimed Sir Gabriel, '' he is a villain and 
a murtherer ! He has murthered the fa- 
ther, and would destroy the son ; but 
Heaven has reserved me to hurl destruc- 
tion on him. I will tell thee, Launcelot, 
when «ear Poictiers, I was one of the 
advanced guard ; we were marching m 
the dead of night, when an arrow. struck 
me: my trusty coat was proof against the 
siiaft, and a voice cried, ' Ralph Vestyn- 
den greets thee.' I spurred my horse to 
the place where the voice seemed to come 
from, and there beheld by the light of the 
moon two men crouched among the un- 
derwood ; I slew one witli a blow of my 
mace^ and my men secured the other vil- 
lain. He confessed that 'twas my kinsman 
who had hired them." 

" Tlien he is the villain I thought him," 
Siud Launcelot; '' often have we had mes- 
lengers here, rough fellows whom we 
never saw before, who, after having seen 
and spoken with Sir Ralph, have ridden 
off again : trust me there are many lying 
in ambush for thee, my master." 



*^ I doubt it not ; but did'st thou net 
(ell me Sir Ralph would marry the lady 
Beatrice to-morrow 2 Does she consent to 
the match ?" 

** I know not, but she always looks 
pale and sad, and will sometimes weep 
when she hears your name mentioned; 
and Sir Ralph has forbidden us to speak 
of you in her presence." 

The kniffhtS eyes flashed fire ; he bit 
his lip, and seemed to be maintaining a 
violent struggle with his feelings. 

'* Launcelot," at length he said, '' this 
marriage must be prevented : are thy fel- 
lows still attached to me ?" 

*^ Attached !" cried Launcelot, " they 
would all fight for ye ; nay, would render 
up their lives to do ye service ; but caution 
must be used, for Sir Ralph has several 
rufSanly fellows always at his command, 
whose hands know as well the way to the 
sword hilt as to their neighbour's purses ; 
we like them not, but grumbluig would 
surely bring us to the oak branch. Thers 
is Rough Robin to be sure, and Will-le- 
Dale, and Jack the -Miller, with his five 
sons; all good men and proper, and 
shrewd hands at the long bow ; and there 
are some half score of us here, who would 
stand by ye. The miller says that your 
worthy father died somewhat sudden, and 
Sir Ralph threatened ; but as he is not his 
vassal, die miller laughs at him." 

** Enough," said the knight, *' lead me 
to the haU, ''and sav I am a wandering 
minstrel, who would fain enliven them 
with a tune. — Lead on." 

Launcelot led his young master to the 
door of the hall, and bidding him wait 
awhile, proceeded to ask Sir Ralph if he 
would like to have the minstrel admitted. 
He soon returned, and led Sir Gabriel into 
the hall. There, at a large table, sat Sir 
Ralph, totally unconscious of the presence 
of his greatly wronged kinsman. He and 
his companions sat over their cups, and 
their unsteady hands and inflamed eyes 
told that their draughts had been deep and 
frequent. The hawks, perched on the 
rafters above, were startled by the bois- 
terous mirth below them, and Sir Ralph 
was in the act of calling on one of his 
companions for a song, when Launcelot 
led forth the minstrel. 

" Well, Launcelot," said Sir Ralph, 
'' what old grey-beard hast there f — 
whence comes he ? — Speak, Sir Minstrel, 
from whence comest thou ?" 

" From France and the low countrie. 
I have travelled far and wide." 

" Ah ! France do'st thou say ? Hast 
ever heard of one Sir Gabriel Vestynden, 
who fought in the Englisli army ? 

" 'Tis said he was murthered just be- 
fore the battle of Poictiers," replied the 
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minstrel ; *' but whether it be true or false, 
I know not." 

Sir Ralph's heavy brow was rused for 
a moment, and a grim smile illumined his 
dark countenance, as he thought that his 
kinsman had probably fallen beneath the 
hands of his hired assassins, and he re- 
plied — 

** Then the heavy tidings we received 
last week are true : God rest my kins- 
man's soul r* 

As he said this, he took a deep draught 
of wine, and setting down the empty gob- 
let, he desired the minstrel to begin. Sir 
Gabriel, after a short prelude, sung the 
following song, accompanying it wim his 
harp :— 

Friar Ambrose, that rigfat merrie elf, 
Bids ye keep in your poaches yoar pelf; 

For the flaggon and bowl. 

Endangers the soul ; 
Bat he loves wine and wassail himself. 

He tells ns he knows fall well. 
That Sathan, that foul fiend of Hell, 
Has a bait in each lass, 
Who may chance to pass, — 
But we know who was found in bis celL 

And fat Abbot Boniface says. 
Wine will certainly shorten our days; 
But we*U tell him he ties. 
And that wine and bright eyes. 
In spite of them both, shall have praise. 

*' By the coals that grilled St. Law- 
rence," exclauned Sir Ralph, " ^tis a 
right merry song 1" and he poured out a 
goblet of wine with his own hand, and 
presented it to the minstrel. Sir Gabriel 
felt as though he could have dashed the 
isoblet and its contents at tiie face of his 
kinsman ; but he checked himself, and 
muttering,—^* Gramercy, Sir Knight," 
(though well aware, that if Sir Ralph 
Knew whom he had offered it to, he would 
have wished it a cup of hemlock,) he 
drank off the wine, and placing the gob- 
let on the table, drew his hood closer to 
his face, and watched his kinsman nar- 
rowly. 

Sir Ralph observed him not, and after 
a few moments had elapsed, he said, 
" Hast thou any love-tale, fit for a fair 
lady's ear ?" 

" Many, noble Knight," was the hasty 
reply of Sir Gabriel ; for he divined the 
reason of the question, and was not mis- 
taken, for Sir Ralph desired one of his 
men to bring the Lady Beatrice into the 
hall. 

She shortly after entered, and Sir Ralph 
rose and handed her to a seat, with'^as 
much gallantry as he was capable of. He 
then commanded the minstrel to play ano- 
ther air. Sir Gabriel saw with sorrow 
the altered appearance of his beloved 



Beatrice. She was pale and sad, and sat 
with her head resting on her hand, appa- 
rently unconscious of all that was passii^, 
— she heeded not Sir Ralph when he 
spoke to her, but caressed a small spaniel 
which sat looking in her face, as if it felt 
its mistress's sorrows. 

Sir Gabriel sat intently gazing on his 
lady-love 4nd her spaniel, which he had 
preisented to her just before he left Eng- 
land, when his kinsman bade him play 
another air. Sir Gabriel struck his harp 
again, and commonc^ playing a ballad, 
which he had often suhg to Beatrice be- 
fore he left England. As her ear caug^ht 
the first notes, she was sensibly affected, 
and ere he had finished one stanza, she 
covered her face with her hands, whilst 
the tears fast flowing gushed between the 
interstices of her fair fingers. 

Sir Ralph rose, and staggering up to 
her, attempted to put his arm round her 
waist, when Beatrice repulsed him, and 
Sir Gabriel forgetting his disguise, threw 
down his harp, and grasped the handle of 
his whittle ; but at the same moment Laun- 
celot whispered in his ear, — ** For our 
Lady's sake, do not discover yourself, or 
you are lost I" 

Sir Ralph, however, observed the min- 
strel's anger, and hurling a goblet at him 
with all his force, he commanded his men 
to seize Che harper, and hurry him to one 
of the dungeons below the foundation of 
the eastle. The men rose, and staggered 
up to Sir Gabriel to obey their master^ 
when Launcelot interfered, — 

" Hold l" cried he, " the knave has 
deceived me ; therefore the securing of him 
rests in me ; leave him to my care, I will 
teach him to respect his betters." 

As he said this, he seized Sir Gabriel, 
(whose pretended age gave Sir Ralph no 
fear that he would escape,) and hurried 
him out of tlie hall. Launcelot ^oke 
not till he had led his master into one of 
the deepest dungeons of the castle. 

*' This," said he, ** is a sorry room, 
but wait till to-morrow, and I will then re- 
lease you." 

" To-morrow ! — ^to-morrow to me will 
be an age," cried the knight. *' Hast 
thou not said that my villainous kinsman 
weds the Lady Beatrice to-morrow ? Do'st 
thou think I will live to see this?" 

" Softly, softly, my dear Sir Gabriel," 
cried Launcelot, '^ compose thyself, and 
I will unfold to thee a plan by which we 
may prevent this marriage, and seize your 
kinsman. To-morrow the castle gates 
will be thrown open, and all the country 
will come to partake of the good cheer. 
You will be forgotten in this dungeon, 
and ere the hour arrives that makes the 
Lady Beatrice your vile kinsman's bride. 
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I will bring in the stout miller and his 
sons. Fear not, but wait patiently." 

Lanncelot left his master, and shortlv 
after brought in a litter of straw, with 
which he strewed the floor of the dungeon. 
He then produced a flasit of wine, bidding 
Sir Gabriel hide it amongst the straw u 
he should be visited by any of the other 
domestics ; and leaving a lamp burning, 
he quitted his master, promising to visit 
him early the next morning. 

On the following mornmg, Launcelot 
failed not to wait on his master in the 
dungeon. He brought with him a stout 
sword, togeUier with a bugle. The knight 
was soon ready, and Launcelot bidding 
him be of good cheer, desired him not to 
venture out till he came to him. In a 
short time all was ready^ and Launcelot 
returned. 

** Now," said he, *' my dear master, 
the wished-for moment has arrived for 
you to sadly forth. The vile Sir Ralph 
18 in the hall with the Lady Beatrice — 
the Abbot has arrived — the company are 
flocking in, and may God speed ye !" 

" I will," said Sir Gabriel, " but I 
would fain go in the same disguise as I 
had on yesterday. In that I will outer the 
hall, and when thou and thy fellows hear 
the blast of mv bugle, be ready to rush 

in with thy aid." 

All was life and bustle in the great hall 
of the castle. Sir Ralph thought he had 
all now within his grasp. The Abbot 
entered, and took his stand at the tem- 
porary altar. Shortly after Sir Ralph en- 
tered the hall, leading the Lady Beatrice. 
Five of his followers stood near him, and 
seemed to exult in the sacrifice which was 
about to be made. Beatrice advanced a 
few steps towards the altar, then paused, 
as if she had formed a sudden resolution, 
when Sir Ralph cried — 

*' Fair lady, this ill-bearing becomes 
not a damsel at such a time as this ; ad- 
vance, and let the holy Father Abbot 
proceed with the ceremony." 

Beatrice replied not; her eyes filled 
with tears, and she was near falling, when 
one of her maids supported her. All 
pitied her, though they durst not avow it, 
as they feared Sir Ralph and his ^rim fol- 
lowers. Elnraged at the delay. Sir Ralph 
seized her arm, and rudely dragged her 
towards the altar, when Sir Gabriel en- 
/ tered the hall disguised as on the preceding 
night : and observing the violence of Sir 
Ralph, he said, 

** Forbear thy rashness ! do'st thou not 
fear the just anger of ofi^ended Heaven ?" 
" Ah ! " criM Sir Ralph, as he stamped 
outhe marble floor of the hall, ** do*st 
thou come to beard a knight in his own 



castle !— Away with thee, or by my fa- 
ther's crest I will have thee flayed alive." 
" Villain I" cried Sir Gabriel, tearing 
off his false beard, and throwing aside his 
disguise, ** thy hour is come ; draw, and 
look upon thy death !" 

Sir Ralph was thunderstruck at the 
apparition of his kinsman ; he stood mo- 
tionless for some moments, as if struggling 
for an utterance, then turning to his fol- 
lowers, he bade them seize him, saying, 
at the same time, in a tone of bitter irony, 
*• Cousb, thou art welcome to my wed- 
ding!" 

But ere they advanced to lay hands on 
him. Sir Gabriel blew a loud blast on his 
bugle ; it was answered instantly, and 
Launcelot and his friends entered the 
haU. 

" Death to him who moves to the 
rescue I" cried the miller, drawing his 
shaft to the head ; " throw down your 
weapons — the first who stirs has a cloth- 
yard shaft through his doublet." 

Sir Ralph's men, finding that the odds 
were against them, gave up their swords ; 
while Sir Ralph, finding all lost, deter- 
mined to sell his life as dearly as possible. 
Turning to his kinsman, he. said, in a 
voice aimost choked with rage — 

'• Gabriel Vestynden, thou hast not 
saved thy bride yet." 

And he aimed a blow at tlie breast of 
Beatrice. Sir Gabriel parried the stroke, 
and his kinsman turning, attacked him 
with great fury. Beatrice closed her eyes, 
and U\\ almost senseless into the arms of 
one of her maidens. She heard the hurried 
tramp of feet, and the clash of steel, and 
she called aloud on the Virgin to succour 
her true love. Sir Gabriel. Her prayers 
were not unheard— Sir Ralph fell cover 
ed with wounds, and while he lay in 
the throes of death, Beatrice flung herself 
into the arms of her lover, and sobbed out 

his name. . 

Need we add, that Sir Gabriel was soon 
after wedded to his true love ; need we 
tell our readers that honest Launcelot was 
rewarded for his attachment and courage ; 
or need we tell how many knights and 
their *' ladys faire" graced the wedding 
feast? Such rejoicings were long re- 
membered by all. Sir Gabriel and his 
Beatrice lived many years in uninterrupted 
happiness, while the body of his false 
kinsman mouldered in its tomb in the Ca- 
thedral at Salisbury. That tomb bore 
only this inscription :— 

^i 90ttr C^otitte Praoe for st 
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TABLETS FOB ACTRESSES. 

VIBST SBBISS. 

MistF. H. Kelly, No, I. 

•Obereia 

Tbe lady that I sent for* Welcome, fair one ! 

I«*t not a goodly presence ? — 

A gallant lady.' Pxbtclbs. 

Thalia and Melpomene 
Hold undisputed right to thee; 
So much of both thou doat txpten 
Neither can make thee * more nor less :' 
Tet in a light and serious strain. 
Dost thou for each the cause maintain. 
Produce a smile, a sigh, or tear. 
In Nature's darli, or bright career. 

Madame Patta.r-'Nc, 3. 

' Hark*d he your music ) Ibid. 

An eye of fire-^the planet of the soul 
Dassling the waves of melody flrhicb roll 
Out of thy nature. A superior skill, 
Shedding a lustre o'er tbe human wiU ; 
A charm in which a serpent might repose 
And shelter Innocence, as thorns— the rose. 



3%e Misses Tree^—No. 3. 

* O ye are choice attractions 1* Ibid. 

* As twigs are bent, so they to ^Mt incline :*— 

Planted right early by a sister's hand. 
The fruits by growth to excellence will shine^ 
And grace the Thespian temples of the land. 

Mrs, Olover.^No. 4, 

* Call'd you, my Lord i* J. Gasab. 
Unrivall'd In the portrait of a wife. 

Whose wedlock, like thine own, is fraught with 

strife: 
Thy scornful brow— severe and apt retort. 
Most keen, when most ironic, most in sport ; 
Yet sweet good temper in thy features smiles. 
And proves the woman, though the actress 

guiles. 

JIfrs. Waylett^Nd. 

' Now pretty one,— how long have you been at 
this trade V Titus. 

A tricksy figure, suited well 

For operatic casts i 
A voice in chat that bears the belle, 
And in love ballads will excel 

While woman's teasing lasts. 



Jlfrs. Knight>^No. 6. 
* Much rounder, but not taller.' 



Anon. 



• Ophelia's' sorrows gave her tone, 
* Jack and the Bean-stalk ' raised her fame : 

So sweet a Povbt ne'er was known, 
TiU she the bird of * night ' became. P. 



VOCAL MENDICANTS • 

THEIR ALLUSIVE AND DIGRESSIVB ACCI- 
DENCE. 

^ I'ds — Specimens and Pretensions. 

* Then should yon be nothing but musicians, 
for you are altogether governed by your hn- 
inours.— K. Hbn. IT. 

In the days of the elder Dibdin, who, 
like OUT Charles Matthews, was a host in 



himself, street singing was marked with 
chaiacter and feehng. The sailor, the 
primrose girl^ the old soldier, and the 
matchwoman, warbled their several ditties 
in propria persona. With few excep- 
tions, since those days street singing has 
been, and is, at the lowest pitch ; for, be- 
sides the Derry Downs, the harmonised 
songs of Bums, the melodies of Moore^ 
and some others, Scotch, Irish, and En- 
glish, with the never-dying ' Rule Bri- 
tannia' of Thomson, Bull s ' God save 
the King,* and the Downfall of Paris,' 
but little worth preservation is saved from 
lip to lip, and conveyed after the season 
to posterity. The favourites of Ranelagh, 
and their successors of Vauxhall, have 
had, and continue to have, but an ephe- 
meral career, and the streets are supplied 
with no other novelties than those which 
become popular by the medium of trium- 
phant actresses and concert vocalists. 
Here, — ^what an obvious difference! — 
difference in tone, execution, personal 
advantage, and al^ract personation ! — 
The sex too, like the key, is transposed, 
and a man is heard killing a song written 
expresslv for a woman, and vice versa. 
To say but little, or nothing, in praise of 
the poetry as the vehicle for tunes of ela- 
borate, or simple harmonic composition, 
— poetry, if it can scarcely be called so ; 
for it is mostly devoid of national pathos, 
and almost invariably of inspiration, and 
suited, like the plan of Infant Instruction, 
for all capacities. How poetic is the 
parenthesis — * Buy a broom !* or, as it is 

Sronounced, • Puy a proom !* It really 
oes seem as if nonsensical simplicity, 
and the absence of genius, are essentially 
eligible for the prevailing taste of English 
people of this generation, who ima^ne 
themselves so much wiser than the fast. 
But puerile as are the poetries and tones 
of the mechanic gentlemen (exceptions of 
course) who deign to lead the national 
choirs as it were by steam, with piston 
and boiler, and the French engineer's se- 
cret moving principle, they have a com- 
posing effect, and, like opium, create 
slumlirs and temporary ease ; but which 
leave the patients coveting stronger potions 
and more eager cravings for eubstantitd 
harmony and poetic food. The point, 
however, for its abstract liberty of re- 
finement requires detailed invesdgatioD, 
and must, in parliamentary langua^, 
either stand over, or lie on the table stne 
die. This object is with street represen- 
tatives reviewed, like books past through 
several editions, and which are never * out 
of date.* 

Most popular songs, like their singers, 
are subjected to the humour of parody. 
After Miss Stephens sung, * We are a* 
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uid, tddy noddin*,' in her oidst sw^eet taste, 
Batchelor, in Long Alley— Catnach — 
the bards in Long Lane, and the printers 
in Seven Dials, who set out a last dying- 
speech and a first crying sotig with the 
same facility, produced quires of * Nid, 
Aid, noddins.* Old men and womenj 
boys, girls, and nondescripts, awoke the 
avenues of London with their gin-seasoned 
lips, to the discomfiture of the unfortunate 
Tnistlewood and his fellow sufferers. 
Thus the parody * We're a* hang, hang, 
hanging,' was suggested in the ears of 
deatti, the executioner, and the gibbet. 
Having run the gauntkt here, it spread 
over me metropolis, ' Then variations 
were used, as * We are a* mag, mag, 
mag^g,* applied indiscriminately to 
gossips, statesmen, barristers, and coster- 
mongers ; to beauties, quidnuncs, and 
dancing-masters ; clocks, whitesmiths, 
and patten-makers, ' clack, clack ,'^clack- 
M1& >* o^j * fudge, fudge, fudging ;* and 
to any extent of appliance. By ttie bye, 
poor Joey Grimaldi ! gave life to an earlier 
parody, m the * Moggie Adair,' in repli- 
cation to Braham's ' Robin Adair ;* and, 
with Joey's leer, squint, sidelong lapping 
tongue, while asking * Who made the 
sauncepans shme V the parody, in allow- 
ance of Biaham's energy and pathos, was 
inimitable. 

The intercessiouals have been many^, 
from the * Over the water to Charley,* m 
allusion to the resident^ in the * King's 
Bench,' and ' Charley is my darling,' to 
the Vauxhall * Polly Hopkins,'— -and the 
' Unfortunate Miss Bailey' to the ' For- 
tunate Youth,' — ^the ' Don Giovanni,* at 
the Surrey, to the ' Don Giovanni in 
London* of Madame Vestris, — ^Incledon's 

' AU's well !' to- ' Billy Lackaday's 

Lament,' as ' sour as warges.* 

But since that time, in the absence of 
wit, songs are brought out with flourish- 
ing identities in front, like the insignia 
and marshalry of heralds, as ' Paul Prys,' 

* Broom Girls,* * Flowers,' * Insects,' and 

* Sheep's Hearts,' offered for sale. Some- 
thing of thb fashion prevailed a century 
back, and every noted music-book con- 
tained pictorial descriptions of the na- 
ture and inclination of the words and music. 
Like Quarles' emblems, they represented 
the ' chan^ng scenes of life,' their love 
and their issue. Von Weber's Hunting 
Chorus, in the present age, set hand and 
mouth organs into life, and those under- 
bread fellows, bakers, whistled the burden 
through their rounds. Horn no sooner 
sent * Cherry Ripe' into the theatre, (not- 
withstanding cherries were out of season, 
except those on ladies' lips,) than ' Mut- 
ton Chops! Mutton Chops!* was re- 
sounded to every btttcher*s cleaver in 



Clare and Camaby and Whitechapet mar- 
kets. Duets, trios, and quartets have also 
spread their way in the Dutch rotundities 
ofsun-iburntFleminga; and the wails of 
the Kidderminster carpet weavers and 
Cobbettouian blanketeers have shrunk 
into utter silence. The next version is, 
however, bringing ^s to a tangent, as we 
daily observe in the emphatic and apropos 
effort drawn in every street curve : for in- 
stance, 

••rdbeabutterfly.»» 

Of this specimen we attempt a short de- 
scription of the person wishing to be put 
into chrysalis de novo. 

" I*d ba B batterfly, born in a bower I** 

Wou'dst thou, indeed, poor lorn disciple 
of itchiness and lazar poverty ! * Yes— 
I*dbe a butterfly !' — (Down falls a penny 
from an elderly near-sighted lady, Dsten- 
ing and sympathising that her butterfly 
days are over, when she used to warble 

* The Rosebud of Summer' to her spinnet) 
— ' Born in a bower !»— -(Heaven pre- 
serve you. Ma'am.) ' Bom in a garret,' 
struiris a tailor's apprentice, as he stands 
by the yard, counting his nails, near the 

* Goose and Gridiron.* 

Poor butterfly fancier ! thy birth must 
have been from an old invitatory song — 

* Will you come ! Will ! you, come to 
the bower.' 

Ay, this is the crumpbacked, crumpet- 
faced, knock-kneed, wretched of the desti- 
tute man that would be a butterfly. There 
might, too, be reason in his desire to be a 
Lord Byron's ' Deformed Transformed,' 
or a Glo'ster aspiring to a crown, for he 
is only three feet and a half high, with a 
proboscis, or feeler, that would not dis- 
grace an entomological Linneas, or to 
adorn a glass case, with a pin through his 
body, at the British Museum. One of his 
eyes, like one of his feet, is directed in- 
wardly. His lips, from between which 
the honied sentence should flow, like the 
cadence of a stream in Castaly, are com- 
pressed, and the sound is driven through 
the nostrils diapasoned and clogged with 
snufi". Ovid*s Metamorphoses are not in 
vogue, or this desolate fellow would run 
a chance for wings ; but he has them al- 
ready in part ; — his coat is divided across 
his snoulders, and his elbows are out of 
reach. The plumage, too, on his face, 
and over his breast, is thickly strewn, 
and, like a sofa-seat, well curled. Reader ! 
if thou hast heard a wasp in a sugar tub, 
a hog in the wind, an inn si^board in a 
storm, a chimney's throat in agony, a 
creaking truck in distress, a machine half 
in water, a forge In half fire, thou wilt 
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have a comparative idea of one that 
squeaks with the phiz of woe-begone 
gnasdiness, a man Uiat ' would be a but- 
terfly, ranging the beautiful realms of 
nature.' 

The next * I'd,* in view of a presenta- 
tion, is a compassionate, scraggv, white- 
washed, lily-livered, unscrap^ cheese- 
paring, sliced out of double Glo'ster, a 
olue-veined woman, a Moll Flaggon, 
Liston-looking specimen of the fair sex, 
with twin girls in her arms, and a Dutch 
truckle, her snub-nosed boy in the hood 
of her cloak, hanging in jeopardy behind 
like a samphire gatherer over a precipice. 
As you see her creep into a street, in 
which Alexander the coppermith's ham- 
mer is not noised abroad, nor her rivals, 
the blind clarionet players in soldiers' 
jackets, with their bass associate, are ob- 
ambuling his Majesty's highway,— she 
sings, 

•( IM be a nightingale, beautlfiil bhd f"t 

This is the wish of a woman that would 
be a nyctalops, transmigrated into a sort 
of feathery Pasta. She who has set St. 
Martin's Lane in uproar — danced a cap- 
riole in Dyot Street, bartered her songs 
for a garment in Petticoat Lane, divided 
the noise in Cutler Street, and pronounced 
a finals to the hurdygurdy performers in 
Saffron Hill. Well, indeed, might she 
desire to be a nightingale, since she has 
startled the gale every night for the last 
month. As to her being a ' beautiful 
bird I' she cannot much improve her na- 
tional qualities, Malthus deciding that 
beauty is merely a matter of taste, and 
Lanark Owen proving it a matter of fact. 
Bless us I — if beauty were without paint, 
which cannot be proved in the circles of 
rank elevation, and properties of the 
the ' idet* could be realized, we might 
see pretty dispositions flutterinff away in 
janty efl&rts. The Lady of the Exchequer 
Chancellor would resolve herself into a 
* Tinker Budget' — Mrs. Crockford assume 
a ' Pigeon' — a stockjobber's mistress be- 
become a waddling ' Duck' — ^the premier's 
Duchess be a ' Kingfisher* — a bookseller's 
wife be a * PuflSn* — and the prime nobi- 
lity of St. Albans become a ' Bank Bird.* 

"Pdbeabee.** 

Here is a pretty specimen of a dark thief- 
looking fellow, six feet high, strong as 
Hercules, and with colossal strides, clears 
the roads and furlongs by feet-^— 



t It is the cock bird which sings. 



•* I*d b< a bee with a hooeyfal hive.** 

Av, ay ; this vagabond that will neither 
take a fork in thebayfield, a sickle in the 
harvest, a pail in the dairy, nor get a job 
on any terms — ^he, forsooth, would impress 
his auditors with the idea that he would 
be a * Bee !' Does the varlet know how 
this admirable insect, which he libels by 
the slightest allusion, is, of all created 
tribes, one of the most industrious ; and 
yet hums the hours away withal in the 
most grateful and seasonable manner, 
teaching all, and even the best of man- 
kind, some Uttle treatise of a good and en- 
durable quality. ' Give the man a penay, 
PoUy,' says her timid mistress, fearing 
by his leer into the kitchen, and imperti- 
nent stare over the parlour blinds, that he 
meditates mischief to the larder or the fa- 
mily. The idle knave ought to sing this 
parody — 

'* I*d l)e a vagabond tramping the ftrects." 

Could not our talented scribes send out 
appropriate ditties for the lazy fraternity, 
whether they warble the pious notes from 
Rippon's or Walker's Collections, or 
those of Moncrieff or Bishop? They 
might then take their stands, like hackney- 
coachmen, or parole the courts, alleys, 
and lanes, like Bow Street officers, in the 
way of business — organise at Hockley-ii*^ 
the-Hole, or that larger aperture, the 
Hole-in-me-Wall. 

At all events, there is room enough for 
classification and improvement in the se- 
veral departments oi street singing ; but 
to slay harmony is f Killing no Murder,* 
and it remains in mangled proportions. 
O ! for the days of the * Blind Beggar of 
Bethnal Green,' and the sylvan cadences 
of * Sweet Nan of Hampton I* If some- 
thing of these will not return, * Let us all 
be unhappy together l* 



A SIGH. 

List to me, m^dens 1 

Olit liaste not to fly I 
Tliinic not 1*11 harm ye, 

I'm only "asiglil'* 
Bound the creation. 

In pleasure I rove ; 
But my best conch of raptuie*s 

The bosom of Love 1 

The stars patch my breathing^ 

The moon loves my lay ; 
Fairy songs wreathing, 

I garland my way: 
My home is the ether. 

The sea>breeze my car. 
The zephyr the music 

I whisper afar. 
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I ImA in the tan-beun. 

And fldet on the dew, 
And mount on the vaponr 

That dims the sky bltie : 
Bound the red forest breete. 

Gaily, I play j 
Hide in the leafjr treeti 

Dance on the spray. 

I peep through the eye«lid9« 

And leap to the heart { 
Break the soft slumber, 

And feeling Impart ; 
Bnt I sow, where I enter* 

A harvest of bliss. 
Soften the parting, 

And sweeten the kiss. 

I circle all Nature, 

And wildly may rove j 
But give me to dwell in 

The bosom of Love 1— 
Jiist ye then, maidens ! 

Oh I haste not to fly 1 
I have pleasures will charm ye i 

My name U ** a sigh \» 

R. JABMAN. 



STANZAS. 

There is a moment of del^ht, 
A star amid the gloom of night, 

A spell to guide us on, 
Tis whf n we feel that there is one 
Whose eyes will brighten when we come. 

And mourn when we are gone ! 

How fair it is at eve to meet 

The maid we love, and, oh, how sweet 

A tale of love to teU, 
To fondly kiss where no rude eye. 
May mark the soul's deep ecstacy. 

The bosom's mutual swell. 

Oh, woman, formed to curse or bless ! 
Thou source of joy or wretchedness! 

This earth indeed would be, 
A dreary waste, a vale of tears, 
A dull return of mournful years. 

If it were not for thee. 

£B. COLLINS. 



THE ESTABUSHMENT OF RESI- 
DENT CLERGY IN ENGLAND. 

^' HovEDEN is the first historian, I be- 
lieve, who gives an idea of any clerical 
parochial residences in the time of the 
Normans. I must not omit that Weever 
adds rfrom whom I quote) p^ish churches 
were built at a far earlier period, long be- 
fore the time of Honorius ; but the very 
same page disproves the assertion, for it 
is said in the year 490, when Dubritius 
was made Archbishop of South Wales, 
* divers churches,* with their endow- 
ments, were appropriated to him, the said 
Dubritius, and his successors I 

" The expression * divers churches* 
gives no idea of parish churches ; and to 



whom were the tithes appropriated ? not 
to any resident clergyman, * tibimie per 
Angham/ but to him, 'the said Dubri- 
tius, and his successors !* After the 
small but regular subsistence had been 
granted by the bishops, and most unwil' 
lingly by the convents, the itinerant mi- 
nister became a kind of curate, called the 
* vicar.' 

" There were two kinds of these vicars^ 
the one endowed by the bishop, with a 
certain portion of the products of the 
land, the other employed by the convents. 
The obligation indeed was imposed on 
the convents to employ their curates after 
the same manner, and with the same li- 
berality ; but their vicar had only what 
is called * Portia congrua,' that is, as 
much of the tithes as the abbot thought 

*< In this parish we find the first presen- 
tation by the bishop to have been in 1299, 
when a church was probably built, and 
the desultory service from the abbey dis- 
continued, after some contention with the 
abbots, on the part of the bishop. In the 
thirteenth century we find, sU. through 
England, a minister regularly and gene- 
rally instituted, to his particular parish. 
So gradually grew up our parochial es- 
tabushments, from the increasing idea of 
their moral and civil utility. 

« We see the gathering of the storm 
that afterwards swept away the more an- 
cient and illustrious establishments from 
this remonstrance of the Commons, in the 
fifteenth year of Richard the Second : 

" ' The spiritual patrons of benefices, 
namely, the religious men, through divers 
colours and pretences, mischievously ap- 
ply and appropriate the same benefices^ 
and grievously throw down the houses 
and edifices of the same to the ground, 
and cruelly take away and destroy Divine 
seivice, hospitality, and other marks of 
charity, which were accustomed to be 
done vfi the said braefices, to the poor 
and maimed,' &c. 

**When the ' spiritual patrons/ that 
is, those of the convent, thus became 
equally traitors to duty, religion, and 
charity, it is no wonder that the lords of 
the convent were Exposed to satirical scoffs 
and public scorn. Among such sounds, 
the deep voice of Wycliflf was now heard, 
denouncing abuses, and heralding, but 
still afar on, the dawn of &e approaching 
Reformation. William of Wykeham, to 
whom I am indebted for holding the pen, 
and other illustrious prelates, founded 
seats of education instead of cloisters for 
oscitancy ; and thus struggling, step by 
step, the English parsonage establishment, 
from the umbrage of the ambitious con- 
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vent, slUAe ioto B>ore iateresdng light, and 
moi-al beanty. 

'* Long before the Refonnalion, the fos- 
tering imunificence was gradujdly with- 
drawn from^e abbeys. The taper ^ire, 
or embattled tower, m»ked every retired 
village: nor must we ever forget, that 
the first sounds of that storm which -fell 
on the ancient establishments, and at last 
shivered them to fragments, issued from 
the rectory. Still, before the Reforma- 
tion, the parsonage house was as cheer- 
less as the Cenobite*s cell. 

'' The more readily to account for the 
slow progression of an establishment so 
useful, it must always be remembered, 
that soon after William the Conqueror's 
«ccession, and during the reign of nis im- 
mediate successors, as I have shewn, such 
was the public ardour towards monastic 
devotion, that most of the advowsons, 
or right of presentation to parochid 
churches, through the kingdom, became 
the property of conventual societies. 

** Whatever might have been the pain- 
ful and precarious revenue of a parish 
priest, even this was often monopolized by 
the monks of the neighbouring convents, 
60 that in the course of nearly three hun- 
dred years from the conquest, a very great 
part of the property, which would have 
supported a resident minister, was absorb- 
ed by those who thus neglected the duties, 
whilst they gra5ped with avidity the enor- 
mous wealth of the church. 

** A perpetual vicar was at length ap- 
pointed by the Bishops, (Henry the 
Fourth,) with a permanent and adequate 
allowance, which was the first step to 
the resident clergyman, with full rights, 
where those rights had not been before 
vested in the abbeys or convents. The 
provision for a vicar, (that is, for him 
who performed the church duties, and re- 
sided among his parishioners,) now was 
as follows,— ample enough it will be 
allowed : — * Every week twenty one 
loaves of bread, forty-two gallons of con- 
vent ale, seven loaves of the finest bread, 
of the same weight as those made for the 
canons, twenty-three smaller loaves, fif- 
teen marks of silver every year, ax cart 
loads of hay, seven bushels of oats weekly 
for his horse ; he was to have a house and 
curtelege, and two quarters of wheat from 
the prior's granary.' This endowment 
was in 1308, and it is no great wonder 
that, with such allowance, the vicars be- 
came more generally resident !^— (Lysen's 
View of the Condition of the Parochial 
Clergy.) 

" Cur blithe country vicar,* with ^ his 
curtelege,* (small garden plat,) regardless 
of his baronial prelate, or tiie princely 



abbot, might now be said to be in the 
condition so facetiously described by poor 
Tom Warton— 



* Content he tapshU barrel. 



Exhorti his neighboar not to. quarrel } 
Thinks that church-wardens have discerning. 
Both in good liquor and good learning.* 

'' He who now had an independent and 
ample ' proviscefrugis in annum copia,' 
though only * nfieen marks of silver,' 
owed this liberal allowance, part of which 
must have been for the poor, to the 
bishops, and to the views entertained of 
the importance of the service of a resi- 
dent functionary. But even here, on the 
part of the convent, the attempt was often 
made, not unsuccessfully, to get rid of the 
scale of produce for that of a fixed stipend. 
Thus, however, resident vicars were first 
established by the bishops, whilst the con- 
vents sent out a weekly or monthly priest, 
with a stinted allowance of five marks per 
annum^ where there were no resident vi- 
cars, called capellari, or assisting curates. 

** It was not before the year 1439, (Hen, 
VI.) that the vicar was placed in perma- 
nent respectabihty and property above 
the convent missionary ; and it was pro- 
vided that he should never have less than 
twelve marks, making his vicarage, ac- 
cording to the value of money in 1704, 
(when Kennet wrote,) upwards of seventy 
pounds, now possibly about the value of, 
in our currency, 1201. 

" In looking back, for a moment, on 
the reigns of Richard and John, we shall 
perceive other obvious causes, b^desthat 
of the grasping monastery, for the little 
attention paid to the humbler parish church. 
The parish church might well be forgotten 
in Richard's reign, when all thoughts 
were devoted to the crusade ; and when 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his * venerable* squire, the Archdeacon 
of Minevia (St. David's) Geraldus, beat 
up for recruits through the wildest districts 
of Wales. In the reign of King John,, 
the public attention was occupied bv the 
stern and inflexible barons on one hand, 
and the crafty ambition of the Roman 
Pontiff on the other. But, in the reign 
of Henry III., regular institutions being 
given, we find me injunction issued, 
' that all clergymen shall reside at their 
benefices I* 

•* The great tithes, however, were still 
in the hands of most of the convents. The 
fruits of this misapplication were, not 
long after, so visible, that it led the way 
to that universal language of contempt 
and satire with which the cloistered clergy 
were assailed. At length that cry * re- 
formation,' ' reformation,' in morals as 
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well as doctrines, never ceased, till it was 
tkken up, and echoed from the press 
through the greatest part of Europe. It 
"Was not Luther, but the open Bible, 
and the art of Printing, which pro- 
duced this great work. These, united at 
an era of awakened energies, of which 
fhey were the cause and consequence, let 
in a light on the discomfited conclav'e of 
human infalUbility, which, till the press 
itself becomes the corrupted herald of 
darkness, as it once spread knowledge 
and light — never can be quenched. 

'* Since that time the resident parochial 
priest has become a silent, but not unim- 
portant member of the state, and the state 
nnds the advantage of having such a cha- 
racter placed in every part of the king- 
dom, with such an independence that he 
may never be induced to become a traitor 
to the Gospel he holds in his hand, or to 
the state which gives him that independ- 
ence. The advantages of a resident 
clergy becoming so important, the bishop 
tacidy relinquiSied his claims, and, al- 
most simultaneously, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, the opulent landed 

? entry bequeathed part of their possessions, 
'he incumbent, appointed by the bishop, 
or by the possessor of the chief estate, 
(who, in consequence of endowment, was 
allowed this privilege,) became rector, 
independently, * et loco episcopi.* This 
was the origin of parishes with independ- 
ent jurisdictions, and of that order esta- 
blished throughout the remotest villages, 
< — the generally learned and exemplary 
parochial clergy." — Bowleit's Hut, of 
Bremhill, JViUs. 



» THE KISS.. 

TO MISS C— . 

What pleasure can more 

The youth that's in love, 
To such pure seuse of heavenly bliss, 

.As, ere he depart 

From the girl of his heart. 
To receive the sweet pledge of a kiss. 

How flatters her breast. 

If with rapture he press, 
To the charge which no lover will miss { 

And seizes the chance. 

Which love does enhance. 
To return the dear pledge of a kiss. 

The loves pure fire barns, 

In each bosom by turns. 
While their Ups bear true test to their bliss, 

And while love each heart steals 

The flame he reveals. 
They impart to each other in a kiss. 

S* 



THE DdO DATS; 

I wonder not that dogs are mad. 

That cats destroy their kittens j ^ 

That the sun bakes us red and brown. 

And hay-girls wear their mittens. 

These days of thunder, cloud and flame. 

Of drenchingrain and water. 
Produce to all the produce round. 

And havoc make and slaughter. 

Shrloa the Dogstar rules the roast. 

The ' planets loves ' delighting ; 
Fish, flesh, and fowl'are dress'd with heat. 

And eager,— keenly biting. 

The gudgeon gulps the gudgeon worm, 
Man feasts on calves and salmon } 

The hawk his cousin sparrow plucks 
With eyes like those of Mammon. 

The *dog and duck ' are ducked and drowned. 
The mad'bull raves and bellows j 

The foaming boys prolong the chase. 
With cruel-hearted feUows. 

These are the 'Dog Days 1 '—Heaven forfend 

A cooler to the passions } 
Or, like mount Etna, they will rise 

And vomit * Worlds of Fashions.' P* 



^mtit ^1^r«0^0> (No. 2.) 

To stream the Buoy^— Is to drop the 
anchor while the ship has way. 

To spring a BtUt.^ Is when a plank 
of a ship is loose at one end. 

To pay cheap the CaWe.— Is to put 
it out apace. 

To lie cambering.— l^ when a ship 
does not lie level, but higher in the mid 
die than the ends. 

Carting Knees. — ^Are the timbers ath 
wart a ship, from her sides to the hatch ■ 
way, and which bear up the deck on both 



Round House.—Is the uppermost room 
or cabin in the stern of a ship,^ where the 
master lies. 

Sea Gate. When two ships are 

brought close to each other, by means of 
a wave, the sailors say, ** They lie one 
aboard another in a Sea Gate." 

Set the Ship by the Compass.— l& to 
observe how the land bears upon any 
pomt of the compass; or upon what | 
point of the compass the sun is ; or when 
two ships sail in sight of one another, to i 
mark upon what point the chased bears, 
which is termed,—" To set the chase by 
the compass." ' [ 

^Charge your Touch-hole. ^This 

phrase originated with Lord Exmouth, a^ 
Algiers, who, during the engagemenj / 
there, took an immoderate quantity oj 
snuff. The seamen crying, — " Go it 
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my brave messmates,'* (while loadin? the 
guns,) *' now charge your touch-bole l" 

Drop your Jaw, — ^Is when the anchor 
wimbles m the waves, and settles reluc- 
tantlv in the bottom. 

Shew him the Back Door. — ^When a 
sailor is quarrelsome and will not on any 
terms make his peace either above or below 
deck with his brethren, they tell the cabin 
boy to ' shew him the back door/ mean- 
ing, he had better walk over-board than 
annoy them. 

Take and Leave. — Sailors say, '* a 
ship c«n take and leave upon her, when 
she will," when she sails so well that she 
can come up with another, or outsail her 
at pleasure. 

Taunt. — When the masts of a ship are 
too tall for her, *•' she is taunt-masted.** 

Tax his Pouch. — ^If one sailor is with- 
out a splice of pig-tail, to chew, another 
advises him to apply to a Aird, who has 
plentv, and to ** tax his pouch,*' that is, 
crib nis box for a loan. Joida. 



ENGLISH PROSPECTS. 

England — England — ^let us go where 
we will, how are we struck with its splen- 
dour, its rich comfort when we return ! 
The Clyde and the Forth, you say — Yes ; 
and I acknowledge it, they are very beau- 
tiful, and abounding in spirit-stirring 
objects, but still there is some slight touch 
of the ** Caledonia stem and wild,** which 
makes them still more dear to a native, 
but less gorgeous, less emblematic of 
social strength and peace, and huge 
prosperity. How many steamers did we 
meet going up to Clifton 7 Some twenty, 
I suppose, crowded with people, streamers 
flying, and bands playing on the decks, 
and then would come occasionally a big 
West Indiaman, its tall masts rustling the 
leaves of the trees which overhang the 
deep and narrow river. The magnificent 
terraces of Clifton, too, the residences of 
British merchants, who can keep houses, 
appearing without, and furnished within, 
like palaces, these were in view, and sup- 
plied the imaffination with additional 
material to swell the idea of British great- 
1 uess. 

j I don*t suppose the Bristolians could 

I exist at all without Clifton. Bristol seems 

1 to me a horrid place. I could as lief live 

i 5 in a sugar hogshead— what a thick, dingy, 

\ sluggish atmosphere, and black toilsome 

I streets! Did not Southey or Coleridge, 

jbr both, once lecture there ? I wonder 

Jthey did not choke i but poets are a race 

by themselves, and not subject tp all the 

jrules of ordinary humanity. 



Now we are at Batb-^'-delicioiis retreat 
of ancient ladies and invalid gentlemen. 
Fair Bath, how pleasant are my chairs, 
how eloquent of carefulness and quietness 
b the gentle pace of thy chair-porters ! 
I could almost fain be sick — ^not very sick, 
but have a gentle all-ovemess— a tranquil 
debility, a mild necessity for the waters, 
and a soft and silent roll along the circus 
and through the gardens. And then the 
evening, the quiet confab, and the game 
at whist, — sixpenny points, no higher,— 
and that benevolent old lady for a partner, 
who does not get cross, notwithstanding 
that you have played the last game most 
atrociously, while listening to that beauti- 
ful girl with the soft blue eyes, her daugh- 
ter, who has been playing on the harp, 
and singing in the next room. 

What a glorious fine country it is, the 
most part of the way from Bristol to Lon- 
don. Rich in woods — substantial, an- 
cient woods — enormous timber magnifi- 
cently goin? to decay — huge and hollow, 
and beautiniUy useless. 1 like them not 
the less ; we*li think about utility another 
time. What farming, too I the land is 
tilled like a garden. Look at that huge 
field of thirty acres, with a thick hedge 
round about it, in which, at every inter- 
val of sixty feet, there is a big tree ; it 
has been ploughed and heurrowed, until 
you might almost suppose it had been 
every bit raked, as if &r a flower garden. 
The soil looks as if it would pass through 
a riddle, and on the whole of the smooth 
surface, you.qannot discover even the ves- 
tige of a weed. Yet the man who occu- 
pies that field has no lease. He works 
away, carrying the ground to the very 
highest pitch of improvement. He knows 
his landlord can put him out at Michael- 
mas, should he be so disposed, but he re- 
lies on the honesty, the honour, apd the 
protecting care of his landlord. He feels 
almost as sure as he is of his own exist- 
ence, that no extortion will be practised, 
no unfair advantage taken of him, nor of 
his children after him. He respects his 
landlord as his superior in society, but he 
does not fear him as one who exercises, 
or wishes to exercise, over him a despotic 
sway. — Blackwood's Mag. 



MORNINGS AMONG THE COB- 
WEBS. 

ARCHfilSHOP ABB0T*S GEOGRAPHY. 

Besides being an eloquent preacher, a 
profound theologian, a zealous polemic, 
a patriotic politician, and an active phi- 
lanthropist. Archbishop Abbot was, what 
few of our readers will suspect him to 
have been, one of the earliest, and, at the 
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time he wrote^ the best of our systematie 
geographers : the precursor of the Wal- 
kers and the Brookeses of Gazetteer no- 
toriety. 

Of the birth of this exemplary prelate 
a most marvellous story is related by the 
credulous and superstitious Aubrey. 
Whilst his mother, (the wife of a poor 
cloth-worker of Guildford, who had suf- 
fered from his adherence to the Protestant 
faith during the reign of Mary) was 
pregnant of him, she dreamt, we are told, 
that if she could eat a jack, or pike, the 
child she went with would prove a son, 
and rise to great preferment. This an- 
gular dream met (they would wish us to 
believe) with as singular an accomplish- 
ment ; for shortly after it had disturbed 
her midnight rest, in taking a pail of wa- 
ter out of the river Wey, which ran by 
her house, she accidentally drew up a 
very fine jack, and thus had an opportu- 
nity of at once satisfving her own longing 
appetite by eating all, or nearly all, the 
fish, and of securing, on such easy terms, 
the aggrandisement of her child. This 
odd prophecy, and its odd fulfilment, 
soon came, it is said, to the ears of some 
persons of distinction in the neighbour- 
hood, who made the object of it their spe- 
cial care, standmg sponsors for him at the 
baptismal font, and affording more sub- 
stantial proofs of their regard, by main- 
taining him boUi at school and the uni- 
versity. 

Such is the marvellout part of the 
archbishop's history. The real is too 
well known to need more than a brief re- 
capitulation of its leading events. From 
the school of his native town he was re- 
moved to Baliol CoUe&e, Oxford, where 
he greaUy distinguished himself. He was 
then successively Master of University 
College, Vice .Chancellor of Oxford, 
Dean of Winchester, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. In the discharge of his duties 
as a prelate, he was most exemplary ; 
preaching with great regularity, sermons, 
which, for that age, were very forcible 
and eloquent, and on all occasions s*ip- 
porting what he conceived to be the rights^ 
doctrines, and discipline of the church, 
of which he was metropolitan, with dig- 
nified firmness. A proof of this was 
afforded by his forbidding the king's de- 
claration for permitting sports and pas- 
times on Sundays to be read in the church 
of Croydon, where he happened acci- 
dentafly to be on the day of its promulga- 
tion. He appears, however, to have been 
fond of an amusement rather inconsistent, 
perhaps, with the gravity of his character 
and the sanctity of his office, and his in- 



dulgence in it was the cause of an acci- 
dent which embittered the latter years of his 
existence. Hunting in the park of Lord 
Zouch, on the 14th of July, 1621, he let 
fly a barbed arrow from a cross-bow at a 
deer ; but, instead of the animal, unhap- 
pily hit one of his lordship's keepers, who 
bl^ to death from his wound an hour 
after its infliction. Four bishops were at 
this verjr juncture waiting for consecra- 
tion at his hands ; but, refusing to receive 
it from even an involuntary homicide, 
though the king had granted him a par- 
don and dispensation assoilmg him from 
all irregularity, scandal, and infamy, on 
account of his misfortune, his office was, 
on this occasion, discharged by four of 
his suffragans. The accident and its con- 
sequences gave rise to much controversy ; 
but the archbishop himself deeply regretted 
it, and, as a proof of that regret, during 
the remaining twelve years oi his life, al- 
ways observed a monthly fast on the day 
of the week on which he met with tlie 
misfortune, and settled an annuity of 
twenty pounds upon the keeper's widow, 
which soon procured her another husband. 
He had been the principal means of in- 
troducing Villiers, afterwards the cele- 
brated Duke of Buckingham, to court, 
and of pushing his interests there. The 
reward he met with was suspension and 
disgrace, in consequence of his manly 
and patriotic refusal to licence a sermon 
of Dr. Sipthorp's, in justification of the 
king's risnt to raise money without au- 
thority of parliament. Both the favourite 
and his master had, however, an old 
grudge against the archbishop for vigor- 
ously opposing the projected union or the 
latter with a Spanish princess. Though 
the necessity of calling a parUament com- 
pelled Charles the First to restore him to 
the full exercise of his authority, he was 
never in any great favour at court again ; 
his politics, for he was decidedly opposed 
to the arbitrary power of ike crown, and 
the Calvinistic tendency of his theolegicid 
sentiments, rendering him alike obnoxious 
there, especially to Laud, the rising fa- 
vourite, who hated him also on account 
of some old college grievances. Dying 
at the archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, 
on the 4th of August, 1633, he was 
buried, by his own request, in the chapel 
of our Ladye, in the church of his native 
town of Guildford, where a splendid 
marble monument was soon afterwards 
erected over his grave. To the place of 
his birth he was a great benefactor, espe- 
cially by the foundation of an amply en- 
dowed hospital. He published several 
tracts, neany all of them theological, po- 
lemical, or political, with the exception of 
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that from which we now proceed to give 
a curious extract, illustrative either of the 
singular changes which have taken place 
since^. it was written, or of the state of 
geographical knowledge in its right-re- 
ver^id author's days. 

The tide of that book is, ' A Brief 
Deseriptioii of the whole World. Wherein 
is particularly described all the monarchies, 
empires, and kingdoms of the same, with 
their Academies. As also their several 
titles and situations thereunto aA'oining, 
Written by the Most Reverend Father m 
God, Gborob, hite Archbi^op of Canter" 
burv. London, printed by T, //., for 
fFtll SAeares, and are to be sold at the 
si^ of the Hainrow in Briitains Baise, * 
1636.' It is a small volume of three 
hundred and fifty-five pages, in what we 
should now call 18me. We proceed to 
our extract, which in our opinion is very 
curious :— 

ANT1R0P0PHA6I AND MEN WHOSE RBADS 
DO GROW BBNRATH THEIR SHOULDERS. 

A Strange Storie. 

• " Our men that travelled to Guiana, 
amongst other things most memorable, 
did report, and in writing delivered to the 
world, that neire unto Guiana, and not 
far from those places where themselves 
were, there were men without heads; 
which seemed to maintain the opinion to 
be true, which in old time was conceived 
by the historians and philosophers, that 
there were Acepkali, whose eves were in 
their breasts, and the rest of their face 
there also situated ; and this our English 
travellers have reported to be so ordina- 
rily and confidently mentioned unto them 
in those parts where they were, that no 
sober man should any way doubt of the 
truth thereof. 

** Now because it mky appear that the 
matter is but fabulous, in respect of the 
truth of God's creating of them, and that 
the opinion of such strange shapes and 
monsters as were said to be in oW time, 
that is, men with heads like dogs, some 
with eares downe to their ankles, others 
with one huge foot alone, whereupon they 
did hop from place to place, was not 
worthy to be credited, although Sir John 
Mandeville of late age fondly hath seemed 
to give credit and authority thereunto, f 

« This was aftervrards caUed the New Ex- 
chamre, and stood near Dorham Yard in the 
Strand, the spot on which the Addphi has 
since been erected. 

t Sir John Manderille was bom at St. Al. 
bans, in Hertfordshire, In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, of a family which is said to 
have come into England with the Conqueror. 
He left his native country on Michaelmas day, 
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'ea, and long rince, he who took upon 
lim the name of Saint Augustine, on 
writing that counterfeit book Ad Fratres 
in Eremo, It is fit the certainty of the 
matter concerning these in Peru should 
be known ; and &at is that in Quinbaice 
and some other parts of Peru, the mea 
are bom as in other places, and yet by 
devices which they have, after the birth 
of children, when their bones and gristles 
and other parts are yet tender, and fit to 
be fashioned, they doe crush downe the 
heads of the children into the breasts and 
dioulders, and soe with frames of wood, 
and other such devices, keepe them 
theire, that in time they grow coutinuate 
to the upper part of the trunk of the body, 
and so seeme to have no necks or heads. 
And agame, some other of them thinking 
that the shape of the head is very decent, 
if it bee long and erect after the fashion 
of a sugar-loafe, doe frame some other 
to that forme by such wooden instruments, 
as they have for that purpose, and by 
binding and swathing them, doe keep 
them so afterwards. And that this is the 
custome of these people, and that there 
is no other matter in it, Petrm de Cie* 
ca* who travelled almost all over Peru, 
and is a grave and sober writer, in his de- 
scription of those countri^ doth report." 

1822, and viiitad Egypt, Turkey, Persia, and 
other eastern countries ; for some time carry- 
ing arms under the Cham of Tartary, after an 
absence ofi thirty*fonr years, he returned to 
the place of his birth, and found that be liad 
outUved aU his relatives and the fHends of 
his youth ; finding himself entirely forgotten, 
he retired to Liege and there died, on the 17tli 
of November, 1871, and was burled in tbe Ab- 
bey of the Ouliehnites. Sir John MandeviUe 
informs us in the prologue to his travels, 
(** which treateth of the way to Hlenisalem ; 
and of the Marvaylles of Inde, with other Ts- 
landsand Coontryes,**>that his detail of this 
singular race of beings he translated from the 
Latin into French, and from French into En- 
glish; the account was first printed when the 
typographical art was in its infancy at ZwoU, 
in 1483. The following is thepassage in Mande- 
ville alluded to by tbe Archbishop. **InEtheope 
ben many dyverse folk, and Etheope is clept 
Cusis* In that country ben folk, that ban but 
o foot; and thei gbu so fast, that it is mar- 
vaylle ; and the foot is so lai^, that it scha- 
dowethe all (he body azen (again) the same, 
whanne thei will lye and reste hem." 

t The words of Gieca, as translated by Ste- 
vens, are , ** Another Province lies above this 
▼ate of Call, to the northward, bordering to 
that of Anxerma^ the natives whereof are 
called Chancos, a people so large, that they 
look like giants, broad-bach'd, strong, very 
long visagM, and broad headed) for in thta 
province, in that of Quinboyu, and other parts 
of India, as I shall observe hereafter, they 
shape the child's head, when first it is born, 
as they please, so that some have no nape of 
the neck, others the forehead sunk, and very 
long } which they do with little boards when 
they are just bom, and afterwards with liga- 
tures."— Lo», Mag. 
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No. 10. 

HERMOGENES. 

Hermogenbs appears to have ripened 
much earlier into perfection than any of 
his [^edecessors, ror he wrote a boci of 
rhetoric when only eighteen years of age. 
His fame, by this surprising production^ 
reached the ear of Antony^ who condes* 
cended to receive his instructions in the 
art of doqueuc^. And MusoniuS, one of the 
most sedate philosophers of his time^ con- 
^dered it an honour to be taught by him. 
Hermogenes, however^ did not continue 
to illuminate his sphere ; at the age of 
twenty-four^ he lapsed into morbid inac- 
tivity, and ceasea to write or instruct. 
Taking advantage of this, Antiochus, in 
a spirit of irony, said, '* He was among 
the bo3^ as an aged man, till he became 
among the aged men, a boy." But Vos- 
sius said, " If you regard his name, he 
might be considered as Mercury, the Fa- 
ther of Eloquence 1'* P. 



SALTAN, OrTaLTIEN DAY. 

CALLANOBR AND PERTH CUSTO^. 

Upon Ae first day of May, all the boys 
in the township meet on the moors. They 
cut a table in the green sod, of a round 
figure, by casting a trench on the ground 
of such circumference as to hold the whole 
company. They kindle a fire, and dress 
a repast of eggs and milk in the consis- 
tence of a custard. They knead a cake 
<yf oatmeal, which is toasted at the embers 
against a stone. After the custard is eaten 
up, they divide the cake into so man^v 
portions, all over with charcoal, until it 
be perfectly black. Thev put sdl the bits 
of cake into a bonnet. Every one blind- 
fold draws out a portion. He who holds 
the bonnet is entitled to the hist bit. 
Whoever draws the black bit is the devo- 
ted person who is to be sacrificed to Baal, 
whose favour they mean to implore in 
rendering the year productive of the suf- 
tenance of man and beast. 

Baltein signifies the fire of Baal.— -Baal 
or Bsdl, is Sie onl^ word in Gaelic for a 
globe. This festival was probably in 
honour of the sun, whose return in his 
apparent annual course they celebrated 
on account of his having a visible in- 
fluence, by his genial warmth, on the pro- 
ductions of the earth. That the Caledd- 
nians paid a superstitious respect to the 



sun, as waft the ptaetfcd amonff other na- 
tions, is evident, not only by the sacrifice 
at Baltien, but ui>on many other occa- 
sions. Becd Teinidh is of similar import 
with the people in Ireland, commemorat- 
ed with similar views. Joida. 

^tietut antr ^tt. 

Bints to Tea DnnAer*.— The injuri- 
ous effects of tea, more particularly of 
green tea, arise from its containing a con- 
siderable quantity of free gallic acid. 
This mav be rendered evident by adding 
to an infusion of the leaves a few drops 
of a solution of men copperas, which 
will turn the Kquid black. This acid is a 
powerful astringent, and in peculiar habits 
of body occasions all the inconveniences 
arising from obstinate constipation. To 
prevent these evils, I have found a few 
grains of carbonate of soda, mixed with 
the tea, an infallible specific. A neutral 
salt, the gallate of soda, is thus formed, 
which is a mild aperient, and renders those 
medicines which the strong tea drinkers 
so frequently require unnecessary. The 
quantity of acid contained in tea may be 
fairly estimated by noticing the efferve- 
scence which occurs when carbonate of 
soda is added to the infusion. The deep 
colour of the mfusion is greatly increased 
by the alkali, and its taste is wholly un- 
injured by it, if not actually improved.— 
Reg, of Arts. 

Pyrophorus, — ^A new kind of pyro- 
phorus has been invented, formed by 
calcination of sulphate of potash With 
charcoal. This composition is said to be 
much more inflammable than any pyro- 
phorus hitherto known. — Lit. Gaz. 

ANCESTRY. 

An ingenious French writer, observes, 
that those who depend on the merits of 
their ancestors, may be said to search in 
the root of the tree, for those fruits which 
the branches ought to produce. 

EPITAPH, 

In the Church-yard of Bury St. Ed- 

mond, Suffolk. 
Here lies Jane Kitchin, who, when her glasa 

was spent, 
Kicked ap h6r heels an4 away she went. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Bill thinks his book has fancy shewn— 
It has— Bill /an^e* it his own.** 

•* Why tax not a^ses V* Bob does say,— 
*• Why, If they did, you'd have to pay. S. 
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DATS. 



Aug. 18 



Wed. 



»« HTburs. 



16 



DIART. 



St. Ridegonda. 
Sun rl8. 40ni af. 4 
30 7 



Frid. 



«— - 1^ Sstar 



17 SUN. 



St* Eusebiiu. 

High Water 
Im af. 4 mora, 
14 faft. 



COKRBSPONDIN? CHRONOLOGT. 



AMooiptionofthe 

Tirgln Mary. 
SaBrl8.4dmaft.4| 
itM IJm^ 7 



St. Roche. 

mgh Water, 
7m af. Smornj 
tt— 5aft.^ 



11 Sunday after 

Trinity. 
Lbs. for the DAT 
5 c. Kings, 2 B, 

morn. 
9 c. Kings, 2 B. 

eren. 
St. 



Mond. St. Helen, 
High Water, 
88m af. 6 mom 

6 7aftrn, 

Moon^fl first qaar 
4Smaf. 2aftm. 



Aug. 18 This saint was the wife of Clotharlus I. She is 
s^d to have been a princess of great virtue and 
piety ; after she had been a wife six years she 
retired to a nunnery at Poictiers, at whidi place she 
founded the Abbey of the Holy Cross, and died 587. 
1786. Died, Dr. Gilbert Stuart, the learned histo- 
rian. Among the many valu^le prodnctlonf of 
this able writer, his Dissertation concerning the 
Antiquity of the British Constitution ; the His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland ^ and his 
History of Scotland from the Reformation to the 
Death of Q. Mary, stands pre-eminent. For the 
former of which he was complimented with the 
degree of doctor of laws. 

1792. Anniversary of the birth-day of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess Of Clarence. 
«— U St, Eusebius was decollated in Palestine during the , 
* reign of Dioclesian and Maadmian, fbr refusing 
to sacrifice to idols. Hie event happened in the 
third century. 

1795. On this day the French forces defeated tlMS 
Spaniards, and became possessors of Vittoria. 
> 16 This is a festival in the Greek and Romish churcbee, 
commemorative of the supposed miraculous as* 
cension of the Virgin Mary into the kingdom of 
her son. 

1699. Bomat Bridgewater, Somersetshire, the gal- 
lant admiral, Robert Blake. The victories gained 
by this brave man, were of such a wondernil na> 
ture that the Dutch and Spaniards^ whom he had 
so often defeated, used his flame by way of terror, 
to stm their children. 
IQ St. Roche. This saint was celebrated for effectually 
curing the sick and diseased, widch he did by 
touching and blessing them. Hence the saying. 
" Sound as a Roach.** 

1S32. Died, the celebrated engraver, I. Mitan. 
Among the best performances of this clever artist, 
are the engravlon of Smirke'a designs CorDoai 
Quixote s Gerard Do w's Musician ; and Leslie's 
sweet pictureof Anne Page, the excellence of which 
entitle him to a conspicuous place among the 
eminent engravers of the English School. 
17 St. Mamas. The martyrdom of this saint took plaee 
in the time of Anrelian, about the year a. D.2r6. 

1786. Died, Frederic II. king of Prussia, at. 74» 
commonly called the Great. This monarch was 
a warm patroniser of literature, and apasrionate 
admirer of music. His attachmentto these brandi- 
es of science in the parly part of his life, in- 
curred the severe displeasure of his fhther, who 
despised learning as beneath the dignity of a 
monarch. To Frederic's other attainments we 
may add, that he was an acute politician and a 
skilful general. 

1786. Birth-day of the Duchess of Kent, the wi- 
dow of his midesty's late third brother. 



' ^^ This saint, who is termed the Holy Empress, ^ 

the wife of Constantins and mother of Constan- 
tino, who when about to engage in battle with 
Maxentius, flactuatiag what deity to invoke was 
inspired to address the true God. He gained the 
victory, and from that time protected the Chris- 
tians with all his power. His mother, St. Hden, 
is said to have been the discoverer of the ;Cross 
on which our Saviour died. Her death happened 
A. D. 828. 
1803. Died, the celebrated Dr. Beattie, jbt. 68, au« 
thor of the sublime poem, the Minstrel, and the 
Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth. 
The latter work was an attack upon the philoso- 
phy of Hume, the historian, who was so much 
affected by it, that he never heard the autlior's 
name afterwards without uneasiness. 
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THE CONVEnToP CATANIA. 

I tfaonght thy bride bed to have deck'd, sweet 
maid, 
And not have strewM thy grave. 

Hamlet, 

The stranger who« for the first time, 
visits that district of Sicily, of which Ca- 
tania is the principal town, will find as 
much to delight him in the ruins of art, 
as in the freshness and luxuriance of 
nature. An Eden in all but its insecu- 
rit}' ; Uie base of Etna is beautified by 
flowers of every hue, and forest-trees of 
all cUmates ; the hamlets that peep out 
from the clusters of rich wood, give to 
that prospect a liveliness which more 
popubus tracts of level scenery can never 
attain ; and the Arcadian look and dres- 
ses of the peasantry, complete the picture, 
which mi^nt have served for the model of 
a poet's fairy-land. But the fertile beau- 
ty of St. Adata^ or Tremisteri, moved not 
my wonder more Strongly than an object 
of a very different nature, which used to 

Vol. n. G 



greet me on my rambles with the solem- 
nity of a spectre. It was a ruin — not a 
storied pile, with venerable ivy, and co- 
lumns of scrupulous architecture— a place 
of no primeeval note or superstition, out a 
confused mass of fallen walls^ and un- 
sightly fragments, which, at no distant 
period, seemed to have .been the prey of 
a dreadful conflagration. Around me 
were scattered the blackened stones and 
crumbling timbers, and here and there an 
ornamented freize or other gorgeous relic, 
that seemed to have belonged to an edi- 
fice sacred to some uses of the Catholic 
Church. I wandered, without knowing 
why, for hours, amid this desolation, and 
its image haunted my mind, and would 
not be driven away from it. 

Thou art gone from this world of sorrow, 
old Carmelo, my merry host of the Ele- 
phant ! I may not hear that garrulous tongue 
of tlune again ; thy customary seat is va- 
cant ; but I remember well the accent^ and 
purport of thy voice, and in no matter more 
faithfully than when our converse was 
about this tenantless old ruin. How thy 
lip quivered to tell its history, and the 
eye not dimmed by seventy winters, lost 
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somethmg of its brigbtness, wben so sad a 
tale was to be recounted. If an inteiral 
of some^half dosenyears, and the treachery 
of ail human recollections, be not too 
severely estimated, I may, even now, be 
able to present a detail of those occur- 
rences, which were so eloquently des' 
cribed by thee, to a listener neiiher unin- 
terested nor forgetful. 

In the vicinity of Catania, where the 
links of family descent are preserved with 
such jealous care, there existed no prouder 
or more noble house than that of the 
Alessi. The old count, in whom were 
now vested all the hereditary dignities of 
his race, felt for his daughter Kosina, a 
love deeper and more solicitous than 
might have been expected from the stem- 
ness of his general character. But her 
mother, with a dyins injunction, charged 
him to be gentle as herself to the deserted 
girl; and in that hour, when all his 
manly spirit was broken, these words 
wound themselves around his heart, be- 
loved as the earthly farewell of his dear 
companion, and sacred as the counsel of 
one so soon to.be divine. 

And fbr Rodna, did die not merit all 



the tenderness that the most alTectionat^ 
parent could bestow 7 What eye was 
brighter, whose smile could return a 
readier expression of love, than that of 
his only daughter ? She was the most 
" gracious creature bom ;" with all the 
light-hearted innocence and prattle of a 
mere child — matured by the first dawn- 
ings of womanhood. Grave, or gay, 
according to her mood, disguising nothing, 
affecting nothing, but by her faSher's side 
ever to be found, like a ray of sunshine 
in his path. It was beautiful to see the 
fair thing with all her gentleness and fe- 
minine timidity, contrasted with the rug- 
ged old soldier, whpse frowns, multiplied 
by long trials in a world he hated, were 
scarcely ever softened by aught else 
around him. He had a son — not such a 
one as a father's hopes had pourtrayed — 
and Rosina was the only staff of his de- 
clining years. 

It happened that a young Neapolitan 
was at this time a visitor on their island. 
He came with no passports of admission 
into the principal families, and was, 
therefore, held as an adventurer, or one 
of doubtful blood. He had wandered 
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over the beAntifhl scenes of Sicily^ and by 
chance encountered^ in one of the most 
lovely of them all, that innocent ^irl, 
who had hitherto known nothing of life 
bat its smiles. It were needless to re- 
count by what accidents they met again, 
and] by what expedients thev afterwards 
rep^ed their interviews ; still more need- 
less would it be to say how the stranger 
at first amused, then attrac^ the com- 
panion of many con^eSed meetings, 
which were concealed, not from any 
fear on her part, but be<^usehe so desired 
it ; and the experience of young love soon 
showed them that these stolen moments 
were the " sweeter for the theft." The 
light-hearted [girl lost something of her 
natural deportment ; her mood was not so 
variable, nor her step so light as formerly. 
In her sc^ude, she mused or looked on 
all things wistfully. With her father 
she had lost the quick speech, and listen- 
ing look, of former days, and she, who 
had been as the shadow of river-trees, 
thrown upon the water, ever moving, and 
restless, and uncertain, but still the image 
and companion of her sturdy sire, was 
now become solitary and abstracted, and 
fixed, as though her young spirit had 
been already blighted. 

The old man watched this decay, and 
a sigh, or an unusual tremor of voice, 
was all the counsel be could give. He 
felt that his own support was gone, but 
he checked not the strong impulses that 
led away from him the fond heart of his 
daughter. It was a severe pang that ac- 
companied the dismissal of his proud 
plans, and interested hopes. He could 
not see his child taken from him without 
a selfish sense of sorrow ; but that her 
love should be given to an unknown 
foreigner, looked upon with suspicion, 
and credited as one of gentle birth, only 
on the faith of his unsupported word; 
this was the woe that struck hardest on 
his heart, and when he affianced her to 
young Montalto, the prejudices of an 
old patrician lingered long after the re- 
grets of a desolate and lonely father. They 
were affianced ; but one necessary pre- 
liminary was yet to be accomplished. The 
heir of the Conte d'Alessi had not hitherto 
been acquainted with the occurrences of 
his own family, and his presence, from a 
distant part of the island, was required 
before the ceremony of his sister's nup- 
tials. A messenger was despatched, and 
the summonses were answered in an un- 
courteous strain by the dissolutel youUjg 
nobleman; who, while expressing his 
disapproval of the alliance, intimated 
that his reasons were more than he could 
state, otherwise^ than as he intended, by 



a personal conference. In a few days he 
arrived, but positively refused to see the 
stranger to whom he so mvsteriously ob- 
jected. He conversed wit'h his father in 
an unintelligible manner, but gave glimp- 
ses of a serious meaning, in the hdf im- 
putations he threw out against Montalto. 
Still no entreaty or remonstrance of the 
old man could gain from him an explicit 
accusation. The charge, incoherent and 
left to his conjecture, conjured up a thou- 
sand phantoms before his eyes ; ne feared 
he knew not what, — his dear daughter 
might be the prey of a criminal or a dis* 
honoured outcast ; — there might be the 
brand of public guilt, or personal shame, 
on this young foreigner. He appealed, 
he implored his son, to reveal what he 
had to disclose ; but no answer came, 
but in dark looks and equivocal hints. 

It was during one of these conferences 
that the object of suspicion, by accident, 
found his way into the apartment of the 
count. He entered, ignorant of the pur- 
pose and parlies of the conversation ; but 
his eyes no sooner fell on the countenance 
of one of these, than a change, violent 
and terrible, convulsed his features* The 
placid expression of the young lover was 
agitated with all the passions of astonish- 
ment and rage ; his eye beamed with fury, 
and as the colour deserted his cheek, it 
was with an emphasis of deadly purpose 
that he uttered his first words. 

" Villain," he exclaimed, *' thou tre- 
mendous villain ! art thou come at last to 
satisfy me ? Thank God for this !" 

He paused — ^but the eye of the young 
count fell, and no answer came from him^ 
as his father, with vam earnestness, 
sought for an explanation of this strange 
address. 

" Wretch ! " continued Montalto, 
*^ would you ask him to confess his vil- 
la ny — to convict himself ? No, no : he 
has not that honesty^; one thing only I 
entreat to know, by what base acts he 
wormed himself here. Oh ! Sir, trust 
him not with the confidence of a mo- 
ment. I know too horribly how he will 
betray it. Yet, once again, I ask, how 
came the monster here V* 

" Are you mad, Montalto V answered 
the old count. " Would fyou, by this 
paroxysm, attempt to change my whole 
nature ? would you, by your wild speech 
strive to overcome the warm feelings of a 
faUier?" 

" A father ! " shrieked the other ; 
*' Gracious Heaven ! forbid it I — It can- 
not be that one so vile has sprung from 
that noble root. — Oh ! no, I have mis- 
taken your words— S8^ not you are hi« 
father." 
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** And wherefore not, Monlalto? — 
Wliat madness urges you to these exces- 
ses V* The voice of the other was check- 
ed , lie softened the violence of his look, 
and after a pause, proceeded in a milder 
tone. 

" Sir, you have known me long enough 
to be assured that I am not wantonly dis- 
turbing your quiet ; it was not with any 
foresight of this catastrophe that I came 
hither ; — I could not guess that this man 
called you by the honoured title of parent 
— ^I can hardly now believe it : — ^but my 
words have awakened your fears, and I 
cannot rest without satisfying them.*' He 
stopped, and for a moment appeared to 
undergo a conflict of various emotions : 
then directing his gaze fixedly to the 
quailing countenance of the young Alessi, 
he continued in these solemn words — 

" Enrico, your own conscience written 
on' that cheek, will tell far better than 
my words, that I have not been raving. 
<«— As I look at you now, I cannot recog- 
nize the courtly and accomplished noble- 
man, to. whom a seat at my_ paternal 
table was offered with all the frankness of 
unsuspecting hearts, and disgraced by 
ingratitude, blacker than malice could 
have painted. The result of our ho^i- 
tality is known in the country which I 
left despairing, and the infamy which 
you threw on the fair sister of my heart, 
has been followed by the dispersion and 
wretchedness of our whole house. You 
left her in the hour of s^uction, afraid 
to meet the resentment you had earned. 
But the remembrance of the hateful time 
is strongly enough perpetuated by the 
tears of an undone family ; and your 
escape from retribution is not now effect- 
ed. You will understand me." 

These words, uttered in a deep tone of 
subdued emotion, will indicate sufficiently 
some of those circumstances f that were 
the forerunners of this tale. The young 
Alessi had betrayed the daughter of a 
Neapolitan noble ; and to the baseness of 
a seducer, united ^also the meanness of 
a coward. He fled from the scene of his 
^ilty pleasure, and was overtaken in 
Sicily by Montalto ; who, partly from a 
desire to wipe away the local associations 
of personal and family soriows^ partly in 
the faint hope of meeting with the author 
of them, had wandered from his home, 
without a companion, without a plan. — 
These words may also lead to a surmise 
of many consequent events. The dis- 
traction ot the old count, the hesitation 
^md subterfuges of his son, were but na- 
tural issues of 60 unexpected a disclo- 
sure. By the latter, no species of vin- 
dication could be urged ; and he stood 



before his father as a man guilty of all 
that he would have imputed to the injured 
Montalto,' had his boldness been equal to 
his deceit. 

And, for Rosina, what was the sorrow 
which this event entailed? — Her young 
heart still beat high with the expanding 
hopes of her betrothal ; her brow was not 
overcast with any new care — she heard 
not the history of her brother's disgrace ; 
and when he departed from his nome, 
sufficient was the slight pretext used to 
account for his untimely disappearance. 
With a burning heart, Montalto let him 
go, doubting, in pain and perplexity, 
whether the revenge he had so long co- 
veted was not too precious to be lost, 
though he thereby remained master of 
another jewel, and respected, as his duty 
bade him, the parental intercession of the 
Conte d' Alessi. 

Four da^'S had elapsed, and Rosina 
was attending one of the ceremonies of 
her religion, in 'the principal church of 
Catania. Her eyes were bent on the 
ground during the holy service of Ves- 
pers, and the obscure li^ht scarcely mark- 
ed out a little roll of paper mat had 
fallen, she knew not how, at her feet. 
She was on the point of rising from her 
devotions, when tlie object first caught 
her attention. She gently took it up, 
and, to her surprise, found it directed to 
lierself. It was opened and perused 
without loss of a moment ; the contents 
were these : — '' If you are wise, warn 
Montalto against disaster ; let him bp 
wary, and act in nothing without fore- 
sight and preparation ; — there is some 
one at his elbow." The girl started, 
and reperused the paper ; her senses al- 
most forsook her, as the apprehension of 
an unknown danger floated before her ; 
she looked fearfully about her, and hur- 
ried homewards with a wildness of step 
and look, that were strange to her grace- 
ful demeanour. That night she slept, 
not as she had done, but her dreams were 
disturbed and fantastic ; and she arose 
from her feverish couch, not the airy and 
happy creatiure who had always blest 
her rather's eye with a brightness more 
cheerful than that of the sunny mom. 
The morning came, and the customary 
hour of meeting Montalto ; but he tar- 
ried longer than usual. Time passes 
heavily in the solitude of young lovers ; 
but Rosina started as the mid-day bells 
rang out their peal, and an apprehension 
of some mischance flashed upon her 
mind at the instant. She connected his 
delay with the warning 6f the little note, 
and with an fanxious voice, she begged 
her father, that some messenger might be 
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dispatched to see what hindered the young 
MontaltOy that he came not, as was his 
custom. The old man smiled and com- 
forted her fears, which yet he thought 
not utterly groundless, an^ lost no time 
in complying with her wishes. Alas ! 
what was the result ! — ^The messenger 
returned, but no answer could he give to 
their inquiries. Montalto had been ab- 
sent from his lodgmg during the night, 
and had not smce l^n heard of. His 
apartment was left in disorder, and no 
Clothing or other part of its furniture re- 
moved. He had been expected, and 
watched for from the hour of midnight, 
but no tidings of him had reached them. 
Who shall describe the ag6ny of the 
young girl, who became now too well 
convinced of the truth of the secret coun- 
sel ? What cries of anguish, what na- 
tural laments fell from her in that mo- 
ment ^f suspense, deepened almost into 
the %fTor of certainty. 

In Vain were the sympathy of the fa- 
ther and admonition of friends applied to 
mitigate her grief. Each hour, as it 
brought a sort of confirmation of her 
fears, left her more determined in her 
conviction — ^more complete in her despair. 
Montalto came not again, and all his 
virtue, and beauty, and manly attractions 
had passed away, none could tell where ; 
and only were recorded in the gossip of 
busy Ibodies, and in the heart of a fond 
girl, where they were embalmed as in a 
laithful sepulchre. 

Yet the course of her pious tears was 
destined to be checked. It was about a 
month after this occurrence that a letter 
was put into her hands, whose super- 
scription seemed to be written in familiar 
characters, which only her fears would 
have distrusted. It was from the be- 
loved Montalto, — he was yet alive ! She 
hurried tteough the contents, with a hea- 
ving bosom, and brio^htened countenance, 
and with an inarticulate burst of joy, fell 
into her father's arms, exhausted and 
senseless. I^he happy communication 
was to the following: effect : — 
(To be Continued.) 



PAST.— PBESENT.— FUTURE. 
{For the Olio.) 

The past,— A shadow— or a monrnral dream, 
A tale of sorrow, with a transient ray 
Of sunshine flitting o'er its checqnered front. 
Shewing more visibly its darkened parts. 
The past ! — ^born as the rushing wind— we know 
Not whence it came, its soarce, or whither 

gone ; 
It has swept past us on time's rushing pinions. 
And it has brought us,— what I the present 

moment. 



The pre$ent,—fe9 of all the myriad moments. 
Allowed by God unto this passing world. 
But one— one only doth remain with us. 
The present moment ! like the arched rain- 
bow 
Of divers hues composed, and all as fleeting. 
More rapid than the forked lightning's glare : 
And ob! once gone— the wealth of Indien. 
told ^ 

Ten thousand times, can never call it back. 

The future—oh, how deep the barrier 
Placed between us, and that which is to 

come ! 
'TIS vdled in darkness from na, by a cloud, 
A mist, which we would vainly penetrate. 
'Tie big with a strange mystery,— 'tia fraught 
With interest to man— yet wisely hidden 
From the eager glance of curiosity. 
By him who views them all— ^Ae pretent, past. 
And fmimre—vid of all— the oresen^ only 
Hath to fraU man alloted as his own. 

B, F. 



LINES. "^ 

(For the Olio.) 

1 stood and gased upon the grave of one 
Who in life's early day had been all blest. 
But who had died neglected ; for the world 
Had, in the evening of his changing day. 
Forsaken him when all his joys were gone. 
And like the treacherous waters of the deep, 
Shipwreck'd his hopes when most he trusted 

them. 
Leaving him in hirmisery forlorn. 
All desolate and stranded on life's shore : 
And as I mused upon that humble turf. 
It showed to me the common lot of all ; 
For still the thought which soothes our latest 

hour 
Js, that some being, whom we once have lov'd, 
WiU keep a sorrowing vigil o'er our tomb ; 
And though it can impart no warmth or Joy 
Unto the cold and withering form beneatb. 
Still, it is sweet to think there is an eye 
Will shed a tear of pity o'er our sleepi 
That some fair hand, which we have fondly 

press'd. 
Will cull some flowers to strew them o'er our 

bed. 
And the soft voice which we through life have 

lov'd. 
Murmur a prayer for our eternal bliss i 
And yet how vain such hopes must ever prove. 
That cold neglected grave too plainly told. 
Perchance some faithful dog, too often spurn'd. 
Denied the soul which man so proudly boasts. 
May still remember where his master lies. 
And moan in anguish for the friend he lost : 
But man, with heart far colder than the dust 
In which he lays the weary to their rest, 
Forgeta In one short hour all former ties. 
And passes heedless to his own dark doom. 

a* 



ON THE GENIUS OF ERASMUS. 

Omne tuUt punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectondo, pariterque monendo. 

DB ARTB POKTICA. 

It is a subject of some sui-prise that 
the writings of Erasmus should be so 
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.little koonnito (heVeneral reader, whether 
his fame and worm have been partialljr 
obscured by the malignity of his contem- 
poraries, who having too justly felt that 
severity of censure and ridicule, witfi 
which he exposed the errors of Catholi- 
cism, the tenets and strictures of which 
were deemed as sacred by the philosopher 
as the peasant, it camiot now be easilv 
determined, although the^ supposition is 
highly probable.. '^ 

The name of Erasmus has been classed 
with that of Grotius or Malebranche, 
and his writings were thought to possess 
no excellence b^ond that of information 
or authority to the theologist, and a 
subtlety of argument interesting to none 
but the Aristotelian. 

It was after a perusal of his volumes 
that our Lexicographer spoke of him as 
the " great Erasmus," a sentiment that 
must be expressed by all who are con- 
versant with this elegant and animated 
writer ; that Johnson should have excel- 
led most of the literati in his praise, 
must have resulted from the discovery of 
a genius so kindred to his own, for he did 
not less resemble Erasmus than Cicero, 
with whom he has with ^eat justice been 
compared. As a moralist and divine he 
demands a high veneration. Although he 
possessed a profound knowledge of the 
theology of his era he conceded to none 
of its errors ; he was free from the pre- 
judices of every corrupted sjrstem, botli 
civil and ecclesiastical— he employed hys 
great talents to promote virtue and learn- 
ing, and no earthl]^ obstacle could shake 
thfe ardour of his intentions, or tend to 
dim the brilliance of his success. 

His writings every where evince the 
research of the scholar, combined with a 
wit and humour that has been scarce sur- 
passed by Lucian or Voltaire ; as spe- 
cimens of elegant Latinity, they are per- 
haps unrivalled ; he has not adopted the 
abstract brevity of Pliny, nor the consu- 
lar dignity of Cicero. If the Latinity of 
' an European can be justly compared 
with that of the Roman Classics, his style 
may be said to have approximated more 
to that elegance and ease so pecuUar to 
Horace. 

The characters of the satirist and mo- 
ralist have in every age been combined, 
although it might appear that those 
ethical dogmas, the truth of which 
could not be denied, and their virtuous 
tendency uncontrovertible, did not need 
a combination with wit or ridicule to 
insure their approbation ; but as the 
knowledge of human passions, like the 
various properties of the physical world ; 
can only be the consequent of protracted 



study and deep observition, it was founci 
that the moralist who merely assumed 
the language of the divine, was a charac- 
ter not so essential to the reformation of 
a degenerate age as the satirist, who 
employed sarcasm to depecate that vice, 
which remained invincible [to the argu- 
ments of truth ; to depict vice as a foe, 
and to employ reason and sophism as 
weapons for its destruction, gives it an 
importance and an energy it has no right 
to assume ; but when it became the ob- 
ject of contempt, it blushed at its own 
worthlessness, and although inexorable to 
the precepts of a (^cero, it trembled be- 
fore the satire of a Juvenal. 

If we reflect upon the fearful ravages 
of vice, and its baneful influence, which 
has threatened that kingdom witii deso- 
lation, which its proudest foe could never 
hope to conquer, it must be seen how 
essential -were such satiristB as Lucian, 
Persius, or Juvenal. The Dialogues of 
Lucian were more capable of enlighten- 
ing and enhancing the liberty c^ the 
Athenians, than the most valuable of 
their justiciary pandects. A nation devo- 
ted to idolatory must be constitutionally 
depraved and stnrSe : such was Athens, 
when it felt the severity of the sternest 
of their censors; and no greater proof 
can be given of the temerity of Lucian, 
than by adducing from his dialogues the 
censure of Diogenes, who is supposed 
to have met Alexander in ihe shades im- 
mediately after his death. 

' WIU thoa AnnuUa or Osiris be } 

Too CAreftd an thy keepers, beaven-born 

prince t 
To let thee 'ecape their power so eadly ; 
But tell me how thou bear'st the errievions loss 
Of all that tboo hast left iHhe upper world,— 
The satraps, body-guards, and elephants. 
The bending nations, and the treasured g(dd $ 
The rooUs of Bactria and Babylon ; 
And Fear and Glory waiting at thy side. 
When in thy lofty car thou proudly rod*st. 
Clad in the gorgeous purple of the East, 
And wearing in thy brow the kingly crown. 
Does it not grieve thee to remember these i 
Oh, fool I— why dost thou weep i 
Are these the lessons Aristotle taught ? 

•••^ 

I will suggest a medicine for thy sorrows. 
For here there grows no antidote to madness- 
Drink oft and deep of Lethe's placid stream. 

But look where eome ttiat CUtus, and the rest 
or those thy tyranny hath basely wronged ; 
They rail for yengeance on thy guilty head. 

Go— get thee to another place begone ! 

And drink as deeply as I bid thee do.' 

£rasmus lived in an age when Catholi- 
cism displayed its specious grandeur, 
and exacted from all the most servile ido- 
latry. Crusaders wore upon their breasts 
the emblem of peace and devotion 5 their 
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swords were stained with the blood of a 
defencelen people, yet they dared to 
uphold the cross as the taUsmanic signal 
of destruction/and as a sacred antbority 
that privileged massacre; pilgrimage 
was considered the greatest proof of piety 
that the Christian could evince, and such 
was their frequency that cities became 
comparatively tenantless, tlie ties of kin- 
dred and' every civil dependence were 
forgotten in the delirium of bigotry,— 
These were the scenes that called forth his 
virtuous indignation, and demanded the 
patriot to stay the progress of ruin and 
desolation* which a legislature had .not 
power to oppose. 

His Colloquies are not tainted with that 
virulent espote, so peculiar to the wri- 
tings of Persius and Juvenal, nor has 
he altogether conceded to the stoical 
precepts that are to be found in the pa- 
radoxes of the Roman Orator; he has 
pursued an intermediate path, more natu- 
ral to humanity^ and more faithful to the 
laws of moral rectitude. In his Essay, 
** De CoUoquirorum uUlitate," he inge- 
niously extolls the excellence of collo- 
quial writings : — ' Et hand scio an quic- 
quam discitur felicius, qnam quod luden- 
do discitur est hoc nimirum sandissimum 
falleodi genus, per imposturam dare be- 
neficium, laudatur enim medici, qui sic 
faliunt aegrotis.* 

That an author possessing so many ex- 
cellencies should be so little known to 
general readers, must be a subject of 
regret, though not of any great surprise, 
ance most of our classic writers remain 
in partial obscurity, because either they 
have been tortured by inefficient transla- 
tors, or wholly neglected by those who 
have possessed a genius kindred to their 
classic inspirations. G, M. B. 



SONG. 



It it night, and tht wearied are sleeping, 

Aad the world le hushM In repose ; 
Whlbt the toft, noifelese night-winds are 
creeping. 

To sigh round the iirst open*d rose.— 
Be thou free as the Ught air from norrow ; 

Av the rose from each dark tint of gloom } 
And may ey'ry succeeding to-morrow, 

Find thy happiness stiU In lu bloom. 

O'er the blue distant htllt Just appearing. 

See the light of the broad brilliant moon; 
WhiUt the light fleecy clouds are careering 

O'er her brow, but they pass away soon. 
Oh I thus may each dark cloud of sorrow 

Pass by thee, nor rest on thy browj 
And may ev'ry succeeding to-morrow 

Find thy happiness cloudless as now. K. 



C^e gt^U Kooii. 



CRITICISM. 

Tm Eari of Orford, in one of his let- 
ters, says: — '* It is prudent to consult 
others before one ventures on publication 
— but every single person is as liable to 
be erroneous as an author. An elderly 
man, as he gains experience, acquires 
pr^udices too; nay, old age has gene- 
rally two faults— it is too quick-siffhted 
into the faults of the time bein^, and too 
blmd to the faults that rdgned m his own 

South ; which havine partaken of, or 
aving admired, thou^ injudiciously^ he 
recollects with complaisance. 

POETRAIT OF k GBNTLKMAIf. 

A gentleman's title sugeests to him hu- 
mility, courtesy, and affability; to be 
easy of access, to pass by neglects and 
offences, especially from inferiors ; neither 
to despise any for their bad fortune or 
misery, nor to be afraid to own those who 
are unjustly oppressed ; not to domineer 
over inferiors, nor be reky and disobedient 
to superiors; not standing upon his fa- 
mily's name, wealth, honour of his kin- 
dred or ancestors, but striving to equal 
himself with those that began their repu- 
tation in civility, industry, gentleness, 
and discretion. 

Thb Jews in Great Britain and Ireland 
are not supposed to be more than from 
ten to twelve thousand, very many of 
whom are foreigners and migratory. 

THB QUICK MARCH OF COMMUmCATIOH. 

Such now is the facility with which 
friends at a distance can shake hands, that 
England is only forty-eight hours long, 
and thirty-six hours broad; and you ac- 
complish in a day what your grandfather 
could not have accompli«ied in a week. 
The saving which this has produced is 
immense. In former times, if you had 
but one short journey across the island,-— 
a twelfth part of your year— a four-hun- 
dredth part of your active life— was gone ; 
but now you return in four days, and 
have the seven-and-twenty for other oc- 
cupation. Much of the wealth of Eng- 
land has been made by journeys across 
the country, and if the time of them has 
been reduced to one month, the value — 
the power of producing wealth has been 
multiplied by nine. Nor is that all: 
people are enabled to do their business 
themselves— to add the knowledge, the 
comfort, and the security of personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship, to the transac- 
tions of business ; and here ag«n the ad- 
vantages are immense.— Zo». Mag* 
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UMBRELLAS. 

** Here will 1 mention a thing," says 
Coryat, in his * Crudities, 1611,* " that 
although perhaps, it will seem but frivo- 
lous to divers readers that have already 
travelled in Italy, yet because unto many 
that neither have been there, nor ever in- 
tent to go thither while thev live, it will 
be a mere novelty, I will not let it pass 
unmentioned," &c. " Many of them doe 
carry other fine things of a great price, 
that will cost at least a duckat, which 
they commonly call in the Italian tongue^ 
' umbrellas, that is, things that minister 
shadow unto them for shelter against the 
scorching heat of the sun. These are 
made of leather, something answerable to 
the forme of a litde canopie, and hooped 
in the inside with divers little wooden 
hoops, that extend the umbrella in a pret- 
ty large compasse. They are used espe- 
cicUly by horsemen, who carry them in 
their hands when they ride, fastening the 
end of the handle upon one of their thighs, 
and they impart so long a shadow unto 
them, t&at it keepeth the heat of the sun 
from the upper part of their bodies." 

STRANGE IDEAS OF THE JEWS. 

In Russian Poland the Jews bury their 
dead hastily, judging them to be such 
when no steam appears on a glass ap- 
plied to the mouth. If the jolting of the 
cart recalls life and action, they believe 
that it is a devil who occupies the body, 
and deal with it accordingly : thus says 
a very respectable Jew, an eye-witness, 
bom and bred there. He adds, that they 
are armed against our reasonings on the 
Old Testament, (of which, however, they 
know very little,) by the assurances of 
their rabbis, that the Almighty has placed, 
many things in the text, as stumbling- 
blocks to the Gentiles, but that the truth 
is to be found in the marginal notes from 
the Targum, which are given as infallible 
guides to the Israelites done. . They are 
taught, that the seven nations of the land 
of Canaan were Christian, and that Jesus 
Christ was a magician. How deeply they 
feel the want of a mediator, is evident from 
a pan of a prayer used by them on the 
day of the atonement, which runs thus : 
** Woe unto us, for we have no media- 
tor." The Jew on the bed of death can 
see nothing in his God but an inexorable 
judge, whose wrath he cannot depreciate, 
and whose justice he cannot satisfy. At 
all times, but in sickness especially, the 
thought or mention of death is terri- 
ble to him ; the evil eye, ever an object 
of horror, is then pecularly so ; they then 
fear their nearest and dearest friends look- 
ing at them.r— Q«ar. Rev. 



WINGED BUGS. ^ 

Bishop Heber, in his Narrative of the 
Journey he performed through the Upper 
Provinces of India, gives me followmg 
account, and says, — '* that one of the 
greatest plagues he met with was the en- 
countering of Winged Bugs. In shape, 
size, and scent, with the additional facul- 
ty of flying, they resemble the grabba- 
tic genus too well known in J^gland. 
The night of our Ijang off Barrackpoor, 
they were troublesome ; but when we 
were off the Rajah's palace, they came 
out, like the ghosts of his ancestor's ar- 
mies, in hundreds and thousands from 
everv bush, and every heap of ruins, and 
so filled our cabins, as to make them bare- 
ly endurable. These unhappy animals 
crowded round our candles in such 
swarms, some just burning their feet and 
wings on the edge of the glass shade, and 
thus toppling over ; others, more bold, 
flying ri^t into the crater, and meeting 
their deaths there, that we really paid 
no attention to what was the next day a 
ghastiy spectacle ; the mighty army 
which had settled on the wet paint of the 
ceiling, and remained there, black and 
stinking, till the ants devoured them." 

THE bad with the GOOD. 

When a friend told Johnson that he 
was much blamed for having unveiled the 
weakness of Pope. " Sir," said he, " if 
one man undertake to write the Mfc of 
another, he undertakes to exhibit his true 
and real character : but this can be done 
only by a faithful and accurate deUnea- 
tion of the particulars which cBscriminate 
that character." 

THE NEWSMONGER. 

The character of a newsmonger is rery 
ridiculous and contemptible : they gene- 
rally deal more by conjecture than alma- 
nac-makers, and out-Ue Chancery-bills 
and epitaphs. Yet such petty foggers and 
retailers of news and politics, such poor 
reptiles as these, before they have learnt so 
much as to obey, pretend to teach their 
rulers how to govern, and presume by the 
baseness of their own genius, to judge of 
princes, and censure ministers of state. 

ICE A medicine. 
The custom of taking ice, in Italy and 
Sicily, is considered as an indispensable 
refreshment, and as a powerful remedy in 
many diseases. The physicians of these 
countries do not give many medicines ; 
but frequently prescribe a severe regimen, 
and prevent the baneful effects of various 
diseases by suffering the sick, for several 
days, to take nothing but water tooled 
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with ke, sweet oranges^ and ice fndtfi. 
Thej^ ascribe much efficacy to the external 
and mteraal use of water. They do not^ 
as in England, use ice as a cooler, but 
snow ; which is not only more eaaly 
preserved than ice, but is supposed by 
them to be more healthy. It is preserved 
partly in natural clefts of the rocks, and 
partly in caverns, which they dijo^ in the 
mountains towards the north. In these, 
the snow is closely packed toother ; and 
to give it a durable consistency, mixed 
with straw, sand, or, in volcanic coun- 
tries, with ashes. H. B. 

INDIAN PHYSICIANS. 

The physicians of the interior of North 
America, generally treat their patients in 
the same way, whatever may be then: 
disorder. They first inclose them in a 
narrow cabin, in the midst of which is a 
stone red hot, on which they throw water 
till the patient is covered with warm va- 
pour, and is in a profuse perspiration, 
when they hurry him thence, and plunge 
him into the next river. This is repeated 
as often as they consider necessary ; and 
by this- method extraordinary cures are 
sometimes performed : but it also fre- 
quently happens that persons die in the 
very operation, especially where they are 
afflicted with ihe new disorders brought 
to them from Europe, and it is partly 
owing to this manner of proceeding, that 
the small-pox has proved so much more 
fatal to them than to other nations. It 
must, however, be acknowledged, that 
they have the use of some specifics of 
wonderful efficacy, the power of which, 
they however attribute to the ceremonies 
with which they are administered. H. B. 



THE GOOD WOMAN, (WITHOOT A HEAD.) 

The oil-jar seen over the oilman's shop 
is supposed to represent a * Good Woixian,* 
— a satisfactory reason for which has not 
been given, why a woman should not be 
good ¥dth her head. If her tongue be the 
unruly member objected to, ner head 
could remain in a representation, without 
a tongue. The sign might apply to the 
, story of the * Forty Thieves,* or more 
probably, it being at an oil-man's exclu- 
sively, (I believe,) be nothing more than 
an oil-jar, drawn vulgarly like a female 
decapitated, with her arms a-kimbo* 

In Saint Amaud there are two wine- 
houses in one street, bearing the sign of 
La Bonne Femme. This is supposed to 
inform passengers requiring rest and jol- 



lity, that"^' no Xantippe is within,'— 
therefore walk in gents, and enjoy your- 
selves. The Femme sans tete, is often 
a delicate figure, with her arms pendent. 

ARROW HEADS. 

Origin of the broad r. 

1. Stat. 7. Hen. 4. 7. All heads for 
arrows and quarrels shall be well boiled 
or brazed, and hardened at the point with 
steel, in pain to forfeit them, be imprison 
ed, and make fine at the King's will. 

2. Such arrow heads and quarrels diall 
be marked with die proper mark of the 
maker. 

3. Justices of the peace shall have 
power to punish such as make defective 
arrow heaos and quarrels. 

A PIG WITHOUT A HEAD. 

Those persons who have travelled 
through France must have observed this 
sign. It is generally understood to have 
a reference to the Israelites ; who, if they 
walk in and taste, they may eat the wMte 
veal in safety, for the pig without a head 
cannot expose them by milawful squeafcs 
to the Rabbi. P. R. J. 



BALLOONING. 

Haste, then, and wheel away a tlMtter'd 

world, 
Te slow revolving leaions 1 we would see 
A sight to wliich oar eyes are strangers yet :— 
How pleasant in itself what pleases him ! 

Thb Tabs. 

PMr. Green's hundredth ascent took 
place on the 15th August, from the 
< Conduit ;' but the unfavourable state of 
the weather the two previous days pre- 
vented the attraction such an event was 
calculated to give, when the additional tra- 
veller and fellow comforter through the 
aerial way was announced to be a pony, but 
which proved in the seouel a mere mortal 
man, like ourself. Men, women, and 
pigeons ceased to draw ; it, therefore, was 
matter of policy to get a docile and four- 
legged animal, though it might not leave 
a trace behind to keep John Bull in har- 
ness on terra firma, at his gazing ex- 
pence, and something in his own line, 
without the risk of his neck, or any of his 
commodities, to accompany the eeronaut 
to poise in elements ' where angel visits 
are few and far between.' 

That Mr. Green is an enterprising per- 
son, it cannot be denied, and that he has 
carried himself and others with tolerable 
safety through untrodden regions, is true ; 
but what does the hundredth ascent mean. 
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otherwise than he has risl^-hit hfe as 
many times, and is a miraculous ipstance 
of preservation. Now (hat be has pawed 
the century of his trials, let him take heed 
he does not ' go once too often,' Utility 
there is none in his lerostatioa, or he 
might have made some kind of discoveries 
out of so many efforts: deduced some 
new ideas of clouds, airs, or gravities. 
As to his taking up a horse-^why does he 
not take one of Whitbread's drays, ca- 
parisoned to the moon ? That ^ fat, fair, 
and forty' faced Diana, we imagine, 
would be unaccountably smitten with one 
of the Endymion-likp draymen, that would 
liftoff an entire blitt for the acceptance of 
her moondiip; and the man with the 
fagot on his back would give him a hearty 
shake of his delicate hand at being ap- 
pointed the Boniface of the lunar (Lu- 
nardi) climate. Mr. Green should, really, 
if he intends to thrust himself through 
another century, before the time of others 
arriving to it, make some new experi- 
ments, such as trying the breed of geese 
in some of the planets, ascertaining the 
value of Long Annuities aud Life Assur- 
ances, and establishing * Savings Banks.' 
He should open auction marts— comme- 
morate Lord Mayors* shows in the Geor- 
gian Sidus — ^induce Gog and Magog to 
take possession of Saturn — form a circu- 
lating Medium in his Ring, aud a circu- 
lating library of useftd knowledge in his 
belt for Life Guards. Persuade the smith, 
Vulcan, and his satellites of Jupiter, to 
erect a shrine to Hymen, and cut a quicker 
way without Mc Adam, and to unite the 
young and giddy daughters of Eve in the 
bands of marriage. Gretna is goin^ out 
of vogue — askings are out of fashion — 
christenings are antecedently popular. — 
The planet Venus, ever looking on us 
with dewy eyes, would, no doubt, en- 
courage so adventurous an Adonis a3 Mr. 
Green. Cobbett might be appointed 
editor of • Mercury,' as it is nearer the 
sun and centre of information. Hunt 
might be the blackingr-maker to the 
Eclipses — the Duke of Wellington presi- 
dent of Mars — the dissatisfied farmers take 
their centrifugal and centripetal force to 
Ceres — ^the Minerva Press create novels 
and romances in Pallas — ^the Infant, with 
Napoleon in its eyes, might be conveyed 
to * Argus* — disobedient daughters and 
Jupiter-loving convicts be transported to 
Juno — the opera dancers find refuse un- 
der the protection of Vesta — Uie * gigantic 
woman' be removed to * Ursa Major' — 
the ' dwarf man* take his post at the orbit 
of ' Ursa Minor.' The morning and 
evening stars, like our mails, might have 
their bags and horns, and aU kinds of 



birds migfat be belter employed with Mr, 
Green, the greengrocer's superintendance, 
as envoys ex^ordinary, than by chirping 
on housetops and in bushes. Dogs, with 
saucepans at their tails, might course up to 

* Canes.' How pleasing the idea of break- 
fasting on beams less weighty than those 
which fell in the Brunswick Theatre |— 
of dining, tani a la fourchette, with 

* Aonila,' on a complainless ' Corvus,'— 
drinking tea in company with ' Arion,' 
and supping with ' Bootes.' The pieman 
would be found baking his mouiom over 
the heat of* Mercury,' and * Hesperian' 
apples would be roasted in ' Cobbett's 
R^fister.' Real thunder and li^tnmg 
might be procured for the use of the drama, 
and ' Eolus' arrange a never-failing band. 
Mr. Punch and his delectable Judy» 
might be transposed from one sphere to 
another, and Mr. Green take the benefit. 

If such schemes as these were projected, 
the aeronaut might gather something to 
his personal advantage, which he does not 
in the old way ; and it is not questioned 
but he would derive as much pleasure, 
not with more risk than by co nt in u ing an 
ascension out of his own element, for no 
other obvious purpose than drawing people 
into a focus, and a pittance insuffioieiit for 
his outlay. P* 



An ANTIDOTE foe INTOXICATION, 

AND A MUD BATH PANACEA fob 

ALL COMPLAINTS. 

Thb circumstance ip France recently 
of a man drinking a quart of Brandy, is 
an absurdity so great, that it is no wonder 
he expired shortly after it : but a still 
greater absurdity is the custom of putting 
inebriated persons in a heap of dun^ 
up to their chins to restore them. This 
brings to mind the schemes of the noto- 
rious Dr. Graham, who cut so great a 
figure in this country, particularly in 
Bith about 40 years ago. Persons visit- 
ed by scrofula, indeed, any * incurable 
disease,' were submitted to the wonderful 
mud bath operation, and by the assistance 
of animal magnetism being worked upon 
them, supposed, (at least, they were to 
suppose themselves,) as ' sohnd as a 
roach.' The worthy Doctor took care of 
the purses of hundreds of dupes, after 
which they were left more ailing than be- 
fore. They paid, as all ridi persons 
should pay, for their folly. But it is to 
be hoped, no man or woman, that drinks 
for wagers, will expect to be released from 
the fangs of death hy so preposterous a 
custom as being set m a dunghill like a 
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mushrooni widi an anbnated bead ; or, 
ever again be able like a cock, ^ to crow 
on his own dun^hUl.'— -The effects of the 
Bath waters cold, tepid or hot, [like the 
waters of Lethe, may, after the above sur- 
prising remedies, roU quietly into obli* 
vion. P. R. J. 



MEMOIR OP MR. HARRY STOE 
VAN DYK. 

The late Mr. Harr^ Stoe Van Dyk, 
whose literaiY productions have been so 
universally aomired, was born in London 
about the year 1798. His father was ana-. 
five of Holland ; his mother^f the Cape of 
Good Hope. They came to reside in Lon- 
don about the year 1797. Mr. Vaa Dyk was 
principal owner and captain of a ship, in 
which he made voyages between London 
and JDemerara. On the passage home of 
his last voyage, he was boarded on the 
south-west coast of England by a French 
privateer, commanded by the celebrated 
Captain Blacke ; and after making consi- 
derable resistance, in which he was se- 
verely wounded, was taken, carried to 
France, and confined in one of the French 
prisons, where he ultimately died. Short- 
ly after this event, Mrs. Van Dyk quitted 
London for Demerara, with her family, 
to take possession of a plantation there, 
which was, in consequence of her hus- 
band's death, involved in some difficulty. 
She, however, succeeded in her under- 
taking, readed there for some years, mar- 
ried in 1817 Dr. Page, a gentleman of 
the medical profession, and died not long 
afterwards ; when the subject of this no- 
tice left the Colony for Holland, and re- 
^edat Westmaas, near Rotterdam, about 
three or four years^ with a clergyman 
who was intimately acquainted with his 
father and mother, and of whom he ac- 
quired his knowledge of the Latin and 
Frcmch languages. He often related 
anecdotes of ," 3ie Dominie," and spoke 
of bim with much esteem and affection. 
He returned to London about the year 
1821, depending for his support on re- 
mittances from his brother, wno after the 
death of his mother, occupied the planta- 
tion in Demerara, which, owing to many 
untoward circumstances, afforded him 
very precarious and insufficient means; 
and for the three or four last years of his 
life it is presumed he did not receive any 
sullies from this quarter. At an eariy 



period of his life he evinced a strong and 
decided predeliction for the stage— was 
well acquainted with every character that 
Shakspeare has drawn, and almost as well 
with those of every odier celebrated dra- 
matist sixuM his time. He would indeed 
have tried the buskin, but his own opi- 
nion was, that his figure was not suitaole 
— as he considered himself to be too taljl 
and thin. 

He commenced writing poetry at an 
early age. Some of the small pieces pub- 
lished ^with his Theatrical Portraits ar9 
among his earliest productions. When 
urged to attempt something of a consider- 
able character, — something that might 
establish his claim to poetical fame,— his 
answer was, that his means would not 
admit of hb sitting seriously ^lown to such 
a pursuit :-^he had to look abroad daily 
to earn his daily bread. He was engaged 
during the two or three last years of nis 
life in writinff songs for the publishers of 
music ; but did not find it a profitable em- 
plo}rment : his songs, however, are writ- 
ten with great good ^taste and ddicacy— 
certainly very far superior to the trash 
which IS too generally dispensed to the 
public in this way. B3rron and Moore 
were his models ; and although these 
great men had never a more sincere wor- 
shipper, he kept clear of plagiarism : ^he 
had a way of thinking and of expressing 
his thoughts, quite his own, as the poetry 
in his little work called the Gondola, pub- 
lished in 1826, by Relfe of Comhill, un- 
questionably evinces. 

In 1825 he translated, in conjunction 
with Mr. Bowring, Specimens of the 
Dutch Poets, in one volume, entitled Ba- 
tavian Anthology, for which each ob- 
tained a very handsome medal ftom his 
Majesty the King of Holland, through his 
ambassador in I^ndon, with a flattiering 
letter, acknowledging the receipt of the 
copies which were forwarded by the trans* 
lators to his majesty. 

A few months previous to his decease, 
Mr. Van D^k expressed his intention of 
arranging his MSS. for the publication of 
another volume of poems ; but, as before 
observed, it would have consisted of short 
pieces only — ^principally of the legendary 

His illness, which terminated his earth- 
ly career, commenced on the 25th of De- 
cember last. Symptoms of consumption 
were visible in the course of two or three 
weeks from that day, and there never 
seemed to be a chance of recovery. He 
remained at his residence at Walworth 
until about the middle of May, when his 
friends removed him at his own request to 
Brompton, where he died on the 5th of 
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June^ and was buried in Kensington 
churchyard on the 12th. 

Few persons ever possessed more disin- 
terested and affectionate friends than Mr. 
Van Dyk. They watched his illness with 
anxious care ; and through their instru- 
mentalityj he had the best medical assist- 
ance : and at last, when all proved un- 
availing^ they assembled togetner to see 
the last sad solemnity duly and suitably 
performed. , 

Mr. Van Dyk composed his verses 
apparently with much ease ; and his habit 
of writing was so correct, that he seldom 
had to make any alterations. He was 
thoroughly master of the Latin tongue, 
and possessed considerable knowledge of 
the French. He had also paid so much 
attention to Ms own language, that it was 
scarcely possible for him to commit an 
error in grammatical construction or or- 
thographv; and no man had a quicker 
eye for the discoverjr of the one or the 
other in the compositions of others. He 
had certainly many rare qualifications for 
an author : and it seems much to be re- 
gretted that he did not use his pen more 
indu^ously. 

As a companion he was indeed a choice 

spitit, — " a fellow of infinite whim, most 

excellent fancy." If his spontaneous 

witticims could be penned, they would 

make a large show in Uie annals of wit 

and pleasantry. Alone, the inclination 

of his mind was very romantic, and rather 

, melancholy ; — ^the reverse of his chracter 

and disposition when excited by company. 

y He was singularly quick in catching die 

y precise meaning of any one with whom 

he conversed — a most agreeable endow- 

y ment ; and equally quick in detecting a 

^ fasehood : he often expressed abhorrence 

of the character of an habitual liar. His 

Sublications are the Gondola; Songs set to 
lusic ; and miscellaneous contributions 
to several periodical works. — Lit. Gaz. 



Countn>]B(. 

THE HERMIT OF ESKDALESLDE ; 

A LEGEND OP 

ST. HILDA'S MONASTERY. 

Among the many curious legends con- 
nected with the Monastery of Whitby 
Abbey and its vicinity, which have been 
variously said and sung in prose and verse, 
the following of the Hermit of Eskdale- 
side, will be found to draw attention 
to a strange but pleasing tale, connec- 
ted with the noble families of Bruce and 
Percy, once seated there ; the hermitage 



of Eskdaleside, the boar-hunt in the fo- 
rest of Eskdale, and consequent fatal death 
of a hermit ; the singular penance enjoin- 
ed upon the hunters and their successors 
for ever, and which is still annually per- 
formed in the haven of Whitb^. The 
story runs thus. 

On the 16th day of October, in the 
fifth year of Henry the Second, the lords 
of Ugglebarnby «nd Sneaton, accompa- 
nied by a principal freeholder, with their 
hounds, staves, and followers, went to 
chase the wild boar, in the woods of Esk- 
daleside, which appertained to the abbot 
of Whitby. They found a large boar, 
which on being sore wounded and dead 
run, took in at the Hermitage of Eskdale, 
where a hermit, a monk of Whitby, was 
at his devotions, and there the exnausted 
animal lay down. The hermit closed the 
door of the cell, and continued his medi- 
tations, the hounds standmg at bay with- 
out. The hunters being thrown behind 
their game in the thick of the forest, fol- 
lowed the ciy of the hounds, and at length 
came to the hermitage. On the monk 
being roused from his orisons by the noise 
of the hunters, he opened the door and 
came forth. The boar had died withm 
the hermitage, and because the hounds 
were put from their game, the hunters vio- 
lently and cruelly run at the hermit with 
their boar-staves, and of the wounds which 
they inflicted he subsequently died. The- 
gentlemen took sanctuary in a privileged 
place at Scarborough, out of which the 
abbot had them removed, so that they 
were in danger of being punished with 
death. The hermit, being a holy man, 
and at the last extremity, required the 
abbot to send for those who had wounded 
him ; and upon their drawing near, he 
said, " I am sure to die of these wounds." 
The abbot answered, " They shall die for 
thee." The devout hermit replied, /* Not 
so, for I freely forgive them my death, if 
they be content to be enjoined to a pen- 
ance for the safeguard of their souls." 
The gentlemen bade him enjoin what he 
would, provided that he saved their lives. 
—The hermit then enjoined that they 
and theirs should for ever after hold their 
lands of the abbot of Whitby and his suc- 
cessors, on this condition, that upon As- 
cension Eve, they, or some for them, 
should come to the wood of the Stray- 
head, which is in Eskdaleside; the same 
day at sun-rising, and there the oflBcer of 
the abbot should blow his horn, that they 
might know where to find him, who 
^ould deliver to them ten staket^ ten 
stroul'Stowers, and ten yedden, to be 
cut with a knife of a penny price, which 
were to be taken on their backs to Whitby 
before nine of the clock on that day ; anci 
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at the hour of nine o'clock^ so long as 
it should be low water (if it be full sea 
the service to cease), each of them to set 
their stakes at the brim of the water, a 
Tard from one another, and so make a 
hedge with the stakes, stowers, and yed- 
ders^ that it stand three tides wiUiout l>eing 
removed by the force of the water. And 
die officer of Eskdaleside diall blow his 
his horn, *' Out on you ! out on you ! 
out on you I" Should the service be re- 
fused, so lon^ as it is not full sea at the 
the hour fixed, all their lands should be 
forfeited. Then the hermit said, '' My 
soul longeth for the Lord, and I do as 
freely forgive these gentlemen my death 
as Christ forgave the thief upon the 
cross." And in the presence of the abbot 
and the rest, he said, ''In manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum : a 
vinculis enim mortis redemisti me, Domine 
veritatis. Amen." And then he jrielded 
up the ghost on the 18th Dec. 

Grose, in his Antiquities, has given a 
representation of the Chapel or Hermitage 
of Eskdaleside, with a d^ail of this story, 
and pleads strongly for its auUienticity. * 

The bnildin? soil exists, but roofless 
and m ruins. The " penny hedge" still 
continues to be annuaOly nlanted on* the 
south side of the Esk in Whitby harbour 
on Ascension Day, within high water 
mark : it has not yet happened to be high 
water at the time fixed. The bailiff of 
Eskdaleside attends to see the condition 
performed, and the horn blows according 
to immemorial custom, out on them ! 

This romantic legend has been pleasingly 
paraphrased by the author of Marmion, 
in the second canto : — 
" Then Whitby*! nuns exulting told. 
How to their house three Barons bold 

Most menial service do ; 
While horns blow out a note of shame. 
And monks cry, ' Fye* upon your name. 
In wrath, for loss of sylvan game. 

Saint Hilda's priest ye slew.* 
This on Ascension Day each year. 
While ha>ouring on our harbour pier. 
Host Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear.** 

0ent9, Mag, 

3E«i«ttir«t(0tttf of 3!|ttftotg. 

THE BILL GISARME, OR GLAIVE.f 

(For the OHo.) 
Some made strong helmets for the head. 
And some their grisly Giaaringt grind. 

BaUad o/Fiodden Field, 

This weapon was made of various forms ; 
some had blades more than two feet long, 
while others were not more than half that 

t Many romance writers use the word glaive 
as an equivalent for sword, though it is evi- 
dent it signified a biU or glsarme. 



length. They were ^nerally shaped like 
the ordinary hedge-bill, with the addition 
of a strait blade at the top, which could 
be used as a spear ; and a fluke or hook 
at the back, to drag the men-at-arms and 
other mounted soldiers from their horses. 
The precise time of their adoption in Eng- 
land is not known ; but it is evident they 
were used by the English prior to the 
Norman conquest, for at the battle of 
Hastings, it is said that the Normans suf- 
fered dreadfully from the bills of the 
Kentish men. I attribute the invention of 
this weapon to the Italians, who were once 
celebrated for the manufacture of armour 
and warlike implements. Whole troops 
of the English infantry were armed with 
bills, and bore the name of '' bill-men." 
In entering a breach, or in scaling walls, 
it was found a formidable weapon, as the 
length of the blade made it quite impossi- 
ble to grasp it. At the battle of Flodden 
Field, the slaughter made by the bill-men 
on both sides was frightful. 

Mention is made in many of the ancient 
inventories of arms and armour, of brown 
and black bills. Grose supposes the name 
of the latter to be derived from its being 
blackened or painted, to preserve it from 
rust, but assigns no reason for the other 
name. The Venetian bills of the fifteenth 
century were most elegantly engraved, and 
the staffs were covered with velvet, and 
studded with gilt naib : the blades differed 
in shape from those of other nations, by 
their curving in a contrarv way, some- 
what in the manner of a sabre bfade. 

From the reign of Henry VII, to that 
of James I, bills were much used, and 
they frequently occur in the inventories of 
arms kept in the different wards of London. 
It does not appear that bills were much 
used in the ci\al wars between Charles I 
and the Parliament ; indeed after that 
time, they were thrown aside, either from 
their being considered clumsy and un- 
wieldy weapons, or, more probably, from 
the great improvements wtiich had taken 
place in the manufacture of fire-arms, 
which was the cause of the disuse of 
many hand weapons hitherto in repute. 
Grose, in his treatise on ancient arms and 
armour, gives an engraving of a bill, 
with a number of small bills attached to 
the back, which was no doubt contrived 
for the purpose of frightening the horses 
of the enemy. J. Y. A— n. 

Sii^t^^ of ^vatovfi. 

No. 10. 

QUmTILIAN. 

QuiNTiLiAN, by birth a Spaniard, ac- 
companied the Emperor of Galbato Rome, 
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vrheT6 he was afterwards ma/1e tutor to 
the nephews of Domitian. He was the 
first who taught in a public free-school^ 
and for which he received a large stipend 
from die public exchequer. He was the 
most witty and acute declamator in the 
Roman empire, yet his writings are es- 
teemed for their purity and elegance. As 
a eritlc, he was hyper-critical, and a quick 
disc6mer of faults ; but so just, that he 
overlooked not the beauties of other's 
works. His oratory was famous and in- 
structive, and he proved himself a most 
efficient scholar. Martial and Juvenal 
both mention him as the moderator of 
youth, and the glorious regulator of age. 

P. 



Preservation of Eggs. — Various ex- 
periments have at different times been 
made to ascertain a sure process for pre- 
serving eggs from putrefaction ; it was 
discovered a short time since, that chlo- 
rate of lime was effectual for the purpose. 
— This substance, being manufactured in 
England on a very large scale, may be 
obtained at a very trifling expence, ahd it 
is only necessary to dissolve one ounce of 
it in a pint of water. — Old Mon, 

BUOYANT BOOTS. 

A German paper states that a Dr. 
Von Mayeriv has lately invented a pair 
of boots, made of block* tin, and surroun* 
ded by a hollow body, by means of 
which he can pass over the most rapid 
river. He has lately exhibited his contri- 
vance at Pest, at which place he walked 
upwards of 500 fathoms in the Danube, 
where it is very rapid and deep, in the 
presence of a vast multitude of specta- 
tors. 

Gooseberry Add. — A French chemist, 
M- Tilsoy, has succeeded in preparing a 
vegetable acid, egual in ouality to the 
citric or lemon acid, from bruised green 
gooseberries. The process is somewhat 
complicated, depending on saturating 
the rough malic acid with carbonate of 
lime, which is to be asain decompound- 
ed by the addition of sulphuric acid, and 
the remaining liquor, containing the 
citric acid, to be evaporated to chrys- 
tallization. The new acid, it is said, can 
be manufactured and sold for less than 
half the price of the citric acid of the 
shops. — jour, de Pkys. 

Railway Coach, — ^The first Railway 
Coach constructed in Scotland, for the 
eonveyance of passengers, made a trial 



journey in the n^hbonrhood of Airdie 
lately. It is dragged by one horse, and 
is to ply on the Kintilloch railways in 
canying passengers to boats on the canals 
It is intended to carry twenly-fomr pas- 
sengers, but started in hi^h style with no 
less than forty persons within and with- 
out. 



SACRED AND PROFANE SONGS. 

Minister Kirkton, preaching on hymns 
and spiritual songs, told the people, 
«' There be four kinds of songs, profane 
songs, malignant, allowable, and spiri- 
tual songs. Profane songs : — 

• My mother «ent me to the well. 
She had better gone hersel ; 
What I got I dare not tell,— 
But kind Robin loVes me.' 

Malignant songs ; such as, * He, Ho, 
Gilliechrankie,* and ' the King enjoys his 
own again,' against which I have not 
much to say. Thirdly, Allowable songs, 
like, ' Once I lay with another man's wife/ 

ri may be allowed, sirs, to sing Ais, but 
do not say that ye are allowed to ^o this, 
for that's a great deal of danger indeed. 
Lastly, Spiritual songs, which are the 
Psalms of David ; but the godless prelates 
add to these, ' Glory to the Father,' the 
worst of all I have yet spoken of- 

WrLSON, THE PAINTER. 

Towards the close of Wilson's life, 
annoyed and oppressed by the neglect 
which he experienced, it is well known 
that he unfortunately had recourse to those 
temporary means of oblivion of the world, 
to wliich disappointed genius but too fre- 
quently resorts. The natural consequence 
was, that the works which he then pro- 
duced were much inferior to those of his 
former days ; a fact of which, of course, 
he was not himself conscious. One 
mornmg, the late Mr. Christie, to whom 
had been intrusted the sale by auction of 
a fine collection of pictures belonging to 
a nobleman, having arrived at a chef <t 
ceuvre of Wilson's, was expatiating with 
his usual eloquence on its merits, quite 
unaware that Wilson himself had just 
entered the room. " This gentleman is 
one of Mr. Wilson's Italian pictures,,-^ 
he cannot paint anv thing like it now.'' 
"That's a lie I" exclaimed the irritated 
artist, to Mr. Christie's no small discom- 
posure, and to the great amusement of 
the company, *' he can paint infinitely 
better !" 
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CIVILRATIOtr. 

It may be said, that the ways of tlie 
country are among the great sources of 
its m^aiM-^that as roads are the first ele- 
ments of society and civilization^ so they 
may be improved with their improvement 
witDout end. What first changed the 
brave population of the Highlands of 
Scotland nom breechless banditti to peace- 
able cottagers ? the lines of military ro^^ 
constructed under the direction of General 
Wade ; and, whatever may be the merits 
of this form, the substance of * the Laird^s 
distich' has been demonstrated by Ex- 
perience, 
*' Bad yon bat teen these roads befbre they 



T0tt wonld hold up your hands, and bless 
General Wade." 

Yes, any one who saw how very soon the 
sides of those loads, in districts where 
there was not nreviously a hovel, became 
spotted with villages and cottages. Would 
oless any man> or any means, that nad so 
certainly lud the foundation of a better 
system. 

FRIENDS. 

Hudibras says, a sincere friend is — 

Tme at the dial to tbo ran, 
Althongfa it be not shone apon ! ' 

And another observer of human frailty 
adds, — 

" A ftOaeftimd la Uke the shadow on a ann. 
dial, and yaniabet at the amaUett dood." 

A WALL FLOWER. 

Constantino the Great being envious of 
Tn^an's buildings, called the Trajan 
Parietaria, — Wall Flower! because 
his name, (like the Blacking-maker's, the 
Cameron's, and Eady's,) was on so many 
walls. 

LYING ON BOTH SIDES. 

In Chancery at one time, when the 
counsel of the parties set forth the boun* 
daries of the land in quesdon by the plot ; 
and (he counsel of the one part said, — 
" We Ue on this side, my Lord.*' And 
the counsel of the other part said, 
•' And we Ue on this side" The Lord 
Chancellor Hatton, rising, said, " If you 
lie on both sides, whom will you have 
me to believe ?" joida . 



AniNIOR TO AM ELDER BROTSOl. 
( TranslaHon,) 

If I am poor, the fault lies not not with me } 
If thou art rich, the wealth belongs to thee : 
Bttt ttiat the eldest and the youngest might 
Be Dke,— divide j—and aet the baUnce right. 

OUT OF debt. 

Tou say you nothing owe, and so I say, 
He only ewes who something has to pay. 



A novbltt. 
' Make us a picture of the Crucifixion 
to place in onr church,' said a deputation 
of poor labourers /rom a village in the 
soum of France. ' Do you choose the 
figure of Christ to be represented dead or 
still living,' demanded the artist. This 
was a question on which the projectors 
of the paintmg had never thought, but 
after consulting together for some mo- 
ments, they replied to the painter : ' You 
had better make it livin^^, because, if it 
does not please us so, it can be killed 
afterwards.' 



GERMAN bedding. 

The Germans think it conducive to 
health, that the upper bed clothes should 
never be so long as to hinder protrusion 
of the feet beyond, and sometimes they 
sleep between two beds. The following 
anecdote is told of an Irish traveller, who 
upon finding a feather bed thus laid over 
him, took it into his head that the people 
slept in strata, one upon the other, and 
said to the attendant, ' Will you be good 
enough to tell the gentleman or lady that 
is to lie upon me, to make haste, as I 
want to go to sleep.' 

SINGI7LAR MARRIAGES. 

A circumsfhnce of some noveltv in the 
annals of matrimony occurred a snort time 
ago atRugely, in Stafford; it was the union 
of two couple, whose previous relative con- 
nexion was such as to produce consequent 
ces, in the sequel, of a most extraordinary 
and ludicrous description. An old man,, 
of the name of Martm, of Lonsdon, ao^ed 
76, appeared at the altar with a girl of 
seventeen as his intended bride ; while 
her sister, two years older, was led thither 
by the grandson of Martin, aged 19. Tlie 
curious results of these sdliances are as 
follow : — The old man recognizes a bro- 
ther in his grandson, and a sister in his> 
wife ; his spouse must submit (how mucb 
soever against her inclination^, to the ve- 
nerable epithet of grandmotuer from her 
elder sister ; and the youn^ man may ad- 
dress the damsel of 17 as his grandmother 
or sister at pleasure ; while his wife may 
claim, as her just rights by reason of ma- 
turer age, the submission of her sister, or 
to be called upon to exercise all the re- 
spectful docility of a grand^daughter to- 
wards her. 



TO MB. DEATH, ALDOATE CHUBCH. 

From Houndsditeh to Aldgate whenever I pace } 
I am warned of the grave, for Deatii stares in 
my face. P. 
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DATS. DATS. 



COKRBSPONDING CHBONOLOGT. 



Aug. 19 



Tues. 



Wed. 



St. Timothy, An- 
pioti, and Tie- 
cU, martyred 
atGasa. 

Sunri8fi0maft4 
seta 10m — 7 



St. Bernard. 
Sanris.52maft.4 
■eU 8m. 7 



-21 



Tbuira* 



>32 



Frld. 



Sts* BonufliiM & 
MazimUian. 

High Water, 
6m af. 10 mom 
45 iOaft. 



St. HippoUtus. 
9unri8.66roaf.4 
— aetsf -- 



24 SUN, 



Afond. St. 



St« PhiUp Beniti, 
High Water, 
Im af. morn 
Oaftrn. 



12th Son. after 

Trinity. 
LsasfortheoAT 
10c.](ings2Bm, 

18 c. ev. 

St. Bartholomew 



I«oul8, King 

of France. 
High Water. 

6m after 2 iro. 

SOm 2 aft. 

Full moon. 

28 after 5 mo. 



Ang. 19 1823. Died Robert Bloomfield, the Suffolk poet, 
JIT. 67, author of the Farmer*! Boy, Wild Flow- 
ers, &c. It is to be regretted that the beautify 
productions of this talented indiridnal, though 
written under peculiar circumstances and uid- 
versally read, admired, and •eulogised by his 
countrymen for thdr great merit, did not re- 
ceive sufficient patronage to prevent the writer 
from sinking a prey to hypochondriacism. 
20 This saint was bom at Fontaines in Burgundy, 
A. D. 1091, he was abbot of the monastery of 
Citeaux : for his pious zeal?and prudence he is 
recorded as one of the ornaments of the ele- 
venth age. Bis death happened in his 63rd 
year. St. Bernard is said to have founded the 
monastery of Great St. Bernard, in Switxerland, 
so well known for its hospitable character. 

1760. Died at DubUn. BIrs. Letitia Pilkington, 
AT. 38. This lady's literary ability was consider- 
able as may be seen by.consulting her letters, 
which are lively and sensible, her poetical effu- 
sions are also far beyond mediocrity. ■ 
-21 Sts. Bonussus and Maximilian. These saints were 
cruelly tortured, and afterwards beheaded by 
order of Julian the Apostate, a. d. 363. 

1765. Birth day of H.B.H. William Henry Duke 
of Clarence. 

I8U8. The battle of Vimlera was fought on this 
day, when the French, under General Junot 
were signally defeated by the British commanded 
by Sir Arthur Wellesly, with; the loss of 3000 
men, and thirteen pieces of cannon. In this 
conflict the flower of the French troops fell be-' ( 
fore a division of the English army liice a line of 
grass from the mowers scythe. 
22TW8 saint according to St. Gregory of Tours, 
was martyred during the persecution of Decius, 
A. D. 261, several oriental calendars say he was 
drowned. 

1486. Anniversary of the death of the tyrant 
Richard III, who was killed at the batUe of Bos- 
worth-fleld, near Leicester. 

1642. King Charles the First on this day set up 
his standard at Nottingham at the commence- 
ment of the civil wars, which terminated in 
the destruction of himself, and the constlta- 
tion. 

■ 28 Thla saint was vicar-general, and superior of the 
convent at Sienna, and rendered himself famed 
for the discourses which he delivered at Avig- 
non, Toulouse, Paris, &c. He died A. d. 16^, 
and was canonized by Clement X' 

1668. Beheaded on Tower Hill, Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, for causing liady Jane 
Grey, the wife of bis son, Lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, to be proclaimed Queen. 
24|St. Bartholomew. This saint was flayed alive by 
order of Astyages, King of Armenia. The word 
Bartholomew means the son of Tolmai or Tolo*^ 
meeus, a family among the Jews, mentioned by 
Josephus* 
1672. On the night of St. Bartholomew, 70,000 
Protestants or Huguenots, were massacred by 
the secret orders of Charles IX, King of France, 
at the instigation of the Queen Dowager, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, his mother. 

■ 26 St. Louis was enrolled in the holy wars, and died 
A. D. 1270, whilst waiting the arrival of the 
King of Sicily, with his fleet, to assist in laying 
siege to Tunis. He was the founder of the 
Chartreuse at Paris, as well as other religioua 
places and hospitals. 

1796. The City of Munich was taken on this day 
by the French army under Moreau. 
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THE REVENGE OF HUGOUNE. 
(For the OU0.J 

*' Docs no one approach, Ethdwulph ? 
b there no wear pr pennon in sight ? — 
Alas ! nune old eyes ache with watching : 
pray heaven the Norman has not gained 
the day r 

Thus spoke Redfrald the Saxon, as he 
sat in one of the turrets of his castle, which 
stood on an almost inaccesable rock on 
the coast of Susset. The sun was fast 
anking in the wesi} ind poured a flood of 

Glden light on tht waters of the Channel ; 
t the scene hacf no charms for the aged 
chief: his four brare sons had joined 
Harold, their kingj and this was the day 
on which the Norman's power would be 
tried. For three hours had Redwald sat 
m toituring suspense, awaiting the issue 
of the combat. Twilight had spread its 
thin veil over the surrounding country, 
wfaen^ as the chief descended in despair 
from the turret, the clattering of horses' 

VoL.n, H 



hoofs was heard, and four horsemen rode 
into the court-yard. Their steeds were 
jaded, and their armour was hacked and 
splashed with blood. 

" Ah! Hu£oline, my brave boy!" 
cried the aged Redwald, as he received in 
his arms the foremost horseman, who had 
dismounted with all haste. " Art thou 
returned scathless ? — is the Norman driven 
back, or dain, or — " 

** Harold is down !" cried the youth 
wildly, <' and the blood of Gurth and 
Leofwjmne crimson the turf! Father, 
we are lost— the Norman lion triumphs ! 
— ^And, oh, my brethren are — " 

" Ha !" cried Redwald eagerly, '* what 
would'st thou say ? — Not dead— no, thy 
tongue dares not utter that word. Thou 
would'st not tell me that, and stand here 
unharmed." 

«' Father," replied the youth, " they 
are dead, my kinsmen here saw them fall. 
The Norman host has srattered all our 
force ; but there is time to save thee from 
their vengeance." 

'' kyiBy with thee !" shrieked the old 
chief— ^ Away,>or bring me back thy brO'- 
thers! Where^iEdwin,Kenrick,andEaaT 
35 
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cowardy hast thou deserted them in the 
hour of peril ? Hence with thee ! — Oh ! 
that I could wield weapon again !" 

** This is madness^ my father,** replied 
Hugoline ; *' I did all that man could do 
for them: the shaft that slew Edwin 
grazed m3r face. See you this hacked 
buckler ? it opposed a vain resistance to 
the axe of a Norman knight, who, with 
his followers, slew Kenrick and EUa^** 

« 'Tis false ! dastard as thou art," 
cried the old chief. ''By the soul of 
Hengist I thou art no son of mine— iience 
with thee. Now, now the N(mnan ma^ 
come, and do his worst, for all I loved is 
lost. My monarch slain, and my brave 
boys too!** 

*' Father,** said Hugoline, *' I am no 
coward ; ask my kinsmen here if I flinched 
from the fight till my brethren fell. Kmg 
Harold thought me no craven when r 
struck my javelin through the giant Dane, 
who kept the bridge at Stamford. I left 
the field to save thee, for the Norman's cry 
is up, anii woe to the armed Saxon that 
escapes not his clutch. QuickC let me 
convey you to the water's edge, a boat 
lies behind yon rock.'* 

At this moment a hora was sounded at 



a short distance, and loud shouts were 
heard. 

" Ah I** cried the gallant youth, " the 
blood-hounds have followed at our heels. 
Look to the gate, Waltheof— we will die 
here I" — Then, turning to his aged sire, 
he continued — " Father, I have not de- 
served this ; had it not been, for thee, I 
would never have left that bloody fatal 
field alive." 

In obedience to the command of Huge* 
line, his kinsmen and serfs had secured 
the gate, and prepared the engines on the 
wal&, determmed to resist their pursuers 
to the last. The aged Redwald, somewhat 
appeased by the protestations of his son, 
encouraged his followers to hold out the 
castle agamst the Norman soktieis, who 
were now arrived at die gale. They were 
headed by a knight of gigantic stature, 
mounted on a horse corresponding in size 
with its rider, whose surtouiof azure, on 
which was embroidered a wolf's head, 
erased, now splashed with blood, gave 
evident token that the wearer had not beeP 
idle in the day's strife. 

'' Saxon,** said the knight, addressiii^ 
Hugoline, who stood on the rampartawith 
his followers, *' resistance is vain ; open 
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youf gatet) or> by thrGght of heaven^ ye 
sittU all swing in the night air." 

** Norman dog!" &onted Hugoline, 
** we fear thee not— do thy worst, we can 
hot die !" 

** Boy," replied the knisht calmly, 
•* thou art working thirte own desiruction ; 
once more I command thee to admit us, 
or thou sbalt see that Lupus keeps his 
word.'* 

'* Thy word, base plunderer !" said 
Hugoline. " The men tJiou see*st around 
me shrink not from the swords of your fol- 
lowers ; think ye then that idle threats 
will fright them ?" 

The Normau*s countenance lowered^ 
and it was sometime before he replied to 
this speech ; at length he spoke, not how- 
ever to Hugoline, but to his father, who had 
been an attentive Iktener to the colloquy. 

'* Old man," said he, " has this mala- 
pert boy thy countenance ? Bethink thee 
of thj peril, and give us entrance. Woe 
to him who provokes the vengeance of 
the Duke of Normandj, now your King I" 

'* Norman I" repbed the old chief, as 
his dim eye kindled with ire, ** think ye 
that in one battle the force of £ngland can 
be crushed? No! kinsmen of the slain 
Harold yet live, and will avenge his death 
•—for me, I can die here I" 

Lupus ground bis teeth with rage, and 
rq)lied fiercelv — 

" *Tis well for thee, grey beard, to 
vaunt thus ; but know, Uiat if your castle 
be not rendered up ere moon-rise, thou 
aod thy kinsmen sHall be consumed in it.** 

He pointed to the horizon as he spoke, 
which was beginning to brighten, though 
the moon had not yet appeared^ A pue 
light glimmered on the ^Channel, which 
served to distinguish thejuls of those fu- 
gitives who had quitted mdr native shore, 
after escaping from the disastrous conflict. 

The Norman soldiers, in the mean time, 
kindled a fire, and lit several torches. 
Hugoline watched them intently, and per- 
ceived that they Weire bringing forward a 
quantity of dry underwood from a neigh- 
bonring copse. They advanced to the 
gates, against which they placed the wood, 
and appeared to be only waiting for the 
signal trom their leader. The moon rose 
above the horizon, and threw her red glare 
on the scene. Lupus advanced, and in a 
threatening tone demanded instant ad- 
mittance. Hugoline replied by loosening 
his bow at the knight, whose hauberk of 
proof protected its wearer : the arrow 
snapped, and fell to the grounded harmless. 
Lupus calmly seized a torch, and threw 
it into the midst of the wood, which blazed 
fiercely, and the gates were instantly in 
flames, when the aged Redwald, at the 
highei pitch of his voice, cried-«— 



''Hold,Nemanl hold, for the blessed , 
Virgin's sake have mercy, and the place 
shaU be given up— 4)ut spare ray boy !*' 

'* Fear not, my father," said Hugoline, 
" let us die in the flames which consume 
our hall, for they are more merciful than 
the Norman who has kindled them."' 

'^ Oh I for our Lady's sake, take pity !'* 
cried the aged chief, who heeded not his 
son's remonstrance — *' Have mercy, and 
ail we have is yours !*' 

'' Then quickly open thv gates, or thou 
and all thy household shall perish !" 

Lupus, as he spoke, perceived the old 
chief givinff orders to unbar the gates, 
when Hugoline spoke. 

" Are we," said he, " to pass free ? or 
do'st thou purpose keeping us to make 
sport for thy fierce leader ?" 

** Boy," replied Lupus, '* 'tis witless 
to parley thus — open your gates, or, by 
my father's soul, I'll have thee flayed 
ahve, if the flames should spare thee.'*' 

** Never I" shouted Hugoline. ** None 
but cravens fear to die. Hence with thee, 
dog, or wait and see us perish ; for, by 
the soul of Hengist, whose blood nms in 
my veins, I will not yield to thee, or twice 
thy force." 

'* Then die in thine obstinacy," said 
the knight. *' Behold the flames are 
kindling round your gates, another mo- 
ment makes vou ours." 

A loud yell of de^air arose from the 
Saxon foUov^ers, in the midst of which 
the Norman soldiers let fly a shower of 
arrows, which killed three of them, and 
wounded several others. The rest, seeing 
the hopelessness of their case, flew to the 
gates, which they threw open, and the 
r^ormans, rushing forward with a shout, 
entered the castle, and disarmed the feeble 
garrison* Redwald was mstantly seized. 
His son, springing forward, slew the fore- 
most of the Norman soldiers ; but the rest 
closing round him, he was struck to the 
ground and secured. 

" Away with him to the next tree," 
said Hugh Lupus ; when Redwald threw 
himself at the feet of the knight. 

** Oh, Norman," he crie<^ " thou hast 
not heart to do a deed so vile — spare him, 
or let me suffer first, but do not kill my 
only boy !" At this moment the eye of 
the old chief rested on a youth splendidly 
dressed, who stood by the side of Lupus. 
" Oh," continued Redwald, " if thou 
would'st not have that child meet as dread- 
ful a death, spare Hugoline, whose only 
crime is that he has this day fought for 
his king and country !" 

** Saxon," replied the knight, " thy 
son has sought his own death : bears he 
sword or lance, and knows not that to 
defend an untenable place is to forfeit 
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the lim of the gftrrison ? He shall die t" 

" Nay, nay," cried Redwald, " say 
not so — revoke your sentence ! Here at 
thy feet I entreat thee to spare him !" and 
he clasped ihe knees of the knight, while 
the perspiration stood in large drops on 
his aged brow. 

The countenance of Lupus lowered.— 
^ Old man," he said, ** ye plead in vaia, 
by my father's soul he shall die ! What ! 
shall a Norman knight be bearded by a 
wretched Saxon slave like him 7 Hence t 
or I may forget thy grey hairs, and do 
thee violence." 

'*' Then take thy quittance fierce Nor- 
man !" cried the old chief. He started 
on his feet, and quick as thought plucked 
a small dagger from his bosom, and struck 
with all his force at the breast of the 
knight ; but one ofthe soldiers with a pole 
axe struck Redwald a blow .on the head, 
which stretched him lifeless at the feet of 
his conmieror. 

Hugoline beheld it ; a groan of agony 
. burst from his overcharged bosom, and 
the cords with which he was bound snapped 
as though they had been rushes. In an 
•histant he sprung forward, and seized in 
his arms the youth who stood by the side 
of Lupus, and rushed up'Jhe stairs of one 
of the towers. Several of the Norman 
soldiers followed hhn ; but he quickly 
cYosed an iron door upon his pursuers, 
and the next moment appeared on the 
top of the tower. A dozen bows were 
bent, but he held before him as a shield 
his innocent victim. 

*' Norman," he cried, or rather ^rieked 
out, ** mv revenge is complete! Look 
on thy dfarling boy '.—thy heir!— ^Hast 
thou no prayer," he continued, as he 
watched the speechless agony of the 
knight, " no entreaty for the life of thy 
cMd?" - -^ 

'* Oh, Saxon »" cried the knight— 
"spare my boy, and thou shalt not be 
harmed." 

" Ah !" shouted Hugoline, " dost thou 
offer terms now ? — Give me back then 
my father and my brothers — raise up that 
old man, whom your followers have mur- 
thered ! — restore him, I say, and thy boy 
is free ! What ! do'st thou hesitate ?— 
Nay," looking at his victim, ^* struggle 
not, child, I will not torture thee,'* he 
clutched the throat of the boy as he spoke, 
and the stifling breath and convulsive 
struggle told that death was nigh. 

" Shoot \ shoot the Saxon dog," 
screamed Lupus ; but at the same moment 
the body of his child, hurled from the 
fearful height, fell into the court-yard a 
iputilated mass ; while a dozen shafts 
transfixed the Saxon, who leaped convul- 
sively from the tower, with a shout of 



triumph quivering on his tongue. The 
crash of his. armour, -as he fdl, echoed 
the fall of the unfortunate child. 

J. Y. A n. 



ODE TO THE MOON. 
(For the Olio.) 



San of the tleepleu meUnchoIjstar. 
Btron. 

Lamp of the even. 
Sorrowful eter. 
Meteor of heaven. 
Shining afar ! 
Beacon of blisseg. 
Taper of love, 
WitneM to kiwea 
Seen else l>at abovej 

The Stan shall eonfeu thee 
The empress of night. 
The lover shall bless thee. 
Thou n^atress of light. 
The bard shall extol thj 
Pale silvery horn, 
And sighing, condole fhf 
Faint »it at morn. 

For sweet are the hours 
Mid poesy spent. 
In fairylit bowers. 
With solitude blent I 
And billowed the mon 
At jrhBt time thy pale llghi 
Illumes beyond comment 
The grey gloom of night. 

O, queen of the ocean ! 

That awful abyss. 

Whose waves with wild motion 

Load bdlow and hiss. 

On whose watery pillow 

Full man^a head 

Borne d«*.a by the billow. 

Bests now with the dead. 

Oases the on thee i 
The pride of my soul! 
Those orbs which have won me. 
Say, canst thou control i 
O, tiien, when she gases 
With love-searching eye 
On thy mystical mases. 
Chaste orb of the sky. 

Then, be thy beams volamta 
Whose every page — 
Whose dose-crowded colomns 
My love shall presaget 
That reading she cherish 
The precepts there taught. 
Which never can periib 
When '^gravid on the thought. 

Then; be thy rays gladness 
To sooth her soft soul. 
Banishing sadness. 
Diffusing the wliole 
With tales of affection. 
Soft whispers of love. 
Sweet thoughts, by reflection 
Engendered above. 
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JBzert all tbf pbwen» 
Sweet ■orrowftd orb I 
Let thy tesrs fall la^owert* 
Her soal to absorb ; 
Tell, tell her I love ber. 
Tell, tell her the whole. 
Which thyself can dIscoTer, 
The depths of my lool. 

I4unp of the even. 
Sorrowful star. 
Meteor of heaven. 
Shining afair. 

When thy love gases on thee. 
Then, swear by thy Ught~ 
By the tear that's npon thee— 
My life's In her light. 

8. BIVETT, 



A SCENE ON THE ROAD. 

What a piece of work is man ! In 
every atuation he is infinitely inferior 
to the softer sex,— except, indeed, as 
we remarked before, upon the road. 
Here a man of the minutest intellect is 
fifty decrees more sensible than th^ trot- 
tingr, plodding, weary looking woman 
by his side. Do you see (hat bunch of 
red rags swa3ring from side to side on the 
back of that wandering Camilla ? In it 
repose two chubby children, while the 
nine others, of all shapes and sizes, are 
straggling sdong the way. The insigni- 
ficant individual, with the tail of his 
coat (for it has only one J dangling down 
nearly to the junction oetween ms bat- 
tered stocking and his hard brown shoe ; 
that mortal with but the ghost of a hat 
upon his head, — a staff within his hand, 
— his sliouldcrs not distinguishable be- 
neath the ample sweep of his deciduous 
coat ; that being is tne husband of the 
woman, and, in the estimation of the 
world, the father of the eleven children. 
A gig sweeps on, containing some red- 
nosed, small-eyed Bagman, ^^h his whip 
stuck in the arm-rod, a book in his hand, 
and the r^ns dangling in easy flow over 
the long bony back of his broken-knee'd 
charger. Hey! hey I cries the conveyer 
of patterns. The paternal vagabond 
slips q'uieUy to the side, but guineas to 
^xpences the woman creeps steadily on, 
or even if she be on the right side, mver- 
ges into the path, as if on purpose to 
cause the Baanman's apprehension for 
careless and furious driving along the 
King's highway. Often and often in our 
own yomig days, when mounted in our 
friend Seekham's most knowing Stan- 
hope, boVrthig dong the beautiful road 
between Bicester and Sumiiiertown, at 
the easy rate of thirteen miles an hour, 
have we hadloed till our throats ached 
again to the female part of a pedestrian 
cavalcade,— but all in vain. And then. 



when we were inspired, paidy by Dm- 
kkis*s imperial port, and partly by wrath 
at the impediment to our course, have we 
slang'd till our very self was frightened 
at oui vehemence, and our sleeping 
friend has awakened and stared with 
mute horror in our face ! But there the 
insensate termagant stands flatly in your 
way, and unless you have the eloquent 
vituperadons of Jon Bee or Mr. Brouglp- 
am to aid you, your best plan is to lay 
your whip on the right flank of your 
restive horse, and trot out of hearing of 
her abuse, (celerimo curse you 1) Oofe 
and once only, were we happy at such 
an interniption. It was in that beautiful 
tract of country between Stirling and the 
Trosachs. We were slowly dnving our 
old horse. Tempest, in our quiet easy 
shandrydan, admiring, as all who have 
hearts and souls must do, the noble yisltas 
which open every moment upon the sight. 
Far down we heard the gurgling of the 
joyous river leaping over rock and stone^ 
yet saw not the gliUering of its bubbling 
course for the thick leaves which clus- 
tered on its precipitous bank. Then at 
a winding of the ^way we saw a smooth 
calm reach, curding with its limpid wa- 
ters round a projecting point, and just 
below us the tiny billows glistening to 
the noonday sunj half-seen, half-hid by 
the brushwood which decked with green- 
ness and beauty the rocky ledge over 
which we gaaed. We gave Tempest a 
gentle hint to proceed, and not far had 
we gone, when, gliding before us in soli- 
tude and loveUness, we beheld a forpj, 
— and by the quickened pulses of our 
heart — ^we knew whose only that enchant- 
ing form could be. Immersed in " mai- 
den meditation," she heard not the roll- 
ing of our chariot wheels. Nearer, and 
nearer we approached, and at last, as if 
roused from a dream, she started and 
turned round. The large brown eye, 
glistening in its lustrous beauty, till it 
appeared almost in tears, — ^Ihedark arch- 
ed eye-brows, the glowing cheeky and 
then the enchanting smile,— it was— it 
was ouf Ellen I Three years were pasaied 
since we had seen the fawn-like maiden. 
We had seen her in the lighted hall, 
where she was the cynosure of every 
eye— the loadstone of every heart. We 
had gazed on the ringlets o| her dark 
•auburn tresses that floated m mahy a 
• curl along the pure marble of her snowy 
neck; we had followed with adnuration 
every movement of' her graceful form, 
and looked with more than raptui*e on 
the twhikling of her small and fairy-like 
feet, and we had wondered that a flower 
so fair was Mitl left alone, and was not 
gathered to bloom on in blessedness, the 
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oraaineiit and defight of some fshhfiil 
and loving^ bosom. And here we saw 
her in this romantic region, communing 
with her own pure spirit. 

We spoke in the words of overflowing 
friendship. And old as we were, our 
heart yearned with kindness and affection 
to a being so youngs so beantiful. A^n 
we heard her voice as we used to dehght 
to hear it, gay, joyous, free. She spoke 
with an enmusiasm, which made her 
still more lovely, of the beauties of the 
wild scene round us. <' Go on, blessed 
creature^*' thought we, in tiie fulness of 
our heart, as we descended from our 
vehicle, and trusted Tempest to his own 
discretion up the hill, — " Go on, blessed 
creature, spreading light with thy pure 
smiles upon the darkness of a clouded 
and care-disturbed existence, — ^be the 
pride of some youtfiful bosom, that will 
beat only as thy wishes jpoint! For 
ourself ; we are old and failed, but thy 
beauties have scattered a leaf of the 
tree of happiness upon the dull and lag- 
eing course of our thorn encircled 
uoughts." We wondered, but inquired 
not the reason of her being solitary in 
so desolate and wild a scene ; our thoughts 
were otherwise employed, and we were 
regretting that we had fallen into the 
sere, the yellow leaf, and picturing scenes 
of happiness and delight, had &te and 
fortune willed it otherwise. Even yet, 
could we win the heart of one so beauti- 
ful, we mi^ht be happy ; attention would 
atone for disparity oi vears,— and Ellen, 
the lovely, the accompushed Elkn, might 
deign— 

" toblwi 

With her Ught step our loBeUoMs." 

Yet why for our vanity or selfish gra- 
tification doom a creature so young to 
waste her best years in the dull and joy- 
less society of an infirm old man 7-— pensh 
the ungenerous thought 1 — but would not 
she herself laugh at the mere idea ! Per- 
chance even now die is musing on some 
young and betrothed admirer ; perchance 
the is dreaming of her future happiness, 
when the wife shall make it her pride to 
compensate for the coyness of the maiden. 
In the midst of our reverie and regrets, 
a carriage swept up the hill ; a venera- 
ble old man looked out of the window ^ 
it stopped, and said, in an almost surly 
tone,—*' We have got the shoe replaced 
—how fast you've walked ; come in." 
And Ellen, the young, the pure, the in- 
nocent, the beautiful, was the wife of a 
man older- by a good dozen years than 
ourself! We handed her in without a 
word» bowed) as sheisaid fBirewell, and 



stood gazing after the carriage long after 
a turning of the road concealed it from 
our view. We remembered, that on re- 
mounting Qur shandrydan, we caught 
ourself muttering something, which we 
are afraid sounded almost like an oath. — 
BlackwoocTt Mag. 



UNREQUITED LOVE. 
{For the Olio,) 

Say in l«ve 
What faith ia to bt found in every part, 
TU boasted of, bat Uttle b prmerred 

MSTAaXASIO. 

She told him she lov'd, and he fbndly belierad. 
Nor cherished the thought that his Mary de- 
ceived. 
At he gallantly daah'd o'er the wave { 
Thekiaaahe Impfinted still ardently boned. 
And he hoped, fondly hoped when to home be 

returned. 
That the meed of hit danger and toil woald 
bteam'dff 
For he trusted the plight that she gare. 



In the mid-watch on dedr, or with i 

below, 
Waa ever hit Mary forgotten) ah 1 no ; 

Not a morning that dawned o*er the d«^. 
But to heay*n for Mary his orisons rose > 
And when night with her mantle of darknesa 

would close. 
His heart was uplifted for Mary's repose. 
Ere he tank on his pillow to sleep. 

He retnmed, and right joyfcdly wended his way 
To clasp and enfold, ere the close of the day. 

The idol and hope of his heart ; 
He had pictured the mirth of hia own happy 

home, 
With the element's glare and the billowa of 

foam. 
And had ▼ow'd ne'er again f^om his Mary to 



They would meet and they never would part. 

And aaw he the idol and hope of hia heart I 
And did she the love of her bosom impart f 

Did they fondly caress wbaa they m«tf 
Ah, no ]~to another her heart she had given. 
The bonds of her love and her promise were 

riven. 
She had broken the troth that abe pUghted to 
heaven. 
Nor betrayed ahe one look of regret. 

He did not upbraid, for he loved her too well. 
But flown was the vision, and broken the apdl, 

Hope sickened In deadly despair) 
In aorrow far far from the false one be fled. 
Again o'er the mountainous billows lie sped. 
With Cochrane he foii|^t, and with Cochrane 
he bled, 

But the image of Mary was there. 

Oh I talk not of woman— for say does she feel 

Half the angui^ the tough heart of man can 
reveal, 
\inien once ita strong chords hath been Jar'd> 

Can the twig feel the storm like, the wide- 
spreading oak, 

Altho' 'twill up-rise from the thunderbolt 
stroke. 

While the trees noble alnewa for ever are bMke, 
Far ever 'tis bUghttd and seared. 
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An writhing he fell on the blood-streaming 

deck. 
And yainly, alas I they endeavoured to check 

The blood as it gashed in a tide ; 
The gans sounded hoarsely hi«i funeral knell, 
.And ere he had bidden a messmate tiureweU 
He thoQ^t on the lair one he loTed but too 
well. 
He murmured her name, and he died > 

£B. COLLINS. 



THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
(For the Olio,) 

Thb erection of this fortress b attri- 
buted to William Rufus^ though some 
contend that it was built at a much earlier 
period : it, however, appears to have 
been a place of no consequence, until the 
reign of Richard L^ when Lon^^champ, 
Bishop of Ely, took from the Hospital of 
St. Catherine its miU and granaries, 
to make room for the fosse, which at 
the present day surrounds the buildmgs. 
This proceeding gjave great offence to &e 
monks, who, with many of the citizens, 
were loud in their complaints against the 
prelate. So violent, indeed, was their 
conduct, that Longchamp, dreading the 
consequences, took refuge in Uie Tower, 
but, a short time after, surrendered upon 
certain conditions. It had at this tmie 
become a place of considerable strength, 
and contained a tolerable garrison. The 
subsequent events connected with this 
building are well known to the readers 
of Engush history. Though some of its 
tbwers are topped with brick-work, and 
many of the walls are covered with a new 
faciiig, still enough remains to awaken 
thoughts on days of old, when its vaulted 
passages rung with the clatter of the hoofs 
of the war-horse, or the heavy tramp of 
the mailed warrior ; or, when the traitor, 
hurried to his prison, started and shudder- 
ed as the heavy portcullis dropped behind 
him. 

To those who can call up these scenes, 
the Tower of London has many attractions. 
They view the gate through which the 
brave and patriotic Wallace was conveyed 
to meet a traitor's doom, for defending a 
land unworthy of him. They turn to the 
tower, which tradition says was fatal to 
the two princes. The small chapel, and 
the space before it, are not forgotten, 
where youth and beauty, rank and power 
fell before the grim headsman. Often 
have I visited this ancient fortress, and 
the contemplation of its massive walls, the 
remains of its circular towers, and its 
Croth'c windows, with their iron gratings, 
has never failed to awaken a long train of 
reflections. Fancy has pictured the scene 
with Glo6ter and the weak-minded Henry : 



I have heard the deep hollow groan of 
his victim break the stillness of the night, 
and the stifled cry of the poor youths 
while strc^gling under the ruffian hands 
of their murderers, has in my imagination 
resounded awfully through its vaulted 
passages. It is an interesting spot, though 
the scene of numberless crimes; for as 
we think of the many acts of lawless vio- 
lence and murder tnat have been com- 
mitted within its walls, we at the same 
time remember there was a halo of en- 
chantment round those days of old. There 
was the knight and his train, the fantasti- 
cally clad cross-bowman, and the glitter- 
ing mail of the men-at-arms ; — ay, and 
there were fair forms and bright tresses, 
and brighter eyes to temper the stout heart 
and the iron hand. The hermit in his 
grot, and the monk in his cell, were alike ' 
objects of veneration and regard. There 
was a charm even in fanaticism in those 
rude days : the deep tone of the vesper 
bell was grateful then to the weary tra- 
veller's ear, for it told that rest and re- 
freshment were nigh ; and the solemn 
chaunt of the lauds, or midnight service 
of the church, soothed the breast of him 
whose conscience had made his couch a 
bed of thorns, and tuned his soul to re- 
pentance. 

Alas ! how many of the noblest and the 
bravest have been cut off within the walls 
of this ancient structuie ! — not to mention 
the hill to which it gives its name, where 
the traitor and the bar to ambition have 
been violently removed from the stage of 
existence, and where, by a most unjust 
sentence, that bright star, the gallant and 
accomplished Rsueigh, was obscured for 
ever !-^Bul the splendour of feudal days 
has vanished ; the pennon and the Ban- 
derol have mouldered to dust ; the hau- 
berk is a heap of rust ; the mailed warrior 
sleeps in peace, and nought now remains 
to tell of the rude splendour of our an- 
cestors, save the stupendous structures 
they once inhabited. J. Y. A — n. 

ANATOMY OF THE EARTH. 

On the created bonndaries of Space, 

The Earth is fashioned like Uie Human Race : 

Stones are the Bones which t>ear with pon- 

drons strength ; 
Metals the Nenres of height, breadth, d^th 

and iength ) 
Crust is the Sliin which various Textures 

wears ; 
Grass is the Hair and with its wreaths appears ; 
Water's the Biood which rans through every 

parti 
Wind is the Breath and Fire the Spirit's heart : 
The Seasons are the Passions Nature gives { 
And Time conveys both that which dies and 

lives: 
Thus, in the Universe the Fabric rolis, 
And God, the Author, sexual powers controls. 

P. 
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, LINES ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIS MAJESTY'S CORONATION. 

A itrangftt from tome distant Und, 
Croa»et the wayea to Britain's sliores. 
Soon M be galna fair Freedom*! itnuui* 
Ere yet tike loftjr vessel moors. 

Sudden he beers in tuneful peals. 
The gladsome sound of chiming bells. 
The cannons roar at intervals, 
And loud th' inspiring musie swells. 

He views the flag triumphaikt wave, 
Streaming from ev'ry gilded spire ; 
And where old Thames* waters lave, 
Thus does his wond*ring 80i:d inquire. 



What mean those bells' eallr'ning strain. 
And those loi^-echo*d shouts between i 
And wliy on yonder holy fane 
Poes that brigtit trophy grace the scene f 

Stranger, a voice repliee, to-day 
We join to praise a king revenred $ 
We liail the hovur that gave him sway. 
By rolling years still more endear'd. 

For not more firmly he sustains 

That throne which Truth and lam surrouad. 

Than in his suljiects hearts he reigns 

By ties of love and honour bouod. 

Though d^p that cannou^s lengthened peals. 
Still deeper ^all our pndses live. 
And sweeter than those chiming bells 
bhaU Olratitude her tribute give. 

Ainid the pride of Eastern kings, 
Cro paint a happy scene like this, 
The^Joy Arom faithful hearts that springt, 
A country's love, our Monarch's bliss* 



UVE EELS!— LIVE EELS. 

* Lord bless you. Ma'am, 'tis nothing to them 
when they're used to it.* 



is brought to ih» end $ for a bou4 is 
placed across the top of the bafiiet^ and 
sJcinning one by one, front to front, sIm 
cuts them into slices abont an inch in 
length, till the butchery iscompleledr 

' You would not eat them alive, would 
you V — By no means ; but might Dot 
inercy be dealt fairly wi^ those whom 
Nature hath not gifted with a voiee^ save 
that of ' expressive silence!' If their 
lives be sacrificed at the gustative shrine 
of appetite, the mildest deaw might be ad- 
ministered as a ransom. *• How saueamish ! 
What affected sensibilityl*— Wdl ; let 
me be thus accused of it. I dan never 
meet the woman that cries ^ Live Eds,' 
or look her in the face, but her voice 
touches my nerves so sensitivelv^ and I 
wish myself out of its reach ; and I flboold 

E refer solitary bondaj»e to the daily seeing^ 
er deliberately and chatteringly chop up 
life with less concern than the patent sau- 
; sage-makiiig machine. P. 



CURIOUS COINS. 

Growth Halfpenny is a rate paid in 
some places for tithe of every fat beast. 

Head Pence — ^The sum of 51/. which 
the sheriff of Northumberland anciently 
exacted of the inhabitants of that county 
eyery third and fourth yean, vrithout sny 
account to be made to the King. 

Herring Silver — ^Money formerly paid 
in lieu of a certain quanti^of horringsfor 
a religious house. 

Hundred Penny — A tax iraised in the 
hundred by the sheriff. 

Julio — A piece of cwn at Leghorn 
and Florence^ in value about ^xpence 
sterling. 

Lauref — Gold coins of K. James^ a. c. 
1619, with his head laureat«d. 

Lundreu^-Becaxise coined in London, 
a silver penny, weighing thrice those of 
the present weight. 

mamotky — A piece of money at Or- 
mus^ talue eight-pence sterling. P. 



iTHEJCONVENT OF CATANIA, 
(Continued from page Sb.J 

On the last night of their meeting, 
"which her forebodings had protracted 
beyond the usual hour, Montalto had re- 
turned by the customary road to the 
house of his lodging. In a solitary place 
he was suddenly surprised by the appear- 
ance of disguised men, who, rushing fifom 
thiir concealment, deprived idm of the 
means of defence, pinioned, and b^iod- 
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foUed him. H« wat.nused into a sort of 
biter, to which be was fastened, and thus 
conveyed alon^, until he beard the roar 
of the sea wayes^ and found himself depo- 
sited in an open boat. Here one of the 
party^ after giving some orders^ left his 
companions^ and m the feigned tones^ he 
could recognize the hatea voice of his 
enemy — the young Alessi. They pre- 
sently made sail, and having restor^ to 
him the use of his limbs^ and relieved him 
from the bandage thrown over his eyes^ 
be was enabled to discover that they were 
coasting in a northerly direction, tnough 
lor what purpose he could not gather. 
Tile crew consisted of six men^ rough and 
hard featured mariners^ who replied to 
his interrogations with sullen brevity* and 
■eemed to be acting under the orders of 
woe whose mein mignt, indeed* be distin- 
gukhed from that of his companions ; but 
was, nevertheless, such as could only be- 
]on|[ to a person of subordinate rank. 
Dunng the nig^ht, they kept close into 
shore ; but wiih the mk beams of morn- 
ing, pushed further out to sea, without 
raatenally verging from their former 
course. The next night they glided 
through the straits of Messina, and made 
for Uie island of StromboU. It was a 
placid and delicious scene ; the wind just 
verging onward the little bark wittiout 
motion or irregularity : Montalto lay on 
the deck, but uncertainty of his fate pre- 
vented slumber ; around him were group- 
ed the forms of the lus^ mariners, per- 
fecting the i^otted sleep which yet re- 
main^ to them before the more active 
season of daylight ; — only the helmsman 
continued at his ordinary work, and the 
•fie seaman, to whom the direction of the 
vessel was entrusted. The deep medita- 
tations of Montalto were arrested by Ihe 
approach ctf this officer. He came near, 
and without noise, requested him to move 
to the fore part of the deck, as he had 
something of importance to communicate. 
His injunction was obeyed. In a moment 
tb^ were to be seen in the glorious light 
of that Southern Morn, side by side, as if 
in conversation. The sea-captain, in a 
^uick low tone* might be heard recount- 
mg his secrets, and the breathless interest 
of his hearer might prove that it was no 
common subject of confidence. Ever 
and anon the eyes of the narrator turned 
anxiously around to catch the first move- 
- ments of a disturbed sleeper, or prevent 
the curiosity of the steersman at his post. 
The tale be told was strange. He had 
xbeen the chosen servant of the young 
Alessi for some years ; he had aided him 
in hb enterprizes, he had shared in his 
counsels. At Catania, he had learnt the 
story of Montalto* and^he knew not 



why, his pity had been moved. From 
the first threat of danger, whispered by 
his master, he had resolved to befriend 
the destined victim. Hb intimation to 
Rosina, at her prayers, had faUed ; and 
the evil which could not be prevent- 
ed, he had now determined to remedy. 
To him was intrusted the guidance of the 
present scheme. None else knew the 
the object or system of his measures. His 
orders were to despatch or get rid of their 
prisoner in any way that qiight be most 
convenient ; but he defied the wicked 
command, and was resolved to save him. 
They could not return to Sicily, for his 
re-appearance would be the signal for the 
most atrocious acts of barbarous revenge. 
Neither could they long be absent, for 
already had sufficient time elapsed for the 
execution of his master's orders, and sus- 
picion would be excited by their long 
continuance at sea. All he could do 
would be to land his prisoner on some 
point of the continent, and leave him with 
a recommendation to make the best of hu 
way to Naples. His only condition was, 
that an immediate return to Catania would 
not for a moment be contemplated by 
him, as he valued the life of his benefac- 
tor. 

This was the substance of his disclo- 
sure. Montalto, in mute gratitude, heard 
the extraordinary tale, and without evinc- 
ing any change of deportment, watched 
with impatience the progress of the vessel 
as it changed once more its course in an 
easterly curection, and favoured by the 
wind* at last safely reached the headland 
on which rises the town of Argentina. In 
the interval between the above conversa- 
tion and their arrival in the harbour, all 
his efforts had been applied to liberate 
Antonio, the servant or Alessi, from the 
thrakiom of his villany. His endeavours 
proved successful. When he quitted the 
boat, he went not alone, but was accom- 
panied by his preserver. The next in 
command was cnarged with the safe con- 
duct of the vessel to Catania, as though 
this had been part of a premeditated plan. 
As they took their leave of Argentina, on 
the road to Naples, they could discern the 
white sail of their bark tHiag with the 
side wind* and pursuing its silent way 
towards the south. Montalto's letti^ was 
dewatched from his father's palace. He 
had intreated for permission and means to 
return immediately to his love, but the 
old nobleman doubtfully listened, and re- 
quired that his son should serve one cam- 
paign in the wars of his country, before 
his benediction could be gained for the 
nuptials. To this narentsd wish he had 
reluctantly acceded. He should for a 
short time, in obedience to his father. 
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deviate from the path of his inclination ; 
but be owed^something as an equivalent 
for the heart which she had given to him, 
and his laurels, could he win any, might 
in some sort be a compensation. 

This was the substance of that' letter, 
which gave a revival to the hopes, and 
animation to the fading beauty of Rosina. 

. We will leave her for awhile, and observe 
the proceeding's of voung Alessl after the 
night when he carried off Montalto. In 
concealment he still lurked about the 
neighbourhood of his father's house, 
anxiously awaiting the return of his boat, 
and the announcement of his enemy's 
destruction. The boat came — Antonio's 
place was fillec^ by another — and to their 
master's almost delirious questions, the 
unwelcome answer was given, which as- 
sured him of all. that he now for the first 
time foreboded. His wicked mind was 
instantly agitated with schemes of fresh 
revenge. He despatched confidential 
agents to track the movements and com- 
municale all the actions of Montalto ; he 
learnt his present occupation, and in a 
spite that seemed to have no premeditated 
plan, he circulated, through various chan- 
nels, a rumour that Montalto, upon the 
first collision with the foe, had fallen in 
the field. This, corroborated by the as- 
sent of many hired witnesses, did not fail 
to reach the ears of Rosina. Disbelief, 

' shadowed sometimes with a fear of its 
authenticity, caused in her mind a conflict 
of the most opposite and terrible emotions. 
But conviction was at length urged upon 
her by the receipt of a despatch purport- 
ing to be from the father of Montalto, in 
which all particulars of his son's death 
were painfully detailed. For a time, the 
poor girl's agony broke forth in paroxysms 
whicn seemed to convulse her whole sys- 
tem. She was wild, tumultuous, and 
wayward in her grief. Sh'e refused the 
solace of friends, she listened to no alle- 
viation of her calamity. She was ** like 
sweet bells jingled harsh and out of turie,*' 

" and never did it appear that their order 
and beauty would come again. Oh I how 

' dreadful was the violence of her sorrow, 
which seemed a thing strange to one of such 
gentleness. The songs which she had sung 
to him were forgotten, or only remember- 
ed in fragments to add intensity to her 
suffering. The ringlets, of which the 
fairest lay, as she supposed, upon his 
clay-cold heart, now fell unarrayed upon 
her shoulders. Weeping, ;and recount- 
ing the valour and attraction of him whom 
she could see no more, up and down the 
lonely corridors she wandered Uke a ghost 
—in vain appealed to, in vain hindered. 

But this season passed away ; and when 
the voice of the thunder-clap no longer 
rang in her ears, but was remembered 



onlv in a serener moment^ the sorrow 
which had been almost frenzy, was tem- 
pered to an honourable regret. Her eye 
had lost its brilliancy, and she cared not 
for the world : — for it was a desert to her, 
though all its sweetness, and grandeur, 
and eternal beauty were there, and only 
one of the countless creatures gone from 
its surface. 

But her dejection was equable and ra- 
tional ; and it was from a settled pur- 
pose, rather than at the impulse of an un- 
certain fancy, that she resolved to abandon 
her home and kindred, and in perpetual 
seclusion give to her God that broken 
heart, which might have been too much 
given to a mortal being. She took the 
veil, and in the convent of which I spoke 
at the opening of this paper, was enrolled 
a member of the holy sisterhood. 

Time passed on ; the Neapolitan war- 
fare suffered a pause, and in the interval 
Montalto lost no time in returning to Ca- 
tania. Upon .his arrival, what was his 
dismay and astonishment, when informed 
of his supposed death, and the effect it 
had produced in the life of poor Rosina ? 

Uncertain what steps to purs;ue eventu- 
allv, it was his first natural impulse to 
inh>rm her of his safety, and still endur- 
ing, attachment. In an evil hour the 
announcement of this unexpected news 
visited htr in her soHtude. In an evil 
hour the chords ' of her mind were once 
more unstrung, and the harmonies newly 
heard were turned into dissonance. The 
sorrows of the past came upon her afresh, 
but under another aspect. For she had 
estranged herself from her love, and by 
her own act, had effected that sad re- 
verse, that horrible privation, which had 
been more tolerable, whatever else had 
been the cause. — What remedv now re- 
mained ? With ftll its original force the 
tide of her love rolled in its former chan- 
nels ; and the infirmity of human resolu- 
tion could not now withstand the strength 
of the current. Her spirit was weaned 
from her holy occupations. Sickened 
with her garb, her daily duties, her asso- 
ciates, her very thoughts, she lon^d to 
cast off the self-imposed thraldom. Ne- 
ver to the eye of enthusiastic childhood, 
did the distant hill-tops gleam with such a 
beauty as now that she contemplated 
them — a love-sick prisoner. The hope 
less schemes of relief, which such a con- 
dition suggested, were all that now re- 
mained for her meditation and her solace. 
To abandon her rigid profession was im- 
possible : to desert it aqd'ee^ape, seemed 
more practicable By dayj'as «he gazed 
through the grated windows at the fair ' 
pr6spect before and around her, this was 
the vision which came with every object 
and beautified the whole. By night, it 
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flUed the long interval between her faint 
slumbers; — and as she slept, the more 
obscare and rude conceptions^ still occu- 
pied her fancy with the same theme^ the 
same never varied purpose. It was, per- 
haps, in a midnight hour tliat the dread- 
ful project was formed, which surely must 
have been the l^st resource of the de- 
spairing maid, when, by constant agita- 
uon, the turbulence of her spirit had be- 
come a sort of ph^nzy. Then it was 
that her reckless and determined love 
found itself a way ; and by an effort 
more appalling, perhaps, than any that 
histogr caa furnisn, grasped at the attain- 
ment of its coveted end. Without ad- 
mitting into her counsel one of all those 
oh whose fidelity she might have reposed, 
the measures lor this awful expedient 
were deliberately concerted. She plan* 
ned, she determined, she prepared it in 
secresy and alone. 

It was in the mi^-watches of the night, 
that the sisters were aroused from their 
rest, by the cry of ** Fire !" from some 
one hurrying along the dormitories. It 
was Rosina who urged them to. fly — it 
was Rosina who discovered the danger — 
It was Rosina who plotted the conflagra- 
tion ! The flames were rushing wildly 
and high up the outer walls of the build- 
inff, but she would not yet retire. From 
cell to cell, she went quickly along, cal- 
ling on all to escape, yet not daring to 
think of her own safety until assured that 
no living creature could be left in' peril. 
She went like a beneficent being, amid 
the havoc and ruin that she had achiev- 
ed. Not yet would she desert the danger- 
.ous place, for she shuddered to think 
there might still be some one whose blood 
if shed, would fall so surely on herself. 
At last the huge edifice was deserted and 
voiceless, and secure of the preservation 
of her innocent associates^ she passed 
along the passages and apartments, now 
almost undistinguishable. As she went^ 
the sheets of fire flashed hotly and fierce- 
ly around her. The heat became more 
intense, the hideous enemy approached 
her, and half enveloped in flame she fled 
precipitately, but too late, from the tot- 
tering ruin. Overtaken in her flight, ^e 
yet had strength and surviving conscious- 
ness to move in the premeditated track, 
and when the morning dawned it showed 
her lying a disfigured corpse under the 
doorway of her beloved Montalto. — Old 
.Mon, 

A CONTRAST — BOHEMIAN HACKNET- 
COACHMEN. 

The drivejrs of the fiacres in Prague are 



a race of hackney-coachmen that have 
this notable distinction in their moral con- 
stitution — they are always satisfied with 
tbeir fares. One of these people, whom 
I hired, undertook the task of explain- 
ing what was worthy of notice in the 
churches, a piece of superero|calory be- 
nevolence shewn to me purely out of 
complaisance as a stranger. I stared 
when he made the proposition, for- 
psUing for the instant that he was one of 
those whose consciences are seared and 
feelings indurated by wet weather and gin 
drinking. It was not the genius of gruff- 
ness, who, in England, descends from a 
coach-box in a pair of old dank boots, 
his hat wreathed with a wisp of straw, in 
a series of great-coats, which nourish his 
discontent without adding to his vivacity. 
A Musical Tour in Germany. 

SWEARING. 
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COPENHAGEN. 

The Danish capital is, upon the whole, 
one of the handsomest cities of northern 
Europe ; and, in proportion to its extent 
contains fewer houses that can be reckoned 
mean or paltry than any town in the 
world. The population, according to the 
return made m 1806, was 25,000 soids. 
At present it is near 100,000. Copen- 
hagen possesses one of the finest harbours 
in Europe, the vessels within it bemg- 
moored m the heart of the town, with 
tlieir bowsprits above the windows of ^e 
houses. 

SCOTTICISMS. 

The following peculiar expressions are 
used by the common people of Edinburgh. 
" If you will gang after that man with 
the tree leg,'* said a labourer to aperson 
enquiring flie way to a street, " he will 
take ye to it." The man pointed to had 
a wooden leg. A servant at an mn ex- 
pressed himself thus—** Oh I Sir, it has 
been a terrible wet and fiery niffht," — 
meaning, that there had been much rain, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning. 
They also sav, ** tt rains so bard to-day, 
that I fear I shall not get walked.** In 
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the north they emphatically say, " He 
was a good man ; for he could see from 
Us door a hundred tmoket rise on his 
grounds." And again—" He cannot 
flirive ; for he put out fifty smoket ,•" — 
meaning that a landlord had removed so 
many tenants. 

LAKZARONI OF NAPLBS. 

This unfortunate race of wretched 
beings have a much worse character than 
they deserve ; they are branded with the 
name of robbers, thieves, and cut-throats; 
whereas their conduct is inoffensive and 
peaceable. Their chief employment is 

the 
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PJtOIG&BK OF OCB IMBIORTAL DRAMATIST. 

%H A KSPB are's pedigree is known solely 
by the entries on the Court Rolls of Row- 
ington. It there appears that John Shak- 
speate, the eldest son of Richard, died in 
J609, and that Thomas Shakspeare was 
admitted to the Hill Farm, as his son and 
heir. This Thomas, from his will, which 
was made in 1614^ appears to have been 
a mealman or baker, and lived at Moulsey 
End, in Rowmgton, May 5, 1614 : his 
wMow was admitidd in the Pourt Baron 
to her ftpee bench, and afterwards sur- 
rendered to her Son John, who was then 
admitted accordingly. He died m Feb- 
rutfry, l662-3< leaving two sons ; William, 
who died in 1690, and John, who died in 
1710-.4O less than five descents in this 
instance <ni the Copyhold Court Rolls : 
there may posbibly be farther partioulftis 
upon them.— OrtifiVf GeneMogioa. 

..■■"' Ohn INHABITANTS. 

The dteScendan'ts of Purkis, the man 
who carried William Rufus*s body out of 
(he New Forest, after he was slain, still 
reside in the New Forest^ and are called 
Purkis.-— /Jirf. 



DlFTBRtiNCt OF pPimOH. 

It is juA, only ridiculous, but unjust, to 
be angry wi^ another because he is not 
of your opinion. The iotetest, edjiQBtioo, 
ana means by which men attain their 
knowledge are so very different, that tt is 
impossible they should all think alike; 
and he has as much reason to be angry 
with you as you with him. 



(For the Olio.) 

THE HALBERD, OR HALBERT, 

The invention of this ^^poh fe stttri- 
buted to the Swiss, but there arcmaiiy 
early specimens of the halberd, evidently 
of Italian workmanship. They were ge- 
nerally borne by the porters and guards 
of persons of distinction in fte fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Some of (hem 
were most exquiately pierced and diased, 
and in many instances richly 01t Though 
we find mention of troops of halberdiers, 
the pike was certainly preferred, as it was 
better adapted for pHleciing the foot from 
the charge of the horse* Ifiave seen Ve- 
netian haJberds of most beautiful work- 
manship, the lance 
than eighteen incl 
were in the shape < 
pierced and chased 
scription were gen 
l^lade-halberds,' f 
lance, which proj 
Many beautiful h? 
tured in France, fr 
I., to that of Lewis 
much those made a 
and ornament. \\ 
countries, the halt 
Italian and Germai 
is evident the pife 

better weapon. It does not appear thi^ 
many halberds were manufactured/m 
England, as most of those which hSive 
been preserved in this country are evi- 
dently of foreign workmanship. Those 
of English make could not boast of 'dMt 
elegance of form or finish for which the 
French and Italian halberds were admired. 
In an ancient painting of the celibbyated 
interview between Francis I. and our 
Henfy VHI., in tiie ' Chamj^de dnf 
(f Or/ most of the foot goatds in the trsaB 
•of the English monarch Are aroMd wlHi 
halberds. J;-Y.A--4i. 

f loUwbatllrbeforathBtovnoflirfetrfiDftf 
in Fl«od«rs, to dlMstrpiif lo the ^w^ 
forces, the «rch-doke Albcrtus wa« woupdK 
in tht head wttk the random blow of m l9il(icrd« 
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LUCIAN SAMOSATENSIS. 

This oratdr, who lived in the reign of 
Trajan, by his apostacy to the faith he 
once professed, fell into disrepute, and 
brought disgrace on himself thereby. If 
credit be given to Siudas, ' hie was torn 
in pieces by fierce and greedy dogs, as a 
just judgment for his derision of tbeCbns- 
tian fidtn.' He was certainly surnamed 
Bkuphemus or Dysphemw, and styled a 
derider both of gods and men, and one 
who spared nei&er God nor man; but 
composed naturally for merriment, and 
to provoke laughter, was incontinent of 
laughing. 

Caspar Barthias says — ' Concerning 
the phuosophyof this^writer, I dare affirm 
that it was never well apprehended and 
known by any, even to our very selves : 
neither is it impious, but where it opposes 
Christianity, and that it looketh higher 
into the consideration of divine things than 
is coDMnoaly imagined by the vulgar.* 

SBNECA, THE REPROVER. 

vrote so incomparably 

}ject of moral virtues, 

le to it, yet allowed his 

commit incest wiUi his 

i; wrote against tyranny, 

»r to a tyrant ; reproved 

ng the Emperor's court, 

as scarce a day absent ; 

reproved flatterers, while he meanly 

stooped to those base offices himself ; in- 

veigned agadnst riches and wealthy men, 

and yet heaped up himself a vast deal of 

treasure by usury and oppression. 

The followmg anecdote is copied from an 
old and very scarce history of France. 

SINGULAR PRAYER. 

Th« cel^raled La Hire, on the point of 
entering a besieged city, met a priest, and 
demanded of him absolution. " Confess 
yourself. Sir*" said the priest. La Hire re- 
plied that he had no time to lose; that in 
general terms he had made all the confes- 
91011 that jpeople in his profession were ao- 
^Hislomiedto .make ; upon which the priest 
cave him absolution* such as it was. The 
peulent^en addressed to God this praver : 
" God, ia)eseech thee, that thou wouldest 
d^for La Hhethisday, whalthouwonldest 
that La Hire shoolddofor >thee if he was 
tJod, and thou wast La Hire." G. S. S. 



JOHN PHILPOTT CUREAM. 

One morning, at an inn m the south of 
Ireland, a gentleman, travelling upon mer- 
cantile business, came running down stairs 
a few minutes before the appearance of 
the stage-coach, in which he ha^ taken a 
seat for Dublin. Seeing an ugly little 
fellow leaning against the door post, with 
dirty face and Aabby clothes, he hailed 
him, and ordered him to brush his coat. 
The operation proceeding rather slowly, 
the impatient traveller cursed the lazy 
valet for an idle, good-for-nothing dog, 
and threatened him with corporal puhish- 
ment on ihe spot, if he did not make haste 
and finish his job well before the arrival 
of the coach. Terror seemed to produce 
its effect; the fellow bru*ed the coat, 
and then the trowsers, with great diligence, 
and was rewarded with sixpence, which 
he received with J 
man went into th< 
just as the exped 
door. Upon g< 
astonishment to fi 
dam waiter, seate 
with all the look 
comfort. Aftei 
glances, to be su 
deceive him, he 
apology for his b 
own rashness an 
speedily interrupt 

ing, " Oh, nevt. ^ . , • „ 

logies ; these are hard times, and it is well 
to earn a trifle in an honest way. I am 
much obliged for vour handsome fee for 
so small a job. Uy name. Sir, is John 
Philpott Curran— what is yours!" The 
other was thunderstruck by the idea of 
such an introduction to the most cele- 
brated man of his day ; but the inesistible 
wit and drollery soon overcame his con- 
fuMon, and the traveller never pcjoiced 
less at the termination of a long journey, 
than when he beheld the distant spires of 
Dublin glitter in the light of the setting 
sun. This deserves to be recorded amo^ 
the many comical adventures into which 
Curran ^ led by his total inaltention to 
personal appearance. — Week, Rev. 



DR. A—— y AND HIS FBE-PAtlBNT. 

A youth, on leaving a celebrated, but 
uncouth pimician, in Bedford-row, a few 
daya since, on receiving the proscnption 
tendered a half sovereign for a fee. The 
Doctor todc it, and turning rwfA said, 
" Mv lad. can you really afford to give 
meX for my adkicerw' Why, not 
very well. Sir," the youth replied.-- 
*' Then what a d— d fool you must be to 
offer it me," retorted the Doctor, dropping 
the fee into his pocket, and walked away 
in the ecstacy of one of his galvani^ 



grins. 
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ADVICE TO A rdUTH. ' I grurt W MMrUon,* bl reHM. "It trae « 

* We'Te neither vice «or ew/ learn'd of you-* 
Woald'st tlum the oftf ral itti of men aroid, p. 

Be not by Pleasure's ^rrn lures deeoy'd : _ . 

Thy passions gnyem in Discretion's school, • 

And make the end snbserrlent to the rale. 

p. EPITAPH ON A QUARRELSOME MAN. 

^ Beneath this stoae, lies one wbMe life 

AM AiFrnvvTv ^"^ "P*"' *^ quarrels and in strife j 

AN APT ft£PJiT. Ynke not his spirit from its rest, 

A man of Athens to a S|>arUa said» ™ when he slept the worW was blest. 

* reSpartatttareonleairaMandmesnly bred, G. S. S. 

Thb nii^ month of owr year is compounded of Sepiem, aeven, and a contraction 
of imber, a shower*— the wet season usually commenckig at thb period of the year.> 
It orig^aJIy stood in the Roman Calendar as the seventh month, as its name imports^ 
and became the nmth, as it at present remains, in the reign of Numa Pompilius. The 
month was considered under the protection of Vulcan ; and at diffident times it re- 
ceived the following various names from the Emperors and Senators of Rome. In 
compliment to the ^nperor Tiberius, the Senate wished it to bear Ins name ; but he 
declined acoetHng to it. We are told by Suetonius, in his life, that Domitian named 
it GermafdctUy in honour of his subduing the Germans. The isenate, according to 
Julius Capitolinu^ gave it the name of Antoninus, to commemorate their wise and 
ffood emperor, Antomnus Pius. Herodian informs us that the infamous Ck)mmodu8 
had it called Herculeus, in honor of Hercules ; and the emperor Tacitus, if the Syra- 
cttsaR historian Vopiscus is correct, had it named after him, because he was bom and 
became emperor in this month ; but in opposition to all its christenings, it still retains 
tile name which Numa^ gave it. By our Saxon ancestors it was call^ Ghrst-monat, 
from barley bein? produced this month, which bore the ancient name of Gerst. The 
reason given by Verstegan for its being called thus is from the excellence of the be- 
verage made ther^rbm, called beere. The word barley is derived from beereleeh, 
ftom a corruption of which comes berle^h, and from berleg, barley. *' So in uke 
manner beereheym, to wit, the overdecking or covering of beere came to be called 
berham, and afterwards barme, having since gotten I wot not how many names 
besides." '* The excellent and healthy liquor called beere, anciently called Ael^ 
(they being in effect both one) was the mvention of the Germans, who brought it into 
general use." 

The Romans celebrated the following festivals during the progress of this month. 
On the first day was a festival in honour of Neptune ; sacrifices were also offered on 
this day to Jupiter Maimactes, to obtain propitious weather. The next da}' was a 
Ferias, or holyday, to commemorate the victory which Augustus gained at Actium 
over Antony and Cleopatra. The Dionysiaca, a festival dedicated to Bacchus, was 
held on the third. On the fourth the celebration of the Roman games commenced 
and lasted eight days. They were instituted by Tarquin the elder, and dedicated to 
the great go&, Juoiter, Juno, and Minerva, to render them propitious to the people. 
On the suth a black ram and ewe were offered up as a sacrifice to Erebus. The 
eighth was considered a remarkable day, from its being the one on which Vespasian 
took Jerusalem. The thirteenth was the day of the dedication of the Capitol, and on 
this day the Prsetor performed the annual ceremony of driving the nail mto the wall 
of Minerva's Temple, to denote the number of years that the Roman Empire had 
existed^ writing at that time being but imperfectly known and understood. Afterwards 
the ceremony of driving the nail became a religious rite, to avert the plague and other 
public calamities, and was conceived to be of such vast importance, that dictators 
were often created expressly to perform it« The great Circensian games began on the 
fifteenth, and lasted five days. These games were borrowed by Romulus from the 
Greeks, and on their first institution they were held in the Campus Martins. They 
were not called Circensjan games till Tarquin the elder constructed Uie great circus 
between the Aventine and Palatine Mounts. Five sorts of exercises were performed 
in these games, namely :*-chariot-racing, their chief diverti^ement ; leamn°f ; the 
pitching the discus; w^esUipg; and boxing. On the day appointed for oeginning 
these sports, the populace went to the Capitol and received the decorations for their 
plays^ from whence they proceeded in good order to the Circus. At the head of the 
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march appeared the chariots which cootabed the statues of the gods, and (he most 
illustrious Romans. All the children of tlie knights came on horseback distributed by 
squadrons, and the others on foot, ranged in battaUons. Next came those who led 
the horses ; then the combatants, naked, succeeded by dancers, musicians, and slaves 
bearing censers of golcTand silver, and other sacred vessels. 

The pro^essign having arrived, the consuls and prtetors made the accustomed sacri- 
fices, the people took their seats, and the sports b^gan. The twentieth, the birth-day 
of Romulus was eelebrated; and on the twenty-thinl that of Augustus, by the Roman 
knights, who performed for two dajrs Circensian games. Sacrifices were offered on 
the twenty-fifth to Venus, to Saturn, and to Mania, the mother of the Lares ; to the 
latta: it was the custom to sacrifice young children, until Brutus abolished the inhuman 
practice, and ordered that pcmpies and onions should for the future be offered instead. 
On the twenty-seventh sacrifices were offered to Venus genitrix, and to Fortuna 
redux. On the thirtieth was hel4 two festivals, one of which was consecrated to 
Minerva, the other being the celebration of the Medrkinalia, held in honour of 41m 
goddess Medttrina) who was supposed by the ancients to preside over medicaments, 
on which occasion the Romans first dratik their new wines mixed with the old, which 
was to serve them instead of physic. 

During this month the sun is in the signs Viigo and libra. 

The month of September is often a very pleasant one, yet when it arrives we per- 
cdvG the open face of nature has undergone a material change ; a veil is drawmg 
fast over the all-attractive beauty of summer, the youth of the year is gone, and with, 
it mo6tof its inviting pleasures; no longer can we look on the pnxtoce of those 
fiel(ls which the eye rested on so late with a feeling of intense delight, viewing its ad- 
vancing to maturity, now, alas ! bare and arid. The trees of the forest appear disco- 
loured, and are fast shedding their verdant and pleasant umbrageous canopy. The 
hedge-rows too have lost their tapestry of flowers, and are scmened down to one 
n^onotonous hue ; the flowers of the gaxden have become scarce, though many still 
remain wluch were flowering last month, and a few gorgeous ones are opening, among 
which are the passion flower, the several species of sun-flower, the aromatic scabious, 
and the beauteous dahlia ; with the Michaelmas daisy to unfold the almost inexhaus- 
tible variety of the Flora. The ^it garden and orchard at this period is one scene 
of profusioo, tempting the willing pjadate. " Against die wall the grapes have put 
on that transparent look which indicates their complete ripeness, and have dremed 
their cheeks in that delicate bloom which enables them to bear away the belle of 
beauty from all their rivals. The peaches and nectarines have become fragrant, and 
the whole wall where they hang is musical with bees. Along the Espaliers, the rosy- 
cheeked apples look out from among their leaves^ like laughing children peeping at 
each ojther through screens of fohage, and the young standards bend their straggling 
boughs to the earth with the weight of their produce." 

T^ vintage of England, cider or apple wme making, takes place this month, which 
may b^ said to be the only kind qf wine made that is deserving of the name of British. 

On the first of this month partridge shooting [conimences, when the sportsmut 
returns full of alacrity to his destructive diversion, to furnish the table of his friends 
with an addiitonal luxurious dainty. On the same day hunting commences, when dl 
around rln^ with the music of the hounds, answered by the sound of distant guns in 
every p9^t of the country where game abouuds. Milton, in his L'AUegro speaks of 
the custom of beginning the chase at day-break, instead of the late hour at present 
adofvted, and anys, now 

Th0 Hounds and Horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumberiusr morn. 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
To the wUd woods tcfaolng shrill. 

Having b^n as diffuse in our observations on the natural appearanoes of the seasoD 
under notice as space permits us, we here close our remarks with the followkiff brief 
but pleasing poetical picture of the month, which tells of the treasure Providence 
has so bountifully provided for us : — 

Suspended on each bough 

Rich Autumn'si^eHow gifts abound, 
The Tlneyards yield their dusters non% 

And Ceres is by Bacchus nrpwn'd. 
Ah * idle names of heathen lore : 

Tie Israel's God alone can give 
The Spring's green t)nd, th' Autumnal store, 

Ttie dawn of life, and means to live. 
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StauMi written aftetYMdiaf Dob Juan, andBanto and Ooardiby Jene Hammond, in our nest. 
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wild res^otij — he had IoH^e 
of confidtoce, how his hdpt 



itU* 

JEKER. 

a sober and 
occupied a 
cte bespoke 
that he en- 
iriy person : 
elided him- 
th'the hope 
sehce, and 
Lsures. He 
one into the' 
ist,t where 
ITS to^rether 
eturn to hkS 
gerflpn.iiJoDe' 
' thdi spelP 
Jtly to this 
m in an hour . 
was stirred 



t Warmbrun is a watering'place in the Sile* 
•lunmonntains, celebrated for its warm springs 
wWch we e&tti^ytwd In the beginning of the 
12th century.-^.' 

t One of the peakf of the Giant Mountain,' 

Vol. I. - I 



within him whild wanderingr in its lonely 
ravines, 9nd how there lay concealed for 
him in .its dark rocks, the long wotshipfied 
mystery of his life, and treasures inex 
haustible. 

' One day, as he took his w)ay in a pioro 
melancholy mood than usual up th^ moun- 
tain, he perceived,' while ^wanderin^ under 
the dark fir boughs, a clear li^ht shining 
at a distance, and on approaching. i(, dis- 
covered an iron gate, which 'seemed to. 
defend the ^entrance to.a lighted-up qa- 
vero, fuU of .open chests pontainirt°f. untold 
Measures of^ld, and alver>- and jewels, 
which; all ^emed ' to smile upon. the. 
4azzIeN^i;)eholder. As he stpod gazing 
on th^'red gold, a gigantic figure sud- 
^.4enly appeared at his side, who addressed 
him in these wards i-^*' All those trea- 
sures iur»yoitfs ; .G4|ly mark wel| the plate 
when you return hither three days hence, 
yonder gate shall be standing open."' 
The forest had an opening at thi&'spot,; 
which allowed a clear prospect into the 
valley beneath ; towards the left of the 
Kynasi, the steeple of Heicmsdorf was just 
seen rising above sn interyening emiiienc^ ; 
above the Kynast • rose the steeple of 
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Wannbrun^ and Hirschber^ lay in the 
back -ground of the scene. The gigantic 
figure pointed out the bearings of the 
spires^ and the principal objects in the 
landscape : ** Fix the picture well in vour 
mind^*' said he ; " when you ^all have 
returned three days hence^ and recogniz- 
ed Uiis spot by all those marks^ tlien will 
you perceive the cavern H^ted up as it 
now IS, and the ^ate standing open ; enter 
and your happmess is secured." The 
astonished and enraptured chenfik endea- 
voured, by every means in his power, to 
fix the locality of the wondrous spot ; he 
Went away, — returned again, — 'hesitated, 
•—renewed his observations, and at last 
satisfied himself that he could not fail to 
recognise the identical spot from which 
he had beheld the riches of the cavern! 
** There is a piece of money for you,** 
said the mysterious figure, " that you may 
not jpersuade yourself that you have seen 
all tnis in a dream ;'* he gave him a gold 
coin inscribed with strange characters, 
and then vanished from the chemist's 
sights When the poor man looked around 
hua,'the cavern abo had disappeared, and 
lie would have^ believed all that had pas- 



sed to have been but an illusSpn, hkdiiot, 
the piece of gold, which he still held i« 
his hand, satisfied him of its reahty. 

Thoughtfully he went home, carefully . , 
observing every step of the path by whack 
he returned, and marking the ndghboai^^ ' 
ing trees. On the third day he ha^«*iWd. ' 
with impatience up the mountainj,-r-l%«, 
found the trees which he had marked, — 
he recognised the foot*path,-^he beheld 
the dark rocks at a distance,— and now he 
tried to place himself on the appointed 
spot by observing the bearings of the dis- 
tant objects. The steeple of Hermsdbrf 
already appeared on the left of the Ky- . 
nast, but he looked in vain for the steeple 
of Warmburg rising above the ruhis 
which crowned it. At last, after long and 
toilsome search, he reached a spot .froni< 
whence he could perceive the latter ob- 
ject : — but then the steeple of Hermsdorf 
had sunk bdiind the mountain. The 
treasure seeker became feverishly anxious, 
— he shifted his position, — now he moved 
lower down, now climbed farther up the 
ascent, — now he advanced towards thq 
right, now towards the left,— sometimes 
he got two objects in the right 'posHion, 
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btit on looking TOtmd for the others they 
had vanished ; the perspiration streamed 
over his agitated features, — his eyes 
rolled wildly — he threw his strained looks 
across the country, — " There now, I 
have it,!" he would exclaim, and for a 
moment his countenance brightened up, 
bat on looking again the deceitful lands* 
marks had shifted their position. Thus 
tortured by the dreadful agony of high 
wrought but perpetually disappointed ex- 
pectation^ he continued {razing wildly 
across the distant country, till the dusky 
twilight had concealed every object from 
his si^ht, and despair had risen to a pitch 
of madness. The poor wretch's brain 
began to burn wildly, he descended from 
the mountain a raving maniac ; but every 
third day, during the rest of his miserable 
mfe, he sought to trace the position of the 
objects pointed out to him by Rubezahl, 
with the same indiscribable anxiety and 
liaffled expectation. — Week. Rev, 



A HINT TO BETIRING CITIZENS. 

Tb Cits who at White Conduit House, 
Hampstead or HoUoway carouse. 

Let no vain wiA disturb ye. 
For rural pleasures unexplored. 
Take those your Sabbath strolls afford. 

And prise your Bus in urbe. 

For many who from active trades 
Have plunged into sequestered shades. 

Will dismally assure y«. 
That it*s a harder taik to bear 
Th* ennui produced by country air. 

And sigh for Ur^a in rure. 

The cab in prison born and fed. 
The bird tbat-Mk a eag« was bred. 

The hutchreAgeadeiM rabbit. 
Are like the ^ii^rimprisoned Cit, 
For sudden liberty unfit. 

Degenerate by habit. 

Sir William Curtis, were be mew *d. 
In some romantic solitucte, 

A bower of rose and myrtle. 
Would find the loving turtle-dove 
No succedauenm-fbr his lore 

Of LtondoQ Tavern Turtle. 

Sir Astley CoOpfer, Cloy*d with wealth, 
Sick of luxnrions ease and health. 

And rural meditation, 
Slg^s for his useful London Bfe, 
The rentlesfi nighf — ^the saw aod Icnife 

Of daHy amputation. 

Habit in second nature^when 
It superaedes the first, wioe men 

Beeeiw it as a warning, 
ThiU total change tomes then too latp. 
And tbey raust.e'ea assimilate 

Life's evening to ^taiaacQiog. 

Thrice faappy he whose mind has sprung 
Frasm VammoB^s yoke while yet un wrung, 

Or spoilt for nohlet 4iuty i — 
Who mtOl can gaze on Nature's face 
Wicb all a lover's zeal, and trace 

In every xshange a beauty. 



No tedium vitsa nmnd him lowers. 
The charms of contrast wing his boon, 

And every scene embellish :— 
From prison, City, care set free, 
He tastes his present liberty 

With keener zest and relish. 

New Mon. 



THE ANGLER AND THE FOWLER, 

There the new-breeched urchin stands 
on the low bridg^e of the little bit bnruie ! 
and with crooked pin, baited with one 
im writhing ting of a dead worm, and 
attached to a yarn-thread, for he has 
not yet got into hair, and is years off 
gut, his rod of the mere willow or hazel 
wand, there will he stand dur'mg all his 
play-hours, as forgetful of his primer as 
if Ae weary art of printing had never 
been invented, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, in mute, deep, 
earnest, passionate, heart-mind-and-soul 
engrossing hope of some time or other 
catching a minnow or a beardie ! A tug 
— a tug ! with face ten times flushed and 

Sale by turns ere you could count ten, 
e at last has strength, in the agitation of 
his fear and joy, to pull away at the mon- 
ster—and there he lies in his beauty 
among the gowans on the greensward, 
for he has whapped him right over his 
head and far away, a fish a quarter of an 
ounce in weight, and, at the very least, 
two niches long ! Off he flies, on wings 
of wind, to his father, mother, and sisters, 
and brothers, and cousins, and all the 
neighbourhood, holdin? the fish aloft in 
both hands, still fearral of its escape, 
and, like a genuine child of corruption, 
his eyes brighten at the first blush of 
cold blood on his small fishy-fumy fin- 
gers. He carries about with him, up 
stairs and down stairs, his ^rey upon a 
plate ; he will not wash his hands before 
dinner, for he exults in the silver scales 
adhering to the thumb-nail that scooped 
the pin out of the baggy's maw — and at 
night, "cabin'd, cribb'd, confined," he 
is overheard murmuring in his sleep, a 
thief, a robber, and a murderer, in his 
yet infant dreams ! 

From that hour Angling is no more a 
mere delightful day-dream, haunted by 
the dim hopes of imaginary minnows, 
but a reality— an art — a science — of which 
the flaxen headed school-boy feels him- 
self to be master — a mystery in which he 
has been initiated, and off he goes now, 
all alone, in the power of successful p?is-v 
sion, to the distant brook — brook a mOe 
off—with fields, and hedges, and single 
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trees, and little groves, and a hu^e forest 
of six acres, between and the house in 
which he is boarded or was born ! There 
flows on the slender mnsic of the 'sha- 
dowy shallows^— there pours the deeper 
din of the birch-tree*d waterfall. The 
sacred water-pyet flits away from stone 
to stone, and dipping, disappears amon^ 
the airy bubbles, to him a new sight of 
joy and wonder. And oh ! how sweet 
the scent of the broom or furze, yellowing 
along the braes, .where leap the lambs, 
less happy than he, on the knolls of sun- 
shine ! His grandfather has given him 
a half-crown rod in two pieces — ves, his 
line is of hair twisted — platted by his own 
soon instructed little fingers. By hea- 
vens, he is fishing with the fly ! and the 
Fates, who grim and grisly as they are 

{)ainted to be by full-grown, ungrateful, 
yingr poets, smile like angels upon the 
padler in the brook, winnowing the air 
with Uheir wings into western breezes, 
while at the very first throw the yellow 
trout forsakes his fastness beneath the 
bog-wood, and with a lazy wallop, and 
then a sudden plunge, and then a race 
like ligrhtning, changes at once the child 
into tlie boy, and shoots through bis 
thrilling and aching- heart the ecstacy of 
ft new life expanding in that glorious 
pasdme, even as a rainbow on a sudden 
brierhtens up the sky. Fortuna favei 
fortibus^-sxid with one long pull and 
strong pull, and pull all together, Johnny 
lands a twelve incher on the soft, smooth, 
silvery sand of the only bay in all the 
bum where such an exploit was possible, 
and dashing upon him like an Osprev, 
soars up with him in his talons to the 
bank, breaking his line as be hurries off 
to a spot of safety twenty yards from the 
pool, and then flinging him down on a 
heath surrounded plat ojf sheep nibbled 
verdure, lets him bounce about till he is 
tired, and lies gasfnnsr with unfrequent 
and feeble motions, bright and beautiful, 
and glorious with all his yellow light, 
and crimson lustre, spotted, speckled, 
and starred in his scaly splendour, be- 
neath a sun that never shone before so 
dazzlingly ; but now the radiance of th^ 
captive creature is dimmer and obscured, 
for the eye of day winks and seems almost 
shut behind that slow sailing mass of 
clouds, composed in equal parts of air, 
rain, and sunshine. 

Springs, summers, autumns, winters, 
—each within itself longer, by many 
times longer than the whole year of 
grown up life, that slips at last through 
one's fingers like a knotless thread, — 
pass over the curled darling's brow, and 
look at him now, a straight and strengthy 



stripling, in the savage spirit of sport, 
springing over rock-ledg>e after rock- 
ledge, nor heeding aught as he splashes 
knee-deep, or waist-band iiigh, Uiroogh 
river- feeding torrents, to the glorious 
music of his running Midr ringing reel, 
after a tongue-hooked salmon, insanely 
seeking with the ebb of tkie, but all in 
vain, the white breakers of the sea. No 
hazel or willow wand, no half-crown 
rod of ash framed by village wright, 'is 
now in his practised hands, of which the 
very left is dexterous : but a twenty feet 
rod of Phin*s, all ring-rustting, iand a- 
glitter with the preserving yamish, lim- 
ber as the attenuating line itselfy,- and 
lithe to its topmost tentrity afi the ele- 
phant's proboscis-^he hiecofy. . and the 
horn without twist, knot,^ or flaw, from 
butt to fly, a faultless taper, " fine by 
degrees and beantifully less," ^e. beau 
ideal of a rod by the skill of a cunning 
craftsman to the senses materialised ! A 
Fish — fat, fair, and forty I '' She is a 
salmon, therefore to be wooM—rshe is a 
salmon, therefore to be won" — ^bnt shv, 
timid, capricious, headstrong, now wrath- 
ful, and now full of fear, like any other 
female whom the cmd artist bas hooked 
by lip or heart, and, hs s^Hte of all her 
struggling, will bring to the gasp at last, 
and then with calm eyes behold her 
lying irf the shade dead or worse than 
dead, fast-fading and.to be reillnmined no 
more the lustre of her beauty^, insensible 
to sun or shower, even the most perish- 
able of all perishable things in a world 
of perishing ! — But the salnioi^ has ^owii 
sulky, and must be made io spring to the 
plunging stone. There, suddenly, in- 
stinct with new passion, she shoots ont of 
the foam, like a bar of silver bullion ; 
and, relapsing into the flood, is in another 
moment at the very head of tfie water- 
fall ! Give her the butt*-give her the 
butt— or she is gone fpr ever with the 
thunder into ten fathom deep ! Now 
comes the trial of your tackle-— and -when 
was Phin ever known to fftil at the ed^ 
of cliff or cataract ? Her snout is south- 
wards — right up the middle of the main 
current of the hill- born river« as if ^e 
would seek its very course, whwe she was 
spawned ! She still swims swifl, and 
strong, and deep — and • the line groes, 
steady, boys, steady — stiff and steady as 
a Tory in the roar of Opposition. There 

is yet an hour's play in her dorsal fin 

danger in fthe flap of her tail — and yet 
may her silver shoulder, shatter the ^ui 
against a rock. Why, the river was 
yesterday in spate, and- she Is fresh rin! 
from the sea. All the lesser viraiterfall 
are now level with the flood, and sh 
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meets with no impediment or obstruction 
.—the coarse is clear— no tree-roots here 
— no floatmg branches^ for during the 
night ^ey iuive all been swept down to 
the salt loch-^m medio tmistimus ibis 
—ay, now you feel she begins to fail — 
the butt telb now every time you deliver 
your right. What! another mad leap! 
yet ancdier sullen plunge ! She seems 
absolutely to have discovered, or rather 
to be an impersonation of, the Perpetual 
Motion. Stand back out of the way, 
you son of a sea-cock — ^you in the tat- 
tered blue breeches, with the tail of your 
shirt hanging out. Who the devil sent 
you all here, ye vagabonds ? — Ha ! Wat- 
ty Ritchie, my man, is that you ? God 
hi^ss your honest laughing phiz ! What 
Watty, would you think of a Fish Jike 
that s^ut Peebles ? Tarn Grieve never 
gftuppit sae heavy aane since first he be- 
langed to the Ck)uii£il. Curse that colley ! 
Ay ! well done Watty ! Stone him to 
Stobbo. Confound these stirks — if that 
white one, with caving horns, kicking 
heels, and straight up tail, come bellow- 
ing by between me and the river, then, 
•*Mad»nt! all is lost, except honour!" 
If we lose this Fisli at six o'clock, then 
suicide at seven. Our will is made— ten 
thousand to the Foundling — ditto to the 
Thames Tunne] — ^ha — ha — my beauty ! 
Methinks we could fain and fond kiss thy 
silver ade, languidly lying afloat on the 
foam, as if dl farther resistance now 
were vain, joid graceful^, thou wert sur- 
rendering thyself to death ! No faith in- 
female^— she trusts to the last trial of her 
tail— sweetly workest thou, O Reel of 
Reels ! and on thy smooth axle spinning 
^ep'st, even, as Milton describes her, 
like our own worthy planet. Scrope — 
Bainbridge-^Maulo — princes among An- 
glets-i-oh S that you were here ! Where 
the devil is Sir Humphrey ? At his re- 
tort ? By mysterious sympathy — far off 
at his own Trows, the Kerss feels that we 
are killing the noWest Fish, whose back 
ever rippled the surface of deep or shal- 
K)w in ihe Tweed. Tom Purdy stands 
like a seer, entranced in glorious vision, 
beside turreted Abbotsford. Shade of 
Sandy Givan ! Alas ! alas ! Poor Sandy 
—why on thy pale face that melancholy 
smile !— Peter I The Gaff I The Gaff ! 
Into the eddy she sails, sick and slow, and 
almost with a swirl— whitening as she 
nears the sand — there ehe has it— struck 
right into. the shoulder, fairer than that 
of Juno, Dtaoa, Minerva, or Venus — 
—fair as the shoulder of our own beloved, 
and lies at last in all her glorious length 
and breadth of beaming beauty, fit prey 
for giant'or dcmi-god angling before the 
Flood! 



" The chfld It father of the man, 
And I wouid wish my days to b« 
Bound each to each by nataral piety !" 

So much for the Angler. The Shooter 
again, he begins^ with his pop or pipe 
gun, formed of the last year's growth of 
a branch, of the plane-tree — the beautiful 
dark-green -leaved and fragrant- flowered 
plane-tree, that stands straight in stem 
and round in head, visible and audible 
too from afar the bee-resounding um- 
brage, alike on stormy sea-coast and in 
sheltered inland vale, still loving the roof 
of the fisherman's or peasant's cottage. 

Then comes, perhaps, the city popgun, 
in shape like a very musket, such as sol- 
diers bear ^a Christmas present from 

parent— once a Colonel of volunteers— 
nor feeble to discharge the pea-bulliet or 
barley-shot, formidable to face and eyes ; 
nor yet unfelt> at six paces, by hinder end 
of play-mate, scornfully yet fearfully ex- 
posed. But the shooter soon tires of such 
ineffectual trigger — and his soul, as well 
as his hair, is set on fire by that extra- 
ordinary compound — Gunpowder. • He 
begins with burning off his eyebrows on 
the King's birth-day — squibs and crackers 
follow — and all the pleasures of the pluff. 

But he soon longs to let off a gun 

'*and follows to the field some warhke 
lord" — in hopes of being allowed to dis- 
charge one of the double-barrels, after 
Ponto has made his last point, and the 
half-hidden chimneys of home are again 
seen- amoking among the trees.: This is 
his first practice in. fire-arms, dnd from 
that hour he is — a Shooter. 

Then there is in most rural parishes-^ 
and of rural parishes alone do we condes- 
cend to speak— a pistol, a horse one, with 
a bit of silver on the butt — perhaps one 
that originally served Jn the Scots Greys. 
It is bought, or borrowed, by the young 
shooter, who begins firing, first at barn 
doors, then at trees, and then at living 
things — ;a strange cur, who, from his 
lolling tongue, may be supposed to have 
the hydrophobia — a cat that has purred 
herself asleep on the sunny church-yard 
wall, or is watching mice at their hole- 
mouths among the graves — a water-rat 
in the mHl-lead— or weasel that, running 
to his retreat in the wall, always turns 
round to look at you— a goose wandered 
from his common in disappointed love — 
or brown duck, easily mistaken by the 
unscrupulous for^a wild one, in pond 
remote from human dwelling, or on mea- 
dow by the river side, away from the 
clack of the muter mill. The corby 
crow, too, shouted out of liis nest on some 
tree lower than usual, is a good flying 
mark to the more advanced class, or morn- 
ing magpie, a-chatter at skrcigh of day 
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close to the cottage door among ttiediick- 
ens, or a flock of pigeons wlKeling over 
head on the stubble-field^ or dtting so 
thick together tliat every stook is blue 
with tempting plumage. 

But the pistol is discharged for a fow- 
ling piece — brown and rusty, with a 
sdight crack probably in the muzzle, and 
a bck out of all proportion to the barrel. 
Then the young shooter aspires at half- 
• ' ' ' "^ air — andge* 

r wanting an 
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id skimming 
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the yard yowls his admiration, the ser- 
vant lassies uplift the pane of their garret, 
aiod with suddenly Withdrawn mushes, 
titter theirdeUght in their lich pap^ curls 
and pure night-clothes. Rab Rog'er, who 
has been cleaning out the bam, comes 
forth to partake of the canfker^ and away 
go the footsteps of the oIH pokch^r and 
his pupil through ^e antttmilal rime, 
off to tiie uplands, where-^for it is one 
of the earliest of harvests, there is scarcely 
fr single acre of standing com. The tur- 
nip-fields are bright green with hope and 

expectation and coveys are couching 

on lazy beds beneath the potatoe shaw. 
Every, high hedge, ditch-guarded on either 
side, shelters its own broocl — ^imagination 
hears the whirr shaking the dew-drop* 
firom the broom on the brae — and first one 
bird and then another, and then the re- 
maining number, in itself no conttjmpti- 
ble covey, seems to fancy's ear to sprmg 
single, or in clouds, from the coppice 
brashwood, with here and there an inter- 
cepting standard tree. 

Poor Ponto is much to be pitied. — 
Either having a cold in his nose, or hav' 
ing ante-breakfasted by stealth on a red 
herring, he can scent nothing short of a 
badger ; and every other field, he starts 
in horror, shame, and amazement, to 
hear himself, without having attended to 
his points, inclosed in a whurring covey. 
He is still duly taken between those inex- 
orable knees ; out comes th6 speck and 
span new dog^Whip, heavy enough for a 
horse ; and the yowl of the patient is 
heard orvet the whole parish. Mothers 
press their yet unci] 
breasts; and these 
a knowing eye on d 
holds Yip, in silent ^ 
the tawse. Frequi 
thesinrit ofthebesi 
tain. Ponto trav 
trembling, but afe 
rant's feet, till, ro 
sudden scent of 
strongly, he drawi 
fully, and 

'* There fixed, a perfect semLcirde stands.*^ 



m a case — a 
double barrel too— of his own — and is 
provided with a license — probably with- 
out any other qualification than that of 
hit or miss. On some portentous morn- 
ing he effulges with the sun in velveteen 
jacket and breeches of the same — many Up runs the Tyro ready-cocked, and 
buttoned gaiters, and an unkerchiefed in his eagerness, stumbling among the 
throat. 'Tis the fourteenth of September, stubble, when mark audio! the gabble 
and lo ! a pointer at his heels— Ponto of of grey goslings, and the bill protruiled 

hiss of goose i and gander ! Bang goes 
the right hand barrel at Ponto, who now 
thinks it high time to be off to th6 tune 
of '* ower the hills and far away," while 
the young gentleman, half-ashamed and 
half-incens^, half-glad and half-soriy, 
dischar^s the left-hand barrel', with; a 
highly improper curse, at the father of 



course— a §ame bag hke a beggar's wal- 
let by his ade— destined to be at eve as 
full of charity— and all the paraphernalia 
of an accomplished sportsman. Proud, 
were she to see tlie sight, would be the 
*' mother that bore him;'* the heart of 
that old ^ortsman, his daddy, would 
«ng for joy ! The chained mastiff in 
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the jfeathered fdmily before Mm^ wh6 
receives the &hot like a ball in his breast, 
throws a' sonmset quite surprising for 
a bird of his usual habits, and after bft« 
iug the dust with his bill, and thumping 
it with his bottom, bresuthes an eternal 

farewell to thie- sublunary scene and 

leaves himself to be paid for at the rat6 
of eight-pen(^e a pound to his justly irri- 
tated owner, on whose farm he had led 
a long, and not onl^ harmless, but ho- 
nourable and useful life. 

It is nearly as impossible a thing- as we 

know, to borrow a dog about the time 

the Sun has reached his meridian, on the 

First Day of the Partridges. Ponto by 

this time has sneaked, unseen by human 

eye, into his kennel, and coiled himself 

up into the arms of tired Nature's sweet 

restorer, balmy sleep. A fanner makes 

6iFer of a coliey, who from numbering 

among his paternal ancestors a Spanish 

pointer, is quite a Don in his way among 

die cheepers, and has been- known in a 

lurnip-field to stand in an attitude very 

similar to that of setting. Luath has no 

objection to a frolic over the fields, and 

plays the part of Ponto to perfection. At 

last he catches sight of a covey basking, 

and leaping in upon them open-mouthed, 

dispatches ihem'r^ht and left, even like 

Billy killing rats in the 

:er. The birds are bag- 

?ntle ,#emonstrance, and 

rewarded with a whang 

ed by the pressure on 

young gentleman laughs 

}mting, and fires awav, 

L every uprise of bircfs, 

) ; works a miracle by 

tree at a time, that chan- 

3 him, to be crossing ; 

th such slaughter, lends 

tendant farmer, who can 

I inch, and walks up to 

:, as if he could kick her 

and thus the bag in a few 

ill of feathers, while to 

close with eclat the sport of the day, the 
cunning elder takes him to a bramble 
bush, in a wall-nook, at the edge of a 
wood, and returning the ^n into his 
hatidsj shows hun poor pussie sitting with 
open eyes fast asleep '. The pellets arc 
in her brain, and turning herself over, 
she crunkles out to her full length, like 
a piece of untwisting Indian rubber, and 
is dead. The posterior pouch of the 
jacket, yet unstained by blood, yawns to 
receive her— and m she goes plump, 
paws, ears, body, feet, fud and all- 
while Luath, all the way home to the 
Mains, keeps snoking at the red drops 
oozing through — for well he knows m 
summer's heat and winter's cold, the 



smell of pussie, whether sitting beneath 
a tuft of withered grass on the brae, or 
burrowed beneath a snow wreath. A 
hare, we certainly must say, in spite of 
haughtier sportman's scorn is,, when sit- 
ting, a most satisfactory shot. 

But let us trace no farther, thus step 
by step, the Pilgrim's Progress. Look 
at him now, — a finished sportsman — on 
the moors—the bright black boundless 
Dalwhinnie Moors, stretching away, by 
long Loch-Erricht-side, into the dim and 
distant day that hangs, with all its clouds^ 
over the bosom of far Loch-Rannoch. 
Is that the pluffer at partridge pouts whp 
had nearly been the death of poor Ponto. 
Ijord Kenned; 
son now fron 
style in whicl 
and up to thei 
his Manton tc 
unerring eye i 
barrel ! Fmer 
a trigger ! 1 
and not one 
beautifully an 
stantaneous dc 
and left, like 
cock and he 
orphan's bro( 
would do it i 
a pile of pi 
within — ^no n( 
•— oOvered ev 

finger and 

pierced, brok 
perfect pointe 
as death — y( 
whole half d 
tanned — ' Don^ 

the snow-white— Primrose, the pale yel- 
low — Basto, the bright brown, and Nim- 
rod, in his coat of many colours, often 
se«i afar through the mists like a me- 
teor. — Blackwood^s Mag. 



TABLETS FOR A0TBK88E8. 

SBCOND SHRIBS. 

Madamb Vbsteis.— No. 7. 

Now I wiU lead you to theliouse, andsbewyoa 
The 1888 I spoke of. All's W« t l. 

The actress and the actor on the stage. 

Fit for Macheath, a Broom-giri, or a Page ; 

A dandy soldier with an awkward squad, 

A Don Giovanni and a Lord in quod j 

An opera heroine, or a primrose girl, 

A quizxing flirt, or hoyden flaunt and twirl j 

Unrivaird yet in acting with a song, 

Soft as a captiye, or a hero strong j 

With dark bright eyes and deep wrought 

powers; alike 
They chwm both sexes, but with sparki they 

strike. 
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Misft Ch«bM».— No. 8. 



What nuijMty Is in her gait ! 
Bemember— she lately look*d on majesty. 

Ant* 

In figure — e» bon pointy z. lovely ftk». 

Quick utterance, but not always clearly 
beard : 

Lady, wife, widow, the performs with grace, 
And is in scenes of Comedy preferr'd. 

Mrs. FiTrwiLLiAM.— No. 9. 

You bare done our pleasures much grace, fair 

ladyl 
Set a fair fashion on our entertainment. 
Which was not half so beautiful and kind : 
Ton have added worth unto it and liTcly lustre. 

TlMON. 

The * actress of all-work I*— so versatile, 
A c|iild, 9 maiden, lover, or a boy ; 

So sprightly Aat the gravest ftice wIU smile. 
And bring the nerves by laughter into joy : 

Melo-dramatic, sad and gajr bv changes. 
Pathetic now, then comic, droll, and smart; 

Acting and singing Ux as nature ranges. 
Wreathing romantic visions round the heart. 

Miss Stbp]»n8.^-No* 10. 

My chastity's the jewels our house 1 

All's Wbll. 

Of simplest manners and the sweetest tones, 
A vinuous life well spent and well repaid ; 

A good example, in theatric sones 
Too little followed, and too much in shade. 

Mas. C. JoN>8.— No. 11 • 

If yon misdoubt me that I am not she, 

1 know not how I shall assuxe you further. 

Ibid> 

A vixen th^ might Socrates alarm,— 
A Hostess, Boniface would quick obey ; 

A Lucy fbr Macheath,— a natural charm 
In banter, laughter, song, and comic play. 

Mas. Orobr.— No. 12. 

Take this purse of gold. 
And 1)^ me buy your Ariendly help thus tax. 
Which I will overpay. Ibid. 

Loquacious^ bustling, sketchy, scheming, 

The servant in or out of place $ 
A Lady's-maid with manners seeming. 

Or peasant of a simple race: 

A Madame sl^iird in French intriguing. 
For Scotch, or Irish, free and fit } 

Contriving for elopes and leaguing. 
If bribed with Battery, gold, or wit.^ P. 



istOBce, is given by Mr.'Bafcwwril inhij 
introduciion to Oeoiogy :— 

" The Meg'ahsanrus. — The bones of 
this animal, found at TiJ»ale, are Qjn^ 
to those discovered by Mr. Bockland> in the 
Stonefield strata. The Megalosaiiras is 
sapposed to approach nearer to the form of 
the Monitort, than to any other species 
of living Kzard ; but its size is so €nor- 
nous, tnat Cuvier says, if we supposed i| 
to have possessed the proportion of the 
monitor, it must have exeeeded 8ev€Bty 
feet in length. 

" The Iguc^nodm.'-'k iiondescr%>l 
herbivorous reptile, which Cuvier pfO" 
nounces to be the most extraordinwy 
animal yet discovered* Its stnictme 
approaches to that of the Iguana, » 
large species of lizard in the West Indies ; 
its length was between ninety aid seventy 
feet, which is double that of the largest 
crocodile. But the great peculiarity of 
the Iguanodon, is the form of its teeihy 
which bear a striking resemblance tc the 
grinders of herbivorous mammalia^ being 
evidently intended for mastication, in which 
respect it differs from all living animals oC 
the lizard family. The herbivorous am- 
phibisB gnaw'off the vegetable productions, 
out do XM)t chew them. 

The gigantic MegaloMntrus, and yet 
more gigantic Iguanoden, to whom the 
groves of palms and arborescent ferns 
would be mere beds of weds, must have 
been of such pr«dfeious magmtddei, that 
the existing animal creation present* ns 
with no fit object of comparison. Ima- 
gine an animal of the lizard tribe, three 
or four times as large as the largest w- 
codile, having jaws, with teeth equal in 
size to the incisors of the rhinoceros, and 
created with horns ; sneb a creature must 
have been the Iguanodon ! 

It is to the indefatigable and enlightened 
labors of Baron Cuvier, that we are in- 
debted for a knowledsfe of the different 
genera of remarkable land <]^uadnipeds, 
belonging to a former world, lound in the 
gypsum quarries; they differ from any 
genera of living animals. These land 
quadrupeds were herbivorous, they belong 
to the order which Cuvier has denomi- 
nated Pachydermata, or thick-skinned 
non-ruminant animals. One of the ge- 
nera called Paloeotberium, (or ancient 
animal,) appears to bear some relation to 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and 
horse, and, in some respects, to thepig and 
the camel. 

Of this genus there are eleven or twelve 



FOSSIL REMAINS. 

Which thu8 alternating with death, fulfil 
The ^ent mandates of the Almighty's wiU ; 
Whose hand, uuseen, the worlts of Nature 

dooms, 
Bf laws ' uuknown, Who gives and who ' 

resumes. " . 

_ -,i ^. TT' r * f t The Monitor,— a species of lizards, which 

Tab follo^^mg mteresUng account of are supposed to give warning of the approach 
the fossil bones of animals not now in ex- of the crocodile by a hissing nolle. 
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si)ecies ; tflve'DlOittin'har* been found in 
the Paris gypsum ; the largest was of the 
size of ft howe, but its for» was heavy, 
and its teg« thick andrshort ; its grinders 
resemblethose «f the rhinoceros ; and the 
daman it had eSa. incisive, and two ca- 
nine, like the tapir, and, like that animal, 
had a short flashy trunk : it had three 
toes oir each foot, and is supposed to have 
inhabited maishy ground, and to have 
lived on the roots and stems of succulent 
marsh plante. One species, however, 
possessed the size and the light figure of 
the airtelope, and is^ supposed to have 
browzed on aromatic plants, or the buds 
of voung trees. in4ry situations, like other 
ligfit herbit-^ous animals. Probably, 
says Guvier, it -waft a timid animal,^with 
large »<wreable eaw* like those of the 
deer, ^wtiich cottld apprise it of the lea^ 
danger; donWeis itfl skin was covered 
with short hdir, and we only want to 
know its colour, in ouder to paint it as it 
formerlv lived in the country, where, 
after so many ages^ U& bones have been 

du? up. . 1 . u 

The Anoplothiriumy or animal with- 
out defensive teeth, has only been found 
in the gypfiwm ijuairries near Pajris. It has 
two very distinctive characters : the feet 
have only two toes, which are separated 
the wfcote length of the foot ; the teeth, 
of which there are six incisive in each 
jaw, « canine tooth of t^j^jame height, 
and six mebws or griwdei;s, all form a 
continued series without any interval, 
which is the case with no other known 
quadruped.. The mesteorampn species 
is of the hdghlof a boar, but much lon- 
ger.: W.G.C. 



BARDS AND GtJAKDSi OB, THE DAY 
OF PEACE. 

(For the Olio.) 



BAR&S* 

OIj where are the war-men that frigbtenM th« 
world i 

An4 wbat are they after I wonder ? 
For we have not an ensign in Europe unfurl d , 

We hear not the loud British thunder : 
Oh where is the chieftain that led you to fame. 

And gained such long titles in rtory i 
And the Pjru«6ian (1 wally can't think of his 
name,) . -, , 

Ever greeUf and yet grey In his glory ? 

GUARDS. 

Why our leaders may quaflPtill all ia blue, 
And Wellington whistle at grand review j 
'Tie the dull day of peace, and we 've nothing 

to do. 

But to emoke and sing songs about Waterloo. 



BAftVS. 

What 1 the stern sons of war live Idly in peace. 

And have no bed of glory to die on i 
What ! carnage and conquest for ever to Ciffse, 

And the lamb be the crfatfe of the lion i 
U vengeance with victory glutted at last f 

Is the tempest of fury abated i 
Is AmUtiou, destroying angel! gone past, . 

With the slaughter and sacrifice sated ? 

(MTARDS. 

Yes i the great Master Spirit that sUrtled the 
Sleeps as'soundly as Abeishaw does In his 
Tta the dull day of peace, and we 'W BotWng 
But to smoke* and slag songs about Waterloo. 

BARDS. 

And Is the giass green on that valley of blood > 

Are flowers on that sepulchre growing } 
Where slumber the brave doea the olive tree 

Bound their tourels Us arm« fondly throwing ? 
[ay the minstrel and bard join a lessiovage 



May 



May the^war-song be changed to ttie «oniiet? 
Of the ftamed Brtglc field may ws stag aU the 

As if man bad ne^er perlsh'd upwi it ? 

GITABXM. . . < ./, 

Yes J the deeds of the dead may be chaunted 
for vein, „ . ^ • 

To waken our triumphs as weU as our tears. 
For the heroes that fell left «» B«>thii^: to do, 
But to smoke and sing aongs ab«Ht Waterloo. , 

BARDS. >» 

What I Is there no tyrant to Luri from his 
throne, ^ ... 

Is there no proud oppressor must perish i 
No patriot people, struggling alone 

The spirit of freedom to cherifh i 
Is there no haughty despot, whose unh&llow d 

**""<i - , t 4 1 

Would the fetters of slavery rivet ? 
And does llbtity flourish in every land 
Where the soldiers of freedom could give it ? 



Yes ; the deeds of a day have set Europe free* 
And Liberty smiles from her throne in the sea> 
Our toil is all o'er, and we 've nothing to do. 
But to smoke and sing songs about Waterlo©* 

BARDS. 

Tlien, oh , let us hear the loud trumpet no more. 

Since Peace is her holiday keeping i 
Let Se spear plough the soil it fattened with 

And the^'Iword be a sickle for reaping : 
Let the red -cross banner no more be outspread. 

Away with the tinsel and feather } 
With a cheer for the living, a tear for the dead. 

Let us get In the harvest together ! 

GUARDS. 

Yes, we 'II • bind up the wounds' of the natiou 
that bled, , . , »„ ^ 

And, like Wemngton,learn to bustle for bread; 
And when the toU's o'er, and we've nothlns 

We can smoke and singsongs about Waterloo. 
JXSftB Hammokd* 
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MELANCHOLY. 
(For the Olio.) 



tion, a«d oocurred^ <tniiiediatdy After the 
affair of ihe priestbaod. 

** I waa iofiormtd in the course -of the 
winter, that a femiiy of great dktMction 
in Dresden felt ^ctrenely uneasy at the 
resolution formed by a yiMing' man of 
twenty years of age^ connected ^vritfi it by 
tl)e ties of relationship, who had suddenly 
Thirb is nothing so inexpressibly af- ^eft the university of Halle or of Leipsic, 
fecduo^ to the heart of man, as meiancho- where he was prosecatiBisf his studies, and 



^,^ Oh, Melancholy ! 

Whoerer yet could •ound thy bottom ? Find 
The cote, to show what coast thy sluggish 

caicase 
Ifiglit earliest harbour In. Shakspkabb. 



ly in excess ; it is a spirit, which, if we 
indulge, will imperceptibly steal upon us, 
like eating time, and weaken the active 
and rational springs of life. How weak 
and imprudent it is for mankind to indulge 



had taken his passport for Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, from whence he would proba- 
bly penetrate into Prance. 

'* I was also informed that this young 
man was very light-headed, and bad quit- 



in silent and pensive grief, since it is far ^^ the Lulhetan creed to embrace the 
more prejudicial to the constitution than Catholic religion. 



the most turbulent passions, and so dan- 
gerous, that, when once it becomes habi- 
tual, it is often attended with fatal conse- 
quences. Were we to exercise our rea- 
son, as is incumbent upon us, we should 



The notice was short, and the infor- 
mation extremely vague. I sfaouid have 
failed to make any discovery, kad net one 
of my agents written by the saute courier, 
to apprise me of the passage throB^h'that 



never suffer sable and sullen melancholy ^own of a young Saxon named Wonder- 



to enter into our mortal tabernacles, biit 
resist and oppose it with a becoming for- 
titude and christian -like courage. 

While man is under this despicable and 
fiiihappy condition, the fugitive hours 
Will drag heavily upon him, nor will he 



sale, on his way to Paris. He edded, 
that the Saxon had taken up at Frankfort 
a letter of credit upon Paris. 

" I could plainly see, that he distorted 
the name of the young man, who, aceordp 
ing to my calculation, must have been 



have ah adequate and perfect idea of the two days' in Paris ; and 1 caused every 

Altnighty, the universe, and himself; and searcli to be made after him by the pre- 

■ instead of having a just idea of things, fecture, as well as by the ministry of 

every thing on this, and on the other side police. 

ofthegrave, will bear to him a t^cemend- "I issued, this order on a. Sunday 
ous ahd dismal aspect, till slow* and lin- moniing, at the hour of teoy'. aod otrderei 
gering grief departs from him. an application to be made at all the bank- 
Beneficent Providence never ordained '"» nouses which were understood to cor- 
man to pass through this transitory valley respond with Germany^ for th» names of 
of life, ill a state of that unremitting per- *^1 ^ose in whose favour they had been 



plexirig solicitude that is consequen't to 
defepair, or her dejected sister, melancho- 
ly ; nor to tread in the paths v.hich lead 
to irrecoverable perdition ; but that we 
might live in full enjoyment of that peace 



directed to open a credit for tJie last five 
or six days. 

"I was immediately furnished, with a 
list of namesj and remarked^ among the 
rest^ the German name of Yon der Skilhn 



add tranquillity that virtue ever meets with, having a credit from Frankfort of such a 
and with the full possession of the balmv <iate, with the name of the street and hotel 



Iwpes that ever enliven her here, of en' 
joying hereafter uninterrupted felicity in 
the mansions of her merciful God. * K. 



FORBEARANCE OF NAPOLEON. 

Thb following event, related by the 
Duke of Rovigo, in his Memoirs recently 
published, we think will be found highly 
mterestmo' to most of our readers, as a 
correct view of the vigilance of the French 
police, leaving alone its depicting the 
fate Napoleon in a favorable light, . 
The Emperor's kindness even to- 



where he was to be found. 

*' He was accordingly met at fais hotel 
towards five o'clock in the eveaing^ of 
the same day. Four pair of pistols and 
a dagger were discovered in. his apart- 
ment, and he had confessed himself^ and 
received the sacrament. 

'* When he entered my apartment, I 
was much more disposed, as I looked at 
his handsome countenance, to speak to 
him of balls and amusements^ than ofmere 
serious mattery. 

"" 1 had, besides, nothing but suspiden 
to act upon, and was f^roei to assume a 
disguise in order to get at the trath. I 
spoke morality to tl^ youog man^ and 



wards his personal enemies was always forcibly dwelt upon the irreparable <&• 
carried to excess. I will cite an instance grace whicli attended a wicked fiction, 
of it which came under my own observa- especially when committed by a person 
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of his distinguished birth. He coloured, 
becaAi€}.eiiij£urra£Sedv and with that can- 
dour of mind which indicates innocence 
from guilt, he at lasl ^ acknowledged what 
had been his intention in coming into 
,Paris< liHehad resoked to kill the Em- 
jp«ror.ii ia.oider, bj ooupling their names 
togielheff, to.immoitalise his own. I asked 
him how it happened that he was not 
• arrested by the difficalties which he must 
have fonsaeen, and of which he now had 
a clear proof. - He calmly replied, that 
whether he sacceeded or noty he knew 
that his own death was certain, that he 
< bad •prepared himself to render an ac- 
, .count ol' his actions to God ; and that if 
• be. had missed his aim, another would 
have followed his example, and by pro- 
tfitiag of the experience which had been 
: •Wftatki$^ to him^ would avoid the obsta- 
. clies in&e way of success. 
M , . f •< He- addled, that Henry IV, had been 
'noDssed on twenty *two occasions, but the 
itwenty-third attempt was successful. The 
Emperor had o«ily been missed three or 
four times ; this failure was not enough 
to arrest a man of courage, who oiHy 
reckoned his life as of any value so long 
OS he coidd' render it useful, his own life 
would have, been sufficiently well em- 
ployed, in 60 far as it would have pro- 
moted, by one more chance, the proba- 
bilities of success for those who might 
wish to tread in his footsteps. 
. i ** It J wa» diflRcuU to carry to greater 
lengths^ than this young -man had done, 
■ tbe> readilieSB to sacriiice one's self in order 
.to commit a criminal action. 

f^ I made a written report to the Em- 

• . .pdroc of wbatever had preceded and fol- 

. lowed tte arrest of .the young Saxon, 

whose intentions admitted no longer of 

ttiy doobt* 

. *ff.Iibe Emperor wrote in the margin of 
. tti];^^rcpiort> by the hand of his secretary. 
-*^iThi8 affair must be kept concealed, 
ia order to avoid the necessity of pub- 
licly following it up. The young man's 
. a^e must be his excuse ; none are crimi- 
nsd'^ *90 eart^ an age, unless regularly 
Irained' to enme. In a few ^ears his 
turn of mind will alter, and vain would 



Von der Sidhn was placed at Vini^tines^ 
where he was still confined on the arrival 
of the allies at Paris." 



THE PERROVOLADOB, OR PtYING DOG/ 

Capt« Stedman, in his Narrative of 
an Expedition to Surinam, relates the 
following singular circumstance : — " On 
waking one morning about four o'clock 
in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed 
at finding myself weltering in congealed 
blood, and without feeling any pain what- 
ever. Having started up, and run for 
the surgeon, with a fire-brand in one 
hand, and all over besmeared with gore ; 
to which, if added my pale face, short 
hair, and tattered apparel, he might well 
ask the question — 

' Be thou a spirit of bealtb, or goblin damnM, 
Bring with tliee airs of heaven or blasts from 
hell !* 

The mystery, howev( 
been bitten oy the var 
Guiana, which is als( 
dog of New Spain, ai 
perrovolador ; tliis is 
of an enormous size, 1 
from men and cattle, 
asleep, even sometime 
as die manner iii wli 
truly wonderful, I sha 
a distinct account of it. 

** Knowing by instinct that the person 
they intend to attack is in a sound slum- 
ber, they generally alight near the feet, 
where while the creature continues fan- 
ning with his enormous wings, which 
keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of the 
tip of the great toe, so very small indeed 
that the head of a pin could scarcely be 
received into the wound, which is, conse- 
quently, not painful ; yet throup^h tliis 
orifice he continues to suck the blood, 
until he is obliged to disgorge. He then 
begins again, and thus continues sucking 
.w..^. «.xuu «Tux <»»^., «.»v. r»... ..WV..V. and disgorging until he is scarcely able 
then be the regret of having sacrificed to fly ; and the suiferer has often been 
a youn^ madman^ and plunged a worthy known to sleep from time into eternity. 
family- uto a state of mourning, to which Cattle they generally bite in the ear, but 
soiBodishonourwould always be attached, always in such places where the blood 
" " ■ ' * ' " flows spontaneously, perhaps in an artery 

— ^but this is entermg rather on the pro- 
vince of the medical faculty. 

'* Having applied tobacco ashes as the 
best remedy, and washed the gore from 
myself and from my hammock, I observed 
several small heaps of congealed blood all 
around the place where I had lain^ and 
upon the ground ; upon examining which. 



*^*i.*' Confine him in the castle of Vin 
eennes ;' have him treated with all the 
care which his derangement seems to re- 
iqiiit%ti|itre' hltn books to read, let his 
.family be written to, and leave it to time 
>to d6'«he re^. Sp«ak on the subject with 
<liK ar8iif^litti<eeUor, whose advice will be 

efgnJal' assistance' to yoo.' 

II' ff In (^oiiseqiteuce of these orders^ young 
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the surgeon judged that I had lost at least 
twelve or fourteen ounces during the night.* 

li. B. 



insects breed, and are collected in dry 
weather J from October until March. 

H.B. 



THB EAR OP DIONYSIUS. 

The pretended Ear of Dionysius is one 
of the/a/ofmVe or stone quarries, of which 
there are more in Syracuse. There still 
exi^ a very laughable tradition of Dio- 
nysius having given this prison the form 
of an ear ; and of his having constructed 
it with, so much acoustic art, that he, un- 
seen, could hear the wailings and groans 
of the prisoners, or listen to their conver- 
sations. That this place was no other 
than a stone quarry, like the otlier laio- 
mia of Syracuse, and ttiat it was after- 
"^^ard used as a prison, is beyond all 
donbt. Holes may be seen in the hewn 
stones; through which probably rings 
were rivetted, to which the fetters of the 
prisoners were attached. The imadna- 
tion may easily give the form of the bend 
of the ear, the* end of which was directed 
upward to the entrance of this place. 
This might be ihe origin of the name, and 
afterward of the false mterpretation. 

H. B. 

rSECT. 

Ls soon as they 
remain quite 
e they are ga- 
56, by the na- 
convert them 
raple prQpess; 
nee, the poor 
eat as when a 
ot more simple 
:is being col- 
I, are Uiickly 
a flat dibh of 
alive over a 
y are slowly 
Dvering disap- 
es of the ani- 
. During this 
nstantly stirred 
id, sometimes. 



THB CABALBTTO PUNISHMENT. 

The infliction of this punishment, as 
practised at Rome upon culprits, is as fol- 
lows. A kind of stage is erected, with a 
chair placed thereon, without a back, 
across which the delinquent is made to 
bend forward ; an officer then holds down 
his hands forcibly, while he receives fla- 
gellation ; after this, his feet are loosed 
from the stocks in which they had been 
placed, and he is permitted to walk down 
the steps of the stage, but no farther, some 
of the soldiery then seize him, and fasten 
upon bis breast a board, on which is 
written, iu prominent characters, the crime 
he has committed. When this board is 
fastened, he is placed upon an ass, with 
his hands tied behind him« and conducted 
tlirough the streets. After having endur- 
ed this punishment, if imprisonment is not 
attached to it, be is liberated. 

Steak vessels. 
The giant power of the steam-vessel 
gives an almost supernatural facility to 
the means of changing place. We cannot 
but feel a certain awe, mixed with admi- 
ration, in looking to the future changes 
which this great motive agent may effect 
in the state of the world. The main ob- 
ject of the busy age in which we live, is 
to shorten distance and to save .time. For 
this, hills are levelled, and vallies filled 
up, canals dug, rivers spanned, and the 
steam-engine made in a thousand ways to 
supply the offices of human hands. From 
the most trivial improvement in tlie spoke 
of a wheel, to the gigantic projection of 
the Menai Bridge, all the efforts of human 
invention have this end more or less in 
view. Seconding this restlessly energetic 
spirit, the steam- vessel has come forth 
upon tlie seas, a floating bridge, as it 
were, between remote lands ; curtailing 
distance, and giving speed and certainty, 
where, before, time and safely were at 
the mercy of the winds. We have al- 
ready seen the effects of this great disco- 
very in time of peace. It remains yet to be 
known what may be its influence upon the 
condition of war ; for that such a power 
can be inert or neglected, that the steam- 
vessel can sleep upon the ocean when the 
passions of men are awake^ and the ri- 
valry of nations called forth, may well be 
deemed impossible in tiie present state of 
the world. — Quar. Rev, 



THE cause op absenteeism. 

Among the causes which have led of 
late to the protracted residence of English 
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families abroad^ one especially we are 
bound to notice — we mean, the desire of 
avoiding those chang^es in the mode of 
living at home, which a lessened income 
malces expedient or necessary. Every 
one knows to what extent this motive has 
had eifect. The hi^h agricultural prices 
and commercial profits during the war, 
raised the scale of livinjr generally among 
the higher classes, and even much lower 
down in society. The present altered rate 
of profits on every branch of produce and 
industry has revoked thi»cffect, and crea- 
f'd the need of considerable expenditure : 
though, by no means, we believe, to the 
same level at which it stood twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. It is the struggle 
against this retrenchment, the ' pauper- 
tatis pudor et fuga,' ' which has caused 
hundreds of English families, of property 
arid consideration, to desert their family 
places, and to pass year after year in re- 
sidence abroad. — Ih. 

VERONA. 

A late resident at this place says, it is 
the finest of the second-rate cities of Italy. 
The Duomo is a noble building. The 
amphitheatre, built in the reign of Trajan, 
is in a perfect state of preservation in the 
inside, and is capable of containing 
22,000 spectators. The arena is made 
use of every evening for some theatrical 
representation?, the profits of which are 
expeJnded in keeping the building in. 
order. 

Nearly a mile from the town is situate 
the stone sarcophagus, wherein the body 
of the sleeping Juliet was laid. In the 
side of the stone a hole has been perfora- 
ted to admit light and air. The tomb 
stands in a garden or seminario, where 
once was a Franciscan convent. Shaks- 
peare has rendered immortal the tragic 
end of the unfortunate lovers, which heal- 
ed "the breach between the- families of 
Montagu and Capnlet. 

AN AUSTRIAN LAND STORM. 

A land-Storm in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna is unique in its display of the ef- 
fect of wind upon dust, and he who has 
only encountered a March gale on a high 
roa(i in England, knows but little what 
those unfortunate Austrians endure, who 
leave the walls of their city in dry and 
dusty weather. The effect of the visita- 
tion is curious: through the closed win- 
dows of a carriage, one may be admir- 
ing the sparkling sun^iny morning, the 
gaiety of the equipages on the road, the 
buildings m the distance, but in an in- 
stant, by one rending blast, the roads 
are swept clean of every atom which a 
square foot of dust, to every foot of road 



may contain ; the day's work of thou- 
sands of scavengers is done at a blow, 
the whole is upwhirled, a solid, dun-co- 
loured mass rises against the windows, 
and gives the idea of solitary imprison- 
ment, or of being buried alive. 

A Musical Tour. 

THB A6B OF LITBKATURB. 

Literary tastes, literary pursuits, and 
literarjr 'friends are now so universal, 
that it is a distinction to be without them. 
The days are past when to know a per- 
son who had seen a poet, raised a man 
above his fellows; and to write a book 
(no matter about what) made the author 
a lion for life. Indeed authorship has 
become such a mere every-day occupa- 
tion, for mere every-day people, that 
it is rather hazardous to point out any 
one of your acquaintance, as a person 
who you are sure has no thoughts of 
publishing. 



HISTORY OF BELLS. 

ANYal 
would be 
being ve 
IS^osaic 1 
robe wor 
ceremoni 
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is said to b( 
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by the R , , 

campanae. 

It is said that bells of a large size were 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes, in some 
of the monastic societies of Caledonia, so 
early as the sixth century : they are no- 
ticed by the venerable ifcde in 670, and 
appear to have been common, ftom the 
first erection of parish churches in this 
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Kingrdom. Ingulphtis infonns us that Ter- 
ketulus^ abbot of Croyland, who died 
about the year 870, gave a gpreat bell to 
the church'of that abbey, which he named 
Guthlac, and it is stated that St. Dunstan, 
about th^ year 970, cast two of the bells 
of AbinerdoQ Abbey, with his own hands. 

The Chinese were formerly celebrated 
for the magnitude of their beUs : at Nan- 
kiu there was one twelve feet his;h, seven 
and a half in diameter, and twenty-three 
feet in circumference ; but this has been 
greatly surpassed by one made at Mos- 
cow, by order of Anne, late Empress of 
Russia, which is stated by Mr. Cox to 
have been nineteen feet hi^, sixty-three 
feet eleven inches in circumference, and 
twenty-three inches thick, and weighing 
432,Cl00 lbs. 

Brand sajrs the custom of muffling 
bells was introduced into this country 
soon after the restoration; and that the 
use of bells in the time of mourning was 
formerly prohibited. 

The pauinff*hell, according to Ma- 
billon, ancienUy served two purposes: 
one of which was engaghig the prayers 
of all good people for departing souls ; 
and the other was, driving away the evil 
spirits which were suppo^ to naunt the 
bed and house, and ready to seize their 
prey, but kept at a distance by the ringing 
of this bell. Durand, in his Ritual, 
written about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, speaks of it as an old and well-esta- 
blishea custom : 

When thou dost hear a toU or knell. 
Then think npon ihy passing-bell. 

The bell of St. Sepulchre's commenced 
tolling for prisoners, on the morning of 
their execution, in 1605. 

The custom of baptizing bells is very 
ancient: before bells were hung, they 
were washed, crossed, blessed, and named 
by the bishop, generally after some saint, 
that the people might think themstlves 
summoned to divine service by the voice 
of the saint whose name the bell bears. 
This practice was, however, prohibited 
by Charlemagne, in 789 ; but was soon 
afterwards revived, and on the restoration 
of the Bourbon dynasty, the bell of the 
church of Notre Dame at Paris, was re- 
gularly baptized, and received the name 
of the Duke and Duchess of Angouleme^ 
on the I5th of November, 1816. 

The practice of ringing the belli in 
changes, or regular peals, is said to be 
peculiar to the British nation — whence 
Britain has been termed the ringing island. 
This custom seems to have originated with 
the Ando-Saxons. Ingulphus states, 
that besides the large bell before noticed. 



as having been given i by Teilielulus (d 
Croyland Abbey, he also^ some time af- 
terwards, o;ave six other b^lls, all of which 
rang togetber, and were the £rst tunable 
belb in England ; and it is c^rmn ^ia ^ 
diversion was common in Bngland long . • 
before the Conquest. There ar^. xiow se- 
veral societies of ringers in I^ndon, par- 
ticularly one known by the name of the 
College Youths, of wfiich Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench, was in his younger days a 
member. 

Tlie uses of bells are summed up in the 
following Latin distich :— . . • . 

Lattdo Denm vemm, plebem yoco» coagnega 

elernm, . 

Defaoctos plero, pwtem fagd, flnfa&'dehm>. 

The Mahometans make no ^ne^f bells/ 
considenng them as profane; boi the 
people are summoned to the mosques by 
the voice of the public crier, fr^m one oif 
tlie towers, or minarets. 

€ufitomfi of Vatioufi 
Coutitrte?* ' . 

CEREMONY OP BLESSING HOUSES. 

At Pisa the we^ before Easter th6 
ceremony of blessing the houses by iJie 
rector of the parish takes place : it is ^i- 
formed as follows i-^Every hou^ IS vfei- ' 
ted by the clergyman, dl^^sed in a little 
white cassock over his black elothes, ac- 
companied by an inferior priest, in the 
same costume, by way of an attendSanf . 
The former pror^ounces the blessing Jn 
the name of the Trinity, on the house and 
its inhabitants, repeating the same cere- 
mony up stairs and down stairs, in everv 
hole and corner. The ceremony ended, 
every house makes a small oflTering ; 
the poor of eggs, and the more genteel 
of chocolate, those who wish to be 
thought of the latter class are generally 
very mimificent. 

JEWISH SUPEBSTITION. 

The Jews at Pisa, which place has a 
tolerable sprinkling of them, have a su- 
perstition, that when a dead body is car- 
ried out for interment, if a do^ passes 
under the bier, the funeral must oe post- 
poned for the day, and the body is con- 
veyed back from whence it was brought. 
The people of the town being aware of 
this false piece of devotion of Uied^apilftc 
race, take pleasure in hunting dogs in 
such a direction as to make them pass 
under the bier, as soon as they discover 
a Jew's funeral, to the discomfiture of the 
Jews, and the diversion of the people. ^ 
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(No. 14.) 



iELIAN. 

JEhiAHy born at Proeneste, in Italv^ 
was the auditor of Pausapius. He taught 
rhetoric at Rofne, soon after the cteaOi of 
Adrian. For the sweetness of his speech 
he was ealled the * honied word.* He 
wrote of iiving' creatures, of various his- 
tory, and of military things. His writ- 
ings were distinguished by an Athenian 
spirit, and his purity of the Greek tongue. 
Gesner, speaking as to his history, says, 
* In Elian's books of living creatures, 
there is, I say, a certain temperament and 
harmony- ^ eMier philosophy, moral and 
natural.' And another critic adds, 'In 
his narrations, what b there that is not 
epegious an4 wtceUent ? What, not fit 
cither to be kpown^ on to imitate, or to be 
declined !, What m tliere that is not neat, 
degant, poUte, nod attic? Who shall 
give sweeter savour td the taste, or create 
morceaux more fit for mental repast? 
Ldke a hyblsean hive, his honey is inex- 
haustible.* .; , - P. 

^tietue mm ^tU 

AMBRIOAN MAGNIFTIN6 POWER. 

A solar microscope is prepared for ex- 
hibition at Hart^rd, whicii is said to pos- 
sess a magnilyjng power of 3,000,000, 
and may be raised to 4,000,000, if the 
room is su$ciently large, and the light 
strong. By ^ assistance, the white mealy 
particles oi^ the surface of figs appear 
living objects of 2^ feet in length ; the 
sting of the common honey-bee appears 
14 feet in length ; and hundreds of snakes 
of the enormous extent of six to eight feet 
may be discovered in two drops of vine- 
gar. — New York Paper. 

METHOD OF CI^BANING PICTURES. 

To clean old pictures painted in oil 
colours, wash them well with a sponge 
dipped in warm beer ; let them become 
very dry, and then wash them with li(j^uor of 
the finest gum-dragon, steeped or dissolv- 
ed in fair water ; never use blue starch, 
which tarnishes, and eats out the colour- 
ing; or white of eggs, which casts a 
thick varnish over the picture, and only 
mends bad ones, by concealing the faults 
of the colouring. — New Mon, 

ANAXARCHT7S. 

Aiiaxarchus, the philosopher of Abdera, 
enjoyed the confidence of Alexander the 



Great, and being one day at dinner with 
him, was asked by the conqueror, how 
he liked the entertamment ? "It is excels 
lent,** replied the guest. ^ '* It wants but 
one dish, and that a (delicious one, the 
head of a tyrant.** If the philosopher 
meant the head of Nicocreon, he paid 
severely for his saying, for by Uie orders 
of the t3mint of Salamis, he was pounded 
in a mortar. 

RELIEF OF DELHI BT AN ACTOR. 

When Nadir Shah, the usurper of the 
Persian throne, lay before Delni with a 
powerful army, the besieged endured 
all the miseries that a want of food en- 
tails. Within the walls famine began to 
rage every day more fiercely, but the 
Shah was deaf to the miseries of mankind. 
The public spirit of Tucki^ a famous ac- 
tor, deserves to be recorded upon this 
occasion. Touched with compassion for 
Uie sufi'erers, he exhibited a play before 
Nadir Shah, which so delighted the 
monarch that he commanded the actor 
to ask for what he most desired. Upon 
hearing the Sultan*s words, Tucki imme- 
die^ly fell upon his face, and said, * O 
King ! command the gates to he open' 
ed, that the poor may not perish* His 
request was granted, and half the city 
poured into tne country, and the place 
was supplied in a few days with plenty 
of provisions. 



). 



DR. BERKELEY. 



As Berkeley, the celebrated author of 
tlie immaterijd theory, was one morning 
musing in the cloisters of Trinity College, 
Dublin, an acquaintance came up to him, 
and seeing him wrapt in contemplation, 
hit him a smart rap on the shoulaer with 
his cane. The Doctor starting, called 
out, *fVhat*8 the matter?* His acquain- 
tance looking him steadily in the face, 
replied, ' No matter, Berkeley.* 

GENERAL CHURCH. 

This officer owed a thousand pounds to 
his tailor, who came to dun the General 
even in his tent. Unable to pay, and 
desirous of getting rid of an importunate 
creditor. General Church offered him a 
Captain's commission, promising to make 
him an aide-de-camp to a general officer. 
The tailor*s vanity was greater than his 
avarice, he took the commission, and set 
out to join the army. 

CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 

In a barber's shop window in a court 
in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, is 
the following inscription. *' Gentlemen 
shaved without incision or laceration.*' 
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CORRESPONDING CHBONOLOGT. 

i Or^ory itie firrt, swmamed the Great, mn by 
rtbaBodian. In tkeyrarftMlieroecceiMto 
e iwiMieT. on tha dectfa of PetaMioftthe itcoai. 
9 pope Gragory wt are indebted for the intra. 
icUon of CbrleUmnity in Britain. He died 
o. 604. 

.—AnniTeftary of tbe dbmnitfon of BHAaHt 
eiir de Lion, wlildi ^okpkwe at Wcatailiiiter: 
lile tiie ceremony vaa ywfonntnf the meb feli 
M>n the Jews, and mnrdewd many ef them aod 
andered their honsee . 

iMintvaa the daaghter of «|i «wdd. loni of 
Me« and QuIaqvlQa. I>eepWii« the owe* of 
! world the retired to a e«Tt on Monat FM«rino. 
lere after living a life of doTotfon and penaoce. 
BdiedA. D.II60. 

.—On thla dff Riakerd CmnuMD. Iheeoaof 
8 protector. OilTer, WM pi^otMntd Lbnl Fko- 
ctor of jBnglfand. 

Sertin wae abbot of the abbey of St. Bertfn. 
arthe town of St. Oneni.fa Vrmnu^t^W^rtitffg 



ltd at 

JMtbte 
• had 
l«of 
iditto 



ibllee. 



Sun Tfs SBm af b 
— 8et»82 — 



^Tuea. 



St. Omer 
New Moon 
d4in af 8 morn 



real ap'provat. 
iyurtfua waa 



twidi- 
• w«Ji mi* 



^^ bishop of Orliana iribout the year 

—The plague of London. TMt Ihirfol and 

vaitatlag eontagton co mniea rt l AttMe day 

B pestilence raged with anch vast ftery, apieadlM 

aU directloBa. and aweeping amy oeileaa thtn 

,000 of the inhabitarfts. 

.—Born at Litchfield, Dr. Johneon, theColoB- 

sof Literature; Us works are too well known 

d esteemed to need comment. 

festival is celebrated In the church with neat 

?rayer and thanksgKrtng $ it was appointed by 
•ope Servlns about the year 695. Innocent 
IV. honored this feaat with an octave in 1244. and 
Gregory XI. about the year 1870, whh a Tigril. 
1474.— Bom on this day, the celebrated Latin poet. 
Ludovico Ariosto, at the castle of ReggioTio 



been twice translated Into Enrilsh t the first time 
by Sir John Harrington, in 1634; and the last 
time by Mr. Hoole. 1788. « «. i« 

This ssint gare ihename to the elty of wWchhe waa 
bishop. He died a. d. 607. 
»S.— The battle of Flodden Kield was fiwritt on 
this day, between the forces of Henry VIII. and 
those of the king of Scotland, who comnumded 
in>person. The Scotch in tUa conflict were sig- 
nally defeated by the English, and their king 
slain, and with him the flower of the Scottiah no- 
bility. The Tictorious earl of Surrey, who led the 
English, was restored by Henry to the title of 
Duke of Norfolk, forfeited by his father. 
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ROWLANdTtANLEY : 
a talk op the low countries. 

(For the Olio.) 

It was a strange order that the doom 
Of tlieae two creataret should be thus traced 
out. Btrok. 

It was on a cold winter's evening in the 
last year of the reign of Elizabeth, that a 
partyof gallants sat enjoying themselves in 
the Devil Tavern in Fleet-street. The 
various liquors on the tables before them, 
plainly shewed that they were determined 
to fortify their stomachs, while within 
doors, against the effects of the cold with- 
out. There was Malmsey, Burgundy, and 
Sherris sack in plenty, and it was easy to 
perceive that they had gone far to rouse 
the spirits of the, company, though with- 
out making them absolutely uproarious. 

^* Well, Frank Marley," said one of 
the gallants, slapping the shoulder of him 
who sat on his right-hand, *' by cock and 
pve, it glads my heart to see thee here : 

Vol. II. K 



and hast thou left thy books, and quitted 
the close air of the Temple, for the good 
cheer of mine host of the. Devil ? By 
mine honour, Frank, thou art regene- 
rated : thou shalt be baptized in sack, 
and admitted agsun into the society of 
Christian men." 

'* Christian men 1" retorted the student, 
'* why, callest thou tfiyself Christian, 
Ned, while carousing under the sign of 
the very Devil himself ? I'll wager a 
pottle 0* Malmsey thou hast not seen the 
inside of a church since last Penticost- 
tide." 

** Thou wilt lose thy wa^er, Frank : 
ask Bamaby, the sexton of St. Martin's, 
if I was not the most devout of the con- 
gregation on Sunday last." 

** Ay, truly," cried another of the 
company, " thou wert there doubtless ; 
but It was Misti'ess Bridget Barlow, the 
rich goldsmith's widow who attracted thee 
— Here *s to thy. success I" 

He drank off a glass of wine as he 
spoke, and his example was followed by 
the rest of the company, when the student 
called for a song. The first speaker (who 
was the son of one of the richest mer- 
37 
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cliaiits in the Ohepe) after giving a few 
{Preparatory hems, sung as rollows : — 

Merrily, merrily drain the bowl. 



If Care ye wovld not dree; 
lere's Malmsey, Sack, and Hi] 
Sbefrla and Buigimdy. 



Come, ye spivttleaB wighti, who are wedded 

to MOldt, 

Tboie abrewfl who are match for the Devil, 
lie wisdom -to flee from their music I trow. 
So join in otor mcrrie rereL 

And ye gallants, who 'Scoreh 'neath yoor 
maiden's dark glance, 

Who swear that your sonls are like tinder, 
Ohtfitenaway Arom «uch kirtle durance. 

If ye weuld^Ot be bnmt to a cinder. 

" By this light!" exclaimed the etudenty 
" thou bast a manrellous proper voice^ 
Ned ; have ye ^no love tale to tell vb f 
thou hadst onee a store.*' 

^' Aiianry, i hme forgotten them ; thou 
knowest my father likes net my travtlling^ 
io'tbat Iiiavfr«mall cbanoe dP hearing the 
adventnMB of tove-ack^damsek and gd- 
liitt'knights ; twt y«onderMiit8agenaeman 
who hat Hc^nkt seen servke.^* 

The person alluded to ^by the young 



merchant was a stout hale mai^ about the 
middle age^ who^ bluff coat and broad 
beh, sustaining a sword and dag^ of 
Spanish workmanship, plainly indicated 
his profession ; he had lost an arm, an4 
the empty sleeve of his doublet was fas- 
tened by a point to his brea^. 

" Gentlemen^" said he, on beii^ 
pressed to join the party, *' I havsc^ as 
you 8iq[>pose, seen some service^ and havf 
left an arm in the low countries. I com" 
nanded a body of pikemen at the sieg^ 
of St. Gretrudenberg, in Brabant; 'twas 
there I became acquainted with an Eng- 
Ushman of good mmily, whose unhappy 
fate I shall ever lament. I will, with, your 
permission, relate the history of our ac- 
quaintance, and his death.*' 

To this the company gladly aqsented^ 
and the Captain, emptying his glas^j be- 
gan as follows. . "^ 

*' On my arriving in Brabant, Prince 
Maurice was before St. Getriidcnbe^c 
whicfa he had e^saulted several ,<MM 
without success. The company v^^in 
my command were picked men, an4 I 
was soon activdy enga^,'for the b^ 
a^ged made frequent sallies,' a^ ji ^ 
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ouired some of the best troops to tepnlfle 
diem. In one of these sallies, I was 
posted, wHh my troop, to support the 
charge of a regiment of English pistoliers. 
The action was short, but bloody. The 
enemy^s harquetiussiers atid cross-bowmen 
made sad havoc amongrst our horse ; at 
their first discharge full twenty saddles 
were emptied, and a fresh body of their 
bill -men rushing in, completed the over- 
throw of our cavalry — ^they broke ground 
and retreated. A desperate charge of the 
pikemen und^ my conmiand checked the 
pursuit of the enemy. In the midst of the 
rout, I suddenly b^eld a horse galloping 
by, and dragging its rider, who lay upon 
tne ground, his foot having become en- 
tangled in the stirrup. I fiew to his as- 
sistance, and with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded in extricating the stranger from 
his perilous situation. He pressed my 
hand .with great warmth, and thanked me 
a thousand times for my timely assistance. 
He hald, luckily, received only a few 
lAight bruises, from the effects of which 
he recovered in a! few days, and a friend- 
.ship was cemented between us, which 
Apthing btit death could terminate. I 
leanit that his name was Roland Stanley, 
imd tfiaf. he was the youngest son of a 
rich family in the West Riding of York- 
ahire. 

** I will not tire yon. Gentlemen, with 
an .account of the many affairs we had 
with the enemy, which were attended with 
various success. Near to the town of St. 
.€re(rudenberg is the little village of Steulo, 
in \vfiieh was a fort of some consequence. 
-PHnceiMaurice was resolved to get pos^ 
ite^on Of it, as it commanded a weak 
quarter of the town. It chanced thut 
Stanley's troop and my own were ordered 
tpon this expedition, together with six 
enlverhis ; but it totally failed : the enemy 
sallied out, and in spite of the most ob- 
sfinate valour on the part of our troops, 
we were beaten back, with the loss of 
many men. Stanley's horse fell unde^ 
-him, pierced by a harquebuiEe shot, and 
lie was seized and dragged into the fort 
by the enemy, while our shattered troopis 
made good (heir retreat. Judge of the 
molrfification and sorrow I felt at being 
tSMis deprived of my friend ; indeed t had 
some fears for his fStfety, for the prisoners 
•n Mther side oftimes elcperienced rough, 
and ill many instances cruel, treatment^ 
'.at the hands of their captors. 

*** The dlarm we were kept in the few 
Mee^eding days diveKed my melancholy ; 
•bntihe enemy, weakened by the continual 
6het}Ls we htd given them, became less 
▼e*rt*ft-o«s, .and %ept Within their walU, 
1^ i Waa^ aga^ left to deplore the loss of 
n^fhefa*. 



*^ One night, while sittuig hi my teat 
absorbed in thought, I heard the nasty 
challenge of the sentinel, and $i the same 
moment Stanley entered. I am not na- 
turally superstitious, but this sudden ap* 
parition of my friend, whom I had con- 
sidered lost to me, staggered my senses. 
His dress was wet and disordered, and 
covered with green weeds, and his long 
dark hair was dripping with moisture^ 
The warm pressure of the hand with 
which I was greeted, convinced me th^t 
it was he, and I eagerly inquired how he 
had escaped ? 

'' ' We will talk of tiiat anon,' said 
he ; * but first give me a cast of your 
clothes, for I have been playing the otter, 
and am wet to the skin.' 

** I complied with this request, and 
when he had changed his dress, he gave 
me an account of his escape. 

*' * Howard,' said he, ' am not I a 
lucky wight, to make a conquest while a 
prisoner in yonder fort ?' 

** A conquest 1 echoed I, incredulously 
— What mean you ? — ^I cannot solve your 
riddle. 

** * Marry, no less than this : the go- 
vernor of that fort has a niece, as fair a 
maid as e'er set free a captive knight. 
Would'st thou believe it, wniJe I lay this 
evening iu my dungeon, mourning the 
loss of mjr freedom, and moreover my 
coat of mail and Bilboa blade, which those 
Walloon dogs have despoiled me of, the 
door opened, and that sweet girl entered 
my prison. She bore a smalliamp, and 
was followed by a dwarfish figure, who 
carried a small basket. 

'* * Stranger/ said she, ' this conduct 
may seem to tiiee mimaidenly, but you 
are an Englishman, and will not judge 
me harshly for my rashness. You must 
hasten from this place, or your head wiH 
be set on the walls by sunrise, el sad spec- 
tacle for your gallant pountrymep.'^ 
, ** * Had'st thou been there, my friend, 
tiion would'st ha' thought me eloquent ; 
for metUinks I never poured out my thanks 
so freely — no, not even when I expe- 
rienced thy kind and, timely askstance. 
To be br^, she enjoined silence, and the 
dwarf was ordered to file the fetters ^hioh 
secured my legs, and in a few niinutes I 
was free. 

" * Now,* said my fair deliverer, 
* follow, but be silent— your life depends 
upon it r 

** * We passed from the dungeon with 
stealthy pace, and after passing through 
several passages, we. ascended It flight ^ 
steps. Here the measured tread of a sen- 
tinel was audible. The dwarf was dis- 
missed, and I neglected not to improve 
the opportunity. Short as it was, i;sae- 
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ceeded, and my fair deliverer promiMd to 
be mine. A hasty kiss sealed the com- 
pact^ and I solemnly swore to bear her 
away from the fort to-morrow evening. 
The sentinel, whose steps I had heard, 
produced a rope, which he fastened to 



the next moment he entered the room. He 
was a man of tall and commanding stature ; 
his hatless head was bald.his forehead high^ 
and he glanced round the room with an 
air of mistrust. I had retreated into a comer, 
in the hope that he woald pass without per- 



the wall, and I quickly lowered myself ceiving me ; but I was deceived, for he 

i_.. ,1-- ^ t-.-u ^ j_ .v_ ^-_. demanded to know who I was, and at the 

same time cocked a pistol. I drew my 
sword, and rushed upon him ; he snapped 
his pistol, but it miawd fiie, and my 
thrust was broken by the cloak which he 
had thrown over his left aim. This gave 
him time to draw his sword, and he pres- 
sed upon me with great vigour. The 



into the fosse which surroutids the fort, 
swam across, and arrived here without 
molestation.' 

" Such, Gentlemen, was the account 
he gave me of his escape. I listened to 
him with serious attention, and though I 
saw clearly the danger of the attempt to 
carry off his mistress, I resolved to aid 



him in the enterprize! Not to tire you clash of our weapons would have certainly 
with an account of our prepa^rations, I alarmed the guards who slept beneath. 



will proceed with my story. Night ar- 
rived, and found us with about fifty men, 
near the walls of the fOrt. A raft, con- 
structed with light timber, served us to 
cross the ditch. Stanley and myself 
crossed, and a postern ^ate admitted us, 
with five men. The sentmels were bribed, 
and all was still, save the howling of the 
dogs within the fort. Leaving our men 



had not their liquor been drugged. The 
noise, however, roused Stanley, who en- 
tered with his mistress. I conjured him 
to fly instantly, while I kept my adver- 
sary at sword's point. He obeyed me, 
and mstantly left the apartment, though 
he had already drawn his sword to assist 
me. ^ My antagonist swore deeply- on 
perceiving his niece. This sieht proba- 



at the gate, we proceeded on tiptoe along ^^7 threw him off his guard, for a thrust 
a dark passage. The soldier who had striking him on the breast, he reeled, and 
admitted us then cautiously unlocked a staggering backwards, fell down the 
small door in the wall, and ascended a stairs. His coat of mail saved him, and 
flight of steps : we followed him, and on 8*M»ttered my sword to pieces, but the fall 
gaining the top, were told to wait awhile, was terrible, and I heard his armour ring 
He then left us, but returned in a few ^ ^^^ ^0*^7 bounded from step ta step tiU 
minutes, and desired Stanley to follow "^ reached the bottom. Not a moment 
him. This proceeding somewhat alarmed ^^ to be lost ; I quickly secured the door 
me. What if it should be a conceited ^ *at he could not pursue us, and flew 
plan to betray us ? However, I resolved to Stanley, who had borne off hb prize, 
to meet my fate, if it should prove so ; We had reached the gate, when tho loud 
and after cocking my petronels^ which I 'ioging of a bell told that the garrison 
had taken from the holsters of my saddle, ^^ alarmed, and in an instant a roar of 
I placed them again in my girdle, and voices was heard within- the fort. The 
loosening my sword in its sheath, I stood ™p" y^ ^'^ remained at the gate, seia- 
prepared for anj attack that might be made f^ with fear, jumped on the raft— Stan- 
upon me, looking cautiously round on all ^jy followed with his fair burden^ — and 

sides. The room in which I stood had ^ moment it upset ! 

three doors; the one opposite to that by ^^ night will never be effaced from 
which I had entered stood open, anJ on ""7 memory ! One loud shriek of mor- 
looking through iti perceived that a flight ^ agony burst from the unfortunates, 
of stairs descended into a dark and gloomy whose armour did not allow them a 
passage. At this instant I was somewhat chance of escape I The fosse was deep-P- 
startled on hearing a noise as of cautious they sunk down, and the next moment 
footsteps, and loolang down into the space the raft rose to the surface of the water I 
below, I perceived a man approaching ; ^ heavy fire from the troops, who now 
he had a torch m his hand, and I saw him ^^^ the walls, rendered any attempt to 
cautiously step over the bodies of two ?*^« them impracticable, — indeed, I was 
soldiers, who lay sleeping upon the floor. "^ much danger myself; but having cut 
Their caliverst lay on the ground^ with J^Jh my dagger the straps of my corsjbt, 
their lighted matches at a little distance. ^ threw it off, and swam across the i6sse. 
Drawing my cloak around me, and shad- uninjured by the shower of balls which 
ing the light of the lamp I held, I waited ^*» rained from the fort, and regained 
the approach of this person, whose foot- "jy troop, overwhelmed with sorrow ^r 
steps I soon heard ascending the stairs, and ™ ^*te of my voung friend.. The fort 

— — was taken a few days afterwards, when a 

t Wf o*r— a short matchloek handgnn, shot from a culverin took off mv left arm 
flr«d without a rest. <c Gentlemen, pardon these t4rs for the 
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untimely fate of a valued (neod and com- 
rade. The recollection of it has rendered 
me unfit for your comply. — Give you 
good night.** 

The Captain rose as he spoke, and 
throwing his cloak aronnd him^ bowed to 
the company, and notwithstanding their 
entreaties, departed. 

J. Y. A ^N. 



STANZAS WRITTEN AFTER BEADING 
BYRON'S DON JUAN. 

{For the Olio.) 

Ob, rarely I had the Muse foreteen 

ThU vice-engend'rins (heme j 
Totbee, oh, Byron I then had been 

Denied her fahry dream : 
Or, when Apollo gare to thee 
His verse of matchless melody, 

Could he have read the page. 
On which his nnmbers were to shine. 
Bedecking sin with robes divine. 
He would have stav'd thy glowlog rhyme, 

The wonder of the age I 

Fall many a chord of swieetest sonnd 

Thj bresthlog socg awakes } 
And many a smile pf feelkig round 

Its heart-own 'd music breaks : 
The earliest love's most charming bliss-r 
The ytmng embrace~tbe first fond kiss— 

Affection's mpon-Ut bow'r— 
These meet the eye, and touch the soul. 
And through the youthful senses roll. 
Bending to love's divine controul 

Th' emotions of the h«ar I 

Bat with these boney'd sweets combined, 
■ A deadly poison flows 
ITnheeded to the op'nlng mind. 

And bHghtfe It as It blows j 
There hearUesB passion has the taste 
Of virtuous love, though wide the waste 

Its havoc scatters round, 
And, tempting, to the youthful heart. 
Insinuates its rankling dart. 
Bound which a troublliw gnawing smart 

Is ever constant founal 

Though joy would fain Ihy lines enfold. 

Too surely yet we know. 
The lawlcM pleosares thou haat told, 

For thee had only woe I 
That recklessness of others hearts 
Thy hero's wild career imparts, 

To thine no Lethe gave : 
And other hearts than thine can feel 
For woundabestow'd, remorse can't heal :— 
False was the hour that bade conceal 
* The d^th of passion's waVe ! 

Ob 1 If to virtue, constant, thon 

/ Hadsi tuned thy giant lay« 
Then teom thy fame the myrtle bough 

No envious hand could stay \ 
But thdi: art gone ! and o'er thy grare 
^^TMevt cruel ev'ry ft«»lt to wave 

.fSmt #»& thy mem'ry bright : 

AhWoftare ages o'er thy name, 
%Mtoioti fimh thy well-earn'd fame, 
ao«J^oefr«tatJlgl(li 
, ,j . II. JABMAN. 



AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A 
BUONAPARTIST. 

TOLD BT HIMSELF, 
iFor the Olio.) 

When the failure of the Russian cam- 
paign had reduced the dominions of Na- 
poleon to the narrow boundaries of the 
Isle of Elba^ I still retained my commis- 
don, although the return of Louis had 
compelled many of the principal and 
more distinguished officers to fly their 
country. 

The colonel of the regiment to which 
I belonged, had with others retired into 
Italy, and a fierce royalist emigrant was 
appointed to the command ; at the same 
time that every vacancy was filled up by 
men of the same spirit, who had returned 
in crowds wiUi the exiled Bourbon. 

These intruders were viewed with a 
jealous eye by all who had served under 
the emperor ; nor did they fail to repay 
us with haughty coldness, and restless 
suspicion. Thus frequent occasions were 
given for quarrel, of which both parties 
were eager to avail themselves. Scarce a 
day passed without some dispute happen- 
ing at the mess^ which invariably tennis 
nated in a duel. 

The Buonapartists, who gloried in an 
opportunity of wreaking their political 
hatred on the enemies of their great 
captain, and who were in general the 
more expert swordsmen, in most cases, 
slew their antagonists. 

Many were the unfortunate royalists, 
who returned to their native countries, af- 
ter a long and dreary exile, to be hurried 
to a premature grav6, victims of that 
same party spirit which had already caused 
them so many sufferings. But the feding 
which then prevailed was so powerful, 
that it seemed to neutralize humanity ; so 
much so, that in following these unfortu- 
nates to the grave, saUsfaction rather 
than sorrow sat on the countenances of 
their brother officers, while whispers of 
the following import passed around:-^ 
'^ another Bourbon has returned home ;" 
"who will be the next I" 

Sueh was the sUte of affairs among us, 
when we received orders to prepare for a 
review, at which the king was to be pre- 
sent, on a plain near St. [Oloud, about 
four miles from Paris, on the borders of 
which our barracks were situate. 

We passed the review with much eclat, 
and received many flattering compliments 
on our appearance and condition, consi- 
dering the campaigns we had lately been 
engas^ed in ; but few were the cheers 
which greeted the Bourbon in return ; for 
sullen reserve closed the mouths of the 
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soldiery. Tb& be would not tee, «od to 
conciliate them fn some de^ee, directed 
that each man should receive a double 
ration^ and a bottle of wine, to drink his 
health. This order raised a momentary 
shout of applause^ which however soon 
died away. 

It was the cHmax of bad policy in his 
niajesty*s advisers to cause bim to hold a 
field-(&y so soon after the reiteration, 
because nothing could more powerfully 
recal the image Of their beloved leader to 
the recollection of the troops, than a dis- 
play of this kind, in which he was wont 
to appear so generous, great, and noble. 

On the return of the soldiers, to the bar- 
racks, having received their extra rations 
and wine, the first toast proposed was to 
the health of •• Le Grand Capit&ine, f 
Le petit Corporal, and may he again re- 
turn to lead us to victory,** and as the in- 
fluence of the wine increased upon them, 
shouts of " Vive 1* Empereur " began 
to be heard in various quarters, w£ch 
quickly echoed through the building. 
' I was at this time on guard at the north 
gate, and an order was brought to me 
from the colonel, to draw* out a party of 
men, and to arrest all rioters, who named 
tke Exile, under whatever appellation. 
In consequence of this order, I immedi- 
ately turned out my men; and proceeded 
tQ toe quarter where the greatest uproar 
prevailed. My aopearance in most places 
felled the disturbance, and when it had 
not that effect, I rebuked the parties, in 
such a manner, that for my sake, not for 
tint of the authority by which I acted, 
they became sileut and orderly, knowing 
me to be well affected to the good cause. 
In short I made no prisoners, being well 
aware of the seventy with whfch they 
Would be visited in the present disturbed 
state of die community. 

The next day at mess the conversation 
turned on the reyiew and its results, and 
many curious disquisitions were made on 
tne conduct of the soldiery,, according to 
the (Afferent sentiments of the several 
spe^ers, into which I entered warmly. 

Hie royalists were outrageous against 
the troops, — no epithet was bitter enough 
for them, — no punishment commensurate 
with their ingratitude. — " They deserved 
not the honour of serving so good and 
great a king." 

To one who addressed some rhapsodies 
of this kind to me in particular, I re- 
plied :— '* Their conduct does not appear 
to me in such dark colours, for it at feast 
shews them not ungrateful for past fa- 
vours." 



t Nftmes by which HtyQleon was univmaUj 
JbMwft and spoken of in the French Army. 



He reddened wiiii an^ iit this Arect 
allusion to foroiddeh ^bj^icts; whicli 
having drawn the . attention of, .the whple 
mess upon us, he was compelled to resent. 
At first he knew not what to say on so deli- 
cate a point, but collecting mmself, with 
a sarcastic grin, he observed, ''It is a 
new principfe of gratitude, to repay fa- 
fours received from one master, by the 
neglect of duty to another, which a bro- 
ther officer of mine adopted last even« 
ing." 

The conlemptuoUs'epithet " Canaille,*' 
escaped me at this moment ; which he 
no sooner heard, than seizing a bottle of 
wine, he aimed it with much violence at 
my head. It however happily did not 
take effect. I instantly sprang on the 
table, and shoiUd have run the dastard 
through, but foi the interference of our 
brother officers. After the first transports 
of passion had subsided, we coolly re- 
sumed our seats, a future meeting on the 
subject being understood by all parties. 

In the evening I sent a friend to commu- 
nicate with my assailant, and early the 
next morning, wrapped in my roquelaure^ 
and accompanied by a surgeon, who was 
likewise a Buonapartist, repaired to a 
wood on the south side of the barracks to . 
meet my adversary. 

No words of recrimination past between 
us,«-we immediately took our ground,— 
measured swords, and after a short but 
fierce encounter, my weapon pierced his 
vitals, and he feU a corpse at my feet. I 
left Um in the hands of his second and 
the surgeon, and returned to my quarters; 
when on entering ^le south post, the cap- 
tain of the guard, who was my intimate 
friend, stept up to me, and said — '* You 
have sent the Bourbon to a better world> 
J suppose V* A nod confirmed his sup- 
position. 

** You must not,** continued he, *'go 
to your apartment, if ypu value your 
safety ; a guard is placed there to arrest 
you as soon as you arrive. Your only 
resource is in immediate flight. Your^ 
conduct on a late occasion, and last 
night's conversation, have been reported 
to the authorities. Fly directly to Paris^. 
and thence out of the lungdom as speedily 
as possible. If you get into prison nowj 
you may never come out agam. I warn 
you as a friend." 

Startled at this information, I was for a 
moment lost. *' I have no money,** I re- 

Slied, '* and there are nearly two hundred 
Napoleons in my boudoir.'* 
«' Here are twenty," said he, " at 
Paris you can get more ; — ^the dday of a 
few minutes may prove fatal — give me 
the keys of your apartment : w^diJtfv^i^ 
can recover, I will transmit to y^^ H y^«« 
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y/^ Manante of yoor address when once 
in safety." 

Hastily bidding my friend farevrell^ I 
mounted the first conrcvanee to Paris 
in4ttch presented Hsdf, caUed & fiacre^ and 
visited my brother and two or three friends, 
w^o gare me letters of introduction and 
credit for London :— *4henee, by means 
of an old passport altered^ with all secresy 
and dispotdi I reached Calais, where I 
hlul been instructed to remain conoealod 
m the house -of a distant relation of my 
family^ until a faFourable opportunity 
sbouu permit me to embark for England. 

But it appearing to me, that if Imade 
any deli^, a- description of my person 
wonld arrive, and the gensd'atmes wovld 
be on the alert to arrest me, I resolved to 
attempt to extricate myself at once by a 
bold manoeuvre. 

I was duly informed of the time at 
¥^ch the packet departed f<tf Dover ; but 
my old passport, tiiough it bad served me 
thos far, was not sinBcieut to gain a 
f^^ departure from the kingdom, and I 
hesitated to mibiect it to the scrutiny of 
the authodties, lest 4he imposture should 
be discovered. I consequently determined 
to attempt the impudent manceuvre, which 
fortunately for me succeeded so well. 

Some tmie before the vessel got under 
way, I went down to the beach, dressed 
in my regimentals, with the appearance 
of perfect ease and self-possession, not 
even deigning to cast a look upon the few 
officers of custom, who were loitering 
tSboui ; and entering a boat, pushed off 
for the oaeket, which was shortly after 
throngea with passei^^rs. 

Here I paced the deck with great sang- 
f^raUd, until I percoved the gens d'armes 
caning off to examine the passports. I 
Uien retired into the cabin, which was 
enthrdy cAnpty, the passengers being on 
diBek to secure their luggage. I instantly 
secreted' myself with Sll pooible care 
andsnugness under the bedding of one 
of. th^ berths, and lay motionless, and al* 
mmst smothered, scarcely darins to breathe. 
Steveral persons entered, and again left 
tfie cabin— «very footstep alarmed me. 
Af ]enph I heard the gens d'armes with 
oaths descending the accommodation lad- 
der ; — ^my heart sunk within me ; I did 
vtit-^iJbt but that suspicion was raised 
concemmg me, and that a> strict scrutiny 
Was about to be instituted. But, as fate 
would have it, they made no particular 
s^reh, and 'Simply casting a slight glance 
into each berth, passed on to the other 
fmtts of the vessel, — then I breathed 
a^in. 

^No sooner was I assured of their de- 
pkAure, and that we were, under way, 
th£c(I'8{^htiigTrote my concealment, and 



iinth all the vivadty of a happy French- 
man joined the cheerful conversation of 
the passengers, who seemed almost as de- 
lighted at the idea of revisiting their na- 
tive country, as I was in tscaphng fron 
n^ne. J. M. 



FBtlTS OP SPORTING. 
(For the Olio.) 

Siaca tbe first of Stp temfc rr in (ova has oc- 

cnrred. 
Not a ctaafltodi is mmu not a sparrow Is beard; 
Bv*a tba waterorett girls, the scare- erotw of 

the morning, 
Reallv seam as If shot at— ^nortallty scomlng : 
Blnnderbasses and pistols, stocks, gnns wUa- 

out flints, 
Empij barrels, (not lfeiui*s) but tottcb-kolea 

with hints. 
That let fly like the ginger*pop l>ottle>inps 

bofling, 
For anqnallfied people In dosty heat leHteg t 
And the elders of workhonsse shns to do- 

cline. 
That were wont 'to snnff air* when the sun Is 

in shine. 
And the parrots hi ea gcs t h ose mlmtes of 

tatae. 
Are keplln from the o«t-ef-door powder-apent 

battle. 

Lflre clothesmen thott, bag all the game they 
can get} 

Like the fishermen 'all are fish that come to 
their net I* 

And like fowlers— malays, bantams, polands 
and chicken. 

They sUve home with the ' oUa* for pldcttag 
and picking:— 

Claihps of brieksare bespattered, posts equally 
markM. 

Stables, pig*r!es and bams, elms and ashes 
nsbark'd) 

And the point scenting dogs that went outward 
with yelUng, 

Are retomed as dead game to the cockney- 
shire dwelling :— 

Hosts of friends are collected, large presents 
are made, 

And they Joy in the sport which has lost them 
their trade: 

* Tally ho?' for such sportsmen !— ' Hark for- 
ward !* rewarded. 

In the Bench, or the Fleet, thej are careftilly 
guarded. P. 

SONNET. 
(For the Olio.) 

'Tis sweet to see the rose's glowing hne. 
Blooming like Beauty In her hour of pride ( 
Sweet the laburnum's tretaes bright to vlfw. 
Droopinglike ringlets from the blushing bride j 
But sweeter, softer to the yision far. 
Is the youn? water Illy rearing high 
Her form of love, like Venus. evening's star; 
While dance the waves around her merrily. 
And swift the fish glide through the silvery 

stream, 
Like stars that gem the breast of evening's 

«ky » 
Or like the attendant spirits of a dream, 
Or the brightaparkle from the lover's eye I 
While Nature all around in calmest mood, , 
lavites us to her banquet, solitude. ' ■ 

Holhwoff. J. F. 
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THE WEST END OF PICCADILLY : 
MAY, 1828. 

Pbrbons who have London continually 
under their eye do not see it. Perhai)s 
it is best seen by those to whom it is 
new^ and who are accustomed to view 
only fields, trees, and hedo^es. If such 
be the case, I may boast of having seen 
London from my windows near Hyde 
Park Comer; for I have looked at it 
wiMi tiie eye of a stranger : and, at home, 
I am in a wood. 

Ail lx>ndon is in a hurry. Peers and 
senators drive as if the welfare of the 
state depended on the speed of their 
horses. Butcher's boys drive as if famine 
reigned in the commtmity, and the peo- 
ple were not to eat till <he meat they 
carried reached their mouths. Hackney 
coachmen drive as if their fare were pro- 
portioned to their haste. Stage coach- 
men drive, because their time is laid 
down to a minute. Ladies recline on 
ciishioi)a> in open carriages, looking as 
if all energy of body and mind were lost ; 
yet lliey are driven with the same fury of 
expedition. Horses pay for all. 

4#dies^ere are who drive their own 
grooms ; and noblemen and gentlemen 
th^re are who drive their own stage- 
coadies : taking their friends behind, and 
on the roof, as outside passengers. Some 
dandies dash along on horseback ; others 
modestly conceal themselves in a small 
carriage, neatlv covered with leather, 
and csuled a cw. This word etymologists 
derive from the French cabnolei, and 
young gentlemen consider it as an im- 
provement upon the original term. To 
complete the equipage, a little embryo 
poom, in a close brown coat and topped 
boots, stands behind the leather. The 
endeavour to conquer time and space is 
styi Ihe same. ^ Ladies in the Park excite 
my compassion ; they suffer, rather than 
enjoy the drive ; and the general air of 
lassitude convinces me^ that (he display 
of elegant equipages, superb liveries, and 
bonnets adorned with many coloured 
ribbons and] flowers, could alone sup- 
port them under the fatigue. Servants 
who stand behind the carriages undergo 
a still harder penance. 

My grandmother was in London fifty 
years ago, and I have heard her say, that 
at. that time all was grand and stately. 
Gold and silver lace appeared commonly 
in the streets, 'on the hats and waistcoats 
of walking gentlemen. Carriages had 
curtains of silk, fringed and drawn up in 
festoons ; they were driven at a steady 
and moderate pace ; they were never 
opened at the (op, and an open carriajje 
of any description was rarely. seen. Some 



remains of <fignity are still observabI^% 
the stately horses and solemn niotions^ of 
the drays, and in those ponderous ma- 
chines, the travelling waggons. 

Nothing has made a more rapid pro- 
gress during the last fifty years than the 
facility of travelling. I have been toH,. 
by an old friend of our fanfiily, that, fifty 
years ago, a diligence, which conveyed 
three inside, and no outside passengers, 
nor any apparent luggage, and which 
performed a journey of 118 miles in 
twenty-two hours, was considered as a 
miracle of speed. And well it might be 
so ; for, about thirty years before this 
period, Uie only stage coach from Litch- 
field to London, went through Birming- 
ham, and worked its way to the- metro- 
polis in three days. 

Now, public coaches are passing along 
Piccadilly every minute of the day, cover- 
ed with people, boxes, trunks, and bas- 
kets, and flying at the rate of nine or ten 
miles an hour. Nothing would be more- 
easy for me than to step into one of these 
if I should choose to do bO, and- 1 am at 
Falmouth or Portsmouth, Southamptoa 
or Pool, Caermarthen or Holyhead, at a 
given moment, and without any efibrt of 
my own. Coaches pass, which engage to 
set me down at Jersey, Guernsey/ the We 
of Wight, or Havre de Grace ; and though 
I know that hills have been lowered, val- 
leys have been raised, and stones hav* 
been broken, to facilitate travelling, I 
confess I felt some surprise at these nli«^ 
dertakings. However; when I reflected 
that people were going to drive under thfr 
Thames, and to be driven along the usual 
roads by coal, mstead of being drawn by 
horses, I thought a stage coach to the 
continent might be a very natural con- 
veyance. 

Stage coachmen are important p««on» 
ages ; not only are the hves of passen- 
gers, and the fate of packages, in ihmt 
hands, but the whole lading of the vehicle 
is their*s during the journey. They are 
so sensible of this proprietorship, that 
I have heard one of these' gentlemto, oit 
looking into his coach, and finding it 
empty, cry out, with a hi^ tone of au- 
thority, *' Where are my insides V* 

In general, horses in London neither 
walk, nor trot, nor gallop, which paces 
were formerly considered to be those of 
a horse ; they are here taught to run, and 
run they know diey must, till they can 
run no longer. They are commonly well 
fed ; [but food beyond the natural appe- 
tite, is an incentive to labour be}*ond the 
natural strength, and the whip is the 
agent which ^es care that the stimulus 
is not lost. 

When night closes on the works ef 
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crefltlon, md gives tbe flignal for repose 
to all: but animals of orey, ladies and 
genlleiiieD) servants and horses, are still 
awake and employed. Nature never 
formed man or beast for such continued 
exeirtion. Horses, the most beautiful of 
their species, for such are here, sink to 
. that last stage of degradation, the hack- 
ney coaches, while their labour is in- 
creased, and their food diminished, and 
they drop down, and are seen no more. 
Sleep seems to be the grand desideratum 
of all ranks of people. The great may 
indulge in it at home — if they can finci 
it ; the lower ranks could find it every- 
where, and they seize every opportunity 
to lay hold of it. The footman sleeps in 
his. seat behind the carriage, if he is for- 
tunate enough to have one; the groom 
sleeiM by the side of his master, while 
the master is driving : the hackuey coach- 
man sleeps on his oox while his coach is 
ou the stand, and sometimes when he is 
driving it himself; the carman sleeps 
eqiially on his load of hay or of manure ; 
and the gardener on his load of fresh cab- 
bages. 

While one part of London is riding or 
driving in Bond Street, Regent Street, 
Piccadilly, and the Park, another part is 
pushing and striving behind the counter ; 
but, amidst all the seeming confusion, 
there is the greatest regularity. The 
co^hman, whether amateur or coachman 
by profession, measures with his eye the 
space before him, and knows exactly 
whether it be sufficient for his wheels. 
The haberdasher measures his customer 
with tlie same precision, and tlie attention 
paid her is proportioned to her station in 
li£p. I go into a fashionable shop ; I 
pass through the region of linens and 
cottons, then through that of gloves and 
stockings, and I arrive at the emporium 
of taste, where are displayed ribbons, 
alks, and goods of fancy. I stop here, 
without proceeding to the jewellerv, 
which closes the exhibition, and I ask for 
a, trifling article. My appearance is plain, 
audi am consigned to one of the junior 
oncers of the establishment, who neither 
knows where to find the article in ques- 
tion, nor can tell its price, without con- 
sulting one of his superiors. This supe- 
rior fi^ds there is something in my man- 
ner which deserves his services, and 
he ^ waits upon me himself. I ask for 
other articles, and the master, who has 
had his eye upon me during the whole 
time, takes me out of the hands of his 
deputies^ and, when I have made my 
purchases^ attends me to the door of my 
cai^iage. 

But a stranger, like myself, has not the 
meaps of knowing to which shop she 



ou^ht to go. One displavs the cosd/ 
articles of fashion, and is oeset by^ car- 
riages and guarded by footmen ; another, 
the cheapest of all shops, as is proved by 
the prices marked on the goods in the 
window, hangs its cotton of " Only 6d. a' 
yard" over the door, and the poor woman 
stops to look at it with her fingers, as 
many people look at engravings. But 
thre are so many best shops and cheapest 
shops,. and the superiority of each is so 
well attested by the proprietor, that it is 
not easy to decide where one may best 
lay out one's money. If I wore lieather 
shoes, I should be quite at a loss whether 
to « Use Warren's," or " Hunt's Black- 
ing." _ La Belle Auem, 

HINDOO MODE OF SINKING WBLLS. 

Thb Hindoos construct their wells, ac^ 
cordiug to Bishop Heber, m the follow- 
ing singular manner : — ^^ 

'^ They build a tower of masonry of 
the diameter required, and tw^ity or 
thirty feet high from the surface of ^ 
ground. This they allow to stand a year 
or more, till its masonry is rendered firm 
and compact iby time, then gradually 
undermine and promote its sinking into 
the sandy soil, wnich it does without diU 
liculty and all together. When level 
with the surface, they raise its wall 
higher, and so go on, throwing out the 
sand, and raising the wall till they have 
reached the water. If they adopted our 
method, the soil is so light that it would 
fall in on them, before they could possibly 
raise the wall from the bottom, nor with<> 
out the wall could they sink to any con- 
siderable depth. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS OF TBX INDIANS. 

The disease of night-blindness, that 
is, of requiring the full light to see, is 
ver^ common among the lower classes in 
India, and to some professions of men, 
such as soldiers, it is extremely inconve- 
nient. The Sepoys ascribe the evil to 
bad and insufficient food, and it is said to 
be always most prevalent in a scarcity. 
It seems to be the same disorder of the 
eyes, with which people are afilicted who 
live on damaged or inferior rice, in itself 
a food of very little nourishment, and 
probably arises from a weakness of the 
digestive powers. Ibid, 

OSTEND. 

A place may be very agreeable to look 
about oneself in, even for a whole dav, 
without having any thing worth describ- 
ing, or even remembering ; and such a 
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ptHseis Ottend. , Oker Dunlmrqcife, ft Is 
bnilt for the most ptft on a 'ngm.r plan, 
idfstreeta iotenectiti^ eatli c^fat rieht 
tfnj^Ies. But H wanfii Mt air of miikgflied 
Ihrelilieai audcMafoit'^dh YOaWDuti^ 
terqtie the most a^eeable looking tbwtx 
ill aH this ptrt of "tfie ccmtitieat. There 
WfH wtM flpaieious open ^liire^ in Os* 
t«tid, that in whltfa ^ Lion d*Or is siln- 
aied is the chief. There is abo a godd 
elevated walk looking tm the sea. But 
upon the whole, Ostetid is somewfiat 
triife, and by no means attractire to any 
bat those who love qaiet, and their own 
company more than all other Uni^. 
Above all> there is one fauH about Os- 
ten^^ Which cannot be forgiven to any 
town^ even though it were El Dorado 
itself, namely, the grass grows between 
the stones of some of Its streets. Au teste, 
it is one of the cheapest dwelling-places 
that can any Where be pitched upon, dnd 
its position giv^ it many advantages 
in this respclct. — Old Mm, ' 

CltBlERFtTlNESS D^PINVD. 

An overflow cS hi^h animal spirits 
idone do not constitute cheerfulne^, be- 
cause they are variable and evanescent ; 
whilst cheerfulness, in its true sense, rests 
upon a moi^ solid foundation. It may 
be defined as subdtted mirth, as the union 
of contentedness and complacency, the 
medium between gaiety and gloom, the 
point at which the mind is no longer per- 
petually turning round on the pivot of 
circumstances, but resting on the centre 
of its own resources, acquires a settled 
stationary being ; as the result of correct 

Srinciples, active habits, and benevolent 
Ispositions. The habitually cheerful 
man neither- contemplates the world 
through the gloom of misanthropy, nor 
the bright haze of imagination, but taking 
a calm and sober estimate of things as 
they really are, his mind is sufficiently 
braced, for active usefulness without be- 
cdming too refined for sober enjoyments. 
He is contented also to receive bis plea- 
sures through the medium of his duties ; 
and blessed with a capacity for being 
happy without the aid of high excite- 
ments, he is not driven to seek refuge in 
ideal creations. His mind is healthy. 

THE FIRST NEWSPAPER PRINTBD IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The following extract from the '^ His- 
torical Sketches of Charles the First,** 
&c. recently published, commemorates 
the first establishment of a newspaper 
in Scotland: — ^It is a remarkable fact, 
which history was either too idle to 
ascertain, or too much ashamed to re- 
late, ^at the anus of Cromwell com- 



mniltfated tb'S60tiMM,'wfui (Mtt&t ben^M^ 
the first newspaper whick had ever illuiBi<^^ 
natedtlie gloom of thcuoftfa. Each attoy 
carried its oWn printter wfth it^ eipectingei- 
ther to cbnvlbce by its^rciasoning; for to de- 
lude by its falsehood. KingCharles carried 
Robert Barker with him to Newcasde, in 
16^; and General "Cromw^ txnsttyeA 
Christopher Higgins to Leith, te 165^ 
When Cromwell had here es^blished a 
(^dcl, Higgms reprinted in Ncvember 
of the same year, which had been al- 
ready published at London, ** A Diomal 
of some passaares and affatrs for the' En- 
glish soldfiers." M^rttmut PdiHcui was 
first reprmted at Leith^ on the 16th of 
October, 1653. The reprintng of it #as 
transferred to Edinburgh, in Novttftber, 
1654, where it continued to' be published 
till the 11th of April, 1660, and was 
then reprinted under the name of Met' 
curius Fublicus. 

ARABIC SAYINGS. 

Reside where &ou wilt, acqah« know* 
ledge and virtue, and they will stand titde^ 
in uie place of ancestors : the man is* hf 
who can say," " See what I am," not he 
who says, "See what mly father was.*** 
— When God would display in broad day 
a virtue hidden in the shade, he excites 
against it the tongue of the envious. If 
the flame did not catch every thing snr- ' 
rounding, the exquisite perfumes of flie ' 
aloes would be unknown. — This life is 
but a fragile fragment, senseless is he 
who attaches himself to it : what is passed 
is dead ; what is to come is hidden ; thou 
hast only the moment in which thou 
breathest. Thy life is divided into two 
portions: consider well what they aret 
that which is gone, - is a dream ; that 
which remains, a wish. — Lit. Oaz. 

DESOLATE APPEARANCE 01)' ST. SEBASTIAN 
AFTER THE SIEGE. 

St. Sebastian, after the siege, exhibited 
a scene sufficient to blanch me hair, and^ 
wither the heart. Manv of the stre)9ts 
were bloWn up in hills of rubbish, not a 
house was left entire ; not a living thing 
was to be seen ; nor a sound heard through 
the lonely streets, sa^e the wind as it 
moaned through this city of the dead^- 
which stood in all the blackness of rabetti' 
ruin, far more appalling than the grass-*' 
grown and ivyed walls. Around the 
trenches, the dead, in some instances, had' 
been buried, but so partially, that their 
feet and hands were frequently to be seettl 
above the turf, with the flesh mouldering 
away, and the bones whitening in the air .- 
Along the ramparts and streets, thejr fd^ 
in groups, even as Ihey had been nk)^^ 
down ; and innmn^ral^ heM9, l^g^/^IM 
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warn, were ilrewn arou^d^ iHf^ vaiiobs 
sU^es of decays, and mangled and half* 
devoured by birds of prey. Numbers of 
dead bodies^ also, were floating beneath 
the walls^ followed by swarms of fishes, 
the effluvia arising from which was dread- 
ful. 

llODERN IMPBOVEMBNtS. 

The building Improvements in the 
metropolis, and iii the principal towns 
throughout the countrv are amongst the 
most characteristic evidences of the active 
and enterprizmg spirit of our generation — 
and, what is of far more importance, of 
the habits of cleanUness, the denre for 
cbmfortj the abhorrence of close, and 
crowded streets, which distinguish us from 
obr forefathers. The huddling together of 
London, at a time when land wAs of much 
less value, making every allowance for 
the diffierence of the currency, than at 

S resent, is a singula^ instance of the in- 
uence of habit, however inconvenient 
and ridiculous, upon the folk of '* the 
good oki times." The narrow streets of 
aU ancient towns of England were con- 
structed principally with remd to the fa- 
cilities which this crowded arrangement 
offered for defence, in a period when pro- 
perty was either exposed to the depreda- 
tions of border foes, or when it was ne- 
cessary for almost every town to take a 
part in the horrible civil contests that 
mrevsdled for two centuries amongst us. 
What was at first necessity, in progress of 
time became choice ;— and thus London, 
after the fire, was restored upon the old 
inconvenient and unhealthy principle. 
But we are getting wiser. Property in 
the city is too valuable for its owners to 
give up their shops and warehouses in 
close and dingy thoroughfares ; but they 
are more car^l of their comforts and en- 
joyments than their fathers ; they come to 
their houses of business in the day, and 
retire in the evening to their snug and 
happy villas* The same rational system 
is pursued in most of the great manufac- 
turing towns ; and thus the altered habits 
of the people have as much contributed to 
the extension of cities and their suburbs, 
as the increase of the population. While 
thb increase has been m twenty years at 
the rate of 31 per cent., the increase of 
houses has only been at the rate of 30 per 
cent. But the improvements of the me- 
tropolis, within the last ten years, have 
been especially directed to the great ob- 
ject of clearing the important, because 
wealthy and fashionable parts of the town 
of wretchedly-crowded hovels, to substi- 
tute for them splendid private residences 
and ^ops. Whatever may be Mr. Nash's 
ficbltectiiral defects, in matters of detail. 



thfo tov&lttir iB'Vnae* |fea(t oUigafitett» 
him, for the conception pnd eaeBolion of 
Regent Street, and the Reffenfa Park, 
He has done somethmg to redeeai London 
frotti the imputation of bemg the ngiiiBSt 
capital in the worid ; aiid fenr cities^ tvea 
tho:$6 of Italy^ of w4deh ^ speak a* won- 
ders of afchitectural magnific^ce, can 
present a drive equal to that from the 
Opera House to the Zoological GMxIens. 



ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF GLASS. 

Thb word glasa is tuppeaed to be de- 
rived from the German ^/mmhit, the naAse 
fbr ariiber, which it waa thosfrbt to re- 
semble in its transparency and brightness. 
Some imagine glaks to have been invented 
before the flood, and that Moses alluded 
to the sandi that glass was made of, when 
he said tp Zebulon— '^ They shall sUck of 
the abundance of the seas, and of treaintfes 
hki in the sand ;'* for in the inheritance 
of that tribe, or very near the frontier of 
it, ran the little river Belus, where a par- 
ticular kind of sand was to be found, of 
great use in the manufacture of fT^ass^ 
which Pliny corroborates by informmg us 
that glass was first accidentally discovered 
in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, 
by certain merchants driven thither by 
the fortune of the sea, who being obliged 
to live there and diess their victuals by 
making a fire on the ground, collected 
some of the plant kali, of which there 
was an abundance on the spot, for that 
purpose ; this herb being burnt to ashes, 
occasioned a vitrification of the sand and 
stones that adhered to it, thus producing 
glass, and afibrding a hint for the fabri- 
cation of it. 

The period when this discovery waff 
made, is involved in consklerable obscu- 
rity ; for it seems to be the general opi- 
nion, that what has been denominated 
glass in the Okl Testament, as well as in 
some df the translations from ancient 
Greek authors, ought rather to have been 
termed crystal : however, our knowledge 
of this invention is principally derived 
from the Romans : though Theophrastus^ 
who lived about 300 B. c, has given us 
some account of glass, which he also des- 
cribes as being made of the sand of the 
river Belus. 

The first glass-houses were erected at 
Sidon near the mouth of the Belus : but 
the dass-houses of Alexandria, were most 
celebrated among the ancients, for the 
skill and ingenuity ef the workmen em-^^ 
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pfoyed in them ; and from these the JRo* 
mans for a long tune procured all their 
glass-ware. 

Lucretkis^ who wrote about 60 b. c, 
is the earliest amon^ the Ls^ins who make 
aay mention of glass, which appears to 
have been brotfght into use at Kome in 
the time of Augustus ; and, if the follow- 
ing anecdote be true, the manufacture of 
it, under his successor, was carried to a 
far greater degree of perfection than the 
modems are capable of. 

It is related tiiat, in the time of Tibe- 
rius, an artificer in Rome, made a glass 
vessel of so tenacious a temper, that it 
was as difficult' to break as if it had been 
made of metal ; and which being thrown 
with great violence on the ground, in the 
presence of the emperor, was not broken, 
Vut bruised, and was immediat^y beaten 
into its former shape, by an instrument 
'Vbich the artificer had ready for that 
purpose. The emperor, who appeard to 
nave been rather more alarmed than 
pleased with the experiment, • inquired of 
the inventor if any other person besides 
himself was privv to this method of tem- 
liering glass, and rendering it malleable, 
and being answered in the negative, he 
ordered the nnfortunate artificer to be put 
to death, saymg, that if the art should 
l^ecome generally known, gold and 
Biiver would be of as litde value as 
4kt. 

Piiny observes, that in his time glass 
was made 'with the sand found at the 
mouth of the river Vultumus, between 
Cum» and the Lucrine Bay. This sand 
was very fine, and, being mixed with 
three. parts of the fossil alkali, and fused. 
Fas conveyed in a liquid state into other 
ft]maces, where it was formed into a mass 
eatted ammonitrum, which being again 
melted, became, pure glass, and was 
brought to the shape required by blowing 
with the breath, though some pieces were 
gEOund on a lathe, and others embossed in 
the same manner as gold and silver ; he 
further noticeK, that no substance was 
more manageable in receiving colours, or 
being formed into shape, than glass. 
And it appears Uo\n Martial, that glass 
was not only in common use for drinking 
vessels, but was likewise formed into bot- 
tlesy in which wine was kept ; and a re- 
gular company of glass manufacturers was 
soon afterwards established, near the 
Porta Capena, at Rome ; but the Romans 
in. general, preferred silver and gold, 
to glass, for the composition of their 
drinking vessels. 

Some square panes of a glazed mn- 
fhw weife discovered at Uerculaneum, 
which proves that the Romans made use 
of glass, as well as of the lapis specularis 



and phenf has, noticed bv Seneca, for 
the admission of light into their rooms. 

It is presumed, Uiat die manganese was 
made use of to purify glass in the time of 
Pliny, as he more than once remarks, 
that the magnet was employed in glass ; 
and under this name the ancieuts compre- 
hended manganese, though the term 
itself was first used by Albertus Mag- 
nus. 

The art of manufacturing glass into 
such ornaments as beads and amiilets, was 
known to the ancient Britons, long before 
the arrival of the Romans ; they also, 
according to Strabo, made vessels of glass, 
which were generally of a blue-green 
cast; but, as no notice is taken of this 
manufacture during the period of the Ro- 
man government, it was, probably, one 
of those arts which, being only known to 
the Druids, was lost on ue exterminatioii 
of that people by Suetonius PauUnus, 

The venerable Bede informs us, that 
the Abbot Benedict, about the year 674, 
first brought from Italy, artificers skilled 
in making of glass for the purpose of »laz- 
ing the church and monastery at Were- 
mouth ; and as St. Jerome, who wrote 
early in the fifth century, and Gregory 
of Tours, in the sixth century, make men- 
tion of windows formed of glass melted, 
and cast into thin plates, being used in 
their time, it would seem that this was one 
of the few arts, which . from its great uti- 
lity, was able to witnstand the shock of 
Go(hic devastation; yet glass windows 
were but rarely used on the continent, 
even in the twelfth century. Among 
Madox's collection of the 49th Henry 11^ 
is an abstract of a roll marked Woodstock, 
evincing that so long sl^o as 1265, glass 
wmdows were used in his palace, at that 
place, as also at Westminster ; and that 
Uhaucer's chamber windows were glared 
we gather from his Dreame: — 

" My windowB wherein shet echone. 
And through the g^aast the saDiM 78b*Be« 
Upon my bed with bright bemls, 
With many glad gUdy »treml«." h, 338. 

In a charter of Richard 11., 1386, men- 
tion is made of glass^ together with the 
manufacture of it for wmdows. The glass 
for Warwick Chapel, in the time of Henry 
VI., was procured from abroad, at two 
shillin&p a foot ; and it seems to be the 
genersd opinion, that most of the windows 
in this country were made of lattice^ and 
not of glass, till the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. William Harrison, 
who wrote in 1577, observes, ^ '^ ^at of 
old time, our countrie houses, jz^^^ of 
glass, did use much lattice^ and th^^ada 
either of wicker, or line rifts of x^e, in 
checker- wise ; I read also, fii^'^^/of 
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tbeJbetter 9ort, in and before the times of 
the Saxons, did make panels of home, in- 
stead of glasse, and fix them in wood 
calmes, but as home in windows is now 
quite laid dowA in every place, so our 
lattices are also growne into lesse use, 
because glasse is nearly as cheape, if 
not better, than the other." But glass 
windows were not introduced into the 
better sort of farm-houses in the country, 
till the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Venetians, about the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, became 
celebrated for their glass manufactories at 
Mureno ; and from that time till the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, they ge- 
nerally supplied the rest of Europe with 
this article. . Our ancestors generally 
dr^nk out of cups made either of wood, 
horn, or metal ; cups of crystal glass 
were imported from Venice during the 
reign of James I., aud were placed in re- 
cesses, as objects of value and curiosity, 
along with the china and plate, in tiie 
time of Charles 11. A manufacture of 

flass was first established in London, in 
557, and was considerably improved in 
1635, by the adoption of pit, or sea-coal, 
instead of wood. Soon afterwards, a mo- 
nopoly was granted to Sir Robert Man- 
8ell, to import the fine Venetian flint 
glasses for drinking ; the art of making 
which was not brought to perfection be- 
foie the reiffn of WiOiam UL In 1670, 
the Duke of Buckingham, having procur- 
ed some artists from, Venice, introduced 
the manufacture of fine glass into Eng- 
land, with so much success, as, in the 
course of a century, to have surpassed the 
productions o! the Venetians themselves. 

^he art of casting glass in plates was 
invented by Abraham Thevant, a French- 
man, in 1688, and first practised in this 
couii^ at Prescott, in Lancashire, in 
1773. 

The art of tinging the glass with various 
colours, was known to me ancients, and 
practised at Alexandria ; for we- read that 
cups manufactured at that place, were 
presented to the emperor Adrian, which 
sparkled with colours of every kind, and 
Strabo says, this was efibcted by a pecu- 
liar earth which was only to be met with 
in Egypt. In some collections of antiqui- 
ties at Home, are pieces of glass so per- 
fectly coloured and transparent through- 
out, that they were frequently uken for 
jewels. 

What m;aterials the ancients had for co- 
louring glass is unknown ; but it is cer- 
tain that metallic calces must have been 
employed, as these pigments alone are 
capable of withstanding the heat of the 
glass furnaces. 



The process of tinging glass and ena- 
mels, by preparations of gold, is first de ' 
tailed by Neri, in his Art of Making 
Glass, published in 1611, which was im- 
proved upon by the gold calx or precipi- 
tate, invented by Kulkel, who, about me 
year 1680, made a cup of ruby glass for 
the Elector of Cologne, weighing not leas 
than twenty-four pounds, a full inch in 
thickness, and of an equally beautiful co- 
lour throughout. Drmking-glasses with 
gilt edges, were first manufactured at 
Bohemia and other places in Germany. 

Pamting on glass and in enamel may, 
in certain respects, be considered as bran- 
ches of the art of colouring glass ; origi- 
nally it consisted in the arrangement of 
pieces of glass of different colours, in 
some sort of symmetry, constituting a kind 
of Mosaic work; afterwards, when an 
attempt was made to represent figures, and 
to delineate the ixSereat shades of their 
draperies, the figures were drawn in 
black, with water colours, and the drape- 
ries attached to it by separate glasses of 
the colour required. About the year 
1500, a French painter at Marseilles; dis- 
covered a method of incorporatme the co- 
loured drawings themselves on the glasv, 
by exposing it to a proper decree ef heal 
aner tiie colonrs had been laid on ; and 
this invention was con^derably improved 
upon, by Albert Durer, ancl Lucas, of 
Leyden. 

This art is supposed to hare been in- 
troduced into England in the reign of John, 
and was at first exercised by ordinary 
tradesmen, from plans drawn by artists. 
Walpole produces instances of it in the 
reign of Henry m. ; and he traces the 
history of it from the Reformation, (when 
misgmded zeal destroyed siost of the mo- 
numents of it in our churches,) throu^ 
a series of professors to the present time; 

The art of cutting or eagnmas en ghss 
by means of Ae lapidary's wheel, is no- 
ticed by Pliny, and was revived by Cas- 
par Lehmann, in the beg&ming of the 
seventeenth century. The diamond is 
first mentioned as being appUsd to this 
purpose by Francis I. of France ; soon 
after whieh, festoons and other orna- 
ments, cut wifii a diamond, became ex- 
tremely common on the Venetian glasses. 
Previous to this ifiscovery, emery, and 
^arp-pointed instruments of hard steel, 
and sometimes a red<«faet ison, were used 
by the glaziers for the purpose of dividing 
the glass. 

A method of fbrming glass to resemble 
porcelain, by reducing it to a less 
vitrified state, was invented by Reatiimir, 
about 1740. ' \ 

Musical glasses are of German origin, 
and were mtroduced into England in 1760. 
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Coimtrtetf. 

FITNBRiX GARLANDS. 

In ihis nalioD, as ^ell as others^ by 
4he abundant zeal pf our ancestors, vir- 
nnity was held in great estunation, so 
waft those which died in thajt state were 
rewarded at' thiair death with a garland or 
crown iKk tbeir heads^ denoting -Iheir tri- 
nmphant victory over the Iqsts of the 
flesh. This honour was also extended 
to a widow, pronded she had been wed- 
ded but onoe. The garlands or crownis 
n^ed for the ^^eiemony, were beautifully 
wrought in fllagtee work, with gold and 
silver wdrc, 'in reseinblance ofmTrtle, 
withrwhich ^tet the iunebtial gauands 
of the ancients iveoe always compost, 
whose lewres were, fastened jto hoops of 
laeger wire of iron, lined ' with doth of 
flolver. - 

Besideis these crowns the ancients had 
also dieir depository garlands, the use of 
which contiuiMd tul of late years, and 
may peiiiaps iStUl oontipue in some parts 
of Eogbiul. These garlands, at the 
ibneral of tthe deceased, were carried 
solennly before thecorpse by .two maids, 
and ^terwards hung up in some conspi- 
oaonq place withm the church. They 
w^re made in the followiug manner :^^ 
the lower rim, or circlet, was a broad 
hoop of wood, whereunto was fixed, at 
^be ddes, part of Mo other hoops, crosa- 
higeach other at the top,^:at nigtit angles, 
^ch formed the upper .part, being about 
one-third bnger.than the* width. Theie 
hoope were wholly covered with artifi- 
cial jAowers of paper, dyed horn, jaad 
flilk, and more or less beautiful, .accoe- 
4tineiio ihe^killcHTithe ingenuity of ;the 
peif^rlner. |In:4ha vacancy of the inside 
RQinithe >top, hug while paper, cut in 
iorm of gloves, whereon was written the 
deceased's .name and ag^, &c. together 
#iih long /dins of^arioiis,cobttred.papi^ 
-or ribbons ;'niese were manyiimes mtec- 
«ixed wMi'gflded or painted empty sh^ 
•f "blown eggs, as farther ornaments, pr 
itmay be, as emblems of bubbles or bit- 
terness of this life ; whilst other garlands 
had eniy a • solitary hour-glass hanging 
therein, '« a more significant i^mbol: i)f 
lawrtaUty. 



No. 16. 



ARISTIDES ADRIANENSIS. 

Aki^tidbs Adrianbnsis was much af- 
fected with contemplation, who[not being 



■aturally piomDt to oratory, yet throng 
his painral inaiMry, he attained to an 
incomparalAe stndn of elocntion. W^en 
Mark Antonihe, the Emperor, was at, 
Smyrna, where he had been for ^e spate 
of three full days, before this orator 
would afibrd him his attendance; at 
length coming td wait on his princely 
Majesty, it was the Emperor*s first ques- 
tion, — ' Why solute before we saw theef * 
The Rhetor's reply was, * We were, O 
King ! taken up with a theorem, but die 
-mind being under meditation, must not 
be withdrawn Otom that if seeketh.' An- 
tonine being '^ell pleased with this re- 
turn, put this question BJtm to him, 'When 
shaH 1 hear thee f * whom the orator thus 
answered, ^ Propound to-day, and ^^ciu 
shaH hear to-morrow^ for we are not 6f 
those that Vomit forth" things, but of them 
that do all things accurately!* PhiloEr- 
tratus calls him the builder of Sm3^rna'; 
for ^at city beiiig destroyed by a mo^ 
fearful earthquake. Anstides wrote a 
lunentable letter to the Emperor, — such a 
letter as made him weep ; and it so far 
prevailed with him, that in the end he 
conde^ended to rebuild it. 

Aristides is said to have possessed the 
sublimity of Thucidides, the sweetness of 
Herodotus, and fhte' force and gravity of 
Demosthenes. 'The triune beauties con- 
eentrated into a li^asorable confection 
ibr l^e mind^ were ii^prthy of imitation, 
and remain monumetits of genius, l^ 
whijch all may be taught. P. 



NOVEI« ARTILLERY. 

A gentleman of the name of Sievier, 
has recently invented a method of project- 
ing shot, which consists in making the 
shot with a cylindrical chamber, so as to 
pass freely on to a maundid or bar, fixed 
on trunnions, a powder chttnber being 
formed at the bottom of the cylindrical 
cavity in the shot. The powder is inflam- 
ed by means of a touch-hole in the shot, 
in the usual way. A charge of powder 
thus used is found to produce effects veigr 
much surpassing those of a shot of equtl 
weight thrown IVom a cannon ; and thus 
' accoimted for, by supposing that the fbre6 
of recoil, which in a cannon is so Igreat 
as to throw it a considerable distance 
backwards, is added in the new^bim p^' 
shot to the usual quantity of projecfile forcfe'. 
The experiments made with shot weighing 
up to twenty-five pounds were successfm 
both as to force and direction, jand.^adrr 
vantage gained as to lightness in^thcuapH' 
paratus is extraordinary. - 
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The rudeness of the Doctor to ladies 
was sometimes extreme. To a lady, who 
had vfintQred to oppose hkn with more 
warmth ^f temper, than cogency of reasoa- 
ioj^, aod who afterwards apologized for 
herself by saying^ " that it is lie privi- 
lege of women to talk nonsense," the 
Doctor replied, ** No, madam, it is not 
their privuegje, but their infirmity. Ducks 
would walk if they could, but nature suf- 
fers them only to waddle" 

XADT INGLBBT's RECEPTION OP OLITRE 
CROMWELL. 

„ . . After the battle of Marston Moor, 

ifl&g and blue, and also gdd ana silver Cromwell, returning from the pursuit of a 

inks, were much used ; •the ted was made pvtv of royalists, purposed to stop at 

from Vermillion, cinnabar, «nd carmine *. Ripley, the seat of Sir William Ingleov ; 

ilie purple from the murex, one sort of ajad having an officer of his troop a rela< 



ANCIRMT INK. 

Lamp-black, or the Hacktidcen ffon 
burnt ivory, and soot from furnaces and 
baths, according to Pliny and others, 
formed the basis ^f the ink used by old 
writers. It has also been conjectered, 
that the black liquor of ^e scuttle-fi^ 
was ^frequently employed. Of whatever 
ingredients it i^as made, it is certain, fcom 
chemical analysis, from the blackness and 
solidity in the most ancient manuscripts,' 
and from an inkstand found at HercUla- 
neom, in which the ink appears like a 
thick oil, that the ink then made was much 
more opaque, as well as encaustic, than 
what is used at present. Inks« r* ' 



which, named the purple encaustic, 
set apart for the sole use of the emperors. 
Golden ink was used by the Greeks much 
np;ore than bj the Romans. The maotf* 
faclure^th of it, and of silver ink, mks 
a distinct and ^tensive, as yfeW as luctii< 



tion of Sir William's, he sent him to an- 
nounce his arrival. Having sent hi his 
name, and obtained an audience, he was 
answered bv the lady, that no such per- 
sdns should be admitted there ; adding, 
that she had force sufficient to defend her- 



tiy^ l^uaness, in the middle ages : and s^lf and that house against all rebels. The 



another distinct business, was liml of in- 
scri^Hng the Htles, capitals, as wdl as em- 
phatic wotfUs, in cdonred and gdld or 
spvfT ink^.-^tTeek. Rev, 



officer, on his part, represented the extreme 
fdlly of making any re^stance, and that 
the safest way would be to admit the 
General peaeeablv. After much persua- 
sion, the lady iook the advice of her kins- 
man, and *recdved Cromwell at the gate 
of the lodge, with a pair of pistols stuck 
in her apron strings ; and having^ told him 
die expected nduer he nor his soldiers 
would oehave im^roper^, led the way to 
the hall, where, sitting on a sofa, she pas- 
_ sed the whole night. At fiis departure, 

his wife's bTace\ct as a ring upon Jiis in the morning, the lady observed,— " It 
thumb ; and his sandal was longer by a ^^s well he had behaved in so peaceable 

ftutt than antr mfViAr t<iaii*e ' Ma •wnm a ,. .»»»•.<%.. ^^. 4'k»« U^J it V,^^^ ^aI.^ :.«. 



A TALL iBMPBROR. 

Maxinunus, Empeiorof Rome, 
eight feet and a half in height ; he wore 



foot than any other man's. ' He was a 
llrracian, baroarous, cruel, and despised 
of rfft' men ; and fulfilled the proverb, 
^ That high rooms are alwaysiU-fumi^- 



edf 



7lia graaUat /virtue often Um 
Xa Vodlw of the mlddte site. 



VJIBNCH BRAVERX AND GALLANTRY. 

In the midst of the most dreadful car- 
nage before the walls of Messour, the 



eiq^oits jiereafter amoqg the ladies." 

lj|«^ -t]ieei^hree4)Tee«pt»to:o»rcy tltrovgli life i 
< m^ JH* aad say nothiner/ tf ;thaa haat « 

ful-^v /-'•KIHS 'AND LI7S. 
TMifo^^llik^Nrhatielline? I'lltdlfheefideiid: 
LUMlM^ coaveya eadi mortai to his wA 



a manner ; for that, had it been otherwise, 
he should not have left that house alive.'* 

EPIGBAM. 

Quod aatlare potettt dives netura ministrat, 
Pbtronibs. 

(We are more indebted to our health. 

Than to ToltiptuoaA taste ; 
Temp'raQce inaures the body wtaltt, 

Miafortianea cannot waste. P* 

IMPBOJUPTU, 
adine a Couplet in Number 34 
the ° Olio,' on the name Death, 
iigned P. 
Tonr contributor P. wtmm hard ridden with 



Stared by jp^o^A hi the fac«» and assafiot by 
Blne1>evils; 

l4et hia damps hencaforth ceaae, for the rea- 
son I'm giving. 

A^ in Cliasteery Lane he may laugh with the 

i* Bfr« Living ia a Tanow^Ohandler reaiding 
In C^Mpfery Lane. 
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muvsi amy ei^rimoloss^ 



DATS. OATS. 



C0RRBSP0NDIN6 CHROMOLOGT. 



Sept. 10 



Wed. 



St. Palcherla. 

Sun rit 12m at i 

— seteaS 6 



9tpt. lOjSt. 1 
ca 
br 
fe 

rli 
of 



ThursSts. Protas an4 
Hyadnthua. 
High Water, 
16iP af 3 morn 
31 d even 



12 



Frf. 



13 



Satur. 



-14 



SUN. 



Mond 



Tues. 



1827 
icl 

n 

mi 
of 

ad 
SI 
ed 

puoiicanon* 

"Hiese ea 

of Va] 
1709.— 1 

chronl 



St. Eanswide. 
San ris- tUm af 6 
-Mto 24 Q 



St. Eulogiua. 

High Water 
17m af 4 morn 
34 ft ofterD 



\5th Sun. after 

Trinity 
Lbs. for the Dat| 
3ft c. Jeremiah, m 

36 c ev 

Exaltation of the 

Holy Cross. 



St. Nicetas. 
Sun ris 42m af 5 
18 6 



Sts. Cornelius & 

St. Cyprian. 
Moon's fir. quar, 
27m af 11 night. 



14 



onthi 
theDi 
in ami 
Frenc] 
gavetl 
and itf 
12|Tbis sail 
first C 

the7tl , , 

founded by herself* on the sea coast* near Folk- 
stone, in Kent. 

On this day OliTer Cromwell made a trfamphal 
entry Into London from Scotland. 
*^ St. Eulogiua was made Bishop of Antioch by the 
Patriarch Anastasius } and was rafted to the pa- 
triarchal dignity a. o. 588. He died in the year 
606. 

I7ft9.— Died at Quebec, the gaflant general James 
Wolfe, in the moment of victory, from a wound re- 
ceived in the breast whilst encountering the enemy 
on. the heights of Abraham. This hero in his last 
moments being told the French were flying, ex- 
claimed, **Then I die contented,** and instantty 
expired. 

This festival was first celebrated a. d. 61ft, when 
Heraclius, emperor of Rome, after having subdued 
Chosroe, king of Persia, and recovered the Holy 
Cross from him, which he had previously plun- 
dered Jerusalem of, carried it Imck to the city 
barefoot. The Greek church on this day perform 
the ceremony of kissing the cross. 

1544,— The city of Bologna surrendered on this 
day to the arms ' " '*" 

This saint was bu 
of the eastern < 

1612.— The memo 
Uon of MoBCov 
direction of G< 
city being Inves 
This dreadful l 
the entire city v 

These saints are r 
was chosen pof 
bishop of Cart] 
tyrdom took pli 
tion of the Ctirisuans by Qallns. 

1824— Died on this day, Louis XVIII, king of 
France, jut. 68. Louis in his early days bore the 
reputation of being an elegant scholar, and s 
roan of wit. 
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See Page 14a. 



A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 

Mnlorum est esca volaptaii qua homines 
«apioiitar, ut liamo pisces, Cicbro. 

No nver in Europe can boast of more 
Tomanl^ beaat]^ than the Rhine : vestiges 
sUirteihain on its banks of the halb and 
casdes of those rude barons whose deeds 
have famished subjects for numberiess 
'worlcs of fiction. Many of these places 
were the strongholds of men, whose 
swords were ever at the service of the 
highest bidder. In the long and devasta- 
ting wars of the Low C!ountries^ hundreds 
of these reckless spirits were engaged on 
either side. The daring conduct of the 
tenants of these castles was continually a 
subject of complaint, for they scrupled 
not to attack and plunder the traveller, 
when war did not allow them a chance of 
obtaining booty in another way. These 
outrages at length roused the indignation 
of the Emperor, and some of die leaders 
of those desperate bands paid the forfeit of 
Iheir teraeritr with their fives. 

Vot. n, L 



Towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there lived, near to the town of Ober- 
Wessel, a German Baron, named Albert 
Von Staufibnburgh, who, from the part he 
had taken with the Duke of Alva, in the 
wars of Flanders, had rendered himself 
exceedingly obnoxious to his neighbours 
At the time our tale commences, he had 
returned home, satiated with plunder and 
bloodshed, and accompanied by a lady of 
most exquisite beauty, whom he had wed- 
ded while absent. She was the daughter 
of a Spanish captain of foot, and had ac- 
companied her father into Flanders, where 
the Baron first saw her. Her beauty 
made a, strong impression on the iron heart 
of her admirer, who demanded her hand 
of her father, llie Spaniard considered 
the match as most advantageous; and, 
though his daughter shrunk from it, he 
persisted in his determination that she 
should become Uie bride of the Baron* 
Resistance to this mandate was vain, — 
their nuptials were solemnized immediate- 
ly, and Von Stauffenburgh returned to his 
castle on the Rhine. 

During the first few weeks, the caalle 
was a scene of gaiety and splendour ; but 
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it shortly resumed its former appearance, 
and it^ lovely mistcess was often lefit to 
meditate on her lonely situation, while her 
sifiiXK lord was engaged in the chase, or 
jcajrousing with the neighbouring barons. 

The castle was a stupendous and gloomy 
structure, and its dark shadows were re- 
nted in the cleax wafers of the Rhine. 
It stood on an almost inaccessible rock, 
and was considered impregnable before 
the invention of artillery. Such was the 
place to which Von Stauffenburgh brought 
nis beautiful bride. But the dull abode of 
her lord was not her only cause of sor- 
row. There was one to whom she had 
sworn eternal love and constancy, — one 
who had loved her with all the warmth of 
early passion, — whom she still hoped 
was ignorant of her marriage- But it was 
a vain hope : the news had reached the 
ears of Guzman di Vigliar, whose grief 
may be j^oxe easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

It was on a lonely evening in the 
• month ai June, that two horsemen were 
observed proceeding along the banks of 
the U\i\ne, in the directio» of Ober-Wes- 
sel. The rich half armour of the fore- 



most rider^ consisting of back and breast, 
witli the pauldrons and vambraces, and 
the jack boots of tou^h and pliant lea- 
ther, reaching to the middle of ^e diigh, 
shewed that the wearer was above the 
rank of an ordinary trooper ; and the 
remains of a red plume, wnich waved in 
his dinted, burgonet, plainly mdic^ited 
thai he had lately been where blows h«4 
fallen thick an4 f^- The second hone* 
man had the appearance of a servant or 
loUower, and tnoush he appeared weary, 
from hard travelung, his countenance 
partook not of that deep melancholy 
which was stamped upon his master's^ 
whose hands soaxce held the bridle of 
his jaded steed, but rested l^avily on ths 
saddle bow, while the tired aouoal wa$ 
suffered to proceed at its own pace along 
the rugged road. At length a sudden 
turn brought them in view of the town ; 
when the foremost rider, appaiceotly with 
an effort to shake off his meUncholy« 
plunged his spurs into his hoik's flauKSi 
and pushed lorward with a rapid pace. 
The appearance of an armed stranger was 
a circumstance that attracted b^ little 
observation in those unsettled times^ 8P 
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tlMt tlie triivelfers enured the town, after 
rtphiog to a few aueqtions, without dif- 
ficulty^ and repaired to one of the best inns 
it afforded^ whejre ihevtook up their abode. 

It was not long, however, before the 
coDciuot q( the strangers was watched. 
. The ujeans they had taken to screen tbem- 
selve? from observation, drew tfie at- 
tenti<»i of the townspeople to them, and 
inany uncharitable hints were given to 
the host regarding the stiang^is. Their 
outgoings and their ingoings were nar- 
rowly watched ; for it was n ot until the 
evening Uw9^ advancea tnarmey crtrr *w* 
the inn, and they were t^en not long ab- 
sent. Some gossips set them down as 
part of a ^ang of banditti, while others 
were inclmed to think them spies ; but 
many V^t still farther, and judged from 
t^^r swarthy complexions tliat they were 
no others than his Satanic Majesty and 
his Prime Minister ; indeed so firmly 
persuaded were the latter that the stran- 
geis were not of this world, that as they 
rode down the street, suspicious glances 
were cast on each side of their ste^, no 
doubit in 4he ^pe of discovering a cloven 
foot, or 9ome other devili^ appendage. 
But these gentlemen were doomed to ex- 
perience disappointment, and nothing ap- 
peared to warrant their uncharitable sus- 
picions. 

Since the arrival of the strangers, they 
had never held communion with any of 
the townspeople, but appeared to shun ob- 
servation as much as possible. It, there- 
fore, occasioned some surprise, >yhen one 
evening a horseman, who w?is known to 
be one of the retainers of the BaiK>n Von 
Stauffenbm^, arrived at 4be inn^ «nd in- 
quired for tfie stranger Knight. He was 
immcdiatejy shewn into ^n apartment 
T^here the Knight sat, ii,nd afM^r closing 
the door, he said, in a low ^uif voice, 

** Bear ye the nan^e of Guzman di 
Vigliar?" 

" I do," was the replyr^' What 
would'et ^on have with we i" 

The grisly messenger .drew from his 
belt 9. long p^rionei— and wjUh the ramp 
lod took out the charge, from which he 
produced a small piece of paper, clumped 
up as though used for the wadding. This 
motioo somewhat startled the ICnight, 
whMe hand was already on the hilt of 
his sword, when the messenger waving 
his hand, presented the paper. 

" Fear not," said he ; " beie is a billet 
from one ye have long sought — ^uick, 
read it, and, let me have your answer ; 
for my head will be forfeit if the Baron 
shoula discover my absence and su^ect." 

With hands that quivered witli emo- 
tion, the knight spread the paper, and as 
he le^d its contents ^e cold drops started 



on his forehead, and his countenance as- 
swpedalividhue. The messenger beheld 
it,— a devilish smile played for a mo- 
ment upon his meagre countenance, and 
then settled down into a low and repulsive 
scowl. The Knight in the mean time, 
pnued a few lines, and putting the paper 
into the hands of the messenger, together 
with several gold pieces, he said— 

" Carry this, g6od fellow, to thy mis- 
tress, and say I will be punctual." 

" The messenger took the paper, and 
bowing, departed* After draining a glass 
IJ half a^hJiirr MP^SJ^i?'se, and 
Von Stauffenburgh, * '^ 

" Well, Herman," paid the Baron,— 
" what success hast had ?" 

Herman unsheathed his lon^ rapier, 
and held it up^r-it was covered with blood, 

f' Ha!" cried Albert, *' wert thou 
forced to use cold iron ?*' 

'' Nothing less ! My lady's messenger 
was firm, and drew upon me — but he'll 
tilt no more," 

'* Hast thou killed him ?" 

" Ay." 

f' Wherehast thou bestowed the body?" 

'* In the bed of the river — a ^agment 
of a rock sunk it deep enough.** 

" And the Galliard— where is he ?" 

*' At Ober-Wessel — here is his billet 
in reply. ^* 

The Baron took the paper, and lus eye 
glanced over the contents. 

" 'Tis well," said he, with an air 0$ 
fiendish triumph ; " but how ^adl it h». 
delivered ?" 

*' Leave it to ine, my Lord,** sai4 
Herman ; '' 'twill be easy to say that 
Iieopold gave it me, with strict orders to 
deliver it to none but my lady.** 

*' Good — here is something for thy 
faithful services," placing a purse heavily 
charged into Herman's hand — ^^ Go an4 
deliver the billet." 

The evening came. The Baroness Von 
Staufieuburgh sat in her chamber in tor- 
turing suspense : she looked from her 
latticed window down on the clear stream^ 
which wa^ed the rock on which thj9 
castle stood. The sun was descending 
fast, but the swallows skimmed over the 
surface of the waters, and the finny tribe 
shewed their golden scales as they jumped 
to seize the sportive gadfly, which danc(9^ 
witfiin their, reacts. The stream flowed 
on unruffled, save when at times the coot 
or teal dived beneath its surface. Th^ 
song of the fisherman was heard as he 
rowed home, and the eagle winged her 
flight dirough the clear blue space, and 
sought her resting place among the highest 
rocks which bordered the Rhine. 
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The Baroness looked on the scene— the Baron discharced a pijol full in the 

how beaoUful I— how tranquil '.— But a face of Guzman. The deadly shot passed 

fierce war raged in her bosom, which through his brain,-lhe Cavaber sprung 

heaved like a billow. She wept not— convulsively from the floor, andmstanuy 

her hand pressed her burning brow, which expired. ^^u^^^v- 

throbbed wildly against her long and ala- It was some moments before the smoke , 

basterftn«^r»-io tears relieved her mind's which filled the chamber c»^ar«*-**5' 

auffuish. " She gazed long and intently on when the Baron strode forward and tixed- 

the stream, when a small boat was seen ly regarded, for some momente; the b^ 

approaching, rowed by two figures. A of his foe. So intently was he engaged, 

signal from the Baroness was answered, that he forgot, for a moment, his wreicD- 

jmd ihe boat advanced rapidly. She sank ed partner ; when on l'>;»king roun^m. 



on her seat, overpoweredjwithj^ 

little wot she of the storm that was gather- 
ing over her head. 

The Baron had become acquainted with 
the arrival of Guzman at Ober-Wessel— 
Uieir messages had been observed, and 



tempted to pass out by the door of the 
chamber ; but it was still fastened, as he- 
had directed, on the outside. Ho drew 
aside the tapestry which covered the waHs, 
but she had not concealed herself ; when, 
on a sudden, the > horrid truth flashed 
across his brain. He flew to the window 



Herman was employed to intercept the and looked down. There, on a rock, 

-letter which appomted the meeting. He whitened with age, lav the body of the 

had done this, though not without taking Baroness. He gazed, with fallen jaw 

the life of the messenger; and the Baroness and distended eye- balh, on the dieadfol 

was deceived by the excuse which Herman spectacle. She moved— -she waved her 



made for her page's absence. 

In the side of the rock on which the 
castle stood was a cave, which communi- 
cated with a subterraneous passage, lead- 
ing to the chamber of the Baroness. 
Gozman and his servant arrived at it, and 
entering the passage described in the Ba- 
roness's letter, he ascended the narrow 
stairs which ran between the wall, passed 
through the panel which she had already 
drawn aside, and stood before his mis- 
tress- Who shall describe their meeting ? 
— She rose from her seat, — tottered to- 
wards him, and sank senseless into his 
arms. 

** Inez," said the Cavalier, in a half- 
stifled voice>" look up, I conjure thee." 

She seemed to revive at the sound of 
his voice, and opened her eyes. A burst 
of bitter scalding tears came to her relief, 
and roused her to a state of consciousness. 

'* Oh ! Guzman," she said, " do not 

npbraid me, my father !"— At the 

same instant a sound as of cautious foot- 
jMeps was heard near the panel — '' Ah ! 
we are lost," faintly shrieked the wretched 
Baroness, — '* Fly, Guzman, fly I** 

The Cavalier flew to the door of tlie 
chamber, — ^it was secured ! — he turned to 
the panel, and was about to enter, when 
the gaunt form of Albert Von Stauffen- 
bargh barred the entrance ! 

The Baroness threw herself at the feet 
of her lord, and clasped his knees, but 
her tongue denied its office. 

** Away, woman !" said the Baron, 
calmly, spuming her from him, and she 
fell on the floor of the chamber. 

" Monster !" cried the Cavalier, un 
sheathing his sword,— but at that moment 



arm — as if in token of forgiveness, — her 
eyes were once turned on ^r fierce lord, 
and then closed for ever. J. Y. A — n. 



COLUMBUS. 

AN BI.BOir. 

(For the Olio.) 1 

Bevered Alphonso, wive Anselmo't son. 
Through rich Iberla*« vast domain was 
known ; 
Heridc deeds his peerless glory won. 
When Charles and PhiUp toil*d to flU the 
throne. 
While envious Gaul reluctant heard hift name -, 
Affrighted Austria, trembling, own'd hfm 
brave} 
From ancient chivalry he form'd his fame. 

Nor more asplr'd to conqunr than to save. 

Tet when the sons of tbund'ring war were 

chain'd. 

And peace to Philip gave the wish'd-for 

crown i 

The Jealous king his captain's pleas disdain'd, 

And paid his merits with a distant frown. 
Alphonso, fraught with virtue's conscious 
pride. 
The hq>e of power, that soul of courts re- 
sign'd) 
He sought his nati?e towers near Tagus* side. 
Bright In the air their glittering honours 
shin'd. 
Here rural Joy in ev'ry shape he sought. 
Learning** >w«et lord, or mnslc't soothing 
nniins 
Still rose the rankling, the obtrusive thought. 
And smiling nature shew*d her charms in 
vain. 
One eve as waud'ring by the crystal flood. 
He thought of thanldess friends and V&b« 
qtdshM foes. 
Unusual mnrmurs shook the nelghbourinf 
wooitL 
And flrom the parted ground a spectre rose. 
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His brow in^)etti^aval bonoara grteed, 
'QQebaiid'aobftK and guiding compAra held, 
-A golden helm the other close embrac'd^ 
His purple vestments in the sc 
Dim foded lustre in hiscb*««rt0 

By torturlQB eaM-and^lBappointment torn j 
Superior v^rnEe d^aifl^d his mien, 

Rut virtxte, fAendless, desolate, forlorn. 
M«J«5tre he began, *' Dost thou complain 

Of umrequited worth and friends ingrate ) 
Is not ihy country that perAdions Spidn. 
From whom Columbos met contempt and 
hat^? 
At Oenoa, btopy then in Freedom's sway, 
'Ifidst arts^ni arms, I drew my earliest 
breath; 
And soon, directed by Ambition's ray, 
On the proud waves I dared fatigue and 
death. 
By Genius led n^w cltmfitea to explore } 

By Science nrg'd the bold design to try; 
The plan that Rel^son taught to Spain I bore, 
And won the crafty monarch's fav'rite eye. 
Fearless tbe undiscovered main I plough'd. 

My crew rebellious, thwarted each design j 
With hellish frerray my destruction vow'd: 
Think if thou canst, how hard a taslc was 
mine ? 
The nearest limit of the world unknown. 

These eyes Iberian chief did first behold s 
That world, whose riches now support your 
throtie, 
The new world destin'd to transcend the old. 
Tlie sight how rapturous ! with religious awe 
I kissed the earth, and bless'd heav'n's. guid- 
ing care. 
Here beasts and birds unknown and rare I 

Extensive forests, and Savannah's fair. 
Yet here I rested not,— 'twas I descry'd 

Rich Mexico, in wealth without a peer. 
Here Spain in guiltless blood her poignard 
dyed. 
From such barbarity these hands were clear. 
The hiw of kindness taught by God to man. 

In ev*ry action, charm'd my enraptur'deye : 
Mine was the social, the commercial plan. 
That Und to land should mutual wants sup- 
ply. 
Where's my reward ?"— At this an airy tear 

Stood trembling in his visionary eye : 
'* My restless foes obuin'dthe regal ear. 
Prepared by sordid avarice to comply. 
A m^n.soul'd wretch, of courts the scourge 
and shame, 
Grac'd with the royal mandate cross'd tbe 
main : 
Now blush Alphonso for thy country's fame, 
Zn fetters bound, I travelled back to Spain. 
Ungrateful Spain ! for thee, though health 
decay'd. 
Thy firm adventurer stemm'd the unknown 
sea: 
Thy good the claims of nature far outwelgh'd. 
Friends, country, kindred, I forsook for 
thee! 
Thy peijur'd king my vow'd reward denied, 

His royal gratitude a prison prov'd j 
Forgot in dull obscurity I died, 
Though once by millions prals'd, admired, 
beloved. 
Let all henceforth beware, where tyrants rule. 
Nor court renown, nor noble actions dare : 
Cold fix'd neglect awaits the prosu'rous fool. 

Nor e'en his life shaU iealous envy spare. 
But gen'rous Britain, still to honour true. 

With liberal hand deserv'd reward bestowsj 
No slighted sons to thee for iustice sue, 
But warm with certain hope each bosom 
^ws. 
Patient for thee the skilful artiste serve. 
To tbet the nges shall their toils address ; 



fibcnre tonin the honours they' deserve^ 
^VVear ^m through life, and e'en In death 

poietfss." 
•nitt j»b8ntoi« sunk, — Alphonso, starting cried, 
■"^When suth hard fdte repaid such worth 

divine, 
Shall I complain ?— A vaunt, resentful pride. 
Be conscious merit's silent plaudit mine." 

K. 



ADVENTURES OF A CORKSCREW. 

(For the Olio.) 
** What ho ! Drawer ! So, sirrah ! » coric- 



AMd ••«Mr. while you serve, bring wine with- 
out one. 
Your wine without, Lackthought, were a 

brain 
Without a tongue, to give ite bright thooghfta 

words ; 
A casket with no key, to free its pearls i 
A house without a door ; a world of wit. 
Within a nutshell crammed, to some poor 

fool 
Who has not wit enough to crack it ; a bell 
Without a sound j a poet without rhymes > 
An Eden with stone walls, without a gate 
Through which to steal, and pluck forbidden 

fi-ult. 
Your corkscrew, knave, is wine's expositor. 
Expounder, illustrator ; his prime minister, 
His sole executor, that makes the old man 

bleed: 
His craek cfairurgeon,that open* his full veins. 
And leU his best blood out. It Is the worm 
Which never dies, though many it doth kill. 
Sirrah! slow knave! if yon have any hope 
To palm wine bibber's pence, forget no more 
With your Faleruian to bring tbe key. 
The corkscrew hight. Were I a ready wit. 
Which, thank my purse, X am not, I would 

sing 
Or say much in your corkscrew's praise," 

Merry Doings at Islington. 

I was created in Sheflfield ; my parent 
was au eminent cutler ; but as I was only 
indebted to .him for making me, and was 
no sooner made than dismissed from the 
home of my birth, there was no time al- 
lowed for love to grow between us, and 
consequently there was no love lost whea 
we parted. Within a week after I was 
perfected, I was despatched away by the 
Sheffield waggon, very neatly and care- 
fully packed up, to that universal refuge 
for the destitute, London, tlie grand mart 
for merchandize, and the metropolis of 
this manuiacturing world. Here I was 
left upon likinff at an eminent retail cut- 
ler's, who, a^ flattered myself, took par- 
ticular notice of me, and was so proud of 
my shewy appearance, that 1 was ex- 
hibited every day in his window. 1 was, 
notwithstanding, doomed during many 
months to j that neglect ''which patient 
merit of the unworthy takes ;" but the 
time came at last when I was to have jus- 
tice done to my distinguished qualities : it 
was on the 8th of November, 1825, that 
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a stouC^ ^od-Iookit)g^ w^ll-fed^ axd well* Whflflt I w» pkmiin^ mjM on this my 
braved gentefel sort of a man, ir nankeen first achievement, imagine mjr lAai|iiation 
amail-cloyies and black silk stockiogg^^ak -A«kiin«r myself on a sudden dropped 
picked me oat of the tray wh^re I had so Into the greasy por.ket of as arrant a knave 
long Iain neg^lected^ as you would pick as ev^i clapped a bottle of Burgundy be- 
out ''some bright particular star," and tween his rascally knock-knees ! Iktiiij 



after pa3ring a very handsome considera- 
tion for my future services, put me care.- 
fully into his pocket, and conveyed me 
somewhere into the neighbourhood of 
Guildhall. It seems that I was destined 
to make my first attempt at usefulness in 
this useful world on the morrow, being 
Lord Mayor's day, — a day, as it proved^ 
worthy of my debiit ; and I felt no little 



disgraceful place, t found myself in con- 
taminatinjT commnnicatiott with two wings 
of two different fowls, and the drum-stick 
of a turkey, Which he had surreptitiously 
stowed away in that filthy receptacle for 
waifs and strays, his coat-pocket. I ima- 
gined, too, that I could perceive two or 
three silver salt*spoons at the vefy bottoni 
of this heterogeneous mixture of filth. 



pride that so splendid an oatAmaa had fowls, and felony ; but as m^ den of dis< 

oeen reserved for my first appearance, ffrace was rather dark, I will not swear 

The day, *' the important day, big with mat they were salt-spoons, they might be 

the fate of turtle and of beef,'* arrived : soup-spoons ; but this I will assert, thtft 

and after much unnecessary flourishes of they were ^ver somethings, for I heard 

trumpets, beating of drums, waving of flags them jingle as he ran about iht hall, and 

and banners, and flashing of knives and I am too well ac(]|uainted, from my birib, 

pricking of forksj all which ceremonies, with the sound ot silver to be deceived as 

I flattered myself, were gone through in to that point. However, I did not lie 

pure compliment to me, I was, in the long in this disgraceful obscurity, for niy 

twinkling of an eye, introduced to the services were once more indispensable ; 

presence of an assemblv of distinguished when I went through the same striiggl^ 

rirsons, hardly less briluant than myself, as at first, and came off with the saihe 

was blushing with as many hues as a honour ; and this feat was repeated a 

Damascus sword, at the excessive ho- hundred times or more durin? the few 

nours paid to me, when I found myself hours that I wfts present at that grand 

seized by a dapper fellow with a napkin scene of gluttbny and glory. I noticed 

under his arm, who insinuated my point that, upon every fresh occasion that I was 



ineta something which gave way at mv 
approach- with many strange noises, such 
as I had never (ill that moment heard ; 
when, finding itself pierced right through 
its centre, it ceased to resist, and in a mo- 
ment afterwards was extracted like a 
tooth, but with a noise somewhat resem- 
bling that made by the explosion of a 

<nAn<*iin Tha eanaafi/jQ ygff^ UCW tO mO, 

for I then had the 
I of the powers with 
I found, upon in- 
ras a contemptible 
i, which I had thus 
[ ; and it seems that 
if inanimate matter 
dislodged from its 
in for mv assistance, 
fortified: itself in the 
narrow-necked ves- 
flint. Achilles was 
heel J tny antago>i 
dy accessible in the 
; me the satisfaction 
)ther conqueror, to 
•gle and ffush n"om 
uaa organ, i iniuK it was my lord CheS" 
terfield who once remarked, in his usual 
elegant manner, (hat «* you could not ex- 
tract blood from a post ;" but I began to 
demur to his lordship's opinion when I 
beheld it gush^from glass ! 



used, there followed a few words, which 
produced the loudest vociferation^ ; but 
whether these were in honour of my tri- 
umphs I could not learn, for I was agaia 
plunged into di6 filthy receptacle I have 
before complained of, and, like many 
other instruments of great deeds, forgot- 
ten and neglected the moment those deeds 
were accomplished : this, however, has 
been the fate of conqueror^ as Well as 
corkscrews, and it were as idle to com- 
plain of the ingratitude of mankind, as it 
is foolish to put your trust in them. A 
very tolerable poet has s^id well enough 
that 

** The path of glory leads bat to the grave; *' 

a greasy pocket; but no 



mine led to 
matter,^— 



^ an words artordt)»t 



Words from me were vainer still i 
But (he thoughts we cannot bridle 
Forc« tbelr Way against the Will." 

'^ To resume the mutton,*' as the po- 
litest of all people express thehr return to 
a dis^reeable subject. The hundred and 
fortieth cork was to be plucked from its 
strong-hold, and I was again brought 
forward to perform this signal service ; 
when I beg^ to perceive, frdm certain 
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flu^cloU3 symptoms of fumblm^r, and 
from the awkward way in which he laid 
hold of me^ that *' honest Joe," as some 
df the great gentlemen called my master, 
had be^ indulging too much in wine-' 
bottoms. Havingr placed a botde of Bur- 
^nndy between his knees, as he stooped 
forward to apply me in the usual manner, 
he somehow pitched on his rascally nose : 
ihe bottle rolled one way, he another, and 
I was dropped from his hand. One gen- 
tleman, who had a great deal of consi- 
deration, but a greater quantity of wine 
in his head than Tie could carry, attempt- 
M to pick up the rolling boUle, which, 
as it happened, was not broken ; but, 
tinfortunately missing his equilibrium, he 
too pitched forward, and took up a posi- 
. tion side by side with honest Joe ; and 
there we ali lay, till the feast and the 
flask was done and drank. I was then 
bicl:ed up by a portly-looking man, hav- 
ing very unwittingly stuck into the toe 
df his extremely thm -soled pump, as he 
wai tnaking ihe most of his way towards 
ftie door. He d— *-d nie a bit for the 
keenness I had displayed at being tram- 
pled on ; but " treaci on a worm and it 
will turn," says the old proterb, and what 
less could he expect from me ? Having ex- 
tracted me from his shoe, and seeing, aS 
Well as he Could see, that I was not more 
Shewy than serviceable, he put me care- 
lessly into his pocket, and, getting into 
his carriage, flopped himself down on the 
sedt, forgettms that I was so close at Ms 
skirts, when (how could I possibly help 
!t?) ray acute point pierced hiia once 
tnore, but ih a much more ticklish part ; 
when, ciirsing me more heartily thslh Dr. 
Slop did Obsdiah, he snatched me out of 
his |)Ockel, aud threw me with brutal 
forcef ont of the open* coach-window, as 
he thought, but as it happened, Iplumj^ed 
through a p&ece of plate-glass, Which 
must have Cost him some five or six 
^uineks at the least. I was not displeased 
jiA this trifling incident, as it in some 
degree compensated me for the indignities 
wMch I baa received at his hands. 

I was picked up at day-light by a 
▼ulgar-ldoking fellbw> who' however did 
me the kindness to rub off the mud which 
somewhat sullied my splendid qualities; 
but (oh disgrace ! sull more suttyirig than 
mud !) ere the day wsis done, I found 
nyselr Called upon' to open bctUed porter 
■(pish I), soda-water (pah !), and other 
low liquors^ (phew !) in a night cellar 
in the purlieus of Covtot Garden. I had 
not been employed in these humbling 
duties two hours, before I became abso- 
lutely ashamed of my prowess, and began 
to look back with regret to the day prece- 
ding, when I was in the more distinguish- 



ed service of " honest Joe,** and waited 
upon gentlemen. The company visiting 
the cellar consisted partly of men of 
remarkably dingy mien, when they ex* 
hibited any, who sat five hours over one 
pint bottle of wishy-washy porter, and 
then cotdd not pay the waiter <* tUl to- 
morrow," a day which somethnes under- 
went a great number of rehearsals before 
it made a final appearance ; and partly of 
parliamentary reporters and other nigmly 
and daily illuminati of this exceedingly 
enlightened age. These latter gentlemen 
were so deplorably afflicted with the 
cacoet/ies loqitencU, that they could not 
call for fr^ candles without^' taking the 
sense of the house," in speeches which 
were anything but English, being a mix- 
ture of the jargon and commonest com- 
monplaces of the Commons, with scraps of 
barbarous Latin most barbarously quoted. 
If they drank the health of the erudite 
Mr. Murphy without a shirt, or proposed 
that of the intelleotnal Mr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy without shoes, it was not without 
afflicting the few sensible persons present 
with speeches of an hour's length, and 
of five minutes meaning, whidi were, of 
course *' replete " with the most vivid 
coruscations and scintillations of the 
Aurora Borealis of brilliancy and bright- 
ness, and crammed with the most elo- 
3uent conglomeration of <>vent-gar- 
en and Cotton-garden commoRplroes. 
Ths rest of the motley crew consiked of 
poor players, with '^ no small change," 
out with pockets-full of benefit tickets; 
of half-pay ensigns, who ddnced every 
day in the week '* with Lady A. last 
night at Almack's," and were to ** dine 
with Lord B. to-morrow," all the year 
round : the first, if they danced at all, 
danced only at the doors of that fashion- 
able resort ; and if they dined at all^ it 
was with a greater man than even Lord 
B., namely, with a woflhy and hospita- 
ble member of the noble house of Gloster. 
With these were mixed np the usual num- 
ber of smokers, and starers, and shigle 
gentlemen too late for their lodgings. I 
was so sick of these sixpenny loungers, 
who could not call for their *' crust and 
Cheshire," without previously ringing 
three bells for the bill of fare, and won- 
dering that there were no cold fowls in tiie 
larder ; or even sip their nip of Burton 
ale, without expressing their indignation 
at the confined choice of wines wMch the 
cellar afforded, that I would very proud- 
ly have returned into the once-despised 
hands of honest Joe, who used me, I must 
say that of him, in the service of gentle- 
men, who could afford to get drunk like 
gentlemen. 

[To be Resumed.] 
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RAINY DAtS. 
** The rain it raineth everif dagf," 

Five«toried flounces by the rain 

Are spotted with the hose ; 
Vlooda rnn in kennels to the main. 

And tridtle to the clothes : 
Trimm'd hats are dripping, and the shawls 

Against the we irers* wul. 
Are letting drops like waterfalls. 

In 80dden*d shoes distil. 

Umbrellas oyer scarecrows moT«« 

And parasols are wet j 
The clickety ciack of pattens pToye 

That feet abroad are yet : 
In the dank scene the coach is bailed. 

And hail the faster falls, 
Bnt jaryie fared,— iike cbaron mailed. 

Is deaf to Stygian calls. 

The bponts are sen^ng down their rills, 

Jnfet by the * golden three j' 
Laundresses sending up the 'frills' 

Ti> get a drop of tea : 
The crossings are in streams of mud, 

The gateways crammM with air ; 
And none but cows can chew the ctMl 

With safety in the lair. 

Upon the pavement, splashing reigns, 

And flannell'd calves are eyed j 
Tradesmen in doors may count their gains 

WiUi loss of trade supplied : 
Bents, taxes, biUs.^are weather proof. 

And moments-like Jog on; 
Slewing or waking, 'neath a ro(^. 

Time's payment comes — ^'tis gone I 

Thus are the showers :— the ray once more 

Gleams firesh in slant hot light : 
The forms that drenching vestures wore, 

Aie mockeries now to sight ; 
A trail through Smithfield with one shoe, 

SUpshod and spttt in half,— 
No cab— no coach— no friend in lien, 

The butt of every laugh : — 

Jus* in a hopeless plight,— the whe^s 

Draw to the curbstone's side j 
And to conceal the shame one feels 

Homeward is sped the ride : 
Thus seated, life's not worth a grost, 

The rider pays for pride } 
And the same day a cold is caught, 

And a coughing wrought bertde. P. 



THE LITERARY ANNUALS. 

Feverish symptoms of the '^ Literary 
Annuals are already abroad. The read- 
ing public are feeling the contagion ; pre- 
paratory hints are scattered by the sup- 
pliers of news ; anticipatory^ eulogiums 
oespeak the respective effusions; shop- 
windows are clearing for new illustrations^ 
and early impressions exhibited, to make 
more dear and firm impressions on the 
purses of subscribers. 

So far from these official means of prior 
announcements being beneficial to the 
health and propogation of '^ the dear little 
f reaturcif," a reverse effect is often pro- 



duced by their untimely birth ^ for at a 
season when they ought really to be pub- 
lished, and for the real and ostensible ob- 
ject of being made presents, iotercl^ai^ed 
between personal friendships, and the 
close ties of love and duty, their contents 
have spread through the long columns of 
newspapers and scientific and literary pe- 
riodicalsj " that feed and spin like sUk- 
worms on our brdns.'* The greatest 
charm of a present, is its novelty. As there 
is " a time for all things under the sun," 
so the closing of the old, and the com- 
mencement of the new year, is a most fit 
opportunity to express the freedom of the 
giver in the presentation of the gift to Ihe 
acceptance of the esteemed and valued 
acceptor. 

It is true, our gifts are not, more than 
our benevolence, ta be limited ta peripds, 
but the books of which we are wri^ng, 
being intended for winter and annual 
pleasure, their attractions are evanescent 
when they ought to be most choice and 
participant, and the flies, which are un- 
willing to die before their time, deface the 
ornamental exterior ere the bookseller*s 
shop is hidden in the depth of a Novem- 
ber fog. If this getting before hand pre- 
vails with the publishers of the Annuals-, 
we shall soon have to make Christmas 
presents at Midsummer, and be diverted 
with '' Sonnets on Snow," and " Disser- 
tations on the Frozen Regions," as we 
recline under our willows, or relax on 
our sofas in a July afternoon. Turkeys 
must be crammed for August ; and car- 
rots dug in January. Bartholemew Fair 
standing .room will be announced in 
March. For'' Madras" and "Calcut- 
ta," will be advertised when the ships 
are shrouded in the docks, and the ap- 
proaching crops of mushrooms be raised 
on St. ValenUne's Day. If there ought 
not to be a censorship oyer the for- 
wardness of the Annuals, a Stationer's- 
Hall management should pervade their 
interests, as it does those of their weather- 
betokening and prophetically organised 
contemporaries, the unerring Pocket-books 
and Almanacks. 

More caprice than justice is exerted in 
behalf of the literary class of the Annuals, 
in proportion as interest is gained with 
editorial and other gentlemen engaged in 
the critical examination and reviewing 
departments and analysis of books, friend- 
ly extracts are made, and recommenda- 
tions urged to promote Uie sale more than 
prove the genius contained in the several 
compositions. It mi^ht be easily ascer- 
tained, that in publications of yei^rs past, 
names have been pompously affixed to 
pieces of very ordinary merit. The truth 
IS, that many of our old poets have growo 
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idle^ and their genhis-woof is expanded, 
and they are bankrupt writers in the civil 
list, whose ideas have been lon^ insol- 
Tent. Like old racers, they are uispired 
by vanity and encoarag^ement to venture 
again over the course, but they cannot 
iqiuniain a contest with anonymous stren^ 
rising into stature, and vigorously urging 
forward from obscurity to the *' prize of 
their high calling." 

To the graphic illustrations in the 
** Annuals," the foregoing remarks do 
not closely apply, as there is more novel- 
ty and less mannerism in the delineations 
of artists, who are supported only in their 
art by ^ir application to the subject, as 
their various genius is manifested. The 
text of the clergyman to his congregation 
may "fee in ^^ace here with all " New 
Year *• publisiiers, when being told by a 
wrecker, a ship had stranded, echoed vo- 
ciferously over the pulpit, — *' Hold, my 
friends !" (perceiving some of them run- 
ning out,) " Hold '.—Hold, I say,— let 
us all start fair 1" ». 



CICfiRO. 



quelU fonte. 



Che spande dl p^rlar si largo fiame.— Dantb . 

It has often been remarked, that ^nius 
has seldom been extolled, or its attributes 
appreciated, tiD the individual in whom 
it existed was no longer capable of di- 
recting its agency. This observation can- 
not apply to Cicero, since he was vene- 
rated by his contemporaries as the oracle 
of Roman jurisprudence, and his orations 
were studied as models of eloquence. If 
the comparisons that are made between 
writers of different countries and eeras 
be admitted a just and true test of criti- 
cism, the parallel between Johnson and 
Cicero may be assumed with more than 
usual probability. The emphatic and 
volubUe periods of our own writer are by 
no means unequal to the sonorous ca- 
dences of the Roman ; they both display 
a grandeur of conception, and a power 
of language, that has not been equalled by 
the writers of this or any other country. 
Whether it was necessary that Johnson 
should have remodelled our language 
from the orations of Cicero, may be dis- 
puted. Although the adaptation of Latin 
words have increased its dignity, there 
is still to be found a source of great ex- 
odlence, and capable of much improve- 
ment, in the terra incognita of Saxon 
literature, which contains more nhiloso- 
phy and poetry than is generally sup- 
posed. 



No wrHer ever made so great a revo- 
lution in the language of his country as 
Dr. Johnson, for among thoie iifhohad 
sitoerseded him, many were to be found 
whose st)le was trite, inet^ctive and un- 
harmonious; and which originated fi'om 
their studied negligence to tl^ philosophy 
of language, whUe the most assiduous 
attention was directed to the acquirement 
of the minutie of Greek and Latin mea^ 
sures. Ahhongh Johnson improved our 
language, it w#8 effected by the adop- 
tion of a classic vocabxdary; and his 
style ponesses no excellence unless asso- 
ciated with tliat mental power to which 
it owed its organization; it is like the 
wand of Prospero, whose virtues became 
destroyed when transferred to the unsltS- 
ful hand ; and he hhnself appears to have 
been aware that the structure of liis lan- 
guage displayed a grandeur that washofi- 
me to the natrre genius of his own coun- 
try, from the superlative encomium he 
awarded to the discursive writings of 
Addison, whose style no more approxi- 
mates to his than the rapid tranmttons of 
Cornelius Nepos and Pliny to the flow- 
ing dignity of Cicero, who indeed 
had done much to improve. the volubility 
of the Latin tongue, whose genend con- 
ciseness Voltaire considered was more de« 
fective than elegant,, and which he so 
wittily calls the « Lapidary Style." Al- 
though the Latin possesses great beautt, 
from the fact of its being a dialect of the 
Greek, its value is som^ing deteriorated 
by the number of obsolete and mutilated 
modes of expression that has been so 
imperatively adopted by each succeeding 
writer, that to unfold* its complexities !a 
minute knowledge of theology and his- 
torical localities is indispensably neces- 
sary. Cicero has assured us that its genius 
is too superficial for the unfolding of 
science ; and it is evident from physical 
demonstration, that it is comparatively 
ineffectual to the purposes of epic poetry. 
Quinctilianus had so great a venera- 
tion for Cicero, that he said of him *' Ille 
se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde 
placebit," — an encomium which was by 
no means unmerited, since he demanded 
no less an admiration for his learning than 
he did veneration for his virtues ; and if 
he should appear to be too mmih devoted 
to the dogmas of stoicism, it must be 
remembered how fatal were the doctrines 
of the dispiples of Epicurus, whose ac- 
tions he so proudly contemned, and clas- 
sed them among those ' minuti pluleao* 
phi,* who deprecated true virtue, and in- 
creased the degeneracy of their. a||ie.H*<« 
There are also tew who would admit i^t 
there were no gradations in virtue and 
vice, and that the actions of all were 
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■idike meritoriotti or eoBdemnaUdH-'' Nihil 
recto rectius^ certe ne boilo quideot me* 
liuB, quiok|uam inveniri potest^ sequhur 
igitur ut etiam vitia sint paria«" 

Although these assumptions are sophiff- 
ticiilj they were not incapable of promot- 
ing virtuous actions in others; on the 
contrary the specious doctrines of epi^ 
curianism could never establish a moral 
principle or extend happiness to its de*- 
luded advocates. Amcmg the most suc- 
cessful of tfaie ' m^ilodious advocates for 
lust* were An^Krreon and Horace, and 
the vicious tend^cy of such precepts as 
** topias^ vina Kques,**— ** carpe diem 
qnam Ininimum credula postero," cannot 
be dehied : they imply at once the rejec- 
-tioti of every energy of the mind^ f6t 
which is substituted a sedsual indulgence^ 
which has no pleasures beyond those 
which exist in tne ideal conceptions of 
the poet, whb has too often adopted that 
specious mode of Expression that tends to 
establish its own hypothesis by subvert- 
ing every moral la#. To so great an 
extent has this som^mes prevailed^ that 
the censure of Francesca di Rhnino, 
*' Galeotto fu il libro fe chi lo scrisse," 
as mehtioned by Dante, may be applied 
io some writers of a more modern dale, 
a&d of a like eapacity. 

The exclamation of Cic6ro— " Ncque me 
tixiste poenitet," when compared to the 
repentance of the Sabine Bard, " ParcUs 
Deorum cultor et infrequebs," at once 
displays the silent concession of the de- 
luded sensualist to the superior virtues 6f 
the stoic philosopher. 

Among the most successful of his ora- 
tions, w6 mav adduce his philippics against 
AntOhy, where he displays that might 
and majesty of his mind that could over- 
throw the machinations of the venal 
statesman, and demand from the tyrant 
an ac<|uiescence to those virtues he never 
practised. — No individual more justly de- 
served his censure than the voluptuous 
Antony, whose namfe was inrolled aoofong 
fliDse *' Optnnates" who advocated the 
^itinction of liberty, and whose animosity 
blecame confirmed by the repeated cen- 
sures of Cicero ; and never was sarcasm 
and coatenipi more deserving than that 
yttdch he threw upon his character wheh 
in the presence of the senate—'* Tifei 
necesse esset in con^ectu popuU Romadi 
rolnere postride.'* 

Bvery age has padd the fifsi tribute to 
hH Excellence: he was the universal 
•atilhor in te time of j^rasmns, who 
-8p]keaTS to have bbeb offeii^ed with ihe 
excessive adoration of his eotmltrymen, 
aiid with that wit 90 pecidiar to himself, 
he lidicuied the importance the^ assumed 
irom their freqvent pairaphras^ adapta- 



tion of fab language — ^' Qui se p^ omn^ 
vitam tantum in hoc toriqueat ut fitft 
Gceronianus." 

Dante displays his veitoration for htm, 
by classing him with the most tlistin^ah- 
ed of his favorites,- who dwell ki isolated 
^andeur in one of tiie regiems iff his 
rinferno: — 

** e vidi or^> 
Tidlio, e JASfio, 6 SSheca morale.** 

Those who have perused his Somnhub 
Scipionis, will perceive that his poetifc 
imagination \lras as brilliant and creative 
as that of Shakspeare or Dante ; fififd ftii 
author who could excel in every ^Ing h6 
att^pted^ whether contemfdated a^ a 
philos6pher, or admired as a poet, will 
be honoured with the love and venera- 
tion of every age. Q. M. B. 



GBEECE. 

Give me the sweetest sounding lyre. 

The poet's happiest song, 
The warmth of inspiratiou's fire. 

The theme to bear along 1 
Greece ! yet again thy flag shall wave 
With all the pride that Freedom gave ! 

Let all thy martyr*d sons awake 

From out their palriot sleep. 
To vl^w the htopy morning break, 

When thou stiatc cease to wee^ : 
It was their blood that fed the tree 
Of hard*(:arn*d Grecian liberty. 

bodld they, who tig^ |)a8t werd found 

The foes of foreign sway. 
Have left the skies, and look'd around 

Upon thy dismal dat ; 
What pangs their spii-Hs nfiUst |iav^ known. 
To see proUd Grbeee in slavery thtoi^h ! 

Btit now the brave-bom Spattan feand. 

Who gave tbemsetves for tbee. 
Might look upon their native land 

Again, and own It fk-ee; 
And wish th^knselves ^tnong the dalA, 
Whose blood has made the^ free igain. 

And thou4 oh France I though deej) the die 

Of many a crime of thine ; 
Thy h61p to Gre^de sh^ll reach the ittf. 

And make thy name divine !^ 
The World, ere k>ng, shaU look on tbee^ 
The God of Grecian liberty. . , ^ . 

H. JAbMAK. 



BLTHAM PALACE. 

Tms palace, which has beeh long tned 
for the ordinary purposes 6f hosbJmdry, 
is to be repaired. Its statdy hail ftis 
been employed as a bam, and ofteii visit- 
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•^ by jflw enrtttUs. Thf« palace is s(rttow* 
ed to have been built prior to 1270. Iht 
J^eral centuries it was a favourite /e- 
Jjwt of the Erj^liAh monarchs. Hetity 

in. kkfi ■■ - 



and allth^ 

the next u 

Durham^ 

left it to th 

wardIII.ii 

had the ni 

the piatee c 

a gland fe 

when he. 

Baron Mt...^»^»», .w. ....^ ov«t«wco m 

Fiodden Field. Queen Elizabeth, who 

was bora at Greenwich^ was frequently 

carried thence to Eltham^when an infant^ 

for the benefit of the air ^ and this place 

she visited in 1559; but on the rise of 

Greenwich, the palace was deserted. 

CURIOUS tikxitus, 
Collected from Old English AtUhbrs. 

No preaching in the world will make a 
Jew a Christian ; and a cut-purse will be 
at hb i^ork when the tbiefe is at the gal- 
low;es. 

tiiere is no moment of time spent which 
thou art not countable for, and, therefore, 
when thou hearest the clock strike, think 
there is now another hour come, whereof 
thon art to yeeld a reckoning. 

The end of a dissolute life is a desperate 
death ; there was never precedent to the 
contrary, but in the theefe in the Gospell : 
in one, lest any i^ould despaire : in one 
alone, lest any should presume. 

lliere be foure good mothers have 
four baii daughters : Trueth hath Hatred, 
I'rosperity hath Pride, Security hath 
Perill, and Familiarity hath Contempt. 

Age may gaze at beautie*s blossomes ; 
but youth climbes the tree and enjoyes 
the nuit. 

No greater comfort than to know much : 
no lesse labour than to say little. 



In the year 1531, England was do in- 
fested by innumerable oands of these 
wanderers, that an act was passed to ba- 
nish them from the realm, on pain of im- 
prisonment and con&scation of goods. — • 
The Earl o^ Annan, Regent of Scotland, 
a few years afterwards, took a different 
method to get rid of &ese hated vaga- 
bonds^ by ordering all sheriffs, and other 
magistrates, to assist John Faw, Lord and 
^rl of Little Egypt, to collect together 
Eis subjects, the Grypsies, (many of whom 
iiad rebdled against Faw, under the 
guidance of one Sebastian Lalow)> that 



he nSght datry diem back to their oitrA 
countTfT, as he had etigaged to do» 

finwABb TUB sixttf. 



POETllY AND MUSIC. 

The end of poetry and music is to ac- 
tuate upon the passions ; and, in all re- 
ligious composition, to raise the mind to 
an elevated desire of acknowledging the 
wonderful mercy and goodness of the di- 
vine Bein^. How far the hymns used in 
the established church for this purpose 
are from answering so salutary an end^ it 
is no less. painful than unnecessary to 
observe ; in the versification of the very 
best psalms, all the rapture of tlie original 
text is lost ; and in order that the music 
should be no way superior to the poetry, 
there is hardly any one tune which can 
create the least emotion but sleep. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour — 
the moment it is talked of, it loses its real 
name, and assumes the more ungrateful 
form of obhgation. 

SEEING life. 

. To know mankind, and to profit by 
their follies, is generally the wish of the 
mercenary ; but there are also some who 
think, that exposing their own follies to 
public view is the truest means of ac- 
quiring an insight into those of others. 
This method of a man's subjecting him- 
self to voluntary distress, in order to be- 
come acquainted with human nature, goes 
by the name of seeing life ; so that, as 
the phrase runs, the young fellow who '^s 
said to have seen the most of life, is he 
that has experienced through his incon- 
sideiate rashness the most misery. 

PIGEON SHOOTING. — (a SKETCH.) 

Was it ever your misfortune, honest 
reader, to be spectator of a pigeoB'-viateh 
in a country town ? It is a dull, drixsly 
day in January* A tent is pitched in a 
large open meadow, generally behind tiie 
head inn ; a precious collectionjof raga- 
mufQns are skulkuig round its hedges, 
each araaed with a rusty gun that bt has 
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borrowed or gtolen. The pigeons being 
arrived, and all ready, you march to the 
scene of action with the gentlemen of the 
club : — a pert attorney ; a conceited sur- 
geon ; perchance, an impertinent newly 
ordained curate ; the brewer ; two or three 
young yeomen; a slang butcher; and 
another shop-keeper or two, who are to- 
lerated as decent shots. The attorney 
^es the precedence— for he is a knowing 
fellow in t^ikmaa^ and an especial hand 
at a speech after cuimen -^rnc trap is 
drawn — the attorney kills hlfe bird. An- 
other victim is ready — the surgeon misses ; 
and then as the unhappy creature scuds 
away, the rabble exercise their privilege 
of firing '' out of bounds," and the poor 
bird is at length brought down, after 
running the gauntlet of fifty shots. — This 
manly and most intellectuad sport conti- 
nues, without any variation, for several 
hours; and then the gentlemen go to 
dinner. Heavens ! what an exhibition of 
petty vanity is here reserved for you.— 
The chairman proposes the health of the 
curate, and the curate that of the chair- 
man ; the surgeon toasts the brewer, and 
the brewer toasts the surgeon ; and then 
they rap the table, and roar, and brag of 
their individual exploits, and bet upon 
the next match, and swear that Jones is a 
better shot than Johnson, and give the lie 
and fight, and send paragraphs to the 
county papeirs, and meet a^ain that day 
month for the same dignified and humane 
pursuit. Lon, Mug, 

SHiEis. 

* stem Telamon behind his ample shield, 
As ttom a brazen tower, o*erlooked the field, 
Huge was its orb, with seven thick folds 

o'erca8t, 
Of tough bull hide, of sdlld brass the last. 

PopB*s Hombr's Iliad. 

We find mention of shields in the ear- 
liest histories. They were of all shapes 
and dimensions. Those of the ancient 
Greeks were of a convex form, and some 
of them were large enough to cover the 
whole body. When Camillus, the Ro- 
man general, marched against the Gauls, 
whom he defeated with great slaughter, 
he bad the wooden shields of his soldiers 
bound with brass, to protect Item from 
the powerful strokes of thdr enemies, 
swords.. When that fierce people attempt- 
ed to surprise the capitol, which they had 
nearly affected, Manlius, a patrician, 
awakened by tlie cackling of the sacred 
geese kept in the temple of Juno, ran 
hastily to the walls, and with his buckler 



hashed the foremost of the enemy from 
tl^ battlement. 

A shield of an oval shape was many 
year^^o fished up out of the Rhone near 
Avignon. By its weight (which was 
very great), and the basoitj^ of .iJ^^ woxk*t 
manship, I should judge that it. was pre- 
*f^nfH to fjonui, nr'anftm^ '"^ >»«o gAtnrw from 
conquest, as it was too massive to be 
borne in battle. Most skilful artists were 
i> - i > ?n yed upon shields, though hy soma 
they were, it seems, considered unneces- 
sary for the defence of a brave mau. It 
is i related of the younger Scipio, that 
when a young man boastingly shewed 
him a very handsome shield, he replied, 
''It is a very 'fine buckler indeed, but 
a Roman soldier ought to repose greater 
confidence in his righi hand than in his 
left" The convex shields of the ancients 
were so large that they would cover a 
man completely as he lay on the ground, 
and prevent him from being trampled to 
death by the cavalry. They were also 
used to carry off' the slain and wounded 
from the field of battle. It was consi- 
dered dishonourable for a soldier to lose 
his shield. The Spartan mothers present- 
ed their sons with a ^eld as they went 
forth to battle, with these words : " Bring 
this back, or let it bring back thee." 

The Normans and French were, 1 be- 
lieve, the first who carried shields, the 
shape of which is retained to this day in 
the heraldic escutcheons. Some of the 
shields of the time of Richard the First 
were in the form of a boy's kite, but the 
former shape was the most common ; and 
though some knights bore shields of a 
circular form, they were the favourite 
figure until the reign of Henry VII, when 
they fell into disuse, though targets and 
bucklers were carried by the common 
soldiers till a later period. The English 
archers wore on their elbows small buck- 
lers, not a foot in breadth. Drayton, 
describing Robin Hood and hi^ followers, 
says, each had 

" A short sword at his belt, a buckler scarce 
a span." 

and ChaucOr's yeoman bore, 

" Upon his arme a gale bracer, 
And by his side a sworde and bokeler.** 

The apprentices of London were fa- 
mous for their skill at sword and buckler, 
which was one of their evening's amuse- 
ments after the hours of busmess. Some 
of the shields of the sixteenth century 
have pistols projecting from the centre, 
with a small grating above, ball-proof,J 

t l^ere were several shields of this de- 
scription in the Tower when I last visited the 
'* Spanigk 4rfnoury," at they term U. 
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Aroagh which the person who bore it 
could take aim at hb adversary. They 
were, no doubt, found useful in ships, 
and fm the walls of towns, but they could 
be of little service in an open field. Tar- 
gets or soialV bucklers were borne by the 
Highlanders in the rebellion under 
Pnnce Charles Edward. In one en* 
sagement, they advanced with great 
fury upon the left wing of the English 
army, and warding off the thrusts of ^e 
bayonet, made a dreadful slaughter of 
our troops with their broadswords ; but 
at Oalloden, they were met in a 
different manner and defeated. There 
is a Highland target in the Tower, cut 
from the ed|^e to the centre, apparently 
with the stroke of a broad-sword. Persons 
of consequence were generally attended 
by several sword-and-buckler-men when 
they walked out, which often led to fierce 
encounters :; but by an act of Elizabeth, 
those who were seen in the stneets with 
sword and buckler, (except on holidays), 
were liable to fine and imprisonment. 
No doubt the introduction of fire-arms 
was the chief cause *of the disuse of 
i^elds, for after the reign of Elizabeth, 
we find scarcely any mention of them, 
and they are now only borne by the na- 
tives of the East Indies, and by some of the 
South Sea Islanders. J. 'Y. A n. 



CHURCH ALBS. 

Tub inhabitants of the towns and pa- 
rishes of Elvaston, Thurlaston^ and iun- 
baston, have an agreement made between 
them and those of the town of Okebrook, 
situate in the parish of Elvaston, Derby, 
which empowers them to collect money 
from the people of Okebrook, to be ap- 
plied to keep in repair their church. This 
singular instrument Witnesseth (as fol- 
lows) ttiat the inhabitants, as well of the 
said parish of Elvaston, as of the said 
iown of Okebrook^ shall brew four ides, 
and ev^r^ ale of one quarter of malt ; 
and at their own costs and charges, be- 
twixt this and the feast of St. John Bap- 
ttst next coming. And that every inha- 
bitant of the said town of Okebrook, 
«hall be at the several ales, and every 
husband and his wife shaU pay twor 
pence, every cottager one penny,* and all 
the inhabHants of Elvaston, Thurlaston, 
.l(nd Ambaston, shall have and receive 
all the profits and advantages coming of 
the said ales to the use and behoof of 
the said church of Elvaston ; and the in 



habitants of the said towns of EMston, 
Thurlaston, and Ambaston, shall brew 
eight] ales betwixt this and the feast of 
St. John the Baptist, at the which ales, 
and every one of them, the inhabitants 
of Okebrook shall come and pay as be- 
fore rehearsed, and if he be away at one 
ale, to pay at the t'oder ale for both, or 
else to send his money. And the inha- 
bitants of Okebrook shall carry all man« 
ner of tymber being in the Pale Wood 
now felled, that the said Prestch^ch of 
the sdd -towns of Elvaston, Thurlaston, 
and Afhbaston, shall occupye to the use 
and profit of the said church. 



(No. 16.) 

QUINTUS AUREUUS SYMMA- 
CHUS. 

He was a man of consular degree, and 
prefect of the city. He is much com- 
mended by Marcellinus for his learning 
and modesty, and thus characterised by 
Boethius. " That most precious ornament 
of mankind, altogether composed of wis- 
dom and the virtues. Endued witti won- 
derful knowledge and eloi^uence. Elegant 
in his epistles, in his relation vehement." 
And Ausonius asks, ''Who comes so 
near the grace of JEsop ? — Who, the 
sophistical conclusions of Socrates ?— 
Who, the enthymems of Demosthenes ? 
Or the opulency of Cicero? Or the 
propriety of our Maro ? Who so affects 
each as thou fillest all 7 For what art 
thou else but collected perfection from 
the wit of all good arts V* P. 



RECIPB TC MAKB EAU DE C0L06NB. 

Take of the essence of bergamot, lemon 
peel, lavender, and orange-flower, of each 
one ounce ; essence of cinnamon, half an 
ounce ; spirit of rosemary, and of the spi- 
rituous water of melisse, of each fifteen 
ounces ; strong alcohol, seven pints and 
a half. Mix the whole together, and let 
the mixtkire stand for the space of a fort- 
night; after which, introduce it into a 
glass retort, the body of which is im- 
mersed into boiling water, contained in a 
vessel placed over a lamp^ while tlie 
beak is mtroduced into a la^e glass re- 
servoir well luted. By keeping the wa- 
ter to the boiling point, the mixture in 
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the retort win distil ov«r into ihB receiver^ 
which ^ould h» covered over with wet 
cloths. In this mauD/er will be obtained 
pyre Eau de Cologne.— Grama W^> Tra- 
vfils ifi Rtusia. 

AMBBR.f 

It appears that this substance is found 
by the inhabitants of the Prussian coast 
between PoUanger and Pillau^ on the 
Baltic, either loosely on the s^ore, on 
which il has been thrown by the strong 
north and westerly \nnds, or in small hil- 
locks of sand near the sea, where it is 
found in regular strata. The quantity 
found yearly in this manner^ and on this 
small extent of coast, besides what little 
is sometimes discovered in beds of pit- 
coal in the interior of the eow^ryj b said 
to amount from 15Q to ^00 t,ons, yielding 
a revenue to tne government of Prussia, 
of about 100,000 francs. As amber is 
much less in vogue in Western Europe 
than in former times, the best pieces, 
ii|rhich are yery transparent, and frequent- 
ly weigh as much as three ounces, are 
sent to Turkey and Persia, for the heads 
of tl^eir expensive pipes and hookahs. 
Very few trinkets are now sold for orna- 
ments to f adies dresses, and tiiie great bulk 
of amber annually round is cQnveTteif 
into a species ot scented spirits and oil, 
wHich are much esteemed ior the compo- 
sition of delicate varnish. In the rough 
sta^e, aipher is sold l?y the tun, and forms 
~ an object of export trJde from B([emel and 
KonigsJ?urg. lb, 

COrA^. VARNISH. 

T^h yarniaji may ^ made by po^riog 
Qg ike pQjresit lum|>s of copal, reouced to 
a ^ne masi in a i^rtar, colour1je$s ^irit 
of turpentine, till it stands about one- 
third higher than the copal. The mix- 
ture is to be triturated occasionally in the 
course of the d^y ; next mornin|^ it may 
be poured oflT into a bottle, and is fit for 
use. Successive portions of oil of turpen- 
tine may be worked off the same copal. 
Camphorated oil of torpeiHine and ou of 
spike lavender wiH dissolve the copal 
without trituration; but this vamish, 
thopgh good for drawings or prints, wiU 
not do for pictures, as it dissolves the 
paint undenieath, and runs down while 
drying.— .iVeto Mon, 



t This U 9 pellucid and verf bard inflam- 
mable substance of one uxUform structure, a 
bUuminous taste, very fra^aot sineU* and 
highly electric ; Its colours a^e principally 
white and y^ow : tbe white is esteemed for 
medicinal purooses, while the yellow is ma- 
nufactured. Amber i^ the basis of yarpishes 
by solution. 



BLROT^a-AX^R^CTIOK O^ LEA VIS. 

The influence of electriGity on orga> 
nised nature, both animal and vegetable, 
appears to be progressively better under- 
stood. The state of Hie atmospherie 
electricity is well known to exert a very 
marked influence on man, in respect (Jf 
health and disease, and it is a consider- 
able step in the explanation of the sources 
of this, which has been ascertaii^ed, if 
not discovered, by M, Astier. His ex- 
periments have led him to conclude that 
the leaves, the hairs, the thorns, &e. of 
plants^ tend to maintain in them the re- 
auisite proportion of dectricity, and, by 
drawing off from the atmosphere what u 
superabundant, that they also act in some 
measure as thunder rods and paragriles. 
In one of bis experiments, M. Astier in- 
sulated the thorns of growing plants, and 
upon being exposed to the atmosphere 
when the electrical equilibrium was dis- 
turbed, Uiey distinctly affected the elec- 
trometer.— BuL dei Sciences Naiu* 
relies, 

V}flM FOR SVprLYINq WATER TO ^ONPOIf. 

Mfi. Martw has vecei^y r^ubli«hed 
his pIao> withseiMs additional obeervationSy 
in toe course of wl^oh be says— *' Since 
this plan was published, the report of the 
Commissioners appointed to examine the 
state of the Thamas water has been print- 
ed, and its utter insalubrity has been suf- 
ficiently proved. Two racent visits t|0 the 
Coin has confirmed the designer in his 
opinions ; he has ascertained the height 
of the fall from the proposed point of the 
Coin to the Paddington reservoir, which 
will be at the rate of a foot and a haM to 
every mile, and can therefore be assured 
of a rapidity of current suffiei^t to pre- 
serve the water in complete pwrity. The 
fall of the New River is said to be at the 
rate of four or five inches only per mile, 
and ite course is consequently so sluggi^ 
as barely to prevent stagnation. One im^ 
poitant circumstance, however, the pro- 

rr has omitted to remark upon, name- 
^ ^ die necessity of tunneling the hiU si- 
tnated about a mile and a half noith of 
Uxbridge. After this the country yffOxM. 
admk of nearly a direct line of route, tifl 
the stream should arrive by the canal near 
Northoh. The whole length of the route 
proposed would not exceed fifteen ii^iBes. 
It has been asserted that the Coin cpul^ 
not afford a supply of water adequate to 
the demand ; this is, however, erroneous. 
A personal inspection of t^ie river during 
a summer of unusual drought, afforded to 
the present proposer evidence of an ample 
supply ; and inquiries from several per- 
sons resident for years upon its banks. 
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were eqnaUy satisfactery. The stream is 
ample^ and the quality is excellent. An 
objection has also been made hy a few 
persons to the |»i:epose4 improvements in 
the parks; but a slight consideration will 
suAce to prove their propriety. It is ab- 
aoluCely necessary that a quantity of wa^er 
^ater than that considered to be der 
mfinded for immediate consumption shoiud 
be provided ; and it is obvious that the su- 
perabundant quantity must have a channel 
whereby to escape. These channels are 
flreiady ahnost entirely formed by th^ 
beds oif the stagnant waters m the park ; 
wluch^ by the accession of this stream^ 
would be at once be^ti^^ cleansed, 
and made wholesome. A (proposed bath 
would probably make a return for its cost 
in the small sums raised from ba^iers ; 
and the remaining expense would be 
merely for cutting Siort channeb of com- 
munication between the stagnant waters. 
Such an objection to a plan that would at 
once beautify and render more healthful 
those parks^ which haye been happily 
named the lungs of this great city^ must 
therefore surely be abandoAed.'* 



RBPLT OP SOCRATBS. 

Socrates^ the philosopher^ was es emi- 
nent for the rectitude of his life as the 
greatness of his understanding. Upon a^l 
occasions he^naintained the certainty of a 
future state, where every man was Iq be 
rewarded according to his deserts. Being 
once asked by an impertinent coxcpmb, 
'f what he would do, if there was no 
other world after this ? »' " What shall I 
do/' returned Socrat^, '^ if there is not 
another world after this ? Why, at any 
rate, I shall be as well off as you are. — 
But what will you do if there is !*» 

SCOTCH MAGISTERIAL LEARNINO. 

The magistrates of the different boroughs 
of Scojtland, though seldom the most 
learned of the burgesses, are, nevertheless, 
often remarkable for their shrewdness, 
and what the Scotch call mother wit, — 
We recoUect an instance in point, ot a 
Baillie in Lochmaben, a small town in 
the south of Scotland, who, although he 
could neither read ijior write, was pos- 
sessed or considerable political power. 
A gentleman, who wished to serve his 
country, and was generous enough, solely 
Ui effect that patriotic purpose, to pay for 
a seat in ParhaiQent, sent his servant, on 
the eve of an approaching election, with 
a letter to the Baillie, to procure his in- 



fluence. The Ba^ffie opened the letter, 
but being, from his ignorance, incapable 
of decyphering top from bottom, was 
holding the latter uppermost, which his 
servant perceiving, and not wishing his 
master's total want of education to be no- 
ticed by the messenger of the candidate, 
said in a whisper, " Sir, you are holding 
the letter by the wrong end." ** Hoot 
mon, hoot mon," replied the Baillie, 
^' gie yoursel nae trouble aboot that — 
I'm nae fit to be Baillie o' Lochmaben gin 
I ^anna rei^l a letter at ony end." 

P.ORO PLUNKKTT. 

While his Ijojrdship wa^ Mely en- 
gaged hearin? amotion in the Commission 
C^urt, in Dublin, he was interrupted by 
the drums .of the military outside, and told 
the learned counsel who was addresang 
hira, that he could not hear him for the 
noise. Mr. Fdlham observed, that it was 
the Newgate guard they were relieving, 
Jjord Plunkett replied — *' They may 
be relieving them, but they are dii" 
tressing us." 

A 6ENTBBL GL^SS. 

An elderly matron, whose liberality 
was of an exceedingly confined and nig- 
gi^rdly nature, employed a bricklayer to 
miake some alterations, viz. the curtailing 
. th|e dimensions of her kitchen fire-place. 
During the process of the work, John 
threw out divers very many hints, not to 
be misunderstood, about the almost suf- 
focating dustiness of the job. The bottle 
was at lepgth produced, ft'om which a 
glass of Lilliputian dimensions was filled 
to a genteel and respectful distance from 
the brim, and presented to the man of 
mprtar, at the same time making the fol- 
lowing observation, " Ye'll not be much 
the worse of that drop, I'm thinking, 
John." When the son of labour had 
finished its contents, he replied, coolly 
eyeing the dwarfish glass, *' The devil a 
bit, mem, although it had been vitriol,** 

CONJECTURAL KN^WLEpC^E. 

The following brief but pithy dialogue 
occurred lately on the Epsom road, be- 
tween a cockney and a countryman : — 

Cockney — ^I say. Bill, my goqd fellow, 
vich is the vay to Epsom ? 

Countryman — How did you know that 
n^ name was Bill ? 

Cockney— Vy, I guessed it. 

Countryman — But how did you know 
th^t I was a good fellow ? 

Cockney — Vy, I guessed it. 

Countryman— Then guess the waj- to 
Epsom. Lit, Gaz. 
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DATE. I DAYS, 



8«pt.l7 



^•d. 



8t. LamlMrt. 
dnn ris 4ftm at 6 
-mU 15 6 



" , I- isThiin 



19 



20S«tur. 



-31 



St. Ferreol. 
Ember Week. 
High Water. 
42m af. 8 mom. 
20 9 aftni. 



St. EastacUiifl. 
Sun riH 49 aft. 5. 
11 



-18 



CORRESPONDING CHRONOL06T. 



St. Agapetne. 
High Waur, 
1 4m. after 11 
60m. Uafl. 



SUN. 



Sept. 17 This aaintfiieci 

pal see offlCaeatTicht, a. o. S78 : he i 
roardered at the Instigation of the gnadsoa 
of King Pepin I, who he had reprond for 
plundering the church of Maestrlcht in 709. Hs 
was canonised In 1240. _ ^. 

1771. Died on this day. In Itely, !>«•. fobta* 
SmoUet, the historian and novelist, set. 61. Dv. 
Smollet's celebrity as a writer was principallf 
acquired by his novels, which contain the mort 
Uvely and agreeable views of human Bstar^ 
drawn with the greatest feUclty of »gbt sad 
shade, though they are occasionally ditigorel 
by coarseness and caricature. * 

This saint suffered martyrdom a. n. WW. 8t. 
Ferreol's Day Is a great featiral in France. M 
Marseilles a grand procession takes place, eoa^ 
slstlng of virgins habited as Nuns, and olM« 
aa Soeurs de U Charite, besides Innumersble 
tradesmen and others, headed by the ?"«»«. 

1768 Expired in London on thU day of a de- 
cline, Lawrence Sterne, st. W, the »»{»»«« 
that singular perfbrmance Tristram W*™!* 
besides this work of humour and eccentricity Be 
wrote a Sentimental Journey through f*^ 
unlversaUy admired for its pathetic tales, taa 
wtae volumea of Sermons and Letters. 
■ 19 St. Eustachius was made Bishop of Antloch, a. ». 
825, For opposing the Arians he was bann- 
ed by ConatanUus, and died at TrajanopolU Is 
860. 

1886. The memorable fight of f»*o«eri took 

5 lace on this day, between John II. KU« or 
ranee, and Edward the BiMk Prince, ''•««*" 
former was taken fsUoner, and hU vy« •"»£ 
completely overthrown and «ll»P«~lPL-5 
galUat Edward, who dnrfng the battle p«for^ 
prodigies of valour. «,«,.«- 

30 St: Agapetus succeeded John II, in the pontlficttt. 

He was sent to Constanllnople to ftPP****,:^ 
tinhm, who had threatened Theedatiis witn « 
war for putting to death Amalasantha, the mo- 
ther of Athalaric, a woman tenovrwatOT a^ 
learning and sklU io languages. Upon W« wji- 
val, Justinian endeavoured to draw him *« ,•" 
Eutycbtan heresy, but failing to P«»n»J« Tt 
be osed threats, to which Agapetns »pl*«;« . * 
thought I bad come to the JSmperor Joitijwn* 
but T find I have met with a l>lfO€l««**"» J^ 
ever I fear not your menaces.** The Iwonew 
of his reply had such an effect upon VMMm^ 
ror, that be became a convert to the ortaoooi 
fiiith. HediedA. o. 686. ^^ ,^^ 

1648. The battle of Newbury was fought onttw 
day with dubkius Access. between the forcw?* 
Charles I, and the Parliament Army : the ro/*'jT 



•22 



I6tb Snndayaft. 

Trinity. 
LsasoHS for the 

DAT. 

2 c. Esekid mo< 
18 c. even 

St Matthew. 



Mond 



St. Enuneran, 
bishop of Pole- 
tiers, A. D, 658 

High Water, 
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were commanded by Charles In person. 
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conflict the virtuous Lord Falkland was •W*'/. 

This saint was slain at Nadabosr, In Partbia, >oo» 
thevear A.D.60. The first instltuUon of n»«»' 
Uval took place in the year 1090. ^ . . 

1668. The Emperor Charles V. died on tWidift 
«T.69. This sovereign, after having b««PfJ* 
gaged through hia Ufe in the tnnnoU of tbe^)^ 
field, withdrew himself from the worhl, •^f^ 
bis days In rigid monastic seclusion, r<'*S"*'« 
his crown to hii son PhlQp. Charles was aBi» 
of learning and courage, thonghadisfeBibler tBst 
sacrificed all to his ambition* ^ ..iju 

1586. Died on this day, from a woond In the a«F 
received at Zutphen, the gallant and accompU«0! 
ed Sir PhUIp Sidney, fighting in the caa«« 
freedom and religion, againsV Spaalib tyfaanx 
and superatition. 
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See Page 166. 



3EIltt0trateli ^vtitlt. 

THE THREE GALLANTS, 

A TALK OP THE OLD. JEWRT. 

(For the OUo.) 

With holy ioy apon bis face, 
The>goodoUl father amil'd, , 

While foQdly in his withered arms 
He <4tt^ again iiii child. "i 

i it> • Z 

•IJWte has not heard of the London Bow- 
in^ and their far-famed trials of skill in 
the well-known Finsburie fieldes, when 
the citizen and his writilkled dame, and 
the yontb anil beauty of the ci^/ flocked 
to see the sports ? Few indeed there are 
who have not heard of their exploits, so 
often recorded in the tales of that time, 
and sungf in their rude though quaint bal- 
lads. On those days the taiior left his 
doublet unfinished, thereby disappoint- 
ing the young gaiiant who ordered it to 
surprise his mistress with its splendour ; 
the smith flung aside his heavy hammer, 
and doffing his coarse apron betook him- 
self to the scene of action, and the 'pren- 
tice taking his bat from its accustomed 

Vol. II. M 



noek, spite of his master, trudged off* lo 
witness the sports. Then was the far- 
famed Grub-street known by another 
name, and inhabited by Bowvers and 
Fletchers, and the strong walls which 
girted the city still continued to be r(*- 
paired, and oftimes, as we read, - the 
good citizens, ere they quitted this- Sublu- 
nary world, forgot not to bequeath large 
suras towards the repairing and beauti- 
fying of its gates and towers. But long 
since have tnese famed displays of archery 
^ceased, long since has the cloth -yard 
shaft, once so terrible to our enemies' 
abroad, ceased to whi.stle o'er the fields 
of Flrisbury. Upwards of two centuries 
have 'passed away, since the twang of the 
archer's bow was heard on; that spot. The 
harqijtebuze, the' caliver," -and the ha- 
quebut, all names for the'' various kinds 
of hand-guns, took precedence of the 
long bow, and Elizabeth and 'her suc- 
cessors tried in vain to revive tliose aborts, 
which, while they served as a holiday, 
at the same time 'perfected liie youth of 
th€ city in the use of that weapon. But 
although the long bow was laid-atside by 
some when fire-arms were introduced, 
still it was by many preferred to the Imu?- 

39 
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quebuze^ which was for some time after 
a clumsy and unwieldy engine. 
^ In the beginnmg of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, on a fine summer's evening, the 
youth of the wards of '* Vinirie" and 
*'Breade Streete" were met in Finsbury 
fields, to decide a match at shooting at the 
target. Such a concourse of people had 
not a3sembled for some time before this, 
the greater part of the inhabitants of the 
before-named wards had flocked to wit- 
ness this match ; the Chepe was almost 
deserted, and hundreds of the more 
wealthy citizens poured out from Moor- 
gate, with their wives and daughters. 

Temporary booths and tents were erect- 
ed on ue spot, and notices were chalked 
on the outside, stating that wine, ale, and 
sack were sold within, to tempt tfiose who 
were weary of the sport. In these places, 
rude" ballads were heard, chaunted by 
stentorian voices, mixed with jest and 
oath, and the rattle of the dice box. 
Seats were let to those who could afford 
to pay for them, and for which the pro- 
jectors of these accommodations took 
good care to exact a fair price. All 
classes were mingled together ; the gal- 
ant, with his embroidered doublet and 



gaily trimmed mustachios, stood by the 
gravely clad and spade-bearded citizen, 
who in his turn was pushed and jostled 
by the lately washed artificer ; all seemed 
to forget their degree while looking oo, 
though here and there mutterings were 
heard and fierce words were exchanged, 
when one would bv accident tread on 
the toes of his neighbour, or rumple the 
pleat of hisstarcbed ruff. Bat these were 
not sufScient to break the general har- 
mony, or abstract the attention of the 
spectators from the sports. If, liowever, 
there were some who paid them but litde 
attention, it was the fair forms and bright 
eyes of the city damsels who were to 
blame ; for though many of the compe- 
titor's shafts were delivered wide of the 
mark, Cupid's never failed. Amongst 
the spectators, near one of the booths we 
have spoken of, stood a citizen somewhat 
advanced in years, clad in a doublet of 
black velvet, with hose of the same co- 
lour ; on his arm hung his daughter,' his 
only child. When we say that acrowd 
of gallants stood near, it will be needless 
to add that she was beautiful ; few indeed 
could boast of such charms, the envy of 
the city dames, and the idolatry of all 
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the Ofay and youthful gallants from Paul's 
to Aldgate, she stood shrinking from the 
faze of those around her^ and blushin? 
at the amorous glances of both old and 
voung, while her father peered through 
his spectacles, over the hesuls of the Re- 
lators, at the archers who had commenced 
footing. Amongst those who eyed the 
damsel, was a tall gallant lookinsr person- 
age, clad in a rich silk doubl^ with 
peach coloured stockings, and large ro- 
setts in his shoes, with a hat of Spanish 
felt, in which was stuck a cock*s feather. 
An embroidered belt sustained on the one 
side a small dasger, and on the other a 
silver hilfed tol^o of unusual length. 
For a long time he stood gazing on the 
damsel without speakhig, but growing 
bolder on seeing ner faUier*s attention 
engaged, he advanced nearer and at- 
tempted to take her hand. 

*^ Fair excellence V* Said he, " even as 
the sun outshineth the lesser planets, so 
doth thy beauty eclipse that of all other 
maidens." 

On hearing this, the old man turned 
hastily round. 

" Sir Gallant," said he, " there are 
others who would be more desirous of 
thy company, get thee gone." 

" Under your favour, old Sir," replied 
the gallant, " I would have some con- 
verse witli this fair creature ; beshrew me, 
'tis a pity she should have so old an arm 
to hang on." . 

" Sirrah," cried the old man, with his 
pale and withered cheek flushed with 
passion, " get thee gone, or by heaven, 
though my arm be feeble, TU spoil thy 
doublet." 

As he said this he laid his hand on 
his dagger; the gallant laughed, and 
replied, — 

''By this light, the warm blood has not 
left thee yet ; but huff it not man, I meant 
not to offend thee." 

'* Then g^et thee gone this instant." 
*' Wilt thou permit thy fair charge to 
take the arm of her devote slave V* As 
the gallant said this, he took the hand of 
the damsd, when her father unable to 
subdue his passion, plucked out his dag- 
ger. 

" Begone," cried he. " Begone thou 
whoreson sot ! By this good light I would 
stab thee to the heart, but I wish not to spill 
the blood of such a Borachio. I see thou 
hast not long parted with the wine cup." 

"Marry, there is verity in thy speech, 
old Sir, I would fain turn from the wine 
flask to render homage to peerless beauty. " 
The old man paused a moment in evi- 
dent embarrassment ; he attempted to move 
through the dense crowd, but finding this 
impossible, he turned round anJ cried — 



*' Is there no younger arm to rid me 
ofthisgalliard?" 

*' There is," replied a voice in the 
crowd ; and at the same moment a youn^ 
man, attired in a plain doublet, with sad 
coloured hose, an* wearing riding boots 
much splashed with dirt, strode up, and 
lajring his hand on the shoulder of the 
gallant, he whirled him round. 

" Sirrah," said he, "get thee gone, 
or pluck out the marvellously long rapier 
that dangles at thy side." 

The gallant, turning round, drew him- 
self up to his full height, and stariug in 
the face of the stranger, replied — 

" Sir Grey Jerkin, thou art a mar- 
vellously uncourteous knight, thy ple- 
bian paw hath rumpled my ruff infer/r 
nally ; dost thou think this silk was bought 
at a tester the yard, that thou layest such 
a rouoh hand on it ?" 

" 1 was not bred a mercer," replied 
the stranger, " nor care I for thy doublet; 
either ask pardon of this lady and her 
father, or draw thy fox, I have short time 
for bandying words with thee." 

The gallant smiled. " Dost thou 
think," said he, *' that my bright blade 
will ever cross thy miserable toasting 
iron? Ecod! Sir Grey Jerkin, 'twas 
a gift from the valiant Captain Juan 
Alzedo, and shall I tilt with such a base 
groom as thee." 

The stranger made no reply to this, but 
tearing his rapier from its sheath, he 
struck the gallant sharply with tlie flat 
side of it. 

The blow convinced the gallant that 
he had met with one who would not be 
trifled with, and having been given with 
some force, the pain awakened his latent 
valour. 

** Thou untrimmed rustic," cried he, 
'* 'tis in vain I would desire to spare thee, 
thou shalt be indulged with the duello ; 
make room good people." 

The stranger threw himself into a pos- 
ture of defence, and waited for the attack 
of his adversary, who pressed upon him 
with great vigour. The maiden clung 
to the arm of her father, almost fainting 
with terror, and the spectators linking 
their hands, formed a ring for the com- 
batants. Both were excellent swordsmen, 
and shewed great skill at their weapons. 
The gallant, finding that he could not hit 
his adversary, de^ed, and contented 
himself by parrying his thrusts, saying 
as he threw aside the stranger's lunp^es, 

''Well thrust, most skilful rustic ! an 
excellent stoccado by Jupiter! verily thou 
art a slirewd hand at thv bilbo ; my friend 
the Captain would be delighted wiih thee, 
— so — that reversa was not so ^ood — so 
— so — ^hal" — At this moment his sword 
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. flew from his fprasp over the heads of the 
spectators. The stranger dropping the 
point of his rapier, desired his adversary 
to ask his life ; but, apparently unconscious 
of what was going on, the gallant cried 
out — ' 

" There goes my Durindana ; hold. Sir 
Rustic ! I would not lose it for the worth 
of my best doublet ; a broad piece for the 
knave who brings it me." 

At this instant a man brought forward 
the ranier, when the stranger taking it 
from nim, said, 

** Sirrah, your blade shall be shivered 
to pieces, and that instantly, if you delay 
to ask this lady*s pardon for the insult 
you have offered her." 

This speech was enforced by the 
speaker's placing ^the point of the rapier 
on the ground, and putting his foot on the 
middle pf it. 

*' Hold, Sir Rustic," cried the gallant, 
'^ spare my good blade, I prav thee ; 
though it has been false to me tnb time, 
yet we must not part." 

** Thoii knowest the way to redeem it," 
was the reply. 

The gallant hesitated, he l)ent his eyes 
on the ground, while the stranger tried 
the temper of the blade by TOndmg it 
backwards and forwards ; at length, after 
a stniggle with his feelings, the fear that 
he should lose his rapier predominated^ 
and striding up to the old citizen and his 
daughter, he muttered an apology, and 
the stranger delivered him his blade. 

The gallant shrunk off amidst the jeers 
and taunts of the spectators 

" There goes my Lord Poppinjay !" 
cried a fellow in a thrum cap and leathern 
jerkin. 

" Ay, ay," said his companion^ " his 
Duridinda and he agree not to-day, he'll 
fight better when he has taken another 
pottle o'sack." 

In the mean while the object of their 
jokes had got out of the crowd, and the 
stranger, after bowing to the citizen and 
his daughter, was about to depart, when 
the former spoke. 

*' I thank thee, young friend," said he, 
" and would fain show thee that I am 
not ungrateful ; prithee favour us with 
thy company to the Old Jewry, Zachary 
Tyndale loves a brave youth." 

The Btranger hesitated, and the old 
man- continued, " Come, we will go at 
once, by my fay you shall not choose." 

The young man hesitated no longer ; 
so proffering his arm to the damsel, he 
led her out of the crowd, and entering 
Moorgate, they proceeded towards the 
Old Jewry, where master Tyndale dwelt. 
On their way thither Rose was delighted 
with the frank and easy manner of the 



stranger, who addressed her father and 
herself by turns, till theyarrived at Master 
Zachary's house. The old merchant learnt 
from the stranger that his name was Her- 
bert Partington, and that he had put up 
at the Windmill Inn, almost opposite to 
liis house. Master Tyndale pressed him 
to stay and sup with nim ; and this was 
no difficult matter, for when it grew late 
Herbert unwillingly took his leave, not 
however without an invitation for the 
next day. He tore himself away from 
the gentle Rose, and betook himself to 
hislcSgings at the Windmill Inn. Though 
much fatigued with travelling (for he had 
arrived in London that day J Herbert slept 
but little, and when he cUd slumber, his 
rest was broken by bright and lovely vi- 
sions in which Rose held the chief fea- 
ture. 

Early on the following morning Her- 
bert failed not to appear at Master Za- 
chary's, whom he found busily engaged 
in his counting-house. An invitation to 
dinner was accepted by Herbert, because 
it gave him another opportunity of be- 
holding the lovely Rose, with whom we 
hope not one of our readers will require 
to be told he had fallen desperately in 
love. Rose herself was in love too, and 
her only fear was, lest the handsome Her- 
bert should be already plighted to some 
other damsel, for she never once sup- 
posed that her father would withhold his 
consent. Fathers and mothers put on 
the spectacles of discrimination, and be 
careful how ye invite young gallants to 
your houses, especially if heaven has 
blessed ye with handsome daughters. Both 
our young folks were in love, though 
their acquaintance had been so newly 
formed ; out Cupid is no sluggard, and 
after dinner, during the temporary absence 
of Master Tyndale, Herbert, being 
left alone with the beautiful Rose, 
declared his passion, with all the custo- 
mary vows and protestations. She lis- 
tened to him with delight, not without a 
multitude of blushes and hesitations, which 
it is not our business to record Nothing^ 
now remained but to ask the consent of 
Master Tyndale, and on a fitting oppor- 
tunity presenting itself, when Rose had 
left the room, Herbert at once demanded 
the hand of his daughter. 

'^ Well, master Partin^on," said he, 
" but I would fain know if thou hast tbe 
means to keep a wife, and from whence 
thou comest ?" 

Herbert was somewhat embarrassed on 
hearing these questions, for he had never 
once thought on his situation since His 
introduction to the beautiful Rose. 

The old merchant perceived his confu- 
sion, and demanded somewhat hastily 
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wliether he had a fortune sufficient to as- 
pire to the hand of the daughter of one of 
the richest merchants in London. 

** Sir," replied Partington, after some 
hesitation, " I will e*en tell ye tlie truth. 
I am the only son of a country gentleman, 
who would have me wedded to age and 
ugliness, because, forsooth, there is gold 
in the bargain. I refused to obey him, 
and quitted his roof with a determination 
to seek my fortune in another land, when 
chance brought me to your assistance 
yesterday. However, I have some few 
thousand pounds, which I will lay at your 

daughter's feet ^ — " 

' Here he was • interrupted by Master 
Tyndale, whose anger burst forth like a 
volcano. ** Sirrah!" cried he, '' is it 
thus thou would*st repay my hospitality ? 
Hence with thee — she shall not be thine ! 
What! hast thou, ingrate, left thy pa- 
rents, and come abroad to teach others 
disobedience ? — Get ye gone ! " 

'' But, Sir ** 

*' But me no buts. Sirrah !" cried the 
old man ; *< bdgone this instant, or Til 
bring those who shall thrust thee out !" 

Herbert's blood boiled on hearing this 
language, but the thought of Rose check- 
ed his indignation. — He arose, and taking 
his hat and cloak, replied : — " This lan- 
guage may be used by you. Sir, but had 
it come from one of younger years, it 
should have been repaid with cold iron !" 
He then passed out, and repaired to the 
Windmill, overwhelmed with surprise and 
chagrin. 

Master Tyndale, as soon as Herbert 
had left the house, summoned his daugh- 
ter, and sharply rebuked her for encou- 
raging the addresses of one whom she had 
become so lately acquainted with. Rose 
heard her father's determination with much 
sorrow, which was increased when he told 
her tliat he had selected a husband for 
her. As he spoke a visitor was announced, 
and shortly after, a gallant entered the 
room. Master Tyndale introduced him to 
his daughter — 

*' This gentleman," said he, " is the 
son of my friend. Master Nicholas Twal- 
ley. — Receive him as your future hus- 
band." 

He left the room, and Rose ventured a 
look at the person who had beeu intro- 
duced to her. He was a young man of 
about the middle height, but clumsily 
made — his features were coarse beyond 
expression, and his white starched ruflT 
formed a singular contrast to his black 
hair, which was cut close and turned up in 
front in the most approved manner ; his 
large lopped ears stuck out from the sides 
of his head as if they were handles by 
which it was adjusted ; his hose were of 



the most fashionable colour; his enor- 
njous slops glittered wiUi embroidery, and 
his doublet shone with gold points : a 
long sword and dagger completed the 
equipment of this extraordinary person. 
Rose viewed him for some moments in 
silent surprise^had she been in a more 
merry mood, she would have laughed out- 
right ; but her father's harsh rebuke was 
not forgotten. Master Christopher Twal- 
ley interpreted her confusion into ad- 
miration of his dress and person ; he 
essayed to make use of some of the phrases 
which he had heard from the gallants of 
his acquaintance ; but his memorv failed 
him, and he played with the band of his 
hat, and cast his eyes on the floor, — ^when 
Rose spoke : 

" Fair Sir," said she, " may I ask the 
name of the worthy gentleman whom 
my father intends for my husband ?" 

** Ay, marry thou mayest, fair lady," 
replied the gallant : " Christopher Twal- 
ley is the name of your devoted slave ; 
your city gallants call me Kit, but they of 
the Devil, in Fleet Street, are more cour- 
teous. Beshrew me, if these folks of the 
Chepe know a true Toledo from a Shef- 
field back -sword. By mine honesty, fair 
Lady, 'tis a pity so * beauteous a damsel 
should dwell with such doddy pates, who 
wear doublets of such a sad colour, that 
it makes one gloomy to behold them ; and 
their rapiers, too, are most barbarous 
tools. My worthy friend, Adrian Hec- 
kington hath said much of these said ra- 
piers, which are so offensive to the sight 
of every true gentleman." 

*' Doubtless 'tis a noble one you your- 
self wear, fair Sir," said Rose, wishing 
to say sometliing to break off this long 
dissertation. 

" Marry, you shall be witness of it," 
replied he, drawing his rapier, " 'tis one 
of most excellent temper, it cost me five 
gold nobles without the hilt, which I 
bought of Master Heckington, who had 
it of a valiant friend of his." 

As he concluded this speech. Master 
Twalley placed his rapier in Rose's hand. 
The hilt was of silver, richlv chased with 
the representation of Hercules destroying 
the mdra. 

" Thou see'st, fair Lady," continued 
he, *' there are some cleverly conceited 
emblems graven on the hilt — Hercules 
and the dragon. Doubtless thou hast 
read of this same Hercules, and how he 
threw aside his weapons at the command 
of his lady-love, to bask in the sunshine 
of her smiles. 1 marvel though whether 
Hercules wore so trusty a blade." 

" Truly, Sir, it is a* noble blade," said 
Rose, looking at the rapier. 

" Noble dost thou say, fair damsel ?" 
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cried Master Christopher — '* 'Tis a trusty 
blade, and fit to ride on a gentleman's 
thi^h; by mine honour, 'twould ha* 
gladdoied thee to have seen how I served 
mine host o' the Devil, -who was sore 
pla^^ued by several gallants : they fled at 
the very sight of my trusty Toledo." 

Rose smiled, and returned the wea- 
pon. 

^* Fair Sir," said she, '* I would fain 
act honestly towards thee ; know then, 
that I cannot give my hand to a noisy 
reveller, or to one who vapours so highly 
as thou dost. There are otlier maidens 
who would be more proud of your ac- 
quaintance ; prithee seek them. Sir Gal- 
lant. ^Farewell." 

Rose, as she said t1f!s, left the room ; 
and Master Twalley, giving his hat a 
twirl, adjusted his ruff, then looked down 
at the large-rosets in his shoes, then 
at the ceiling, and then on the spot where 
Rose had lately stood, as if he doubted 
his senses. 

** *Fore heaven I" cried he, *' she is a 
jilt and a malapert quean, yet she has a 
marvellous comely face. — Heigho ! Mis- 
tress (Tyndall, I wish thee possessed of 
more courtesy." He turned, and putting 
on his hat, stalked down stairs, and pro- 
ceeded to the Windmill, intending to drown 
the recollection of his interview in a pot- 
tle of sack. He entered the inn, where 
he found the gallant whom Herbert Par- 
tington had disarmed in Moorfield^ on 
the preceding day. 

** The good time o* the evening to you. 
Master Heckington," said he, *' hast 
stomach for a pottle of sack ?" 

'* I care not an I do. Master Twalley— 
but how hast fared ? Was the damsel vi- 
■ible, or coy, or ?" 

«' She is a jilt, friend Heckington, thou 
mayest ha* her for me. Fore George I'll 
not go near her again !" 
• '* Hal sav ye so? Then she shall 
lie mine. Harkee, friend Twalley, her 
waiting maid has told me, that she and her 
father will go on a visit to Master Frost- 
ling, the vintner's, on the Bankside, to- 
day. Now, if we could engage a trusty 
waterman^ and carry her off to-night ?" 

" Ah, but there is danger in that, 'tis 
felony why—" 

" Pish ! never fear it," continued 
Heckington, " I'll warrant she will not 
mislike the plan." 

Master Twalley, after some hesitation, 
consented to this villanous scheme, and it 
was agreed that they should put it into 
execution that very evening ; but as their 
evil stars willed it, Herbert Partington, 
who sat in the next room, having caught 
a few of the first words of the dialogue, 
rose softly, and commg on tiptoe to a 



crevice, saw plainly the two worthies, who 
were concerting their diabolical plan. 

His first impulse was to rush out upon 
them ; but a moment's r^flebl^on, told him 
that it would be better to intercept them 
in their flight with Rose, if they should 
succeed in carrying her off. He there- 
fore waited until he. heard the whole of 
their plan, and then summoned his man 
Peter, who had accompanied him to Lon- 
don. After some deliberation, it was 
agreed that they should lefive the Wind- 
mill before the city gates were shut, and 
repair to the Bankside where they might lay 
in wait for the gallants, and rescne Rose. 

The evening came, and found Par- 
tington and his man at their post. Mas- 
ter Frostling's house was surrounded by 
a high hedge, and a dry ditch, which was 
deep enough to conceal them from view. 
They had not been concealed long before 
they heard the sound of footsteps in the 
garden, and Herbert on looking throngh 
me hedge perceived Rose, who was walK- 
ing alone. He kept still in his hiding 
place, well knowing anji^ attempt then 
to address her might ruii^ his hopes ; and 
supposing that if Heckington and Twal- 
ley were near, they would seize upon this 
favourable opportunity. He was not 
deceived, for he presently heard the 
splash of oars, and the next moment a 
boat approached the house. Two figures, 
enveloped in large cloaks, leaped ashore, 
while a third remained in tl^e boat. They 
advanced cautiously towards the house, 
and then whispered to each other. The 
tallest, whom Herbert recognized as 
Heckington, perceiving Rose, leaped over 
tlie small gate into the garden, and ere 
she was aware of his approach, threw his 
large cloak over her, and raised her in his 
arms. Twalley assisted his companion 
with his burthen over the gate, when 
Rose contrived to tear the cloak from her 
head, and shrieked loudly — 

'* Villains I" cried Partington, starting 
from his hiding place, ** you are discover- 
ed, unhand that lady or ye are but dead 
men !" Heckington's danger rendered 
him desperate, and placing Rose on her 
feet, he drew his rapier, and attacked 
Herbert with great fury ; but after a few 
passes he fell thrust through the body to the 
hilt. Without waiting a moment, Parting- 
ton turned to engage TwalJey, who, how- 
ever, had made up his mind to decline the 
combat, and took to his heels, pursued by 
Peter. Master Christopher's speed was 
much greater than his valour, and he 
arrived first at the water's edge, but un- 
fortunately missed the boat into which 
he had intended to jump, and fell souse 
into tlie river. His large cloak, which ht 
had vainly endeavoured to tiirow off, 
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saved him from drowning, and ha was 
dragged ashore by Peler, half dead with 
flight. Master Tyndale, together with 
his gossip Frostling and family^ being 
alarmed by the noise, hastened out, when 
they beheld a scene which filled them 
with astonishment. Heckington was 
lying on the ground bleeding profusely. 
Rose was sustained in the arms of Par- 
tington almost senseless, and Master T val- 
ley, with rueful countenance, begged hard 
to be released from the rough gripe of 
Peter, while his rich doublet and hose 
were dripping with water. His mortifi- 
cation was increased when Master Tyn- 
dale, holding a lamp in his hand, survey- 
ed him from head to foot. After a severe 
reprimand he was suffered to depart ; but 
the dangerous situation of Heckington 
rendered the assistance of a surgeon ne- 
cessary, and he was removed in a litter. 

It will be scarcely necessary to add, 
that Master Tyndale's anger was not only 
appeased, but that in a week after, his 
lovely daughter was united to Partington. 
To increase the happiness of the lovers, 
Herbert on the following week received 
his father's forgiveness. Heckington reco- 
vered, but not until sometime after, and 
slunk into merited obscurity ; while Mas- 
ter Christopher Twalley was exposed to 
the jokes of his fellow citizens for many 
years afterwards. J. Y. A — ^n. 



TABLETS FOR ACTRESSES. 

THIRD SBBIBS. 

iFor the Olio.) 

Miss FoOTB.--No.lS. 

Ttaece'fl langaBge Inber eye, her cheek, her 

Nay, her Foot speaks. Troilu| . 

llore to her person, more to legal strife. 

Than to her acting, fame has been awarded : 
With two gallants, of both deprived, the wife,' 

And by the public, thus the more regarded. 

Mas. Bonn— No, 14. 

I have spirit to do any thing that appears 
not foul In the truth of my spirit. 

Mbasobb. 
A powerful figure and terrifie speech. 
Which hearu of marble, stone and steel can 

reach j 
An eye that pierces through the darkest mind, 
An arm and step majestic as the wind; 
An inspiration wrought In love and hate, 
Determined purpose, good, or 411, the fate. 

Madamb Fbaron.— No. 16. 

Some envy your great deserving and good 
name. Hbnby IV. 

Out of a comely form, a pleasing fece. 
The quavering IntonaUons gush apace ; 
They trill so rapid that the ear scarce knows 
If 'tis a cataract, or a fountain flows. 



Mas. Hablowb.— No. 16. 



% htfVe heard of the lady, and good words 

went with her name. Mbaswbb. 

Th» Old Matron in a comedy ;— genteel. 

Haughty. assimiptive; ignorant, or wise; 
A parent acting paru her heart must feel ; 

Feeding his Lordship's humours. Of a sixe 
In rustUng silk, with hoop and hood so large. 
Like a baUoon, or lightly freighted barge. 
And with a monstrous fan. In powderM hair. 
The fair ciiterion of the by-gone fair. 

Miss Gbaddon.— No. 17. 

Elder days shall ripen and confirm. 
To more approved service and desert. 

Rich. II. 

A trim young female with a placid brow, 
Anlass in mood, attractive in her mien j 

Her notes of song are faithful to her vow. 
Be she the captive princess, or the queen. 

Miss Jarman.--No. 18. 

This fore-named maid hath yet in her the 
continuance of her first aifectlon. 

Mbasubb^ 

The fearful throbs of agonising grief. 
Sepulchral as the wails of dying death ; 

Hope falls in tears :— Despair denies relief, 
TUUab-Man, (what a name!) inspires 
new breath, P* 



ADVENTURES OF A CORKSCREW. 
(Concluded from p. 151.) 

But this was no more to be mv fate : 
for one night some honest gentlemen- 
burglars broke into the bar of the cellar, 
and bearing off sundry bottles of wines of 
various vintages, they naturally enough 
conjectured that I should be of amazing 
assistance to them in the enjoyment of 
their felonious felicity ; and I was accord- 
ingly carried off, too, in the miscellaneous 
pockotof 'one of the party, where I found 
myself very disgracefully associated with 
picklock keys, phosphor-matches, a port- 
able sort of crow-bar, and other instru- 
ments essentially necessary to your due 
admission, when you pay a dead-o*-the- 
night visit to a friend with whom you can 
take that liberty. . . 

Having made me a participator after 
the fact in their felony, when the bottles 
were drained I was of no further use to 
those worthy free-livers, and in the course 
of the day was given away to the butler 
of a young man of large fortune and little 
brains, who patronized six Mademoiselles 
of the Opera ballet, four bruisers, three 
runners and wrestlers, two young fellows 
of great natural parts, who would eat six 
legs of mutton in half an hour with any 
two men in all England, a dog-fighter 
and his dogs (both equally welcome visi- 
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tors), and who kept a betting-boolc and 
two or three constant Chloes, who ad- 
mired his money, and laughed at his mad- 
ness : in short, his house and his purse 
were open to every kind of merit that was 
not meritorious. Here, indeed, I was 
in constant requisition ;« for-fellows,' who 
had once been contentai with htfmble ale, 
now called without restraint for claret and 
champagne, turned up their bruised and 
battered noses at such low liq^uors as Port 
and Madeira, and drank their . inordinate 
bellies full of the richest and the rarest. 

Young Squanderparks was, for some 
months, the best fellow in the world ; his 
wit was the glittering of a diamond to the 
gloom of a dust-hole, and his viands and 
wines were the very best in all England ; 
but one fatal day threw a cloud over this 
short saturnalia of excess and folly, and 
at the bidding of the sheriff for Middlesex, 
every moveable worth sixpence was put 
under the hands of Mr. Robins, to appease 
the impatient cravings of a set of rapaci- 
ous rascals of honest creditors, who, 
having parted with what they called 
" money's worth," wanted their money. 
— Among certain little sundries, I was 
knocked down to the highest bidder, 
though, by the bye, he was the smallest 
man in the auction - room ; and, on the 
following day, found myself in the pos- 
session of a careful sort of person, who 
never used. me but on certain most me- 
lancholy festive occasions : he was an 
undertaker. Business of that kind was, 
however, bad, and deaths occurred like 
*' angels' visits, few and far between ;*' 
indeed, Mr. Screw one-down declared 
under tapering to be excessively dead, 
though doctors increased every day — a 
fact hardlv to be reconciled with expe- 
rience. At last, Mrs. S., to give him a 
job, died, — was quietly laid in the arms 
of her mother Earth ; and after the me- 
lancholy duties were " performed," an 
enlivening glass was proposed by the dis- 
consolate widower ; but when I was pro- 
duced from the corner-cupboard, it was 
discovered that I was so rusty from long 
disuse, that, after one application of my 
powers, I was flung aside as worthless, 
and in a few days again sold, with sundry 
one- pronged forks, broken knives, and 
other dilapidated scions of SheflSeld, to a 
dealer in old iron. 

Here I remained for many a weary 
month in rust and obscurity, but was at 
last cheapened by a vintner, who carried 
me home with him ; and having taken 
some pains to restore me to my former 
point and brilliancy, I was once more 
considered fit for tlie service of three- 
bottle men, and had the honour of assist- 
ing at several parish-dinners, which took 



place quarterly fot the good of the poor ; 
for these " good things** certainly were 
not at all for the good of the considerate 
and compassionate gentlemen who met on 
those painful occasions, who were inva- 
riably sent home in hackney-coaches ex- 
cesavely ill from repletion and approach- 
ing apoplexy, what with the profusion of 
the best of all possible wines (the cheapest, 
as they paid nothing) to which I helped 
them, and the best of all possible viands 
(equally reasonable), to which, to do 
them justice, they helped themselves 
pretty plentifully. It really is astonishinff 
to observe what compassionate men will 
endure to serve the poor, hungry, and 
thirsty paupers, their fellow men, but 
less fortunate parishioners I Charity, as 
some one has remarked before me, is its 
own reward ; and a handsome reward it 
must be, if one may judge from the eager- 
ness of the candidates. If some of these 
self-devoted individuals did not survive 
their exertions on these days dedicated to 
benevolence, the tekrs of the poor foHowed 
them where those small drops of sorrow 
arc carefully set down to the creditor side 
of a deceased churchwarden's or over- 
seer's account, and the balance fairly 
struck. 

This pleasant and philanthropic stale oi 
existence was too good and too agreeable 
to my best feelings to last for ever. At 
the termination of the last parish-dinner 
at which I was made instrumental, and 
** dear as the ruddy drops" which visited 
" their sad hearts," an honest gentleman- 
attorney, who was moreover vestry-clerk 
of the parish, swept me, entirely by ac- 
cident, into his blue bag, with some loose 
papers of accounts, which had been au- 
dited by the. proper persons between the 
third and fourth bottles, and declared 
''. quite correct ;" and I was put into a 
coach with Mr. Moueygrasp, my new 
master, who was then in tnat state in 
which gentlemen wish to be who drink 
liberally of wine which costs them no- 
thing. On the following morning, I was 
tumbled out on the floor of his office, 
witli the rest of the bag's contents, by a 
thin, clcrk-hke-looking personage, who 
no sooner beheld me, than, imagining 
the use to which I could be put, he had 
the unheard-of-audacity to help himself 
to a pint of hb master's port with my 
assistance, and then covertly placed me 
in the darkest corner of a drawer, where 
the hght never visited me, save when he 
also visited me for the same nefarious 
purpose. This was pretty often ; but 
Mr. Moueygrasp having noticed a consi- 
derable decrease in his stock of full bottles, 
and at the same time an equal increase in 
his empty one?, began, as my Lord 
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Chesterfield has somewhere said, to ^' smell 
a rat ;" when Mr. Splutterpen, his clerk, 
who had as good a nose at tne same game, 
to prevent suspicions, plunged me deep 
down into the dust-hole, where I lay v«ry 
snugly concealed, and so saved his repu- 
tation. 

In a few days I was carted away by one 
of Mr. Sinnott*s collectors of dust, with 
missed silver spoons, lost sixpences, and 
such miscellaneous matters ; and having 
been jolted through the streets for an 
hour or two, was most unceremoniously 
tilled out on a heap of dirty and disgust- 
ing rubbish, in one of his depdts for such 
waifs and strays. Here, "ere I was 
aware," I found myself half riddled to 
fractions by a strapping wench, who, 
having discharged the ignoble dust which 
had buried my shining talents during so 
many days, with an eagle's glance caught 
sight of me, and with an eagle's grasp 
clawed hold of me. After rubbing me 
with her delicate fingers (which were not, 
it riiust be confessed, *' as white as her's 
who goes the sun before,") she deposited 
me ver}' carefully in a tolerablv capacious 
pocket, which she wore in front of her 
sweet person ; and I found myself in the 
compainy of a sovereign, five silver thim- 
bles, three tea-spoons, with initials on the 
handles, a gold ear-ring, two or three half- 
crowns, and some six or seven shillings 
and sixpences. Misfortune makes one 
acquainted with strange pocket-fellows I — 
however, I could not consider myself dis- 
graced by some of my new companions, 
who were, perhaps, as valuable as myself, 
and had, haply like me, seen better cfays. 
The fair Cinderella, my first and only 
mistress, was really a young lady who 
made no pretension to beauty, but was, 
nevertheless, handsome. She was the 
reigning toast among the dusty Damons 
and cmder Cyraons of that pretty pastoral 
place called Battle- bridge : indeed, she 
nad created more dust in that romantic 
valley than she had sifted ; and many 
and severe were the border-feuds between 
the Paddington and Islington, and High- 
gate and Hoxton innamorati, (for in all 
of those pastoral places she had many a 
gallant lover) for the honour of her hand. 
When washed, and in her best flowered 
gown, and sky-blue quilted petticoat, on 
Sundays and holidays, she really was 
fascinating ; and then she had many ele- 
gant accomplishments ! She could ba- 
lance a straw upon that ruddy lip which 
so many had signed in vain to kiss : she 
could dance down any duchess at Al- 
macks in a reel, and has been known to 
shuffle ofl^ the soles of two pairs of white 
kid slippers in the elegant excess of a long 
dance on an Easter Monday : she excelled 



every one far and near at diuffle-board: 
she played inimitably on a small-toothed 
como, Mrrapped in whitey -brown paper, 
in tuneful accompaniment to her own 
dancing : she could thrum a table or tea- 
board to the tunes of ''Bid me discourse, 
and I'll enchant thine ear," and ** I'd be 
a butterfly :" was scientific at cribbage ; 
was reckoned particularly nice iu her cri- 
tical opinions on ** Deady's best" and 
*' Barclay's double X ;" kept h6r own 
score in pot-hooks and hangers ; in brief, 
she was accomplished, in every sense of 
the word, and only required a month or 
two's " edieation at a French boarding- 
school at Bow, to make her the beUe ideal 
of Battle-bridge. Her income, too, was 
pretty considerable, and amounted, every 
week of her virgin life, to fifteen shillings, 
besides perquisites— the most valuable part 
of her profttssional^proflts. 

If I nave dwelt with more delight on 
the rare excellences of my fair Cinderella 
than her modesty and retiring merits 
warrant me in domg, I shall perhaps be 
excused, when I confess the penchant 
which my short intimacy with her created 
in my too-susceptible nature. I do 'not 
know (for I am not learned in Love's ab- 
struse lore,) how this delicate sentiment 
first had its origin in me : Corporal Trim 
was affected somewhat similarly by the 
refrigerating application of the gentle hand 
of a fair Bedouin nun above the wound 
on his knee ; perhaps I may date the af- 
fection which I still feel for the most beau- 
tiful of Battle-bridge from the Saturday 
on which, with her delicate finger and 
thumb, she took half an hour's pains to 
rub off a rust-spot that somewhat tarnished 
the lustre of my birth and brightness. 
Love-shocks,perhaps, like electric -shocks, 
> are communicated by friction ? I leave 
the answer to the learned. 

" To return again to the mutton." — 
All these quaUfications, so rarely united 
in one person, made her " the desirable" 
far and near ; but there was one to whom 
liU that was tender in her heart and nature 
had been particularly tender, and in her 
eyes (which, when free from dust, were 
really very blue, and full of the true 
Leadenhall Street , languishment) even 
•* his failings leaned to virtue's side :"— 
this was Tom Trickandtye, a flashy sort 
of a young fellow, who made a very de- 
cent living by visiting every wake and 
fair within the bills of mortadity, where, 
under pretence of selling the b^ spruce 
beer and patent pop, he kept an EO table. 
It was to her dashing Tom that I was pre- 
sented, and found to be a much more valua- 
ble assistant than the one-pronged fork he 
had heretofore used : it was in his service, 
however, that an unexpected misfortune 
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happened to me. He had had a pretty 
. run of luck at his table, when some rascal, 
who had been, less successful, informed 
the officers of his illegal doings. These 
myrmidons came stealthily to entrap him 
in the fact: but Tom, who had aJl his 
eyes about him, perceived their design, 
and in his extreme haste to let off a bottle 
of ginger-beer (which was likewise u^) 
plump into the eyes of inquisitive Justice 
(who b not so blind as she is wished to 
be by some persons,) he snapped off part 
of my worm in the coilc ; and I was once 
more consigned to the old-iron shop, , 
where for many months I have lain m ' 
utter oblivion of all my former usefulness, 
and where I must still remain, unless some 
tender-hearted reader of my brief memoirs 
is so far interested in my fate as to seek 
me out, and giving me a new point, re- 
store me again to uiat brilliant existence 
and those giited powers with which I 
started into this mutable life. 

Let no one disdain these " simple an- 
nals of the poor ;** it is true I am but a 
worm, and man is no more I We are 
both of us intended for purposes not very 
widely dissimilar : he, in the hand of the 
Fates, to extract good and evil from the 
samK^^ssel ; I, in the hands of waiting- 
men, to extract corks from bottles, per- 
haps equally full of both : the only dif- 
ference oetween us is, that he is made of 
clay, and I of steel : which is the most 
durable it does not suit with my inherent 
modesty to assert. But as long as I am 
what I am, I shall remain, Mr. Editor, 
very much at your service, 

A Corkscrew. 

P.S. This is the a^e of Auto-biography 
and Confessions, when every gentleman 
who has indulged in operas or opium 
(much the same in thdr soporific effects) 
writes his life, that we may learn that he 
has lived. It is the custom, too, of these 
communicative persons to spice their re- 
collections with as many facetious ingre 
dients as they can collect together. I had 
ransacked every comer of my memory for 
the numerous facetia which I had been 
ear- witness to, but, on relating them 
to my literary friend, Marmaduke Mount- 
garret (who has done me the honour to 
superintend my memoirs through the 
press), he laughed like a hyaena, not at 
the exquisiteness of the wit which I had 
circumstantially retailed to him, but at its 
venerable age : there was not a joke 
which I had picked up in cellar or hall 
for which he did not give me a reference 
to page so and so of such and such works. 
1 must confess that I was chagrined, for I 
had thought the present age to be too 
original to borrow from £at of their 
grandfathers ; but in my despair of being 



facetious, I suggested that, as there was 
nothing new in what I had related, he 
might perhaps pick up something original 
from works not so well known as those 
he had referred to. *' Lord bless you,'* 
said he, " there is not a book of *' fVitSy 
Fits, and Faticies^** a " Care Killer,** 
or " Tickler/* which has not been ran- 
sacked from end to end by these me- 
moir'oble gentlemen." *■' Come, come," 
said I, '* there is at least one work which 
they h^ve not erudition, enough to know 
much about.'* "Which is that?** m- 
quired Mr. Moun^arret, lookiuff very 
sceptical. '^ Joe Millar I'* I exclaimed 
with much exultation. I thought the 
fellow would have guffawed himself to 
death (as the Scotch say.) He very 
coolly, as soon as his laugh had subsided, 
produced me a pocket ecution of that fa- 
cetious comedian's immortal work, when 
on collating with it the several memoirs 
which have been lately published, he dis- 
covered, to my utter chagrin, that there 
was not a joke which had been neglected 
by those dUigent writers of their own lives 
and inditers of other men's wit. 

This must be my apology, Mr. Editor, 
if my confessions are not so entertaining 
as they might have been had I been earlier 
in the field. I can only say, therefore, 
with the wit, who found nimself fore- 
stalled by his predecessors, '^ A plague on 
the ancients, who have said all the good 
things before us !*' 



STANZAS. 
(For th€ OUo.) 

There are hopes im youth, that light the breai^ 

From the sleep of sorrow breaking ; 
Fair as the dawn in the spotted east, 

When the smiling morn is waliing : 
Pleamres untasted, that charm the soul. 

Like the dreams the night is weaving ; 
Glancing in beauty as on they roll, 

Like wares in the sun-beam hearing : — 
Prospects that beckon the heart away. 

Purer than Eden seeming ; 
Where soft Content makes all things gay. 

And Joy*s bright sun is beaming. 

But clouds come o'er the glimmering mom, 

Ere yet it has fairly broken } 
Dark, as though Fate held Bope in scorn, 

And her speedy death bad spolEen : 
Sorrows rise up, and fright away 

The visions sweetly unliing ; 
Like as the look of the truth-clad Hay 

Stays the dream's gendy wiling : 
Swift tbe bright scenes, that blossom'd o'er 

The future years so cheery, 
Fade^Uke some false isle's cheating ahore 
. From the eyes of sailors weary. 

Sweet as the wildly breathing strains, 

From harp«, Eolian swelling ; 
Richly fall as Tyrian stains 

In regal purple dwelling > 
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Fair as the ipr!Dg-nin o*er the plains, 

Welcome aa April ghowew. 
Are Uie first thoughts the heart contains 

For mouldering future hours ; 
Bat soon, alas I the winds of truth 

The varied beauties banish } 
And ail the hi^py schemes of youth 

At Fortune's frowning vanish ! 

B. JABMAN. 



LOVE»S DISGUISES. 

TRANSLATJiD PROM THB LATIN OF ORAT. 

{For the Olio.) 

What a many different shapes 
Love, that arch deceiver, apes ; 
Many, many are the wiles 
By which he young hearts beguiles. 

Sometimes in Friendship's garb array'd, 
He well deceives the tender maid j 
But afterwards he will assume 
A threat'ning brow and looks of gloom. 

Then in a bewitching smile, 
Oh ! 'tis sweet but full of guile 5 
Or in floods of saline tears, 
That deceiver, Love, appears. 

Yet avoid him, 'tis no less 

Than Love, though in a different dress. 



NAPOLEON AND DUROC, 

On the 21st of May, 1813, in a battle 
fought near Bautzen, the capital of Lu- 
satia, the French defeated the allies, and 
carried their strongly intrenched camp. 
In thb conflict, Duroc, one of Buona- 
parte's favourite generals, was killed, and 
the victors suffered almost equally with 
the vanquished. 

The following is the account of his 
death, taken from a French Gazette of 
tiie day : — 

" Our loss might have amounted to 
twelve or fifteen thousand men. The 
Duke of Friouli (Duroc,) towards the 
close of the battle, was standing on an 
eminence, in conversation with the Duke 
of Trevisa and General Kirgener, at 
some distance from the range of shot, 
when one of the last bulls fired by the 
enemy passed close to the Duke of Tre- 
visa, laid open the bowels of the Grand 



regret its termination in proportion 'to the- 
use it might yet have been to you." 

" Duroc," said the Emperor, " ano- 
ther life awaits ns» in that we shall meet 
again." 

" Yes, Sire, but I trust that will not 
happen for many years to come, until 
you shall have triumphed over all your 
enemies, and fulfilled the hopes of your 
country. For myself my life has passed 
honestly and honourably, and at this 
moment 1 have nothing fo disturb the 
peace of my last hours. I leave one 
daughter, — your Majesty will prove a 
father to her I" 

The Emperor remained for some time, 
in silence by his side, with his right hand 
still in that of the Marshal, whilst his 
left supported his head. The Duke first 
broke the silence, '* Ah 1 Sire," said he, 
•* leave me I pray you I — ^this sight af- 
fects you too deeply." 

The Emperor, supported by the Duke 
of Dalmatiaandhis Equerry, shortly after 
retired, unable to say more than, "Adieu, 
then, my dear friend, for ever." 

His Majesty, deeply affected by the me- 
lancholy sight he had witnessed, returned 
to his tent, absorbed in grief, giving ex- 
press command that no one should be ad- 
mitted to him the whole of that night. 

T. M 



W^e C^dlian0— No. 1. 

(For the Olw^ 

A PRBLUDB TO SA^T OfiCXLlA. 

• Th«a brightest virgin daughter of th« slEles, 
Made In the last promotion to be blessed i 
Whose palms new pluck*d from Paradise 
In spreuUng branches more sublimely rise, 
Bich with immortal green above the rest : 
Whether adopted to some neighbonrlng star 
Thou roU'st above us in thy wandering race. 
Or in procession fixed and regular. 
Moved with the heavens majestic pace j 
Or, called to more superior bliss, 
Thou tread'st with seraphims the vast abyss i 
Whatever happy region is thy place. 
Cease thy celestial song a little space.' 

The Cecilian Society, whose professed 



Marehal Duroc; and struck General Kir- object is to meet at the Albion Rooms, 

gener dead. The .Duke of Friouli was ^^n^^n WaU, and perfor^^ 

mortally wounded, and died in the course ^ " * ~ • '^~*'' — -"'^''»- 



of twelve hours.' 

As soon as the army had bivouaced, 
and the guard was appointed, the Empe- 
ror visit^ his dying favourite, whom he 
found surrounded by his friends, perfectly 
collected, and prepared to meet his fate^ 

The Duke took the hand of the Em- 
peror, and as he raised it to his lips, 
" My whole life,** said he, ** has been 
consecrated to your service, and I only 



sacred music in the immortal composi- 
tions of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 
other admired musicians, though estab- 
lished in the year 1785, f has rarely been, 
noticed in the public prints; nor, of 



t Bat many years earlier as an ' Anthem So* 
ciety,' by first meeting at each other's houses, 
and then in a room, progressively acquiring 
strength till it became necessary to form a 80> 
ciety as it at present stands. 
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course, received the due meed of praise 
which its practical utility merits. For 
this Society has been^ and is, an excellent 
school for the practice and improvement 
of persons of both sexes, who are desirous 
of acquiring eminence in the musical 
world ; and, for amateurs, who 

' The bright Cecilia's praise rehearse 
In warbling words.'f 

Presuming, therefore, that an * Occa- 
sional Overture * to its performances will 
be interesting to our readers, and benefi- 
cial to the members of, and subscribers to, 
so respectable a bodv, we proceed in our 
views of many of item ; but to accom- 
plish the desirable effects required, it will 
be first incumbent in the exercise of our 
friendly duties, not only to write freely 
and faithfully, but honestly, to remark, as 
we are unaffected by splenetic feelings, 
on the variations of talent, whether mis- 
applied or not, and which may be exerted 
by any upstart, conceited, or querulous 
performers; and also, to check by our 
endeavours the assuming growth of petu- 
lant solo singers, too fond of showing off 
their airs as well as murdering them, and 
to soften the hailstones of the tempestuous 
and many leathered lungs of * Chorus 
Roarers.'* But previously to the develop- 
ment of our strictures, wnether of a mild, 
or severe quality ; character being in our 
estimation worthy to be ranked in the first 
class ; and that this class only belongs 
to the Cecil ian Society, it is at once 
admitted as a principle, we intend to offer 
brief notices (for brevity is sometimes the 
soul qf music, as well as wit) of the pri- 
mary movers and supporters, whose time, 
talent and means, have contributed so 
largely to the gratification of listening 
companies brought into a circle of peace 
and pleasure. We mean, furthermore, to 
be personally responsible for every word 
we print ; — the utility of our proceeding 
thus will be adverted to, should we be 
UQcousciously drawn into this wrangling 
question—* Are the English Nation, or 
the * Cecilians,* a musical people V The 
consecutive papers on this subject will set 
the matter in as satisfactory a light, per- 
haps, as the voluminous disquisitions 
heaped on our tables, respecting the 
author of the * Letters of Junius.* 

MUSCULUS. 



t So many living eminent composers and 
musicians would do well in the wav of grati- 
tude to lookbaclc on their younger days, when 
their exercises were fostered and brought into 
notice, and to continue their subscriptions, 
or at least to appear occasionally with their 
professional services and gratuitous aid. 



I 



SONNET. 

Written after vieiting the Asylum ^or thf 

Blind at Liverpool. 

(For the Olio.) 

To know what wond'rons sounds are heard In 
heaven, 
(Where squadrons of angelic virtues sing 
Loud hallelujahs to the Godhead King,) 
To mortal apprehension ne'er was given j 
When at Hie feet they cast their spotless 
pUms, 
Their crowns of Amaranth, and celestial 

Gold, 
Whose f»M no earthly vision may behold — 
Who shall describe those high mysterious 

psalms }— 
But if our God to give preamble meet. 
Of that symphonious ministration, delgo. 
Sure we receive it in the solemn strain 
Of Organs^ echoing pious anthems sweet ; — 
Yes I faintly, in the full Cathedral Hymn, 
Our ears have beard the tones of Seraphim/ 

MUSIC. 
Oh! wouldst thou hear sweet music, sweeter 
far 
Than hireling science warbles ?— quit the 

throng 

Of pleasurable scenes, and list their soag^ 

Who, morn or even, see nor sun, nor star. — 

But roll their sightless orbs in pity's view, 

Xhat sighing scatters her spontaneous alms. 

Piercing those symphonies, and dulcet psalms 

Of resignation, bidding mild adieu 
To smile of relative, to face of friend !— 
Propitious youth i whose specldess eyeballs 

clear 
The light revisits of the purple year. 
In meek retiring alternation blend 
The garish beam, with Thought's chastising 
shade. 
Ere from thine eye the world's lov'd landscapes 
fade i 



RICHARD CGBUR DE LION. 

The follbwing extract fromMr. Planche's 
highly interesting ** Descent of the Da- 
nube," we think wjfl prove interesting to 
our readers, as well as gratifying to their 
national feelings : — 

Six centuries have passed, and the name 
is still a spell-word to conjure up all the 
brightest and noblest visions of the age 
of chivalry. What glorious phantoms 
rise at the sound I Saladin — the great, the 
valiant, the generous Saladin, again wheels 
at the head of his cavalry. — Frederick 
Barbarossa, the conqueror of Iconium,— 
the brave but political Philip of France, 
— the gallant but unfortunate Marquis of 
Montserrat, — the whole host of Red-cross 
warriors. The knights of the Temple 
and St. John start again into existence 
from their graves in the Syrian deserts, 
and their tombs in Christian Europe, 
w here still their recumbent effigies grasp 
the sword in stone. The lion-hearted 
Plantagenet once more flourishes with a 
giant's strength the tremendous battle-axe. 
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wherein * were twenty pounds of steel,' 
around tke nodding broom plant in his 
cylindrical helmet ; while his implacable 
foe, Leopold of Austria, leans frowning^ 
on his azure shield ; his surcoat of cloth 
of silver, • dappled in blood V that ter- 
rible token of his valour at Piolemais, , 
which is to this day the blazon of his 
ancient house.* 

Yonder walls have echoed to the clank 
of the fetters with which his unknightly 
vengeance loaded Richard of England, — 
to the minstrel moan of ' the lord of Oe 
and No ;* f and (for who can coldly 

Sause to separate such romantic facts from 
le romance they have inspired H to the 
lay of the faithful Blondel, which, waft- 
ed by the pitying winds to his roysd mas- 
ter's ear, soothed his captivity, and bright- 
ened his hopes of freedom. Many are 
the castles on the banks of the Danube, 
pointed out to the traveller as the prison 
of Coeur de lion. The fortresses of 
Aggstein and Gruffenstein both assert a 
similar claim to our interest, our venera- 
tion ; and it has been not improbably 
conjectured that Richard was in turn thie 
resident of each, being secretly removed 
from fortress to fortress, by his subtle and 
malignant captor, in order to baffle the 
researches of his friends and followers. 
Notwithstanding this dispute, Durrenstein 
has by general consent apd long tradition 
been established as the principal place of 
his confinement ; and no one who with 
that impression has gazed upon its majes^ 
tic ruins, could thank the sceptic who 
should endeavour to disturb his belief. 
They stand upon a colossal rock, which 
risin|^ from a promontory picturesquely 
terminated by the little town of Durren- 
stein, is singularly ribbed from top to 
bottom by a rugged mass of granite, in- 
dented like a saw. On each side of this 
natural barrier, a strip of low wall, with 
small towers at equal distances, straggles 
down the rock, which, thus divided, is 
here and there cut towards its base into 
cross terraces, planted with vines, and in 
the ruder paths left bare or patched with 
lichens and shrubs of various descriptions. 
On its naked and conical crest, as though 
a piece of the cragg itself, rises the keep 

* The present arms of the Archdukes of 
Aottria, vii. Oulet, a fess Argent, are derived 
from the clrcomttance of Leopold's surcoat, 
which was lof cloth of silver, being completely 
dappled with blood at the siege of Ptoleroais, 
(Acre) with the exception uf that part covered 
by tiie belt around his waist. The original 
bearings of Leopold were, Asnre, six larks, Or. 
t " Tesand No/* are one of the roanjr pro* 
vencal titles given to Richard by the provencal 
poets. 

* And tell the lord of Oe and No, 
That peace idready too long hath been,* 
Lt^fs of the Minne Singers, 



of the castle, square, with • four towers at 
its angles, and not unlike the fine ruin at 
Rochester. The celebrated Denon had 
a sketch made of this castle and rock, 
and sent to Paris expressly for a scene in 
Gretry's well known opera, * Richard 
Cceur De Lion.' 

W1LLIA.M THE CONQUEROR. 

Raillery is a figiire of speech which 
ill becomes the dignitv of princes. Philip 
the First of France (when William had 
staved so long at Rouen as to create a 
jealousy in the mind of the French King) 
sent a message te William, inquiring 
when he expected to be brought to bed. 
The terms of this message alluded to the 
very corpulent state under which William 
at that time laboured. " When my time 
comes," retorted the Conqueror, "Idiall 
be delivered, like Semele, in thunder l" 
Had not William's death prevented the 
execution of the menace, France would 
have rued severely the unmanly taunt of 
Philip. 

TOUCHINO FOR THE EVIL. 

Edward the Confessor was highly ex- 
tolled by the monks of his time for his 
virtues and sanctity, and in consequence 
they bestowed on him and his successors 
the gill of curing the evil by touching ; a 
quality said by them to have been dis- 
closeci to a scrophulous invalid in a dream. 
She applied to Edward, was cured, and 
the monarch never wanted patients after- 
waids. Robert, King of France, the 
successor of Hugh Capet, pretended to 
the same sanative power. The person 
touched was always in consequence at- 
tended by the roval physicians ; and this 
circumstance, (together with a strong 
faith,) frequently operated a cure. The 
practice has been laid aside by the royal 
family of Great Britain since the death of 
Queen Anne. 

Henry IV. of France, at the battle of 
Ivry, showed the high veneration which 
he retiuned for this ceremony, by saying 
to those whom he cleft down with his 
sabre, '' Le Roi te touche, que Dieu te 
guerisse." 

HENRY V. 

This monarch was the first English 
sovereign who had ships of his own. Two 
of these, which sailed against Harfleur, 
were ctdled " The King's Chamber," 
and '* The King's Hall ;" they had pur- 
ple sails, and were large and beautiful. 
We also read that 

** At' Hampton he made the great dromont. 
Which passed other great shippes of all the 

commons. 
The Trinity, the Grace de Dieu, the Holy 

Ghost, 
And many more, which now be lost." 
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CHARACTEft OP CftOMWBLL^S WTFB. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Sir J«n6s 
Bouchier, and wife of Oliver Cromwell, 
was a woman of an enlarged understand- 
ing and an elevated spirit. She was an 
excellent housewife, and as capable of 
descending to the kitchen with propriety 
as she was of acting in her exalted station. 
It has been asserted that she as deeply in- 
terested herself in steering the helm, as 
she had often done in turning the spii ; 
and that she was as constant a spur to her 
husband in the career of his ambition, as 
she had been to her servants in their cu- 
linary employments: certain it is, that 
she acted a more prudent part as protec- 
toress than Henrietta did as queen ; and 
that ^e educated her children with as 
much ability as she governed her family 
with address. She survived her husband 
fifteen years, and died the 8th of October, 
1672. Fellowes's Hist, Sketches. 

DtrnxiBK. 

DoKKiRK is an important sea-port. The 
town boasts of having given birth to the 
p;reat mariner, John Bart, and has figured 
m the annals of many a bloody campaign. 
After Gibraltar, no sea-fortress has been 
more keenly disputed. Burnt by the En- 
glish in the fourteenth century, taken by 
3ie Marshal de Therraes, and surrendered 
to the crown of Spain many years after- 
wards ; again conquered by Uie Duke d* 
Enghien ; and lost to the Spaniards once 
more. Turenne took possession of it 
after the celebrated battle " des Dunes," 
in which year Louis the XlVth snrreh- 
dered it to Cromwell, and recovered it 
from the second Charles, for thewslim of 
six millions of francs. In modem times, 
too, even to the year 1796, this ill-fated 
town experienced a variety of vicissitudes, 
from which it suffered materially. New 
fortifications have been erected, and the 
old. made stronger. Several new build- 
ings have been added, especially large 
magazmes, capable of holding a vast 
quantity of provisions for sustaining a long 
siege. Withfn the last few years, great 
and important improvements in regard to 
the port and canial navigation have been 
effected ; and a large circular bason has 
been formed to receive the water during 
the spring tides. These and other mea- 
sures are intended to facilitate the removal 
of the great bar of sand which lies across 
the harbour, and hopes are entertained 
that the latter will, ever after, remain free 
from that impediment to a safe naviga- 
tion. 

The population of Dunkirk, which 
amounts to twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, has reason to rejoice at these opera- 
tions, as they must necessarily prove very 



beneficial to the import trade,^ which 
they carry on with every port in the 
north of Europe. The church of St. 
Eloi presents to the traveller one of the 
finest porticos of the Corinthian order, 
with columns of imposing size and dimen- 
sions, erected in front of a building of the 
most mesquin appearance. The only 
other object worth noticing is the bust of, 
John Bart, standing in the centre of the 
Place Dauphine, a place planted with 
ihes,—GlanviUe*s Travels. 

SICILIAN SUPERSTITION. 

The superstition of the Sicilians, and 
the confidence entertained by them of de- 
riving supernatural power from the sup- 
plications offered to saints, is most extra- 
ordinary. Their conviction in such as- 
sistance is strongly exemplified in the 
following anecdote. At one particular 
period the French fleet appeared off the 
town of Syracuse, which threw the inha- 
bitants into the greatest alarm. Appre- 
hensive it might be captured and pillaged, 
the whole of them turned out, and walked 
to one particular spot, wherethev solemnly 
invoked the assistance of St. Lucie, the 
tutdary saint of Svracuse, to avert a land- 
ing of the Frencn. In consequence of 
this, she &aved the whole town by raising 
a violent storm, which had the effect <i 
blowing the whole fleet off the Island of 
Sicily. 



THR GHBBBRS OP PERSIA. 

THE'Ghebers or Kebers of Persia, a 
race of fire-worshippers, although hea- 
thens, believe in the soul's immortality, 
and in a place of perpetual happiness ap- 
pointed for the righteous, and adso in there 
being an everlasting punishment for those 
whose souls are condemned. Upon the 
death of any of their tribe, they resort to 
the following methods to determine whe- 
ther the soul of the departed is safe from 
purgatory. As soon as a death happens 
amongst them, they let out a cock from 
the house of the deceased, and if it happen 
to. be snapped up by a fox, they conclude 
the soul of the dead person to be safe. 
Besides this custom, they have another 
method, which thej' usimlly adopt to ar- 
rive at the wished-for intelfigence ; which 
is, to attire the corpse of any individual 
whose mortal career is ended, in the best 
habiliments and ornaments which he was 
possessed of whilst living, and when hav- 
ing so done, to carry the body to their 
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place of intennent, and there set it up 
erect, which is effected by means of a 
forked support used on such occasions. 
Whilst the oody remains thus situated its 
proper duration of time, if a raven or 
other bird of prey alights, and chances to 
peck out its right eye, tliey infallibly con- 
clude him safe, O^ the contrary, if the 
left is removed, they are certain of his 
everlasting condemnati'ojQ, and never fail 
accordingly to cast the Body.disgracefuUv 
into its grave head foremost. Edrea, 



STOMACH HOLDING FOUR DAYS POOD. 

A person taking Abemethy's advice, 
observed to him tnat he complained of 
head-ache, want of appetite, and felt ge- 
neral lassitude. To which ailments the 
sage doctor replied — ''General nonsense ! 
how can it oe otherwise, when you've 
four days food now undigested in your 
rapacious stomach and be d — d to ye." 

A tar's account of a funeral. 

A sailor on board one of his Majesty's 
ships, who had been for several years on 
a foreign station, and had hardly ever 
been ashore, asked leave last week to have 
a trip by land, and accordingly proceeded 
to Alverstoke, where, for the first time in 
his life, he witnessed a funeral. He was 
evidently very much surprised at the ce- 
remonial, and when he returned on board 
at night could talk of nothing but what he 
bad seen in the church-yard. " Why, 
what d'ye think they does with the dead 
corpseses ashore V* said he to a shipmate. 
*' How should I know," said the other. 
" Why then. Bill, may I never stir," 
replied Jack, " but they puts *em up in 
boxes, and directs 'em." 

R. B. Sheridan's uncle. 
Mr. Chamberlaine, the uncle of R. B. 
Sheridan, commonly called Doctor Cham- 
berlaine, was such a determined punster, 
that he rarely or ever opened his mouth 
without committing himself. The vene- 
rable Judge Day, who was his intimate 
friend, refiites the following as evidence 
of his great proj^ensity.^ Passing one 
evening through the Strand in his way to 
the Grecian, he turned into an auction 
§hop (such as we now see in different 
places), and bought a small tea-caddy, 
which he brought in his hand. It had a 
liitle plate on it.f9r a cypher or name, and 
the doctor observed, that coming along he 
thought of an inscription for the plate, 
which was this, " Tu doces." — " Why, 
how does that apply. Doctor ?" asked 



somebody.—'* Nothing plainer," said he; 
" Thou iea-cheMt,** pdnting to it with his 
finger, which produced a hearty laugh. 



EPI6BAM8. 

*' I Am never in debt," said « sprig of the town 
To a dt, wbo, hard run, was yetluity ; 

'* Do you wifih to know why ? " (here bl» voice 
aoften*d down,) 
** lis because there is no one 11 trust me.*' 

A modern Fry one day " dropt in,** 

While dinner was about. 
Hoped ** no offence ;'* his fHend replied, 

*' Oh, none ! so Just drw out.** 

R. JARMAN. 

TO A HAPPY MAN. 

Thou art so happy ! 'tis enough to be 
A Man :— -an Angel's state's sot new to thee. 

P. 



definition of the shbw-brbad, 
A charity boy being asked by his pre- 
ceptor the meaning of the shew-hread 
spoken of in the Scriptures, replied, with 
conscious pride of his suuerior knowledge 
over the others of his class, '' It is that 
bread. Sir, by which shoemakers get their 
living." . JoiDA. 

NOBLENESS OF SIB HERBERT TATLOR. 

A young man, a native of Dunkeld, 
the son of respectable parents in humble 
circumstances, entered the army early in 
life, and, by his steady conduct and good 
talents, gradually raised himself from the 
ranks to be adjutant of his regiment. — 
About twelve years ago his father was to- 
totally disabled by palsy ; and the rest of 
his family being in indigent circumstances, 
the sole charge of supporting his parents 
devolved on Ae son. This duty he cheer- 
fully fulfilled till his death, by allowing 
them an annuity out of his pay. He was, 
however, cut off suddenly last year whilst 
with his regiment at Gibraltar. By his 
death his parents were left totally destitute, 
and Government was applied to in vain ; 
it being, it seems, inconsistent with their 
regulations to grant relief in such cases, 
except in the event of death in the field 
of battle. This was communicated by 
Sir Herbert Taylor, through whom, as 
colonel of the regiment, the application 
had been made : but the simple tale of 
their sorrows had found a friend for the 
aged pair where they could not have 
looked for it — Sir Herbert himself came 
in the room of their son, and continued 
the same annuity ; and, with singular ge- 
nerosity even thaiiked the gentleman who 
had communicated with him, *' for the 
opportunity that had been afforded him 
of relieving the aged parents of a brother 
ofiicer. Perth Courier. 
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DATE. DAYS 



Sept. 28 Tues. 



... 24 ^«d. 



26 



Tburs 



26 



27 



DIART. 



St. Lintu. 
Foil Moon, 
Idm af. 2 aftern 



Oar Lady of Mer. 

cy. 
Sun ris. 59m aft 5 
sets Im — « 

St. Ceolfrid. 

High Water, 
19m af. 8 mora 
86 8 ewn 



Fria. 



Satar 



Stt. Justlna and 

Cyprian. 
San rIs. 8m af. 6 
-teU69 6 

Stt. Cotmaa and 

Damian. 
High Water. 

29m af. 4 mom 
—49 4 even 



28 SUN. 



293fond. 



COKRBSPONDING CHRONOLOGT. 



7 Sundayaf. Tri- 
nity. 
Las.for the day 
Ezekiel c. 14 mo. 

18 OT 



St. LUrba. 

St Michael and 

AU Angels, 
Sun ria. 9m af. 6 

— setsfil 6 

Birth Day of the 

D.Q. ofWtrt. 



Sept. 28 St. Linus suceeeded St. Peter In the See of Rome. 
His death happened in the Ist century. The Ro< 
mish Church enrols Linus among her martyrs » 
although it is not certain that he suffered for his 
Caith. 

1650. — The ezecation of the Marquis of Montrose, 
the chivalrous partisan of the unfortunate 
Charles I. took place on this day at Edinburgh, 
on a gibbet fnrty feet high* 
24 On this day the festival of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Mercy is celebrated by the Romiith Church. 

1698.— Bayonets were first used in battle on this 
day by the French in a diarge under Catinat, 
against the confederates near Turin. 
— — 29 This saint was related to St. Beiraet Btacop, who 
he assisted In raisinathe monasteries which he 
founded at Wlremoutb and Jarrow. St. Ceolfrid 
was constituted Abbot of the one at Wlremoutb, 
which he enriched by a valuable collection of 
books Our saint died a. d. 716, In the 74th 
year of his age. 

Died at Durham, jbt. 61, Robert Dodsley, the cele- 
brated auUior and bookseller. Mr. Dodsley was 
originally a lady's footman, in which capacity be 

{iroduced a volume of poems entitled *' The Muse 
n Livery,'* and bis dramaUc piece of the Toy- 
Shop, which met with so much success on the 
stage that it enabled him to commence bookseller 
in Fall Mall, which he did under tbe aaspices of 
Mr, Pope. His other performances are the ** King 
and the Miller of Manvfield,*' an entertainment 
to which he added a sequel called Sir John Cockle 
at Coart) Cleone, a tragedy; and the Economy 
of Human Life. Mr. D. also projected the Pre* 
ceptor, and the Annual Register; and edited a 
valuable collection of Old Plays and Select Fables, 
from Esop and others, as well as a collection of 
poema. 

26 These taints were martyred during the persecotieo 
of Diodqtfan, a. d. 804. 

1814.— On this day the Emperor of Russia, King 
of Prussia, and other Sovereigns arrived at Vienna 
to form a congress* 

27 These saints were brothers, and natives of Arabia, 
but studied in Syria, where they became tuoitd 
for their skill in physic* They were beheaded 
by order of Lysias, Governor of Cilicia, during 
the Diocleaian persecution, a. d. 3€8. 

1772— Died on this day, James Brlndley, at 66, 
one of the meat ingenious and eminent mechanics 
of his day. He was employed by tbe late ejccelleot 
and patriotic Duke of Bridgewater, the father of 
Inland Navigation, to execute the fomous canal 
from Worsley to Manchester, alength of 95mile». 
Besides this great undertaking, he also constructed 
another flrom the Grand Trunk near Haywood, 
in St«fRBrdshite,to the River Severn, near Bewd* 
ley, which he completed with so much crinlit to 
himself, that there was scarce any improvement 
of a similar kind meditatetfat that time, but what 
he was engaged in, so high was hit talent valued. 

This saint was an English Abbeas, and daughter 
of 6t. Ebba. She died a, d.;79. 

Expired at Edinburgh, jbt. 80, George Buehanao, 
the celebrated writer and historian. Buchanan 
was the tutor to James VI. and being reproached 
with making him a pedant, he replied, that '* it 
1^ was the best he could make of him.'* 
^The first institution of the festival of tbe Dedi- 
cation of St. Bllchael and the Holy Aogels, Is said 
to have taken place in the year 487* 

1899.— On this day Richard resigned the crown to 
his cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster ; fqvAiiae* 
Cttont of which see No. 29 of this work.. 
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See Page IB\. 



HERMAN THE FREE-LANCE; 

OIL, THE RI^SCUB AT ANNe's CROSS. 

(For the Olio.) 



ADd hurry-skiirry forth they go, • 

Unheeding wet or dry ; 
And horse and rider inorte and blowe. 

And iiparkling pebbles file. 

Bwrger*8 Leonora, 



The violent struggles for the crown, 
which took place between Stephen, Earl 
of Blois, and Prince Henry, are well 
known to the reader of English history. 
This the/ormer at last obtain^, not, how- 
ever, without much bloodshed, and Henry 
agreed to quit England, with an under- 
standing that he should succeed to the, 
crown on the death of Stephen, which 
took place not long after the cessation of 
hostilities. It is well known that Stephen, 
fearing to trust 'his cause entirely ui the 
hands of the English, brought over many 
hands of foreign mercenaries, of almost 

Vol. II. N 



every nation, but principally Flemings-, 
whose insolence and violence soon ren- 
dered them objects of hatred and execra- 
tion to the English people. On Henry's 
ascending the throne, his first act v^as to 
demolish the many castles whichiKid-b^en 
raised throughout the kingdom dui:ing the 
shdrt reign of his predecessor, -and to dis- 
band the before-mentioned troops of fo- 
reign soldiers. This was carried into 
effect with such vigour and promptitude, 
that in a short time the jefractory English 
were subdued, and the aliens driven from 
the kingdom. 
These mercenaries were men of daring and 
reckless character, and their courage and 
experience in war rendered them desirable 
instruments in the hands of the ambitious 
and violent. Owning no country nor 
master, save those in whose pay tliey 
were, their swords and lances were ever 
at the service of those who could offer 
most. The latter weapon was much ii^ 
repute in those days, and these men were 
particularly dexterous in the use of it ; 
hence the name of *' free-lance," which 
was given, without distinction, to those 
restlfss spifits. Besides their pay, which 
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was always 'connderaUe^ there was with 
ihem anomer consideration, namely, plmi- 
der; which they •seldom failed to gfet, 
even though the party they had joined 
•honld have been worsted in the flght ; for 
behig mounted on fleet horses^ they defied 
pursuit. 

Amongst those who had distinguished 
themselves in the late contests^ was one 
Herman von Wemigerode, a captain of a 
band of German free-lances, who had 
done good service in the pay of Stephen, 
duiing his struggle for the suvereignty. 
He and his band had been well paid for 
(heir assistance ; but calculating on the 
possibility of a renewal of hostilities, he 
still lingered in England, and in the month 
of October, a. d. 1154, he and his fellows 
had taken up their abode at a Hostelry in 
Hie city of Lmcoln, which was then a 
place of considerable strength. One fine 
evening towards the latter end of October, 
two soldiers were observed under the walls 
of the Cathedral, from which they liad an 
extensive view of the country round. 
Their dress, and their arms, which they 
carried wiUi them, shewed that they be- 
longed to' Herman's band. They were 



they 



engaged m earnest conven»ti«i a$ 
wsuked to and fro. 

As a literal version of their colloquy 
would be quite unintelligible to most of 
our readers, and interesting only to the 
antiquary, it will be necessary to render 
it into English. 

'* Well, Berahard," said he who ap- 
peared to be the youngest of the two, 
" think ye this Henry, when he succeeds 
to the crown, will order us home again V* 

'' I know not," was the other's reply ; 
'' but he is said to entertain no good will 
towards us for having helped his rival to 
the seat which by good right belongs to 
him." 

" Wliist, man! — flie wjflls of this 
Cathedral have €ars. W hat if some «f the 
sleek monks within^hould hear thy words 
and report them to flie king ? Thy bead 
would fly from thy diouldeirs in the turning 
of a die." 

*' Tut, I fear it not ; Kln^ Stephen 
knows I have helped him in the hour of 
need. See'st thou that broad tree in yon 
meadow to tiie right ?" 

"Ay,— what of it?" 

« Why, I will tell fhee. Where that 
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ix^ mngs its shadow, Kipg Stephen, in 
iiie late battle, stood it p^nfully s^ainst a 
host of his enemies, eve^ though his men 
ha<| fled from him. Earl Ranalph ad- 
vanced upon him, and bore the king to 
t|ie ground ; but at the same moment I 
oast the earl out of his saddle with my 
lanoe, and should have made him prisoner 
had not his feHows rescued him. The 
king then gave me that goodly chain 
which i lost at play with Casper Hend- 
ricksen." 

** Ah ! ^h ! ^h I" la^ighed the younger 
soldier, *' by my halidaine, thou hast set a 
proper value on a king's bounty ! Why, 
there was enough to keep thee at home all 
thy life, without ever setting foot in the 
stirrup ag$dn.'^ 

*' At home," replied the other with fi 
sneer, " think'St thou I can live at home 
Vh^n broad pieces c^ be won so easily ? 
The free-jlance has no home. May the 
fiend rive m^'ifl hold the plough while 
I can grasp ^ l^nce or rein a good steed." 

^' Well, ^aie it nqt, man ; I meant not 
tp offbnd thee. $ee, w'ho rides so fast up 
yonder cQfid?*' 

As he spoke, a horseman was descried . 
at some distance, advancing towards the 
city at a r*pid pace. He bore a long 
IfiQce, wore a jacket of linked mail, and 
a base^, and rode a strong bony horse, 
whioh seiffaed much jadS. The two 
worthies ^ntinu^ their coUooUy. 

'* Wi^o owns yonder castle r* inquired 
Bernhardt pointing to a strongly emr 
battled huildifig, on which the sun, fast 
nnking towftwfi the horizon, threw its 
depwgpgrays. 

" jPkist thou not know V' answered his 
oonmanion. '%'TisSirMathewWitheme's, 
an old Knijrht, who pvomised our captain 
hl$ f^ir dfuighter in;reward for his haying 
^^ofjlJiHS life in 9. skirmish with the earPs 
m^B sowe shoet time since. Bvit see, 
yondeor ^odrseman approaches. By this 
lig^, 'tis Coni!ade ^raquemartl.-rwhat 
ijie ^lend makes him ride so fast 2" 

Tile object which had occasioned this 
lemii^k arrived at the dty gates, and on 
being admitted fode hastily up the street. 
In a few moments, a trumpet sounded 
from Wow, which startjed .the two soU 
^^is, and interrupted their conversation. 

*' Ah !*• exclaimed Caii, the younger 
0ne, *^ tbat'ii our tiumpet ! what me&ns 
this sudden summons, it bodes no good 
meO^inks." 

^* Peace," muttered Bernhard sullenly, 
''let us go at once, or we shall be wel^* 
corned with a few <rf Herman's round 
ettha. Sathan himself cannut curse more 
heartily,— come to the Hostelry." 

They immediately left the spot and re- 
{mired to the Hostelry, where Herman 



and th^ re^ of his followers wer« assem- 
bled in council. The arrival of Conrade 
Braquemart caused a great ferment amongst 
them : from him they learnt that Stephen 
had paid that debt which even kings 
must discharge, and had bequeathed the 
crown to Henry, who had been pro- 
claimed king, and had issued orders for 
the disbanding of all tlie foreign troops 
throughout the kingdom. This intelli- 
gence was by no means pleasing to the 
ears of these desperadoes. 

*' 'Twould be witless to resist this 
mandate," said Herman to his followers, 
who were assembled round him, " for 
'tis well kuQwn we are not hked by these 
raw-boned Islanders ; we must proceed 
to the coast at onte." As he uttered 
this, his eye glanced hastily round the> 
room. ** How is this ?" cried he, '* where 
are those two louts, Carl and Bernhard ?" 
They entered at this momem, and ap- 
proached the table where Herman was 
sitting. His infamed eyes $nd unsteady 
hand plainly told that he had drank 
deeply of the liauor before him. *' How 
now," he cried, or rather roared out, 
" where the fiend have ye been loitering ? 
Look to my horse instantly, and see thsub 
it has but a spare measure of corn and no 
water ; we must ride hard to-night, do ye 
hear ? Get ye hence knaves and look to 
your beasts. You, Carl, remain here, I 
have something for your ear alone." 

Herman's K)llowers immediately re 
paired to Ae stables, for the purpose of 
getting th^ horses in readiness, wonder- 
ing what could be the occasion of his 
giving such peremptory orders, which 
greatly perplexed them. 

Ere twilight had spread its veil over the 
city, Herman and his band quitted the 
Hostelry, and passing through one of the 
gates. soon reached the high road, along 
which they proceeded at a rapid rate. 

Leaving Herman and his companions 
on their way, we must proceed to describe 
ti)e castellated building referred to by 
Bernhard. It was a missive structure of 
^axon origin, flanked with circular towers 
of A . ^Eeat height. Its walls were im- 
mensely tyek, and the whole building 
-jras in those days justly considered im- 
pregnable. At this time it was held 
by an old Knight, named Sir Malhew 
Witherne,who had in the late contest ren- 
dfised Stephen gr^at assistance. Declin- 
ing an offer from that monarch of a 
place near the throne^ the old Knight had 
retired to his castle to enjoy, undisturbed, 
the society of his beautiful daughter, 
whose personal and mental charms were 
the theme of all the neighbouring youths. 
It should be mentioned that in a battle 
between Stephen aqd his rival near Lin- 
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colo, the old Knigfat was imhorsed by a 
spearman, who would have slain him nad 
not Herman arrived in time to strike 
down the soldier with his mace. In a 
transport of gratitude for this timely ser- 
vice. Sir Mathew grasped the hand of 
the free-lance, and swore to repay him 
with the hand of his only child. As Her- 
man was at the time clad in a rich suit of 
mail, and unknown to him. Sir Mathew 
doubted not but that he had made this 
promise to no other than a belted Knight ; 
out how great was his vexation and sor- 
row on hearing shortly after that his word 
was pledged to a daring mercenary, whose 
'services were at the disposal of the highest 
bidder. 

On Prince Henry's relinquishing his 
claim to the crown, upon the conditions 
before stated, hostilities ceased, and the 
old Knight hastened to his castle, hoping 
that Herman might quit the country with- 
out pressing his claim. The free-lance 
and his band, shortly after the battle near 
lincoln, removed to a distant part of 
England, which in some degree allayed 
the old Knight's fears ; but not long 
after he was both perplexed and alarmed 
on hearing that Herman and his fierce 
companions were sojourning in that city. 
Though it grieved him to reflect that in 
refusing the demand of the free-lance, he 
should be breaking his knightly word, 
yet the prospect of his only child be- 
coming the wife of such a man banished 
his scruples, and he determined to seek 
some noble youth whom he might think 
worthy of such a lovely partner. This 
was a task of no difficulty, for the wealth 
and beauty of the Lady Blanche had al- 
ready procured her man^ admirers. Sir 
Mathew was not long m finding one, 
whose noble birth, gallant bearing, and 
comely persoil, led the Knight to suppose 
that his daughter could not be averse to 
the match. His fondest hopes were rea- 
lized. Sir Guv de Metford was intro- 
duced to the lovely Blanche ; and ere 
many weeks had passed, the lovers were 
daily seen on the ramparts of the castle, 
enjoying the cool evening breeze, and 
indulging in those fond endearments, 
which those of riper years may smile at, 
but true lovers alone can fully appreciate. 
The old Knight was rejoiced at the suc- 
cess of his plan : it was settled that the 
marriage should take place without de- 
lay, and Sir Guy departed for his own 
castle to make preparation for the ap- 
proaching ceremony. 
. The evening on which Von Wemige- 
rode and his band had left lincoln was 
fast drawing in, when the Lady Blanche 
sat in her chamber, attended by her fa- 
vourite waiting-maid, who was complet- 



ing her bridal dress. Sir Gny was hourly 
expected. But few of the old Knight's 
men were at the castle, several of them 
having attended the young Sir Guy for 
the purpose of assi^in^ in the removal of 
many necessaries for the wedding to Sir 
Mathew's castle ; for in those days good 
cheer was not forgotten upon such occa- 
sious. There were, at this time, only 
five or six servants remaining at the cas- 
tle, who were busily engageid in making 
{^reparations for the morrow. 'Blanche 
ooked eagerly over the country, intently 
watching every part of the road which 
was not obscured by tall trees and hedges, 
for the approach of her lover. Sir Guy, 
sometimes directing her attention to the 
Cathedral of Lincoln visible in the ex- 
treme distance, which reared its tall white 
spires majestically above the city, now 
shewn in fine relief by the dark and 
heavily charged clouds which lowered 
behind it. The maiden looked in vain 
for the glittering train of her lover ; for 
no figures were seen, except that of a rus- 
tic returning from his labour, or a solitary 
strolling spearman sauntering along the 
road. There was a stillness unbroken by 
any sound save the cawing of the rooks 
and daws, that winged their hasty flight 
to the forest, warning the traveller to seek 
shelter from the coming storm. The reign- 
ing silence which pervaded the evening 
well accorded with the spirits of the anxious 
maiden : — ^it was a feeling which those 
who have loved can well remember ; a 
languor which, though it oppresses the 
heart, we are unwilling to dismiss. Blanche 
heeded not the gabble of her maid Maud, 
who, with a freedom from time immemo- 
rial allowed to such persons, ran on in a 
strain of raillery, which might, in a mo- 
ment of less anxiety, have revived the 
drooping spirits of her mistress, who gazed 
intently on the murky clouds, whose edges 
catching the last rays of the setting sun, 
assumed that deep brassy hue which gene- 
rally portends a thunder-storm. At length 
their dark masses began to be illumined 
by an occasional flash, or a quivering 
stream of light, which shooting upwards, 
played in fantastic lines across the hea- 
vens, and as they died away, the deep 
prolonged rumble of the thunder told that 
the storm was commencing. 

The Lady Blanche would have viewed 
thb warring of the elements with uncon- 
cern, had it not been for the frequent 
exclamations of Maud, who as every suc- 
ceeding flash quivered on the floor of the 
chamber, screamed with terror, and be- 
sought her mistress to descend into the 
hall. Maud was a plump, round, rosy 
cheeked lass, a coquette in the sphere in 
which she moved, and had caused much 
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Jbickeriiig between Sir Mathew's park- 
keeper and falconer^ who had both been 
smitten with her charms. Yielding to the 
in treaties of her maid, Blanche quitted her 
chamber^ and repaired to the hall^ where 
her father, the old Knight, was sitting, 
playing with a valued hawk, which was 
perched on his fist, and talking to his fal- 
coner about a new hood for his favourite 
bird, which, by the glance of its quick 
bright eye, seemed almost conscious of the 
intended arrangement. Blanche drew near 
her father, who observed her agitation 
with a smile. 

*' Ay, ay,** said he, "1*11 warrant thou 
hast been looking for Sir Guy, and art 
.chafed because he has not arrived ; but 
do not vex thyself, he will doubtless be 
here, anon : no doubt th^ storm has obliged 
him to seek shelter on the road. Ralph, 

f>rithee bring lights.** A servant left the 
lall, and Sir Mathew continued — *' Come 
hither, Blanche, and seat thyself by my 
side : how pale thou look*st 1** 

At this moment the horn windows of 
the hall were illumined with a vivid flash 
of lightning, which rendered every object 
in the apartment visible. The several 
pieces of armour which hung against the 
walls threw back the strong glare of light, 
and a peal of thunder burst over tlie castle, 
which shook to the foundation. Blanche 
clung to her father in speechless terror, 
while the red cheeks of Maud, who stood 
near, assumed an ashy paleness. She 
kept crossing herself, and ejaculating 
prayers to the Virgin, while the two wait- 
ing men attempted, by smiling at her fean<, 
to conceal their own ; but it was easy to 
perceive, by their bewildered looks, that 
they partook of the general alarm, which 
extended even to the large mastiff that lay 
at the feet of the old Knight, and whined 
piteously. Torches were brought, , and 
fixed in the iron staples against me wall ; 
but they only served to shew the contrast 
of their own faint light with the vivid 
glare of the lightning, which still continued 
to illumine Uie hall, while loud peals of 
thunder burst in quick succession over the 
castle. . On a sudden, between one of the 
pauses of the storm, the shrill sound of a 
horn was heard without. 

" Ah,'* cried the old Knight, " here is 
Sir Guy at last ! Run knaves, open gate 
and lower drawbridge ! Quick varlets !** 

The servants left the hall, and a smile 
lit up the pale countenance of tlie Lady 
Blanche, wnose joy at the supposed re- 
turn of her lover made her forget the 
storm which still continued to rage with 
unabated fury. At length the heavy 
tramp of feet was heard without. Blanche 
rose, and, prepared with a few words of 
gentle reproof for his absence, flew to th« 



door, expecting to be clasped in the arms 
of Sir Guy ; but she recoiled on perceiving 
the tall herculean figure of a man who 
entered at the moment. With some dif- 
ficulty she staggered to a seat, almost 
overpowered with mingled disappointment 
and alarm. 

He who entered was clad in a complete 
suit of mail, over which he wore an aketbn 
of tough leather, on which was emblazoned 
a red griffin. He bore in his hand a long 
lance, and wore a sword and dagger. — 
One glance sufficed to shew Sir Mathew 
that Herman, trie free-lance, stood before 
him. With an efibrt to subdue his emo- 
tion, he asked what had done him the 
honour of a visit, at the same time handing 
a seat to Herman. 

*' That ye shall know quickly,** re- 
plied the free-lance, seatmg himself; 
"^but first let your knaves wipe tHe rain 
from my harness, for the wet will rust it.'* 

This request was complied with, and 
Herman bending a scrutinizing glance 
on Blanche, conlinued — 

" So, this is the fair lady, your daughter, 
who is to reward me for having knocked 
your enemy*s basenet over hii eyes in the 
ruffie near Lincoln ? By my Halidame 
and St. Anthony to boot, *tis a rich guer- 
don! What say ye, fair Lady, will 
ye becoine the bride of a free-lance ?** 

'' Here he addressed a coarse remark 
to* Blanche. The withered cheek of Sir 
Mathew reddened with rage, which he 
could ill conceal. 

, " Sir," said he sharply, *' this is not 
fitting language for a maiden's ear, prithee 
cease, and " 

** Ha !" cried Herman in a fierce tone, 
•' is it so Sir Knight ? is she not mine ? 
did'st thou not pledge thy word, ay, thy 
oath, tliat she should be my bride ? Look 
that ye attempt not to deceive me, or woe 
to thy grey head ?" 

The old Knight dreaded the worst con- 
sequences in this visit ; Herman's words 
almost deprived him of the power of ut- 
terance, and he groaned bitterly. 

" Ay, groan on," continued the free- 
lance, " while I shall read thy treachery 
to thee. Know, then, that 1 am come to 
claim my l)ride, of whom thou ^would'st 
rob me. I am acquainted with thy base 
treachery, and will maintain my right to 
the death !" 

These words struck to the heart of the 
old Knight, who wrung his hands and 
remained silent. Herman observed his 
anguish with a grin. 

*' Come," said he to Blanche, *' come, 
fair lady, you must away with me." Then 
raising his voice, he cried, " What ho ! 
Conrade, Bemhard, Carl, where loiter ye 
knaves 1" 
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. Th^ enleteol at this summons, foUowed 
by several of their comrades. Hermin 
approached his victim, when Urn oM 
Rnight starting up, threw himself at the 
feet of the free«lanc6. 

*' Oh s!a3r me here, ** cried he, " lay 
my grey hairs in the dust, but. spare my 
efcold ; take not the pro^ of my old age, 
the solace of my lonely widowhood from 
ine; forego your claim and half my wealth 
is y out's.** 

*" Ay," replied the free-lance, " half 
thy broad lands, which Uiou knowest I 
cannot inherit. Know, Sir Knight, that 
I must bid yon* and your coUhtrymed 
farewell——-** 

• " But hear me '.** cried Sir Mathew, 
imploringly ; " I ne'er till now knelt to 
mort&l man, save to his Grace. On my 
knees I implore thee to tslke pity T* 

" Peace, Sir Mathew,** replied the 
free-lance, coolly : " thy daughter is minO 
Were die twenty times thy child; rise, 
therefore and disgrace not thy knighthood, 
for by heaven and all its saints,^ will not 
part with her but witfi my life T* 

*' For our Lady's sifcc, take pi^ *.'* 
cried the old Kniglit ; " you ire a soldier, 
and have behaved manfully in many a 
gallant encounter. You would not rob 
an did man of his only child V 

" Sir Mathew,** calmly replied the 
firee-lance, " 1 came prepared to meet 
such huinble words, for 1 well knew your 
kuaves were absent, else should I have 
met with taunts and reproaches : but you 
are in my power ; yOur daughter is mine, 
and I would not lose my reward for 4 
prince's ransom." 

The old Knight sighed deeply as he 
thought on his uttet incapability of resist'' 
ing^the free-lance and his band. He 
knew he was in Von Wermgetode*s power 
and, in tlie fury of despair, he started on 
his feet, drew his dagger, add struck at 
the breast of th^ free-lance with all his 
force ; but the latter, without any appa-^ 
rent exertion, bausht in his iron grasp 
the wrist of the old Knight as the blow 
descended, and wreMing the dagget from 
him, threw it to ike o&er ipnd of th^ 
hall. 

** By the rood !** exclaimed Herman^ 
** I would requite your courtesy. Sir 
Knight, but it would not be fitting to 
receive my bride with a red hftnd." 

Sir Mathew struggled tO free himself 
from the grasj) of the free-lante, when 
the large mastiff suddenly sprung up and 
seized Herman by the throat. The bite 
would have been mortal, had it not been 
tor a gorget of linked mail which he wore. 
With some difficulty he shook off Uie 
faithful animal, which was instantly des- 
patched by his companions. 



" Bioid this old dotard aokd his knaves, 
andfolloWme r* cried Herman, who threw 
hb mailed arm round the Waist of die 
fainting Blanche, and bore her out of the 
hall. His companions quickly secured 
Sir Matthew and his men, by bitidin^ 
them baek to back, and were preperil^ 
to follow their leader, when Conrade 
Braqnemart e^ying Maud, who stood 
in one comer of (he hall almost petrified 
with terror, cried — 

" 8o, comrades, here is my p*i«e ; by 
my beardy we shall have a mcrrv nigm 
on'tl Come, wench, thou shalt ride 
with me." 

As he spoke, he taised Maud in bis 
arms, and hurried to the court-yard, 
where his comrades had already assembled 
with their leader. Who was lifting tiie 
almost lifeless body of the Lady Bidnohb 
on his own horse. CSonrade, spite of bet 
screams, placed Maud before him, when the 
whole troop pushed over the drawbridge, 
and soon left the castle far behind theib. 
(To be Continued.) 



DIRGii 

TO THB HBMORT OF MT83 BLLBN GES, 
Of KBW. 

Who dM in consequence of betmg ihtng ht 
the eye. 

Peerless, yet hftplese maid Of Q ! 

AccoriiplishMXK I 
Never again tbaU I and U 

Togellier sip our T. ' 

For ah I the Fates i I know not T, 

Sent midst tbe flower! a B, 
Which ven'motis stung her in the I| 

do that she could not C. 

LN ezchibntd, " VUc q)ltefal B I 

If ever I catch tJ 
da Jess'mtiie, fosebnd, or sipreet F, 

I'll change your atlnglng Q. 

" I'll send yoii like a Iamb or V, 

Across th* Athihtic 6» 
From Oiir delightAil ^ISajgt Q,h 

To distant OYE. 
*' A stream rbns from my tirottnded I, 

Salt as the briny G, 
As rapid as the X Or V, 

The 010, or D. 

'* Then fare thee III, insensate B ! 

Who stung, nor yet knew Y 5 
Since not for wealthy Durham's C 

Would I have lost my I." 
They bear with tears fair LN a 

In funeral BA» 
A cliEiy-cold corse how doom'd to B, 

Whilst I mourn her DK . 

Ye nymphs of Q,'then shuii eoeh B, 

List to the roison V ! 
For should A B U at T, 

He'll surely sting yooT I. 

Now in tt grave L deep in Q, 
She's cold as oold can B } 



Whilst robins sing upon A U, 
Her dirge and tE6. 



New Men, 
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Tki 3V># BlephanU, 

Wk«c«, bftckM by a C«stk, Um Ekphurt^t free 
*1lo all, I dismissed my portmanteau. 

And walk*d off to Astley's the new Piece to 
ee#: 
•* De«iol)n» or the Siege of Qtrmnto^* 

But here alive Elephant stood on the brink 
Of the Pit, and extended his fauces : 

••H»avy wet»*wa», I found, Ms appropriate 
drink, 
Wkh which be tnrchMgcd bis probotote. 

'Twixt hither and thither, a mere nunc et tunc* 
My Muse finds a subject to court her : 

The Porter tk^e »8 ready to carry the trunk, 
But hMte the Tnuik carries tte Porter. 



€^e €ttHim», (No. 2.) 

MR. V T,—(The President,) 

* I will f&ank you, gentlemenito be uncovered.* 

This reipeclable and highly esteemed 
citizen m the precmct of « St. Thomas 
Apostle/ has survived the years allotted 
by the psalmist to man. By a discreet 
and uniform management of a naturally 
delicate constitution, he has preserved 
hinoself to a good age, with an unimpair- 
ed intellectual vigour ; and seen the 
Arong man and too free-liver bend to 
the stroke of death, whose bourne Motart, 
BeMhoven, Weber, and others have visit- 
ed in the young prime bud of existing 
ability ; and whither too many musicians 
tend, by a too generous love of the glass, 
and hilarious oompany<»keepiDg. 

« But) by like teeiret Intttence turnM 
Be feU a new diviner iiame, 
Ajld with devotion buraU* 

In his person, Mr. V— -t is inclining 
to that liappjr-looking condition of corpu- 
lency which is almost enviable, consider- 
ing so many scarecrows are in the world, 
and mere fiddle-sticks, scrapinff the strings 
of wealth together, * knotted oaks that 
will not bend to soothe the breast ;* and he 
wears a countenance, whose lineaments 
are rather seasoned into a sedative aspect 
by time than tears, and his demeanour is 
of that gentlemanly class which gives fa- 
vourable impressions of his worth, and 
makes friendships which are more dura- 
ble than * leather or prunella.* 

He ranks with credit to his talents as 
as an author, but his diffidence and un- 
iwsuming nature, conceal many of his 
^productions, which have appeared with 
the omega of the alphabet, the simple Z. 
to them. His known lucubratory prose and 



poetic pieeee being suitable with his taste* 
they chiefly admit of adaptation to musi- 
cal oom position, always partakmc^ of that 
infl^gntial and moral' feeling which it is 
bis aim to cultivate. In his ^ Ode to 
Natwe,* ih& mu»c of which is by Mr. J. 
C. Nightingale ; ♦ and * Russ^Fs Ode to 
Mudc,' much vivid fancy and poetic 
simplicity are mingled with the objects 
he has recorded, and the subjects of 
which he has treated. Although Mr. 

V ^t is not the sole parent of the 

*Cecillaa Society,* he is, we believe, 
the only person living who first became 
Instrumental in handihg its operations 
down to the present period, and his pre- 
sidency has not been so irregular as the 
often opposed presidencies of the ' United 
States,' which are, by a misnomer, much 

dis-united. Mr. V 1 has filled the 

chair more than forty years, and set an 
example for * brethren to dwell and amuse 
themselves in unity .'-^» When, as him- 
self to singing he betakes,' 

Re gladdens mortal ears. 

And couru the music of the spheres. 

As a musician, though Mr. V. has not 
attained to perfection in his earlier and 
matured studies, either as an instrun^n- 
tal or a vocal performer, yet he is a most 
excellent judge of ancient and sacred me- 
lody. We remember too, the occasions 
when his execution of an air, but parti- 
cularly of a recitative, with but an iu- 
difierent voice, went off so neatly and 
chaste as to obtain hearty and pleasing 
plaudits. 

' Awaking heart to he^ts and car to ears de- 
lighu. « 

As a timist, however, the President has 
stood unrivalled, and to his regularity, in 
some measure, the ' Gecilians* have gain- 
ed truly the fame of being the best cho- 
rus singers of any in our day, in oratorios. 
If a litUe irrasoibiUty has been occasion- 
ally discovered in Mr. V*s discipline in 
the orchestra, and ' severe in aught,* like 
the village mentor in Goldsmith, the love 
he bore to music was in fault, and para- 
mount to every personal consideration. 
Mr. V t is familiar vrith the general 
sciences, very anecdotal in private cir- 
cles, and disseminates a store of light en- 
tertainment. He has been intimate with 
the earlier advocates of ' gases,* and tells 
a good story of the * Tar Water Doctor,' 
and ' Stammering Pedestrians.'t He 



* In passim.— This quotation applies to 
twenty ^ears agone. 

t Mere of this hcfeafter, when onr reminis- 
Qeooet will be brought into reading. 
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.can take a ' Round* at pleasure, join 
others in a ' Catch/ and enjoy the lei- 
sure of an eveninor with a ' glee.* As an 
artist, he has excelled in several ingenious 
inventions, and like thousands of adven- 
turers, attempted (we believe — and who 
.has not?) the perpetual motion. To sum 
up this gentleman's value, we cannot 
better express our opinion than by quot- 
ing the popular apostrophe of our na- 
lional poet, that as a man, '* we ne*er 
■shall look upon his like again !** at least, 
as a President of the Chilian Society, 
and we regret that his far advance in 
life has rendered it necessary for him 
to retire, nominally, from his * centre 
of gravity.* Musculds. 



THE COCKNEy ANGLER'S PUN-T.. 
(For the Olio,) 

Let printers duily press their sheets. 

Let landsmen tope and drink j 
Let trumpery's Vot'ries track the streets. 

And b§If-fed authors think : 
I, k) relax my heart and nerves, 

Of dangers bear the brunt } 
And, as the tide, like punning, serves. 

Go angling in a Pun't* 

Words are the fish which take the hook 

When baited with conceits t 
The lips are banks, the throat's a brook 

That with the channel meets : 
He that would * bob for whale' mu&tgo 

And seek the Bed Sea's front : 
Bnt I will caase Port Wine to AowJ 

Out gurgling in a Pu»-t. 

Ye thirsty souls— go, seek the wave ; 

Go, grasp the serving tide, — 
.'Tis better for a watery grave 

Thnn live of sport denied : 
The * white bait ' for your own bait find, 

For sportive pleasures hunt f 
And you will ne'er regret the kind 

Reception in a p«n-<. P. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF^THE BAR. 

" Of Brougham what can be said 
which is not already known ? He has now 
•risen, like a giant refreshed, from his short 
repose behind the Ministerial benches, to 
renewed exertion ; and can verify the 
words of Romilly, ' that there is no fun 
out of Opposition.* He has now, and 
only now, undertaken a task worthy of 
his powers ; and he must feel * that the 
blood more stirs to rouse a lion than to 
start a hare.* He has attempted to lay 
the axe to the antique but yet flourishing 
tree of corruption and abuse; spurning a 
partial abohtion of rank and luxuriant 
error, his aim is to reform it altogether ; 
and the importance of his purpose is, in 



value, as a 'sovereiffn to the small change 
of Mr. Peel. He nas proposed to confer 
upon his country the greatest benefit ever 
contemplated by any of our legislators 
through a series' of ages : he is admirably 
adapted to the employment : he brings a 
master mind to its conception, and must 
prevail if he be but true to himself. Let 
him but shrink not from his post, or admit 
(as he has too often done) the treacherous 
refinements and uncandid qualifications of 
others, until his plan may be no longer 
recognized as creditable to himself or 
beneficial to his country, and his name 
will be handed down to posterity with 
unrivalled honour. J^t him take his 
stand, in the name of the people, for a 
reform which cannot but avail if it be 
largely and liberally met, but which will 
be neither useful nor advantageous, if 
puny reparation be doled out with the 
timidity of a Secjretary and the conde«;en- 
sion of a Minister. He will be strenu- 
ously opposed, no doubt ;. but let him 
assume an altitude correspondent to his 
superior powers, and, where opposed, let 
him reply with Benedict XIV- when pub- 
licly interrupted in his discourse by 'the 
Ambassador of Venice, ' Si tace Panta- 
leone, quando il Dottore parla.* - ' U 
has been frivolously enough suggested, 
J see, that he is in this instance but a 
copier of Peel; hut if it be said by the 
partizans of the Secretary, as the peasant 
observed in displaying his picture^ ' Voila 
mon portrait ! voyez comme le peintre a 
attrappe la rassemblance :*t it may be 
replied, as then, ^ II a bien mieuxj at- 
trapp6 I'original/ The earlie^r bears as 
much similarity to the later plan, as Jer- 
voise*s copy to the master-piece of Titian, 
when ^the more modern artist, raising his 
eyes in ecstacy at the contemplaticm of 
his presumed success, and his shonlders 
in pity .of the divine painter, exclaimed 
with ineffable contempt,* * Poor Titian I* 
Brougham's reform will render the law 
a feast, not a fast — a feast attainable by- 
rich and poor, and resembling the Cabi- 
net dinner of the minister Roland, where 
the cost of entertaining the whole corps 
diplomatique amounted to the very unmi- 
nisterial sum of fifteen francs'; while 
enoughof what was wholesome and sub- 
stantial was afforded to the guests. The 
hideous deformities of the t present law 
system are only to be pointed out to be 
acknowledged ; and if, unhappily, he be 
successfully opposed, let him yet perse- 



* ** Pantaloon is silent when the Pocto' 
speaks." Alluding to the Venetian connedf, 
in which those characters generaUy appear. 

t •* Behold my portrait ! Observe how weU 
the painter has hit,'* or ** entrapped the !•- 
semblance." 
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vere^ an<), like. Vivien, give his portrait 
a taO, that the merit of the painter may 
only be excelled by the monstrous cha- 
racter of his subject. Let him dwell 
upon its ugliness without fear or dismay, 
even though he should be rewarded by 
another slamming of the door at Brookes's 
for having dar^ to mention the obnox- 
ious word elsewhere* Even Mr. Peel, 
like Brougham's *' Mr. Bailey, senior" 
friend, (as the Frenchman politely has it) 
may not stickle at an attempt to steal his 
bags ; or hesitate to meet him half way 
over the bridge, for the purpose of com- 

fromising with him. TheJ^ will, however, 
fear, prove far too weighty for minis- 
terial strength ; and will as certainly be 

returned without fee or reward, — no 

names mentioned; — the contents being 
wholly useless to any but the owner. 

*' Long political connexion, with much 
of mutual professional and official exer- 
tion, must long associate the name of 
Denman with that of Brougham. The 
Common Serjeant was, in my time, yet 
in his legal nonage, but gave already 
evidence of superior talent. He came 
from a highly . intellectual family, and 
possessed resources which it has been 
given to few to attain, for his parents 
were persons of talent and ability. Mr. 
Denman has the nerve and courage of a 
man, with no ordinary learning as a law- 
yer, and eloquence adequate to its dis- 
play ; and if, in the course of time, he 
become somewhat detached from politics, 
(wherein he will least shine) and be des- 
tined for the Bench, ^he will make a 
fearless, independent, and constitutional 
Judge. 

'* Tlien was there Edward Morris, a 
kind and gentle person, whose chief le- 
gal attribute was haply having married 
a daughter of Erskine ; so that, when the 
Whigs came into power^ he was made 
a Master in Chancery by his father-in- 
law, and took his station in the pleasant 
domicile of Southampton Buildings. The 
appointment wa» certainly somewhat ir- 
re|gular, and the translation of Alderman 
Birch from his soup-concocting mansion 
in Cornhill, to the tlirone at York, would 
scarcely have produced more surprise 
than the transfer of a Common Lawyer 
to the Equity Bench, and the Emperor 
Paul might be heard, the whole length of 
the corridor of the office, growling in his 
den at the unprincipled profanation at- 
tempted by Erskine. Yet there, his 
bland and courteous manners, as con- 
trasted with those of the Father of Mas- 
tership, were grateful to suitors as the 
termination of a Chancery suit to some 
venerable plaintiff — as a farthing damages 
to the attorney of some newspaper-tor- 



menting client, for it (like olid Hogarth 
of Staples Inn, wkh his everlasting bun- 
dle or papers under his arm,) always 
carries costs. He was a man with a tem- 
per ad ' satisfaciendum'^ai free and li- 
berate disposition — and he really made an 
excellent master, for he was wholly un- 
acquainted with the routine of office, (it 
is only by following it one can err,) and 
he got through business in a very rapid 
manner. He was a novice in the art, 
and understood not the prolongation of 
affairs : — advocates lost briefs, solicitors 
fees, aiyi his colleagues their patience ; — 
but the whole matter will some day be 
performed by steam ; that is some con- 
solation.— ^( To be Continued. J 

STANZAS. 
(For the Olio.) 

When Btonnt and tempests gather*d rode. 
At sailing o'er Ufe*i troubled sea } 
When plung*d in deepest solitude. 
My hopes were centred all in thee. 

And afterwards, when fairer sUes 
Shed o*er my brow their radiance brtgbt 1 
Mine only Joy was in thine eyes. 
Thou wert my bosom's sole delight. 

And still, tho' clouds will sometimes roll 
Across the sunshine of my day, 
One thought of thee will from my soul 
Chase the dark shadow far away. 

And ever yet, come weal or woe, 
Come laughing mirth or doleful pain, 
Ev'n till my life's flood cease to flow, 
trhou mistress of my heait shalt reign. K. 



MY UNCLE*S NOSE. 
(For the Olio.) 

Falstaff.— If thou wert any way given io 
Virtue, I would swear by thy face x my 
oath should be, •< By this Fire r 

FiBST PART HBN. IV. 

How shall I describe this huge feature f 
No alderman's could equal it ! My uncle 
has, for many years, commanded a West 
India Trader]! and what with grog and a 
warm sun, his nose has assumed a hue 
somewhat resembling the colour of a sheet 
of new copper ; in addition to which, a 
quantity of pimples, of an indescribable 
colour,' are scattered over it. When 
warmed with liquor, it glows like Vesu- 
vius after a recent eruption. The flies, 
while he takes his evening nap, buz and 
sport round his nasal organ, enjoying the 
genial warmth it emits, but never daring 
to alight on that fearful and fiery emi- 
neifce ; the loss of limbs, if not of life, 
would be the inevitable consequence of 
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socb tenerity. Numerous wte the iotulte 
my uncle receives from the vulgar^ who 
never fail to pass their jokes upea his 
nasal protuberance, when he comes ashore* 
. Once^ while walkUig in a jiane near 
Hampstead, towards the close of the even-> 
ing» he stumbled upon a parcel of sip- 
sies, when one of tnemj after regarding 
him for some moments, roared out to his 
companions, — '' Why, *tit a gentleman 1 
Lora bless me, if I didn't take him for a 
glow-worm V* and another time, an im- 
pudent scoundrel in the Strand asked 
permission to liglit bis pipe at his nose* 
He turned away from the rascal with aa 
oath, and ran against a man carrying a 
bundle of shavings, who begged him to 
*' keep at a distance, unless he wished to 
set them on fire V* 

Being once at a party, he, to shew his 
fi^lantry, aiteo^pted to snjlnte a young 
lady. After some struggling, he succeed- 
ed in mastering her hMids : but when his 
face (his Tuwe I sheuldsay^) approached 
her's, she swooned with affHofit. This 
80 disconcerted my uncle, that ne inward- 
ly swore to apply himself to spring water 
and aperient drmights, until his tremen- 
dous feature hid assumed a human, or at 
least natural appearance ; but his resolu- 
tion was soon broken^ and just as it was 
beginning to wane, he took to his grog 
again, and it has ever since gbwed like a 
fire-fly. He was once invited on board 
by the captam of a man-of-war brig, who, 
after dinner^ politely shewed him every 
part of the vessel, except the Powder 
Room, My uncle expressed a wish to 
see that also, but the captain hoped to die 
some day in the defience of his country, 
and contrived to make an excuse. 

These are but a few of the mortifica* 
tions to wbieh my uncle is subjected. 
The relation of all the insults he has re- 
ceived in this way would All an octavo 
volume, printed in diamond type ; but I 
must close the description. I once enter- 
tained the hope that he would abstain from 
frog, but that hope exisits no longer, and 
live in daily expectation of hearing that 
he has fallen a victim to spontaneous 
combustion ! J. x . A — n. 

A WI8H.^ri^ the OUo.) 

Howe*er exalted or depreit. 
Be ever mine the feeling breast : 
From me remove the stagnant mind. 
Of languid Indolence reciln'd ) 
The soul that one long sabbath keeps. 
And tbrongh the sun's whole circle sleeps j 
PuU peace that dwells in folly's eye. 
And self^tUnding vanity : 
AUke the foolish and the vain. 
Are strangers to the sense humane. 
The indiscreet with blind aversion mn 
Into one fault, while they another shun. E. 



THB JASMINK. 

It is well known that the Italians obtain 
a perfume from its flowers bv a very 
ea^ proce« ; soaking a quantity of cot- 
ton wool in some sceutless oil, diey put it 
into glass vessels, in alternate layers wiUi 
the jasmine flowers ; and, after a ftw 
days, squeeze the oil from the wool, and 
tnit it into bottles fornse :* the perfume 
han^ communicated by that simple means. 
But It would seem that the Italiim$>derive 
little gratification from this result, for we 
are told that they (the Romans, at least,) 
have a perfect abhorrence of perfumes ; 
and avoid a person scented with attar of 
roses, with every appemrance of disgust. 
Sir James Edward Smith, in his Con/t- 
nental Tour, speaking of &e Borghese 
Chapel, at Rome, savs that one of the 
popes having dreamed, in the month of 
August, [of a fall of. snow, and finding 
that it bad actually fallen at that season, 
on a certain hill, built a chapd on the 
spot, and in commemoration of the dream 
on the anniversary of the day, caused an 
arUfieial snow to' be showered upon the 
congregation then assembled, during (he 
whole of the service. This artificial snotl^ 
was composed of the beantiful and fra- 
grant flowers of the white jasmine ; and, 
(can we believe it ?) the ladies abstained 
nom visiting the chapel on that occasion, 
from their horror of ttus sweet perfume. 
Mag, Nat, Hitt, 

BRUSSBLS. 

This city has received considerable 
extension, and has been greatly improved 
within the last few years. The greatest 
improvement of all, however, has men the 
demolition of the old ramparts which went 
round the old town, and the substitution in 
their place of one of the finest prome 
nades or Bouvelards in Europe. On the 
one side of this extensive public walk rows 
of magnificent houses, each with aVarden 
before it, and much resembling English 
houses of the first and second class, have 
been erected, and are mostly inhabited by 
English families. Brussels, indeed, may he 
said to be next to Paris, the largest En- 
glish colony on the Continent. It is com- 
puted that there are at this moment not 
fewer than six thousand English residents 
at Brussels. Nor is it to be wondered at, 
cheapness, of living, and plenty of amuse- 
ment and instruction, liberty of thought 
and conscience, mild government and. 
agreeable society, are thnigs not of every 
day, nor to be met with every where. 
Yet for all this, "some change is now 
taking place in the disposition of foreign 
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residents towards this cu)itali and duxin^ 
the last year the aumber of them had 
sensibly immf^9d.-^ranviUe*€ Tn»' 
vels, 

ATROCITY OP THB EPISCOPAL aOYBIUf- 
MBNT OP COLOGNE. 

The Episcopal Government of tliis 
town has left behind it annals of such 
continued turpitude^ that it is impossible 
not to grieve at those legends of Catho- 
hcism. Who can forget l^efrey of 
Westarburgh, Archbishop and Elector 
of Cologne, under whose cruel and trea*' 
cherous treatment, Adolphus due de Berff 
expired after several years' imprisonment, 
exposed to the greatest torments ? Or his 
predecessor Engelbert, another mitred 
sovereign, who to wreak his vengeance 
upon Cologne, for having temporally re* 
fused to recognize his authority, instiga- 
ted a motik to set fire to the principal part 
of the city ? And Conrade of Hochs^ 
toether, the hau^hcieft, as well as the 
most relentless priest that ever governed 
that unfortunate town, did he not pre*' 
eede both those bishops in the career of 
violence atid cmdty I Such was in fkcl 
the secular administration of the Catho« 
lie bishops, that the inhabiUnts had to 
sustain a struggle against their tyranny 
for the s[)ace of two centuries. Their 
chief magistrates, however, faithful to 
their trusts, stood firm, and resisted the 
episcopal excesses with all their might. 
But by their conduct they drew upon 
theit owii heads the vengeance of the mi- 
tred |)rinces. Among those of the Bour- 
gnenaestres who most sigfializtd them- 
selves in upholding the rights of the peo<> 
pie, wte Hermann Grein. Engelbert the 
M'chbisfaop, irritated at the opposition of 
that magistrate to his despotic will, deter- 
mined upon gettiug rid of him. For this 
purpose, the prelate engaged in a plot 
against his life two of the Canons of the 
Cathedral . and haviu? sent to them a do- 
mesticated lioh which belonged [to him, 
and which had been purposely left with- 
out food for Some days, desired them to 
invite Greb to an entertainment, and in 
the middle of it to tetire and let loose the 
ferodous animal upon their guest. This 
the canons punttually executed ; but the 
tntliepid Bourguemestre quickly wrapping 
his left arm in his cloak, fbrced it down 
the lion's throat, while with his right 
hand he plunged a poignard into its side, 
and thus esi^iped. Not so the guilty 
priests, for they were soon after atrested 
by Older of tlfe same chief magistrate, 
tod hunff before one of the doors of the 
Cathedral, which for several centuries 
ha$ been kqown by the name of the 
Priettt' Door. Ibid, 



MOROSENBSS. 

A morose man is a very troublesome 
companion, and a stranger to the sweetest 
thing on. earth, viz. the pleasure of 
pleasing. — — 

ILL BMPLOTMBNT OP TIIIB. 

An Hungarian who had been fifteen 
years makmg a wooden coat of mail, 
^herein not a single link was wanting, 
carried it to Hunniades, the warlike king 
ef Hungary, who sentenced him to be 
confined in prison for fifteen years, for 
wasting so much time and parts in so 
fmitless an employment. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Seneca observes, that he who wotdd 
live happily must neither trust to good 
fortune, nor submit to bad : he musit stand 
upon his p^ard against all assaults ; must 
stick to himself, without any dependance 
on other people. Where the mind is 
tinctured with philosophy, there is no 
place for grief, anxiety, or superstitious 
vexations. 

CICERO. 

This famous orator said of Caninius 
Revilitts, who continued tonsul only for 
one day — " We have had a consul of 
such g^eat vigilance, that he has not slept 
one single night during the whole term of 
his consulship^" 

Philosophers sport with the follies of 
mankind ; tradesmen miftke an advantage 
of them; and players both sport with 
them and profit by them. 

cochineal. 
The cochineal insect of Mexico at its 
utmost growth, resembles a bug in size 
and colour, the rings or cross stripes on 
its back are distinctly visible. The fe- 
male alone produces the dye, the m Jes 
are smaller, and one is found sufficient 
for three hundred females. The cochi- 
neal feeds upon the leaf of the Indian fig. 
The process of rearing it is difficult and 
complicated, the leaves must be kept free 
from all extraneous substances, and In- 
dian women are seen bending over them 
for hours, and brushmg them lightly with 
a souirrel's tale. The plantationa of the 
cochineal or Indian fig ate confined to 
^tia Mestica in the state of Caxaca, some 
farms contain from fifty to sixty thousand 
of these plants. In a good year, one 
pound of seed or semilla of the insect 
deposited upon the plant in October, will 
yield in December twelve pounds of co- 
chineal, leaving a sufficient quantity of 
seed to give a second crop in May. The 
annual value of the cochineal raised in 
Mexico is estimated at 2,000,387 dollars. 
fFest. Itev. 
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TUB EXCBLLENCB OP ENGLISH SAILORS 
IN EARLY TIMES. 

The following pleasing testimony to 
the early excellence of our countrymen 
in their wvourite art, is given by Geoffrey 
de Vinesant, a French Baron, who par- 
took of the perils of the voyage and de- 
scribed them with energy. When the ves- 
sel with which the first Richard sailed 
for the Holy Land, was near the port of 
Acre, (Ptolemais) he fell in with a 
Saracen ship of vast bulk, laden with 
stores and ammunition for the besieged, 
after having been in vain boarded by the 
small English gallies, she was at length 
sunk by meir running into her sides the 
nnited force of their beaks. 



TWILIGHT. 

Oh 1 iweet Is twilight's bonr. 
When the gay sun is set in night, 

And every tree and blossom'd flower 
Weep tears of light ! 

Oh ! sweet Is evening's close. 
When shadows on the mountains rest, 

A nd the clear moon her radiance throws 
O'er ocean's breast. 

The starry isles of light. 

Shine o*er the waters bine and deep, 
And the stormy spirits of the night 

Are sunk to sleep 1 

In every heart nwst reign 
A holy calm at moonlight's hour. 

Then passions wild, and follies vain, 
Besign their pow'r ! "^ 

Oh ! there's a rapture found 

In scenes lilte these, that ne'er was given 
To Daylight's glare,~for aU around 

Tells us of heaven ! 



(No. 3.) 

Ancliorage is a duty paid to the King 
for casting Anchor in a pool or harbour. 

Dibble the Dibbles h a corruption of 
Xe diable des diables^ a favorite excla- 
mation of a French admiral to the $eamen 
when he wished them to pursue the con- 
flict with the enemy — as much as to sig- 
nify — spare them not, for the English 
sailors are like as the '* devil of devils," 
when in an engagement, and hot in pro- 
portion to the service in which they are 
involved. 

To arm a shot, is to roll oakum, rope- 
yam, or old cloths about the end of the 
iron bar which passes through the shot. 

Ballast Shot. — A ship is said to be so, 
when the ballast has run from one side to 
the other. 



Bass thg Lubber. — When a sailor doe^ 
not keep his tail in good order, he is di- 
rected to bass the lubber ; meaning him to 
send the said tail to the Bass, an island 
on the coast of Scotland, noted for the 
resort of the great flock of Barnacles, or 
Soland Geese. 

/ To Bear. — A ship is said to bear a 
good sail, when she moves upright in the 
water. When she is going from the 
shore, she is said to bear off so and so. 
Bearing down upon the enemy, as Nelson 
said, in his last memorable battle : ' Bear 
them down, — ^bear them off, — ^bear them 
home ;* means, draw near, — take them, — 
and make sure of your prize for the glory 
of your country. 

"Beer is a term used by weavers for 
nineteen ends of yarn running together 
out of the trough, all the length of the 
cloth : and hence, when a ship is driving 
in one regular sail, she is said to have her 
beer. 

Hen-pecked. — When a ship which has 
so many shots in her sides that she is no 
more fit for service, and must lie still 
without ever being manned again, the 
sailors cry : " Let the hen-pecked helms- 
man lie ashore.*' Joioa. 



€u0UnM of ITaHott^ 
(Sountviea. 

midsummer customs in CORNWALL. 

Among all our English customs, there 
is not one more curious than the foUow- 
ingx which is still kept up by the people of 
the town of Penzance, Cornwall; the 
author of a very interesting little volume 
recently published, entitled, " A Guide 
to Mount's Bay, and Land's End," thus 
describes it : — 

** The most singular one is, perhaps, 
the celebration of the Eve of Saint John 
Uie Baptist,* our town saint, which falls 
on Midsummer Eve ; and that of the Eve 
of Saint Peter, the patron of fishermen. 
No sooner does tlie tardy sun sink into the 
western ocean, than the young and 
old of both sexes, animated by the genius 
of the night, assemble in the town and 
different villages of the bay with lighted 
torches. Tar-barrels having been erect- 

* ** It is reasonable to advert to the sum- 
mer solstice for this custom, although brought 
into the Christian calendar under the sanction 
of John the Baptist. Those sacred fires 
* kindled about midnight, on the moment of 
the solstice, by the great part of the ancient 
and modern nations, the origin of which loses 
itself In antiquity .~ See Oebelin, and also 
Brand's Observations on Popular Antlqui- 
Ucs." 
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«d on tall poles in the market-place, on 
the pier, and in other conspicuous spots, 
are soon urged into a state of vivid com- 
bustion, bedding an appalling glare on 
every surrounding object, and which, 
when multiplied by numerous reflections 
in the waves, produce at a du^ant view a 
spectacle so singular and novel as to defy 
the powers of description ; while the 
stranger who issues forth to gain a closer 
view of the festivities of the town, may 
well imagine himself suddenly transported 
to the regions of the furies and infernal 
^ods ; or else that he is witnessing, in the 
magic mirror of Cornelius Agrippa, the aw- 
ful celebration of the fifth day of the Eleu- 
sinian feast ;t while the shrieks of the fe- 
male spectators, and the triumphant yells 
of the torch-bearers, with their hair 
streaming in the wind, and their flambeaux 
whirling with inconceivable velocity, are 
realities not calculated to dispel the illu- 
aon. No sooner are the torches' burnt 
out, than the numerous inhabitants en- 
^ged in the frolic, pouring forth from 
Uie quay and its neighbourhood, form a 
long stnng, and, hand m hand, ruu fu- 
riously through every street, vociferating, 
' an eye,' — * an eye,' — * an eye I' At 
length they suddenly stop, and the two 
last ^f the string, elevating their clasped 
liands, form an eye to this enormous 
needle, through which the Mr^odf of po- 
pulace runs ; and thus they continue to 
repeat the p^ame unfU weariness dissolves 
the union, which rarelf happens before 
midnight. On the following day, (Mid- 
summer day,) festivities of a very diffe- 
rent character enliven the bay ; and the 
spectator can harcfly be induced to believe 
that the same actors are engaged in both 
dramas. At about four or five o'clock in 
the afternoon, the country people, drest 
in their best apparel, pour into Penzance 
from the neighbouring villages, for the 
purpose of performing an aquatic diver- 
tisement. At this hour the quay and pier 
are crowded with holiday-makers, where 
a number of vessels, many of .which are 
provided with music for the occasion, lie 
m readiness to receive them. In a short 
time the embarkation is completed, and 
the sea continues for many hours to pre- 
sent a moving picture of the most animat- 
ing description. Penzance is remarkable 
in hi&tory for having been entered and 



t Tbe.&ftk day of the Elenslnian fesst was 
called * the day of the torches,' because at 
night the men and women ran aboat with them 
in Imitation of Ceres, who^ having lighted a 
torch at the fire of Mount ^tna, wandered 
about fix>m place to place, in search of her 
daughter Proserpine. Hence may we not trace 
theliigh antiquity of this species of popular 
xcjoicing^*' 



burnt by the SpaniardiS in the year 1595. 
From time immemorial a prediction had 
prevailed, that a period would arrive when 
' some strangers should land on the 
rocks of Merlin, who should bum Paul* s 
Church, Penzance, and Newlyn* Of 
the actual accomplishment of this predic- 
tion, we receive a full account from Carew, 
from which it would appear, that on the 
23d of July, 1595, about two hundred 
men landed from a squadron of Spanish 
galleys on the coast of Mousehole, when 
they set fire to the church of Paul, and 
then to Mousehole itself. Finding litUe 
or no resistance, they proceeded to New- 
lyn, J and from thence to Penzance. Sir 
Francis Godolphin endeavoured to inspire 
the inhabitants with courage to repel these 
assailants ; but so fascinated wefe they by 
the remembrance of the ancient prophecy 
that they fled in all directions, supposing 
that it was useless to contend against the 
destiny that had been predicted. The 
Spaniards, availing themselves of this*de- 
sertion, set it on fire in different places, 
as they had already done to Newlyn, and 
then returned to their galleys, intending 
to renew the flames on the ensuing day ; 
but the Cornish having recovered from 
their panic, and assemUcd in great num- 
bers on the beach, so annoyed the Spa- 
niards with their bullets and arrows, that 
they drew their galleys farther off, and, 
availing themselves of a favourable breeze 
put to sea and escaped. It b worthy of 
remark, that when th* Spaniards first 
came on shore, they actusuly lauded on 
a rock called ' Merlin.' The historian 
concludes this narrative by observing, 
that these were the only Spaniards that 
ever landed in England as enemies." 



o'kbbpb. 
The author of * Wild Oats,' wrote a 
farce called * The. Man Milliner,' which 
was unanimously condemned on the first 
night of representation at Covent Garden 
Theatre. A character in it called Galen 
Dobbin was written purposely for Quick, 
but Mr. Harris, the. manager, sent it to 
Rock ; he, however, recalled it, and sent 
it to Quick, on receiving the following 
•expostulation from the author :— 

As on the wave expose f must 

My freight of little wit. 
Oh, let me in a QtilcAe-sand trust, 

Nor on a Bock be split 

t " Will not this historical fact explain the 
peculiar cast of beauty possessed by many of 
the fish-women residing in this village?** 
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THOMAS A BB0ICBT*8 PRIDS. 

BeQk«(*» Ul-bred kftughtiness was such, 
4hat whaa the Eo^ish praUtes (in one 
body) represented to him the fatal eonse- 
queooes which must inevitably attend his 
turbnjent obstinacy, he answered only, 
" I hear you." Nothing could exceed 
his pride «r the spkodour of hishousehold. 
Before his advancement to the primacy, 
he had beenvsed to travel attended 1^ 
200 knij^ts and other |^ domesdes. 
£^ght wagfons were in his suite. Two 
of these hoie his ale, three the furniture 
of his chapd, of his bed-chanber, and of 
to kitchen ; and the other three carried 
provisions wd necessaries. Twelve pack 
horses bore his mon^rplate, &c-; and 
to each waggon was chained a fierce 
mastiff, find on each pank^horas sat a 
baboon* — ^ 

THl n»V. JOHN WBSLiari 

It would be well for the business part 
of the cooMmunity, were the demagogues 
i>f the present day le £ottow the euonple 
of the late jealous John Weiey, in choos- 
ing a suitable hour for the Mirery of 
their hi^rangues. He used to mount* the 
pulpit, when on his eiseuit through the 
manufacturing districts, et five in the 
mornings and as unifonptiy to preface his 
diseoucse with words sueh as these :^- 
^' Thece is ^ Dutch proverb, which says, 
* Prayer should stop no bosiness ;'• 



when the neighbouring dock begins to 
chune six, I MH shut my Bible, and thus 
enable all of you without tnterruptien to 
Bf oseeute the labours to which providence 
baa called you." 

A OHBAP PASSING BKLL. 

The following dialogue was overheard 
'by a person passing throngh Wath in 
lu)rkshire, between a na^e of the sister 
kingdom, and a boy of the former place. 

lRXSHMAN**Faith, my dear honey, and 
you^re ring^ a good passing-bell here ; 
and prey now whet may be £e charge of 
one? 

Boy— rFourpenoe. 

iBASNMAN^^Och, now bad luck to that 
dirtv Doctor ShufElebags of Belfast Ga- 
ihedral, for the spalpeen charges a sfa^infp ; 
hut by the powers I'll cheat Mm, for I'll 
have one now : so here, my lambkin, be 
after taking this fovrpence, and ^vie U to 
the sexton, and tdl him to ring me a 
-decent one hon^, while I listen to it, uid 
hy that means rU just save me a dane 
eighttpence when I die. J. 

A JuDGB thus addressed jsl GounseHor, 
*^ Pray, Mr. — — , are you concerned for 
the prosecutor?'* — "No, my Lord," 
said he, '' I am employed for ^e proee- 
cintor, but I am concerned for the j9fi- 
4oner." 



This month by our Saxon ancestors^ according to pld Verstegf^n^ WMS tenmed 
wyn-monai, or wine month^ from their having at this '* ^ason of the y^ar their 
wmes from divers adjoining countries ;" whilst apother writer drives a somewhat dif^ 
ferent account, and asserts that they called it " Winter fyllit/i" from winter's apr 
proaching with the full moon of the month. October with the Romans was the eigw 
month of the ten, which constituted the year according to the calendar qf |tomwu«^ 
and the tenth apcordinor to the reformed one of Numa, as it at ptesent cetp^^us 
with us. Its proteetor Dcing the fiery and turbulent Mar^. Attempts were .made 
several times by the Emperors and Senate of Rome to cha^^ its name, without sucr 
cess, notwithstanding their efforts it still retains its original one. The Senate, in the 
time of Antoninus, ordered that it should be called FattsiinuSt in honour of the SSmr 
pevor's w^, Faustina. From Commodus it^received the naj»e of Invictys, and the 
£mperor Domitian christened it after his o.wn name, Z>um}/ia8fM, all.of wluch e^p 
pirea whra their namers eeased to exisL During this month ^e Romans celebrated 
the following festivals and ceremonies. On the fourth, they celebrated tbe solemi^fty 
of the Mandue P^ienSy the open world :— this ceremony consisted in the Qpening e 
email round temple, dedicated to 2)i>, the god of riches, and -the infernal deities ; 
ixpon ibe pecfoimance of which the Romans believed jlhe infernal regions were open > 
Wfefore on this day they were foi^dden to offer battle, to enlist soldiers, marrv, 
hold entertainments, or enter upon anv public or private transactions. This temple 
was also solemnly opened at two other periods of the year, viz. on the d?iy after 
the Vuloanaiia, and on the seventh of the Jdes of November. The sixth was devo- 
ted to the offering of sacrifices to Uie Manes, the Deities who presided over the 
dead. .The Meditrinalia look place on the seventh : ^is festival was instituted in 
honour of Meditrina, the goddess of medicine, to whom her worshippers offered 
libations of new and old wine. On this day the new wines were first drank, when 
a particular form of words was used, the omission of which was considered a bane- 
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ful omen. The fe«a?al of the Jugutiakm ia honour ct Aagustus was celebrated on 
the twelfth. This teut was mstHuted by the tribunes of the people to commemorate 
the hapny return of Awyntfns to the capital afier he had paci&d Sieily^ Greece* 
Syria^ Asia, and Parthta, u^n which occasioo an altar was orected to hira^ and 
ded ic a t ed toFortuoe, with this inscription, Ferhma Reduei, At this festiral the 
Romans induced in their festive games for three days. The feast of Fountains, or 
t!ie Fontanalia, was on the thirteenth : this festival was devoted to the deities who 
presided over spnngg and fountains, at the celebration of which all the fountains 
were decorated wilfa gatlands and kmps, flowers being thrown into the wells. Sa- 
erifioes were ^erad to Meronry mi the fifteen by the Roman merchants and trades- 
men. On the same day a horse, termed the October Squut, was sacrificed to Mars. 
Plutarch assigns two seMons for this ceremony, the first was to punish the home 
•ut of vengeance toi the Trejans, inm whom the Romans claimed their descent, 
Ihey having been surprised by the Greeks concealed within the Trojan horse ; the 
other reason given was that the horse beiog a martial annual, it ouglit to be sacrificed 
to the God of War. 

Oa the sixteeacfa the plebeian gmmes wcve held in the Circus, to commemorate the 
reconciliation of the people with the Senate after their retreat to the Aventine hill. 
The ^seventeenth sacrifices were ofll^ered to Jupiter liberator. The festivad of the 
ArmiUuUrium was celebrated on the aioeteenth bv the armies, when a general 
review of the soldiery took pUice in the Campus Martius. On this occasion the 
knights, centurions, and soldiers wore crowns, and danced armed at all points, and 
perfonned sacrifices to the soui^ of trumpets. Offerin|;s were made to Baochus on 
the tiwettty-thud. The twenty^cigiith, the plays of victory instituted by Sylla on 
his concluding the civil war, were perlbnned, and on the thirtieth was held the 
f^ertumncdia, a feriie instituted in honour of Vertumnus, when the $armation games 
were performed. 

The aim this mnth is in Virgo tiH ^ twenty -third, on which day it enters the sign 
Scorpio. 

The varied and rapid changes yMciti take place this month in the colour of ve|;e- 
tation, indieates the ^ick m«^ of winter ; the shortened days, and the increasing 
nigfats, isTeibly reminds ns that the year has reached its grand climacteric, and is 
f^ falling into the " sere and yellow leaf j" it is the nericKl of drizzling rains, chil- 
ling mist^ fogs, £co6ty nights, and equinoctial winds, whidi deprive ns of the 
leafy canopy, 

•• WfaMi dianM tew 4h»y trembled w the treet.** 

Yet notwithstanding we are invaded by these unpleasant viatants, that bring daily 
decay to the summer attire, October has its compensating charms for the tempo- 
rary death it nnsparinglv deals : for the flowers that aire lost to us in the hedges, we 
have the purple blackberries hanging ripe in clusters to tempt the palate of the 
passing peasant boy, the blue bloom covered sloes, the red hips of the wild rose, 
and the naw of the hawtbors, with the berries of the elder, the holly, and the night- 
shade, bountifiilly provided bv the Author of all good, as a valuable supply for the 
feathered tribe in tne approaching inclement seasou. 

The rural occupations of ploughing, seed sowing for the crop of the next year, 
asid the potatoe gathering, finnishes employment this month for the industrious hands 
of innumerable men, women, and children ; the other vocations which take place 
at this period, is the despoiling the hives of their honey, making tlie cheering elder 
wine, md the brewing of tto invigorating and social beverage the Old October^ 
which operation is invariably performed this month, on account of its mijd tem- 
perature. 

With the few oharacteriMics of this month which we have noticed we must close, 
howeinor, incomplete the .account, our scanty limits precluding us from saying aught 
of the Flora, or Pomona's gffls, the seed dissemination, the downy gossdmer, or 
file birds migrations ; but there is one^and feature which our brief summing up had 
nigh made us forgetful of, it is the sport, which one of our poets thus finely describes. 

^ All now is free, ai air, and the gay pack 
%n the rough brintly etabUea range unbtom'd i 
Vo wldowTs teart overflow, no secret curse 
Swells In the farmer's breast, which his pale lips 
Trembling oancealby hie fierce landlord aw*d { 
Bat courteous now he levels every fence. 
Joins in tfafs honterfs cry,. and hailoos loud, 
Charm'd with the rattling thunder of the field. 
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minm ami Ci^rotfoloss^ 



DATB. DATS 



Sept. 30 



Oct. 1. 



Wed. 



St. Honorioi 
Moon's last qaar, 
7m af. 9 ereu. 



St. Remlfiaf. 
Sunrls. 13maf. 6 
-sets 47 5 



Tburs 



Frld. 



4 Satur 



5 SUN, 



St. Thomas. 

High Water, 
^m af. 8 morn 
II — 9 even. 



AC. DionTsIiM. 
Sun ris. 17m af6' 
— Mli 15m — 5 



St. Amraon. 

High Water. 

40m af. 10 mom 

S 11 even. 



St. Oalla. 
18 Sunday af. Tri- 
nity. 
Lbs. for then at 
Ezddelc. 20 mo. 
— c. 24 ev. 



Mond. 



7 Toes. 



St. Faith. 

High Water, 
Oh 2m mom 
— 28 aftern 



t.Uark. 



COKRBSPONDINO CHRONOLOGY. 



Sept. 80 This saint was Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
Roman by birth. He obtained the see through 
being a disciple of the reigning pope. (Gregory.) 
His death happened a.d. 655. Cambden 8tate«» 
that he portioned England into pnrishea. 
1822.— Died on this day, Lieut. CoL Wilford. the. 
celebrated and learned cultivator of the Asiatic 
history, and literature of the Hindoos. '• 
Oct 1 This saint succeeded Bennadius, in the bidiopric 
of Rbeims. He Is said to have converted Clovls 
to Christianity, as well as a considerable portion 
of his subjects. He rendered himself illustrious 
by his learning and sanctity, and gained the name 
oftheAPOSTLB. He died in the ninety. fourth 
year of his age. a.d . 533, having fllled the see of 
Bhelms for seventy years* 
l7({9..Explred on this day, at Newberry , a town of 
Miassachusets, U. S, George Whltefield. at. 45 ; 
the famous founder of the Calvlnlstlc Methodists 
He was ordained for the church by Dr. Benson, 
but was refused admittance within its doors, for 
pursuing the irregular course of field and street 
preaching. His eloquence was powerful, and 
well sultel to midce an Impreuioa on the minds 
_, of his hearers, 
""*" * This saint was Chancellor of England and Oxford, 
and Archdeacon of Stafford : he was the son of 
William Lord Cantelup and MlUcent. He is said 
to have died on his way to Rome whilst journey* 
ing to the Pope to complain of wrongs done by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, A' d. 1283. 
1780.— Hanged on this day as a spy, by the Ameri- 
cans at Tappan, in the State of New York, by 
order of Washington, the unfortunate Majbr 
Andre* The death of this distlngaished officer 
^ was highly resented by the BrltUh. 
9 This saint was a member of the Areopagus, and was 
converted to Christianity by the Ajiostle Paui« 
who ordained hfan Bishop of Athens, a. d. 51. 
1818.— The consecration of Dr. Howley, Bishop 

of London, took place on this day. 
This saint was a hermit of Nltria, he is said to 

have died, a.d. 808. 
1816— Died off the eouthem coast of Africa, Capt. 
J. H. Tuckey, at. 40, one of the most eBterpris« 
ing navigators of modem times. Captain T. was 
the author of a valuable profeaalonBl work on 
Maratlme Geography.— TImrt* T«/. 1828. 
5|Thl8 saint was the daughter of Symmachua the 
younger, a patrician of Rome. She lived in tha 
sixth century; beloved for her humanity and 
piety. 
1821.— Died at Shlras in Persia. Clandlns Johm 
Rich, MT. 85 } the learned author of the If emoira 
of Ancient Babylon. Mr. Rich, at the age.of 17» 
attained the sUtlon of resident at Bagdad for the 
East India Company, in consequence of his 
great literary acqiurements. 
6 St. Faith was martyred by order of Daclan, prefect 
of the Gauls, a« d. 290, for refusing to sacrifice 
to idols. She was a native of Agen, in Aquittin. 
1824.— An enga^rement at sea took place on thltday 
between the Turks and Greeks, near Btityleae 
and Sclo, when the Turks were defeated with 
great loss, having two of their ships burned. 
St. Mark succeeded St. Sylvester in the Pontificate. 
He died A. n. 336, holding the dignity only eight 
months. 
1795.— Expired, Dr. J. G. Zimmerman, the cele* 
brated physician and author. He was a native of 
Brug, in S witserland, where he wrote the popular 
work on Solitude, and his essay on National Pride. 
The former work is known only to us in Its arbidgw 
ed state, in the German it makes 4 vols. 4to. 
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See Bilge I9(i. 



SIBEL ELKIN : 

A SKBTCH OP 1276. 



" And is Mo Elkin takes 7 *' said a 
haodsoDie young man, laying down bis 
pen, aa> the penon whom he addressed 
nentioned thai niAme amongst many others 
as bdonging to Jews imprisoned that 
morning. 

" Ay, that he is. This very morning 
I spied out the old hider. Longshanks 
may shake his monies now, that is, when 
he can find them, for the old fellow has 
kept his mouth close enough as yet. But 
I think I know what will bring him to 
coniJession. Longshanks will promise him 
liberty to be banished, with a mighty 
pretty damsel that clung closely to him 
this morning. But — ** 

" Speak, tell me, where is she ? I 
Jieaa he — at least, I mean how glad I am 
he's safely lodged. But where did you 
find him ?" ^ 

" Marry, I think the news hath blanch- 

VOL.II. 



ed your cheek ! Does joy usually take 
this effect on you ? Or was it sorrow at 
hearmg the maiden had escaped ? " Now, 
tell me candidly, Roger, why this emo- 
tion?. Surely you may trust me; for, 
that there is more in this than common, 
I aui convinced. But beware what you 
do." ^ 

** Oh, Waller, press me not now ; but 
tell me, where did you find him ?*' 

" Or, rather, where did I find the 
maiden ? Well, I will tell you ; but we 
had better not be heard — step into this 
cl6set, it is not known to many.*' As he 
said this, Walter drew back part of the 
skins that hung round the walls, and con- 
cealed a small door, through which they 
crept, and closed it afler them 

The shadows of night had closed round 
the city, in one deep sable curtain, when 
a tall dark figure issued from the massy 
gate of the white tower, and after turn- 
ing down several irregularly built streets, 
crossed some green meadows, and at 
length entered the small village of Eysal- 
don.t 



t Now Islington. 



41 
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One faint^ glimmering light was seen 
through the hole in the roof of a small 
but tolerably neat cottage. To this the 
stranger proceeded. He knocked.' 

** Tis my father. He has escaped," 
screamed a female voice^ as the hut door 
opened, and a lovely girl rushed towards 
the intruder, and as quickly started from 
him as he entered the hut. 

" Sibel, dearest ! can*st thou not think 
how much it has cost me to hear of thy 
misfortunes ? Tell me, what can I do for 
thee ? Though thou shouldst still scorn 
me, I will risk my life, name — ay, all 
but my soul." 

** Leave me, Roger Walsingham ! leave 
me ! Art thou not serving our persecutor ? 
Wilt thou not glory as my father's grey 
hairs mix with the diut V* 

'« Stop, Sibel, i*^ the name of our 
common God, stop ! Thou knowest 
not my heart. Say but thou lovest me, 
Sibel." 

*' And what would that avail ? Said I 
not before, when we were flying the home 
of our fathers ; said I not then, I love 
thee? and I say so now, Roger— I love 
thee as my life, peace, virtue, father — but 



I too have a soul, Walsingham— I w0l 
not risk tb(at. If thou can'st let me see 
my father, I will bless thee as well as a 
poor Jewess can. I will own there was 
a time I thought Roger— but I will not 
say it, for 'tis useless now. Go, and tell 
the christian king — ^I fear him not, Moses 
Elkin is innocent. Take me to him. Let 
me dirow myself at his feet; I will 
plead for him — but, alas I I forget ; I 
too, am liable to imprisonment. My 
God ! the God of Israel, knows, I do not 
wish to hide from it, but for my father's 
■ake." 

'' Sibel, I must once more leave thee, 
for time wears, and by break of dav I 
must 'tend our sovereign. Then will I 
plead thy father's innocence, and thy 
worth. It will be hard an' I cannot pro- 
cure bis life. At least, I can die with 
thee, dearest." 

" Try it not, then, if thy life might 
answer. Tell me but how I might obtain 
entrance to the proud Edward, and I will 
plead. I can but yield a prisoner then^ 
and perchance I might soothe the last hour 
of my only parent:" 

'' Come not near the palace^ Sibel, but ' 
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wait me her? to*inorrow night. Till then, 
farewell !" 

Ro^er had scarcely reached Whitehall, 
when his royal master sent to require his 
attendance. 

" I come," said he, as with breathless 
haste he paced the long corridors, and en- 
tered the room of state. 

Edward sat in a clumsily-carved oaken 
chair, at the upper end of a long room, 
sunounded by his officers of state. 

Walsingham bent low, and stood with 
his hands crossed on his breast in token of 
submission to receive his orders. 

'^ How now, Walsingham ? Hast thou 
been running a race, that thy breath will 
not serve thy tongue? Say, hast thou 

seen our prisoners ? -Tl^ey must die ! 

Thou changest colour ; but thy errand is 
Que of mercy. I would have thee go to 
the Tower, and say — Edward will grant a 
pardon to those who will embrace our 
faith, with an increase of riches. Begone ! 
why loiterest thou here ?" 

" Pardon, Sire ! but I crave mercy for 
one of thy prisoners. He is innocent of 
the crimes for which his liberty has been 
forfeited." 

" Sayest thou ! Dost thou utter trea- 
son ? I sav ho is guilty, let him be whom 
he may. Speak ! his name ?" 

*' Moses Elkin, Sire," said Walsing- 
ham, as he ' threw hiniself at the feet of 
the monarch. 

** Moses Elkin, slave, I tell thee he is 
ffuilty. Begone on thine errand — yet stop. 
Why pleadest thou for him ?" 

** He has a daughter. Sire, who if it be 
thy pleasure to deprive him of life, will 
die also." 

Edward indulged in a long laugh, 
as he cast a fairly -written copy of the 
New. Testament towards Walsingham. 
Then, settling his countenance to a pla- 
f id smile, said — *' Go, Wabinffham, take 
that, and convince Moses, if tnou can'st, 
of the truth of our belief. Tell him, 
on that condition only can I pardon him 
or his child. Doubt not^but Moses va- 
lues his life. Meantime, Walsingham, 
let tlie maiden be brought to our pi*e- 
sence." 

Walsingham bowed, and with a me- 
lancholy composure, proceeded to his 
duty. His first visit was to the Tower. 
He found Moses, as he had expected from 
the loftv tone of his mind, inflexible. 

•' Tell thy King," said he, " I ask 
not my life. I will give him jewels, 
monies, ay, riches in abundance, if h^ 
will onlv spare what, to me, is far 
more valuable — my Sibel's life, the life 
of my child. Walsingham, I was in 
prospMBrity when I parted thee from her ; 



but I know thou wilt not reject her, evea 
now. She is thine, if thou likest, and I 
doubt not thou lovest her. Thou wilt find 
her—" 

** I know, I know where she is ; have 
seen her, talked with her, but she will not 
hear me," said Walsingham ; and then 
proceeded to relate to Elkin the whole of 
the interview. 

** Take her, then, to thy King. Tell 
him she is motherless, ay, and say father- 
less ! Tell him he will soothe the dying 
hour of her last parent, if he will protect 
her. Plead for her, Walsingham. May 

heaven bless thee and her I" Elkin s 

voice faltered ; tlie big drops rolled in 
the channels time had hewn ; he sank on 
the floor. 

The day of trial was now quickly ap- 
proaching. Sibel had been admitted to J 
the presence of the king, but she firmly 
adhered to her faith, notwitlistanding the 

f)romised reward of her apostacy was the 
ife of her father. She had been allowed 
to attend on her father a part of each day. 
But the affecting scene that took place, 
transcends description. 
. « Father ! dear father !" said Sibel, 
but the day preceding his trial, — *' thou 
art innocent. Can'st thou not prove 
it?" ■ 

'» No, Sibel. Who, thinkest thou would 
serve poor Moses Mkin, at the risk of 
di^obligiqff a powerful monarch ? I have 
offered alTl have left for thy life, but he 
has refused it." 

** Father, the little time I have left in 
this world, I would employ otherwise 
than learning so bitter a lesson. Would 
not one of thy friends save thy life at the 
risk of a few days* displeasure, even from 
the haughty Edward ?" 

** Not one, my child I But surely he 
will pardon thee. Can he look on thy 
beauteous, open brow, aud find thee 
guilty ? No ! Thou wilt yet live to 
find that lesson, bitter as it is, — true. 
But let us kneel, my Sibel, and thank the 
God of our fathers, that he has taken us 
for the sacrifice." 

They knelt in prayer, and day had 
dawnecl, ere they arose from the lowly 
posture. The sun had risen far above 
the horizon, when the prison door opened, 
and the officers appeared, to conduct them 
to the king'v palace. Sibel's beautifully- 
turned ancles were sandaled. With her 
black silk hood buttoned under her chin, 
and her lovely arms cased in the richest 
bracelets she possessed, she entered the 
presence chamber, leaning on her a*;ed 
parent's arm. The queen, Eleanor, ut- 
tered an involuntary exclamation of sur- 
prise, as her eyes rested on Sibel. Her 
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eyes then turned on her royal consort, 
with an unplorin^ look. 

'* Maiden^ wilt thoii serve me V' she 
asked. 

" Peace, Eleanor ! let not thy woman's 
heart interrupt our business. Mtjses El- 
kin^ what hast thou to say to the charge 
against thee V 

•* Only that I. am innocent. Sire." 

•'. Yes, he is, I know he is," exclaimed 
Eleanor. 

" Silence, woman, I command thee I" 
said Edward, sternly ; then, turning to 
Elkin — " Hast thpu well considered our 
oflTer of mercy ?" 

** I have, oh king, and decline it." 

" Remove him, then," said Edward in 
a voice of thunder ; " remove him to his 
cell, and let him make his peace with his 
God ! for to-morirow he die6." 

*' Tajce him not," screamed Sibel : and 
she rushed between him and the ruffianly 
fellows who were proceeding to seize 
him. " Touch him not I- — Pardon, Sire, 
pardon !" she exclaimed, as she threw 
iierself at the feet of Edward, with one 
hand grasping her father's robe, the other 
quickly unclasping her costly ornament*. 
She threw them at the feet of Eleanor, 
who was already dissolved in tears. Ed- 
ward alone was indexible. 

"Do the cowards presume to disobey 
my commands ?" he exclaimed with fury; 
and the guards, whom the scene had 
struck motionless, dragged Elkin from the 
^rasp of his faintin^child. 

It was now that Eleanor besought her 
royal spouse for mercy, till he consented 
to spare Sibel to her for a few months, to 
try to bring her to their-faith. 

Even this ungfacious pardon, Eleanor 
was thankful for. The unconscious Sibel 
was borne to the queen's chamber, who 
never left her side till her beautiful dark 
orbs turned upon her. 

" My father ! have we passed the dark 
liour, and are we now in the blessed 
regions ! Surely this is an angel I — oh, 
no ! now I remember — but what do I do 
here ? Take me to my father. Keep me 
not from him, and my last prayer shall 
bless vou." 

" Hush ! sweet Sibel. I am Eleanor, 
thy queen, thv friend, if thou wilt. 1 have 
won thy pardon." ' 

•* Say, then, lovelv queen, have they 
pardoned Moses Elkin * Ah ! thy sad 
looks tell thou hast not won that. Pardon 
me, but I muist be going. I cannot leave 
him. I had a mother, lovely as thyself, and 
sheleftmy father to my care on her death- 
bed. Let me go," said Sibe]^ persua- 
sively. 

"• But, sweet Sibel, thou must yet live 



to bless Walsingham— ah, thou blushest, 
— ^I have heard all. Then, live for him," 
said the fair Eleanor, with one of her 
sweetest smiles. 

" Talk not to me of him I 'twill only 
make me miserable, and not turn me 
from my purpose, — Ah, Wslsingham ! I 
had hoped this trial would be spared 
me," said Sibel, as Wdsingham entered 
the room. Eleanor had motioned to one 
of her maidensj who understood the sign, 
and instantly summoned him to her pre- 
sence. But it was useless, Sibel was not 
to be moved from her purpose ; and in 
a short time^ Walsingham led her from 
the tearful, kind Eleanor,' to her father's 
prison. 

We will spare the painful details of the 
time between her joining her devoted 
parent, and the hour for his execution. 
He was led fofth, with many more, to 
the scaffold ; Sotrfg with wivfes, and others 
with children, like himself ; but not one 
excited the sjrmpathy t^at Sibel did. 
Reports of her sweet, amiable disposition, 
and devoted love to her father, had been 
spread far and wide, and excited general 
admiration. Sibel appeared unconscious 
of all that w^ passing. She supported 
her father, bound in chains. Her eyes 
were either cast to the giround, or fixed 
on his face. His turn came to ascend the 
scaffold. A bustle was heard amongst 
the crowd. Sibel shrieked— 'Twas Wal- 
singham ! 

'• Stop t stop !*• he exclaimed—*' a par- 
don ! a pardon !" 

But it was too late. Elkin*s ^irit had 
fled to another and a better world. A 
weight fell into Walsingham's arms: 
scarcely contoious, he turned his eyes, — 
it was Sibel '. Her last feeling had been 
joy, for she heard but *' A pardon I"— 
She knew not 'twas useless. 

Eleanor had not ceased to implore Ed- 
ward, from the moment that Sibel had 
left her. At last, her tears, and the re- 
membrance of her conjugal tenderness, 
^vhen she had risked her life for his, and 
procured it, succeeded. She despatched, 
as she thought, the most acceptable mes- 
senger. The result has been stated. 

The crowd separated with fi^hngs of 
the deepest awe. One grave held father 
and child, so devotedly attached to each 
other. — Walsingham banished hunself 
from his native country, but the scene 
still lived in his memory. Smiles had 
long ceased to light his yet youthful fea- 
tures, when he Bank to a foreien grave, 
unremembered, and almost unknown.— 
La Belle Astern, 
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TABLETS FOR ACTRESSBS. 

VOVBtH SBBIF8, 



Thb Patons.— No. 19. 

For your fair sakes have we ni'glected time. 
L. Lab. Lost. 

The Patons iike ttie Trees a>e flourishing and 

fair. 
Like zephyrs to the breere, they harmonise 

the air } 
In calm or stormy feeUi^, with tittent they 

excel, 
The soul of art revealing more than the tongue 

can tell. 

Mbs* EdBBTODr.-~No. 20. 

Why, how now, Hecate— you look angerly. 
Macbbth. 

Plaintive, sententious, mild yet wrathful 

Thou 
Cau*8t rouse Madge Wildfire's deep prophetic 

vow J 
Bring woman's passions into active force, 
Till limbs are paralized, and terrors hoarse. 

Miss Lovb.— No.2(. 

love!— O life !— not life— but Love, 

Romeo. 

*Tis Love with gracdess, dangling arms, 

'TIS Love with voice and heart. 
That dresses, dances, sings and charms. 

And sometimes over*acts her part : 
>Tis Love that weare a * Bonnet Bine,* 

The kilt and bonnle plaid. 
And who but Love would venture through 

The parts like Love arrayed f 

Mrs. Wbst — No. 22. 

There's some ill planet reigns, 

1 must be patient till the Heavens look 
With an aspect move favourable. 

W. Talb. 

Pretty, unhappy, persecuted West! 

For Roman wife, or tragic heroine fit ; 
Nature or Fate, or both, have deeply press'd. 

Or she would not in sorrow's cloisters sit. 

Mrs. Chattbrly.— No. 28. 
Did not goodwife Keeeh, the butcher's wife, 
come in then, and call me gossip quickly. 
Hbn. IV. 

Her prattle, like her name, !s quick and sharp, 

A marquess, milUner, a fop, or belle ; 
A plague to men— yet soothing as a harp 
. To minds in which the best emotions dwell. 

Mrs. Vininc— No. 24. 

Let's eiiy, you are sad. 

Because you are not merry — an 'twere as 

easy 
For you to Wugh and chip— and say you are 

merry. 
Because you are not sad. M. Vbnicb. 

Mysterious ferveur by thine accents moving. 
In pantomimic watchfulness :— now check'd. 
Absorbed, and hush'd, eflfectfve action proving. 
Waving thy wand by witchery's influence 

' beck'd } 
And ruling with a deep monot' nous tone, 
Afe of a -sorceress on the Oj^re's throne. 



THE SHAW. 

Thb weatfaer would be talked of. In- 
deed, it was not easy to talk* of any thing 
else. . A friend of mine having occasion 
to write me a letter, thought it worth 
abusing in rhyme, and bepommdled it 
through three pages of Balh-Guide verse, 
of which I subjoin a specimen : — !— 

'* Aquarius surely re^fw^wer tfie world. 
And of late he his water-pot strangely has 

twirled ; 
Or he's taken a cullender op by mistake. 
And unceasingly dips It in some mighty lake. 
Though it is not in Letbe— for who can for- 
get 
The annoyance of getting most thoroughly 

wet? 
It must be In the river ealled Htyz. I declare, 
For the moment it drizsles it makes the mea 

swear. 
* It did rain to-morrow,' is growing good 

grammar % 
Vauxhall and camp-stooU have been brought 

to the hammer j 
A pony -gondola is all I can keep. 
And I use my umbrella and pattens in sleep j 
Bow out of my window, whene'er 'Us my 

whim 
To visit a friend, and just ask, * Can you 

swim V ** 

So far my friend. f In short, whether 
in prose or in verse, every body railed 
at the weather. But this is over now. 
The sun* has come to dry the world ; mud 
is turned into dust ; rivers have retreated 
to their proper limits ; farmers have left 
off grumbling ; and we are about to take 
a walk, as usual, as far as the Shaw, a 
pretty wood about a mile off. But one 
of our companions being a stranger to the 
gentle reader, we must do him the honour 
of an introduction. 

Dogs, when they are sure of having 
their own way, have sometimes ways as 
odd as those of the unfurred, unfeathered 
animals, who walk on two legs, and talk. 



t This friend of mine is a person of great 
quickness and talent, who, if sh** were not a 
beauty and awonian of fortune— that is to say. 
If prompted by either of those two powerful 
ttimvXit want of money or want of admiration 
—and took due pains, would Inevitably be- 
come a clever writer. As it is, her notes and 
ieax d*e8prit, struck ofiF a trait de pUtme, have 
great point and neatness. Take the following 
billet, whiph formed the label to a closed 
basket, containing the ponderous presedt 
alluded to, hwt Michaelmas Day :— 
•• To Mi88 M. 
« When this you see 
Remember me,' 
Was long a phrase in use; 
And sol send 
To you, dear friend. 
My proxy. 'What?' A goose '." 
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and are called rational. My beautiful 
while greyhound, Mayflower, for instance^ 
is as whimsical as the finest lady in the 
land. Amongst her other fancies^ she 
has taken a violent affection for a most 
hideous stray dog^ who made his appear- 
ance here about six months ago, .and 
contrived to pick np a living in the vil- 
lage, one can hardly tell how. Now ap- 
p^ng to the charity of old Rachael 
Strong, the laundress— -^a dog lover by 
profession ; now winning a meal from 
the light-footed and open-hearted lasses 
at the Rose ; now standing on his hind- 
legs, to extort by sheer beggary a scanty 
morsel from some pair of " drowthy cro- 
nies," or solitary > drover, discussing his 
dinner or supper' on the alehouse-bench; 
now catching a mouthful, flung to him 
in pure contempt by some scornful gen- 
tleman of the shoulder knot, mounted on 
his throne, the coach-box, whose notice 
he had attracted by dint of ugliness ; now 
sharing the commons of Master Keep the 
shoemaker's pigs ; now succeeding to the 
reversion of the well-gnawed bone of 
Master Brow the shopkeeper's fierce house 
doff ; now filching theskim-miik of Dame 

Wheeler's cat: spit at by the cat; 

worried by the mastiff; chased by the 
pigs; screamed at'by the dame ; stormed 
at by the shoemaker; flogged by the 
shopkeeper ; teased by all the children ; 
and scouted by all the animals of the 
parish ; — but yet living through his griefs, 
and beating them patiently, *' for suffer- 
ance is the badge of all his tribe ;" — and 
even seemin? to find, in an occasional full 
meal, or a gleam of sunshine, or a whisp 
of dry straw on which to repose his sorry 
carcass, some comfort in his disconsolate 
condition. 

In this pHght was he found by May, 
the most ni?h- blooded and aristocratic 
of greyhound ; and from this plightdid 
May rescue him ; invited him into her 
territory, the stable ; resisted all attempts 
to turn him out ; reinstated him there, in 
spite of maid, and boy, and mistress, and 
master: wore out every body's opposi- 
tion, by the activity of her protection, and 
the pertinacity of her self-will, made him 
sharer of her bed and her mess ; and, 
finally, established him as one of the fa- 
mily as firmly as herself. . 

Dash — for he has even won himself a 
name amongst us, before he was anony- 
mous — ^Da^ is a sort of a kind of a spa- 
niel ; at least there is in his mongrel com- 
position some sign of that beautiful race. 
Besides his ugliness, which is of the worst 
sort — ^that is to say, the shabbiest — ^he has 
a limp on one leg Uiat gives a peculiarly 
one-sided awkwardness to his gait ; but 



independently of his great merit in' being 
May's pet, he has other merits which 
serve to account for that phenomenon — 
being, beyond all comparison the most 
faithful, attached, and affectionate animal 
that I have ever known ; and that is say- 
ing much. He seems to think it neces- 
sary to atone for to ugliness by extra 
good conduct, and does so dance on his 
lame leff, and so wag his scrubby tail, 
that it does any one who has a ta^e for 
happiness good to look at him — so that 
he may now be said to stand on his own 
footing. We are all rather a^amed of 
him when strangers come in the way, and 
think it necessary to explain that he is 
May's pet ; but amongst ourselves, and 
those who are used to his appearance, 
he has reached the point of favouritism 
in bis own person. I have, in common 
with wiser women, the feminine weakness 
of loving whatever loves me — and there- 
fore, like Dash. His master has found 
out that Dash is a capital finder, and, in 
spite of his lameness, will hunt a field or 
beat a cover with any spaniel in Eng- 
land—and, Uierefore, he hkes Dash. The 
boy has fought a ,battle, in defence of 
his beauty, with another boy, bigger 
than himself ; and beat his opponent most 
handsomely — and, therefore, he Hkes 
Dash ; and the maids like him, or pre- 
tend to like him, because we do — as is 
the fashion of that pliant and imitative 
class. And now Dash and May follow 
us every where, and are going with us 

now to the Shaw, as I said before or 

rather to Uie cottage by the Shaw, to be- 
speak milk and butter of our little dairy 
woman, Hannah Bint — -a housewifely 
occupation, to which we owe some of our 
pleasantest rambles. 

And now we pass the sunny, dusty 
village street — who would have thought 
a month ago, that we should complain of 
sun and dust again ! — and turn ine cor- 
ner where the two great oaks hang so 
beautifully over the clear deep pond, 
mixing their cool green shadows with 
the bright blue sky, and the white clouds 
that flit over it; and loiter at the wheeler's 
shop, always picturesque, with its tools, 
and its work, and its materials, all so * 
various in form, and so harmonious in 
colour; and its noisy, merry workmen, 
hammering ^nd singing, and making a 
various harmony al^. The diop is ra- 
ther empty to-day, for its usual inmates 
are busy on the green beyond the pond — 
one set building a cart, "another painting 
a waggon. And then we leave the vil- 
lage quite behind, and proceed slowlv 
up the cool, quiet lane, between tall 
hedge-rows of the darkest verdure, over- 
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duttlowing banks green and fresh as an 
emerald. 

Not 80 quick as I expected^ though— 
for they are shooting here to-day^ as Dash 
and I have both discovered ; he with 
great delight^ for a gun to him is as a 
trumpet to a war-horse ; I with no less 
annoyance, for I don't think that a par- 
tridge itself, barring the accident of being 
killed, can be more startled than I at that 
abominable explosion. Dash has cer- 
tainly better blood in his veins than any 
one would guess to look at him. He eveV 
shews some inclination to elope into the 
fields, in pursuit of those noisy iniqui- 
ties. But he is an orderly person, after 
all, and a word has checked him. 

Ah! here is a shriller din mingling 
with the small artillery — a shriller and 
more continuous. We are not yet ar- 
rived within sight of Master Weston's cot- 
tage, snugly hidden behind a clump of 
elms, but we are in full hearing of Dame 
Weston's tongue, raised as usual to scold- 
ing pitch. The Westons are new arrivals 
in our neighbourhood, and the first thing 
heard of mem was a complaint from the 
wife to our magistrate of her husband's 
beating her : it was a regular charge of 
assault — an information in full form. A 
most piteous case did Dame Weston make 
of it, sofiening her voice for the nonce 
into a shrill tremulous whine, and excit- 
ing the mingled pity and anger — pity 
towards herself, anger towards her hus- 
band — of the whole female world, piti- 
ful and indignant as the female world is 
wont to be on such occasions. Every 
woman in the parish railed at Master 
We^on ; and poor Master Weston was 
summoned to attend the bench on the 
ensuing Saturday, and answer the charge; 
and such was the clamour abroad and at 
home, that the unlucky culprit, terrified 
at the sound of a warrant and a consta- 
ble, ran away, and was not heard of 
for a fortnight. 

At the end of that time he was disco- 
vered, and brought to the bench; and 
Dame Weston again told her story, and, 
as before, on the full cry. She had no 
witnesses, and the bruises of which she 
made complaint had disappeared, and 
there were no women present to make 
common cause with the sex. Still, how- ' 
ever, the general feeling was against Mas- 
ter Weston ; and it would nave gone 
hard witli him, when he was called in, 
if a most unexpected witness had not risen 
up in his favour. His wife had brought 
in her arms a little ^rl about eighteen 
months old, partly perhaps to move com- 
passion in her favour, for a woman with 
a child in her arms is always an object 
that excites kind feelings. Tlie little 



girl had looked shy and frightened, and 
had been as quiet as a lamb during her 
mother's examination, but she no sooner 
saw her father ; from whom she had 
been a fortnight separated, than she clap- 
ped her bands, and laughed and cri^, 
** Daddy ! daddy !" and sprang into his 
arms, and hung round his neck, and co- 
vered him with kisses — again shouting, 
" Daddy, come home 1 daddy \ daddy I" 
—and finally nestled her Httle head in 
his bosom, with a fulness of contentment, 
an assurance of tenderness and protec- 
tion, such as no wife-beating tyrant ever 
did inspire, or ever could inspire, since 
the days of King Solomon. Our magis- 
trates acted in the very spirit of the Jew- 
ish monarch : they accepted the evidence 
of nature, and dismissed the complaint. 
And subsequent events have fully justi- 
fied their decision ; Mistress Weston pro- 
ving not only renowned for the feminine 
accomplishment of scolding (tongue-bang- 
ing, it is called in our parts — a compound 
word, which deserves to be Greek,} but 
is actually herself addicted to administer- 
ing the conjugal discipline, the infliction 
of which she was pleased to impute to 
her luckless husband. 

Now we cross the stile, and walk up 
the fields to the Shaw. How beautifully 
green this pasture looks ! and how finely 
the evening sun glances between the boles 
of that clump of trees, beech, and ash, 
and aspen! and how sweet the hedge- 
rows are with woodbine and wild sca- 
bious, or, as the country people call it, 
the gipsy rose! Here is little Annie 
Weston, the unconscious witness, with 
cheeks as red as a real rose, tottermg up 
tlie path to meet her father. And here 
b tlie carroty- polled urchin, George 
Coper, returning from work, and singing, 
" Home ! sweet Home !" at the top of 
his voice; and then, when the notes 
move too high for him, continuing the 
air in a whistle, until be has turned 
the impassible corner ; then taking up 
again the song and the words, '^ Home ! 
sweet Home !" and looking as if he felt 
their full import, ploughboy though he 
be. And so he does, for he is one of a 
large, an honest, a kind, and an indus- 
trious family, where all goes well, and 
where the poor ploughboy is sure of find- 
ing cheerful faces and coarse comforts- 
all tliat he has learned to desire. Oh, to 
be as cheaply and as thoroughly content- 
ed as George Ck)per ! All his luxuries, 
a cricket-match ! — all his wants satisfied 
in '*home ! sweet home !" 

Nothing but noises to-day I , They are 
clearing Farmer Brookes's great Bean- 
field, and crying the " Harvest Home I" 
in a chorus, before which all other sounds 
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— the song, the scoldings, the'gnnnery — 
fade away, - and become faint echoes. — 
A pleasant noite is that! though, for 
one's ears* sake, one makes some haste 
to get away from it. And here, in happy 
time, is that pretty wood, the Shaw, 
with its b road pathway, its tangled din- 
gles, its nuts, and its honeysuckles ; — 
and, carrying away a fagot of those 
sweetest flowers, we reach Hannah Bint's, 
of whom, and of whose doings, we shall 
say more another time. Old Mon, 



THE FRENCH OOVERNES8. 

Oqr modish manners well we vaunt, 
When we behold our daughters fiaunt 

In iGallle silks and dresses ^ 
And give them. In our foreign whims 
(Their minds to garnish like their limbs,} 

Parisian gnvernesses. 

Able her mother' tongue to talk. 

To cry ** Mon Dleu!" to shrug— to walk 

With true Parisian wriggle, 
Tight in her waist, but loose of speech. 
Prompt, if her teeth be white, to teach 

The most becoming giggle. 

Some sage mamma in ecstasies 
Snaps op the ft-esh imported prise, 

And puffs her as a pattern ; 
Her faults the public qnickly learns. 
Pert, prating, shallow, and by turns 

A dandisette or slattern. 

Attempting all things, versed in none. 
Bow glibly Miss's accents run. 

How fluently she smatters I 
What erudition — what a vast 
Display of nonsense, and how fast 

Her broken French she chatters. 

That many, tutored thus receive 
No taint, we willingly believe. 

We are no loose impeachers; — 
But French romances, novels warns. 
And amorous songs that often form 

The reading of French teachers. 

May sometimes generate, methinks, 
A prurient, vain, romantic minx. 

Not French nor English neither ; 
A mongrel mischief, nothing loth 
To learn whatever's bad In both, 

W ithout the good of either. 

New Mon. 



THE ATHEIST AND THE WORM. 

* I cease to be,* ilie Atheist cries ! 

This is not true, the worm replies ; 

For in the ground the Atheist lies. 

And feeds the worm that never dies. P. 



WINE. 

Wine by excess procures excessive harm, 
Wine when tbou'rt weary is a sybil's ch ^rm ; ' 
Like a true friend is wine applied with skill. 
But like thede'el himself, if drawn to ill. 

P. 



REMARKS ON DRAMATIC ACTION. 

Thb following judicious remarks on the 
intelligence which propriety of action 
conveys, are selected from the highly in- 
terestiug contents of a small volume just 
issued to the world without the parade of 
the puff preliminary, entitled, *' An Essay 
on tne Science of Acting."* The author 
who is, we understand, an humble disci- 
ple of Thespis, of the name of Grant, has 
evinced in tne work before us, both judg- 
ment, taste, and research in its composi- 
tion, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the subject he has treated on. The peru- 
sal of the volume has afforded us so much 
amusement, that we earnestly recommend 
its pages, which are replete with informa- 
tion,' anecdote, and reminiscence of by- 
gone favourites of a very attractive nature, 
to the attention of our readers, and to 
every admirer of that "' ornament to men 
and manners," a well-conducted stage. 
" Every passion or emotion of the mind, 
has from nature its proper and peculiar 
countenance, sound, or action ; and the 
whole body of man, bis looks, and every 
tone of his voice, like strings on an in- 
strument, receive their sounds from the 
various impulse of the passions. 

" The demission, or hanging down the 
head, is the consequence of grief and 
sorrow, and this is an action and manner 
observed in the deprecations of the Divine 
anger, and on sucti occasions ought to be 
observed in the imitations of those things ; 
a liMng or tossing up the head is the ac- 
tion of pride and arrogance ; carrying the 
head aloft is the sign of joy, victory, or 
triun^ph ; eyes lifted on high* express ar- 
rogance and pride, but cast down, exhibit 
humbleness of mind ; yet, we lift up our 
eyes to the Omnipotent, when we ask any 
thing of him, *' Lifting in vain his burn- 
ing eyes to Heaven." To raise our eyes 
to any object, or person, indicates respect, 
mingled with attention. The contraction 
of the lips, and the askauut look of the 
eyes, is the expression of a deriding and 
malicious person ; shewing the teeth, and 
straightening the lips on then?, shew in- 
dignation and anger. To turn the whole 
face to any thing is the action of one who 
attends, and has a peculiar regard to that 
one thing. To bend the countenance 
downwards, or avert the eyes, argues 
conscious guilt ; and on the contrary, to 
lift up the face is a sign of innocence, 
hope, and confidence. The countenance, 
indeed, is changed into many forms, and 
is commonly the most certain index of the 
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passions of the mind ; wlien it is pale^it 
betfays the agitation of ihe soul. In-.diorf^ . 
the countenance is of very enreat power 
and force in all we do ; in the counten- 
ance we discover when we are suppliant, 
when kind^ when sorrowful, when merrv $ 
on this men depend ; this they behold, 
and this thev first take a view of before 
we speak ; by this we seem to love some, 
and hate others ; and by this we under* 
stand a multitude of things. The arm 
extended and lifted up, si^ifies the power 
of doing and accomplishmg some desired 
object ; and is the action of authoritv, 
vigour, and victory. The holding the 
hands close expresses modesty, ba^ul- 
ness, and diffidence. As the hands are 
the most pliant members of the body, and 
the most easily turned to all sides, so are 
they indexes of many habits. The giving 
the hand is the action of striking a bsS^gain^ 
confirming an alliance, or of delivering 
one's-self into the power of another, 
*' Your hand, a covenant." To ^ke 
hold of the hand of another, expresses ad- 
monition, exhortation, or encouragement. 
Many of our actors use this action too 
frequently, and impronerly ; we have 
seen actors lay violent holcf of the arms 
of the person with whom they were con- 
versing, as if they were about to drag 
them to a prison, though neither the words 
or business of the scene could in any 
"way warrant such an action ; it was an 
error much practised even by Garrick ; 
did Macklin inveighs a^rainst him for it 
'* in good set terms." To preserve what 
is termed stage effect, actors should never 
approach nearer to each other, than that 
by extending their arms, they may be 
enabled to tjie hold of hands. The lift- 
ing up of both hands on high, is the ac- 
tion of one who implores and expresses 
misery, or sometimes congratulation to 
Heaven for deliverance. 

' His hands noxr free from bonds, he lifts on 

high, 
In grateful action to tbe indulgent gods.' 

"It is a difficult matterto say what num- 
ber of motions the bands have, without 
which, all action would be maimed and 
lame, since these motions are almost as 
various as the words we speak. For the 
other parts may be said to help a person 
when he speaks, but the hands we may 
say speak for themselves. Do we not by 
the hands desire a thing — do we not by 
the hands promise, call, £smis8, threaten, 
act the suppliant, express our astonishment, 
our grief, — " peace, leave wringing of 
your hands, and let me wring your heart ;*• 
by the hands do we not ask questions, 
deny, show our joy, doubt,' confession, 



penitence, moderation f do nbtthe hands 
provoke, forbid, make snppUeatioB, ap-- 
prove, adiniie, and express shams f do 
&iey not, in showing fdaces and persons, 
supply the place of adverbs and pronouns, 
insomuch, that in so great a variety or 
diversity of the tongnes of all nations, 
this seems to remain the universal lan- 
guage common to all.*' Though somr 
of the foregoing observations may,, on a 
hasty view, seem .triflii^g, and others of 
no importance, yet we feel inelined to 
hope the inexperienced actor may obtain 
some information from them, by render- 
ing his action graceful and expressive. 
Action has a decided advantage beyond 
mere speaking ; by speaking we are only 
understood by those of our own natk)n, 
or such foreigners as diay nnderatand our 
language : but by just.and regular action, 
we make bur thoughts and passions intel- 
ligible to all nations and tongues ;/it'is, 
as we before observed, Ihe common speech 
of all mankind, which strikes: our under- 
standing by our ears, as speaking ; nay, 
perhaps, makes ^e rhore lasting impr^- 
sion, that sense being the most vivacious 
and touching. 

* For what we hear moves less than what we 

see, 
Spectators only have their eyes to trust.* 

'^ The chief impression is certainly done 
by speech, in most other wajra of public 
discourse, either «i-4ke bar or pulpit, 
where the weight of the reason, and the 

Eroof, are first and most to be considered, 
ut on the stage, where the passions are . 
chiefly in view, the best speaking, desti- 
tute of graceful, natural, and impressive 
action, would prove but a dull and dead 
discourse. But when the niatter we 
deliver receives force and 
from the propriety and gr: 
agreeable to the subject, 1 
priate and corresponding i 
netratin^ ; it has a soul, i 
and energy not to be rej 

actor, the preacher, the pi , 

audience by the eyes, as well as the ears, 
and commands their attention by a double 



• The ancients excelled particularly in ac- 
tion J many of their actorti, by action alone, 
could flescribe a story wlthont speaking, in all 
its ysriety of passtonii. One of Ihem was so 
excellent, that when a foreign prince came to 
Rome in the time of Nero the tyrant, at his de- 
parture he asked no other favour of the Empe- 
ror, but that mime, whom he had seen perform; 
for this reason, that as heiuui many bartNurous 
nations bordering round him of different speech, 
this man, by his action, would be an excel- 
lent interpreter, whose meaning was so well 
understood without the use of speech. 
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force ; but to make these motions of the 
iace and hands easily understood, that 
is, to arrest and seize the passion of the 
audience, they must be properly adapted 
to the matter you speak of, wad always 
resembling the passion you would express 
or excite. You should never speak of 
mournful things with a ^ay or brisk look, 
nor aflinn any thing with the action of 
denial, for thtU would make what you say 
of no manner of authority or credit ; ^ou 
would neither gain belief or admiration. 
Your action must appear pusely natural 
as the genuine offspring of the things you 
express, and the passion that moves you 
to speak in that manner; in short, 'the 
actor, pleader, or preacher, must possess 
that discrimination in the management of 
his action, that there may be nothing in 
all the various motions, and dispositions 
of his body, which may be offensive in 
the eyes of his auditors ; nothing ^ratmg 
or unharmonious to the ear in his pro- 
nunciation ; in that case his person will 
be less agreeable, and hb speech less effica- 
cious, by wanting that grace, truth, and 
power, it would otherwise attain.** 



HERMAN THE FREE-LANCE; 

OR, THE BKSCUB AT ANNB*S CROSS. 

(^Continued from page 182.^ 

The storm still raged, the thunder 
rolled, the rain poured in torrents, and 
the lightninff, as it descended, rolled along 
the ground like waves of fire. Such a 
night would have calmed the evil work- 
ings of ordinary minds ; but to Herman 
and his band, with the exception of one, 
it had no terrors. The lightning, at- 
tracted by their armour, formed a halo 
round the helmets of the troop, who, 
nothing daunted at a circumstance they 
were accustomed to, cracked their impious 
jokes between the pauses of the storm, as 
freely as if they had been quietly seated in 
a hostelry. There was one, however, 
who could not think of the night's ad- 
venture, and its probable termination, 
without shuddering: this was Carl, the 
youngest of the band, who; for having 
saved the life of Herman in some battle, 
had obtained that desperado's confidence 
• — ^he, alone, saw the iniquity of their pro- 
ceeding. The two females, roused by 
the loud peals of thunder to a state of 
consciousness, entreated for mercy ; but 
were only laughed at by the savage band, 
who still proceeded at a furious pace. 

Herman rode in advance of his troop, 
and^frequently called to his companions 



at the top of his voice to increase their 
speed ; but the horse he rode was superior 
in strength and swiftness to any of tneir*s. 
Vexed at what he considered to be their 
tardiness, he fiercely rebuked them, 
adding a volley of oaths too frighful to be 
recorded. Almost at the same instant, a 
thunder-bolt fell near, and striking a 
large tree, hurled it withered and blasted 
across the road. With some difficulty 
they surmounted this impediment, and 
proceeded on their way. Carl, who rode 
by the side of Braquemart, endeavoured 
to persuade the ruffian to leave the girl at 
the next village, but Conrade replied only 
with a laugh. He again iirged him to 
abandon his intention, when the ruffian 
answered with an oath, 

" Think ye," said he, fiercely, " that 
I am to lose so fair a prize^ because the 
thunder rolls a little louder than it is 
wont, and the lightning flashes quicker 
and stronger than usual ? No, no, Carl, 
keep thy sermon for fools and doddy 
pates I" 

A peal of thunder drowned the remainder 
of the ruffian's speech, and a vivid flash 
of lightning glared over the country ; by 
its light the rough uneven road was shewn, 
and at a little distance a small cross of 
free-stone was perceived. 

" Yonder is St. Anne's Cross," said 
Carl, *' leave the girl here ; there is an 
abbey not more than an arrow's flight 
from the spot, where she may shelter for 
the night." 

** Feace, ninny !" roarrd Braquemart, 
" the wench is mine ;*if thou troublest 

me much longer, I may make " 

Here he was again interrupted by a 
bright flash, descending in die midst 
of the band, followed by a tremendous 
peal of thunder, which brought Herman, 
his horse, and the Lady Blanche, vio- 
lently to the ground. The troop, per- 
ceiving what had happened to their leader 
and his prize, instantly halted, and several 
of the band dismounted. " Our leader is 
dead l" exclaimed one of them, as he 
lifted up the lifeless body of Herman, 
which, scorched and horribly disfigured, 
presented an appalling spectacle. His 
helmet bad been melted by the intense 
heat of the electric fluid, and the metal 
had run in streams down his shoulders ; 
his beard and thick mustaches were singed, 
and not a single feature of his face was 
distinguishable. Even some of the free- 
lances, daring and hardened as they were, 
shuddered with horror on beholding the 
disfigured and blackened corpse of him 
who had so often led them to battle and , 
conquest. They turned to the Lady 
Blanche, who appeared to have shared 
the same fate ; but on lifting her from the 
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ground^ they discovered that «fae had re- 
ceived DO external injury. 

On a sudden lights were seen advancmg^ 
and voices were distinctly heard ; for the 
stormy as is often the xrase^ after venting 
its fury in one departing peal, gradually 
hushed^ while the lights still continued to 
advance rapidly, m a few moments a 
party of armed men were observed ap- 
proaching^ preceded by four^ who rode 
m advance and carried torches. The free- 
lances were not men to fly ; indeed^ es- 
cape was impossible. They were instantly 
in their saddles, and awaited with couch^ 
lances the approach of the partv> Carl 
endeavoured to restore the Lady Blanche ; 
but finding his attempt proved fruitless^ 
vet unwilling to leave her in danger of 
being trodden under the hqrses' fe-et during 
the anticipated skirmish, he bore her to a 
bank by tne road -side, and left her in the 
care of Maud, who, with the help of some 
water, which she procured from a small 
spring which run near the stone cross 
before-mentioned, succeeded in restoring 
her mistress. 

At this moment the party in pursuit 
came up ; they halted about twenty yards 
off, and Sir Guy de Metford advancing, 
demanded the Lady Blanche. Well 
knowing that they could not trust to the 
Knight's clemency, the free-lances replied 
with a torrent of abuse. Sir Guy; per- 
ceiving that it was of no use to parley 
with such rufSans, rode back, and putting 
himself at the head of his party, advanced 
with the fury of a whirlwind upon them. 
The old Knight had, spite of Sir Guy's 
entreaties, accompanied the party in pur- 
suit of Herman and his band. 

The free-lances, on perceiving that their 
pursuers were resolute, determined to 
meet them with that obstinacv which a 
hopeless case like theirs generally inspires. 

" Now," cried Braquemart, *' a firm 
hand, a well girted saddle, and another 
fling at thc»e whoreson Islanders ere we 
parti" 

*' Peace," interrupted Bemhard, (who, 

Serceiving their pursuer's form, had or- 
ered his companions to set forward when 
he should give the word,) '* here will be 
bloody work of it anon," said he. *' Ah ! 
by heaven, they come 1 Now, if ye be 
tnie Almans, fl'mch not ; set on !~upon 
'em charge !" 

In an instant the two parties closed, at 
about midway, with a dreadful shock. 
Nearly a score of lances were shivered to 
pieces, and more than half that number of 
saddles were emptied; and while those 
who were less fortunate than their fellows 
lay sprawling in their gore, the shouts of 
those above them engaged in the deadly con- 
flict seemed more like the yells of demons 



than of mortal men. " A Witheme I a 
De Metford I" shouted one party ; while 
the other answered with loud cries of — 
*' Down with the dull Islanders I— One 
blow for the free companions! — Strike 
for the Red Griffin I" 

Twelve of the free-lances^ in a short 
time, lay on the ground horribly muti- 
lated, ^while sixteen of the Knight's men 
were either killed or. disabled. .In one 
place might be seen two, who, unhorsed, 
were engaged in a deadly struggle, deal- 
ing blows with their daggers in the blind 
fury of bitter enmity ; whue in another lay 
a mangled wretch, unable to crawl out of 
the melee, trampled on by the horses, and 
imploring his comrade to end his agony by 
a friendly thrust. Horses snorted, men 
yelled and swore, and swords and maces 
clashed on the armour of the combatants, 
who fought with all the fury that revenge 
and hatr^ could inspire. Sir Guy laid about 
him with a desperate valour ; two of his 
adversaries had already fallen beneath his 
powerful strokes, when Bernhard spurred 
against him. The athletic free-lance 
showered his blows upon the Knight, and 
though many were parried, nought but 
his helmet and hauberk of proof would 
have saved him. Sir Guy, with his mace, 
returned the blows of his adversary witli 
such effect, that Bernhard's sword was 
shivered to pieces; but ere the Knight 
could strike ^im down, the free-lance 
closed and grasped him tightly by the 
throat. Sir Guy dropped his mace, and 
a desperate struggle ensued, which was 
maintained for a few moments, when the 
Knight, disengaging his right hand, 

guickly drew hismisericorde,* and struck 
is adversary on the face with all his 
force. The blade glanced from the hard 
forehead of the free-lance, who struggled 
hard to force the Knight from his horse ; 
but it was a vam effort— Sir Guy held 
him tighdy with his left hand, and dealt 
his adversary several successive strokes, 
till Bernhard's hands relaxed their grasp; 
a convulsive tremor shook his whole 
frame, and with a half muttered curse 
upon his destroyer, he dropped lifeless 
from his horse. 'Quickly wheeling round. 
Sir Guy beheld the old Knight stoutly 
contending against two of the free-lances, 
who had slain his horse.' In an instant one 
of the assailants was stretched lifeless on the 
ground ; he then engaged the second, but 
in the rush which took place at the same 
moment they were parted. Sir Guy 



* The ' Misericord^,' or, as it was sometimes 
called, the * Mercy of God/ was a strong 
dagger worn by the armed knights of that pe- 
riodi and in after ages. 
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assisted the old knfg^ht to remduitt, and then 
heading bistnen^ rushed again upon the 
free companions. The charge was de- 
cisive, unable to contend any longer 
against such a ^periority of numbers^ 
they broke ground^ and fled precipitately. 

Conrade Braquemart^ though generally 
the foremost in the fray, was in this in- 
stance the first to set the example of flight : 
this ruffian, seeing all was lost, had fallen 
back unperceived by his companions as 
far as tne fountain, from whence* Maud 
and the Lady Blanche had watched^ the 
furious conflict by the light of the few 
remaining torches, which scarcely served 
to distinguii^ friend from enemy. Con- 
rade spurred up to the fountain, and dis- 
mounting^ spite of her stru^»ling and 
screaming, placed Maud on his horse's 
back, then quickly remounting, he rode 
furiously along the road«- At the same 
moment his companions fled, but being 
without incumbrance they soon passed 
Conrade, and left him far behind them. 
He, of course, was the first overtaken by 
the Knight's party. The park-keeper 
and falconer both perceived his flight 
with Maud, and eager to prove thmr de- 
votion and readiness to serve her, piirsued 
the ruffian with couched lances. 'But 
the park-keeper's horse soon outstripped 
that of the falconer : he came up with 
the ruffian, and heedless of the conse- 
quences, levelled his lance at Oonrade. 
The weapon, piercing his tough jerkin, 
passed through his body, and cast hhn 
and Maud to the ground. With a gnian 
of agony the soul of Conrade took Hit 
flighty while Maud was raised from the 
ground (unhurt, save a few bruises) by 
her lover, who bore her in safety back to 
the spot where her mistress was already 
in the arms of Sir Guy ^ 

Need the sequel be added ?— -The 
next day's sun smiled on the union of the 
Knight and the fair Lady Blanche: and 
ere the week was out^ the buxom Maud 
became the wife of the happy park-keeper. 
Whether the less fortunate keener stabbed 
or hung himself in despair, or sought a 
watery grave, is not recorded ; and, in- 
deed, were we in possession of the^ facts, 
we should question the propriety of dwel- 
ling on a subject which would tear Ae 
bandage from the healing wounds of those 
who have experienced the tortures of 
hopeless love. J. Y. A n. 



EPIGRABf. 

TO A TIPPLING CURATE. • 

Let elibers dcaw.lhe cork andtdrink. 

Enough if thoa approach the brisk { 

*rig thy profession to endure* 

And to save sinners by thy cure. P. 



tB^e 00U ^<^di^. 



THB MIRACULOUS WAFERS. 

In the church of "^t. Gudule at Brus- 
sels, are shown the miraculous wafers, 
and the melo-dramatic history belonging 
to them> of which several illustrative ta- 
pestries, as beautifial as paintings, exist in 
the same church. From these pictures 
it appears, that, during the persecution of 
the Jews at Brussels, one of them, who 
was both rich and spiteful^ wisiiing to 
insult the religion of Christ, induced one 
of his own creed, by means of a large 
sum of money, to commit the sacrilege of 
forcing open the tabernacle, on the altar 
of St. Catherine's chapel, and steal from 
thence the consecrated wafers, used at 
the Communion, to the amount of six- 
teen, amongst which there was one lar- 
ger than the rest. These wafers he after- 
wards carried to his employer, who re- 
sided at En^hien, where it is said that the 
Jew and his family passed their time in 
vomiting imprecations on these represen- 
tatives of the real body of our Saviour, 
according to the Roman Catholic creed; 
Shortly after, the original perpetrator of 
this sacrilege was found murdered, by 
some unknown person, upon which his 
widow, terrified at having in her posses- 
sion so fearful a charge, carried forthwith 
the consecrated wafers to the Israelites of 
Brussels, who amused themselves in scof- 
fing ^and maltreating these innocent sym- 
bols of religion. Some of those fanatics 
carried there hatred so far as to transfix 
fhem, with their poi guards, to the table 
on which they lay scattered. This last 
act of barbarity was the signal for their 
punishment. The sacred wafers spirted 
warm blood ! and the culprits fell sense- 
less to the ground. This scene forms the 
subject of one of the pictures. To be 
brief, the wafers were consigned to the 
care of the parish priest of our Lady of 
the chapel— the guilty Jews were denoun* 
ced, arrested and thrown into dungeons, 
from whence, after a regular process, in 
which tlie theft as well as the miracle of 
the blood were duly attested, they were 
taken out, paraded about the streets, their 
flesh torn with pincers, and at last burnt 
alive, at a place called La Grosse Tour, 
From that time every Jew was, by a de- 
cree of the Duke of Brabant, banished 
from the country. 

After the recovery of the miraculous 
wafers, a dispute arose as to which of the 
churches should have possession of them. 
The priest who had received them from 
the Jewess, claimed them for his churchy 
but the chapter of St. Gudule insisted on 
their right to have them. TTiis afterca- 
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tion. was at last put an eiid^to^ by a com- 
promise, in virtue of which, thirteen of 
the smaU wafers were Surrendered to the 
priest, and the two remaining small ones, 
with the largest, given over, in full and 
perpetual possession, to the church of St. 
Guaule. In this church they are preser- 
ved and worshipped^ under ihe name of 
the noiraculous wafers (1828.) They are 
contained in a very rich frame, fixed to 
across of gold, and are carried in so- 
lemn procession once a year through the 
principal Greets of Brussels.— —trron- 
vUlifU Travels. 

STONB CBOSSBS. 

Stonb crosses owe their origin to the 
marking of Druid stones with crosses, in 
order to change the worship , without 
breaking .the prejudioe. . Many of the 
crosses presumed to be Runic rather be- 
long to the civilized Britons. Crosses were 
also erected by many of the Christian 
kings before a battle, or great enters- 
prize, wifli prayers *nd supplications, for 
the.assiataitcetjf Almightj^ Godt. t \Vhi- 
taker is of opinion that crossed with scroll 
work areWeoedent to thecon<|iie8t» 

INDUSTRY. 

A jfruitful soil increaseth > the harvest, 
a plentiful sun augmenteth the store, and 
seasonable raios^ (kop fatnesson the crop 
we reap^ but no rain fructifies more than 
the dew of perspiratiob. 

COOLNBfiS OF TKMPSR. 

A man that wants temper, lyill be sure 
not to want trouble. Even ^ the stars 
are seen in a night, when theref is a clear 
serenity ; but tempests arising darken all 
the ^y^ and take those little guides of 
light away. No storm can shake the edi- 
fice of that mind which is. built upon the 
base of temperance. It placeth a man 
out of the reach of others, but bringeth 
others to be within his own. 'Tis the 
temper of the swoid that makes it keen 
to cut^ and not to be hackt by others 
striking on it. 'Tis tbe oil that makes the 
joint turn smooth, and makes the door 
to open without creaking. Caesar with 
a w<Nrd appeased a daring mutiny, b^ 
calling- his army Romans, and not h\$ 
fellow-soldiers. And with as small a 
matter Fsamniticus saved the sacking of 
a city. Cyrus had newl^ ^taken one of 
his towns, and the soldiers in a hurrv 
running up and down, Fsamniticus wiin 
him, aSced, " What was the matter ?" 
Cyrus jeplied^ ** They destroy and plun^ 
der your city," to whicb JPsamniticus- 
answered, " It is not nbw mine, but 
your's." This reply to tfae conqueror caused 
him to order the soldiery to desist from 



their ravages, and thereby saved the 
town. 

STAGE LIGHTS. 

From a plate prefixed to Kirkman's 
Drolls, printed in 1672, in which there is 
a view of a theatrical booth, it should 
seem that the stage was formerly lighted 
by two large branches of a farm similar 
to those now hung in churches. They 
being found incommodious, as they ob- 
stru^ed the sight of the spectators, gave 
place in a subsequent period to small cir- 
~ cular wooden frames, furnished with can- 
dles, eight of which were hung on the 
stage, four at eitlier side ; and these within 
a few years were wholly removed by 
Garrick, who, on his return from France, 
first introduced the present commodious 
method of illuminating the stage by lights 
not visible to the audience.—^May on 
Acting, 

RBQUISITBS TO FORM AN ACTOR. 

In person, he should not be too tall, 
nor too short, but of a moderate stature ; 
neither too fli^y, nor over lean, he should 
"be of an active, pliant, and eompaoted 
body ; a knowledp^e of fencing and dan* 
cing» well read m ancient and modem 
history, a correct knowledge of the cos* 
tume of the different nations, so as to be 
enabled to dress his characters with pro* 
priety and correctness ; abstemious, stu- 
dious, and diUgdnt; well gifted by na- 
ture, aided by such acqmrements and 
»eoomplishments, he possesses all thai 
may oe reqtnsite for the formation of a 
good actor. — Ibid. 

THR TURKISH ARMY. 

Thi military force of Turkey may ap- 
pe^ur over rated, but the estimate is founcU 
ed on the statements of travellers, whose 
testimony is unimpeachable. On the open- 
ing of the present campaign, it was qon- 
fidenlly said that the Forte could not raise 
morethan 40,000 men. What is the fact?— 
the fortresses between the Danube and the 
Balkan mountains alone are defended by 
at least 120,000. At Adrianople there are 
no fewer than 100,000, and in the capital, 
the number now training after the Euro- 
pean discipline is scarcely inferior.f Thus 
we have full 300,000, without enume- 
rating the supplies which the great feuda- 
tories are preimring to furnish, the pacha 
of Salonicaakne can furnish 30,000^ Al- 



t This information, let lu remember, it 
firom an eye-witoeis. From the aame aatho* 
rity wellearo, that the Turkiah minktera 
eatimate the population of the whole empire, 
at more than thirty mlUioiia } ^an ealknate pro- 
bably not exaggerated, If Egypt be incladea* 
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bania, Servia, and perhaps Bosnia ; have 
yet to send in their contingents, and the 
provinces of Asia Minor may raise a con- 
siderable nomber. Asiat. Jour. 

GUM ARABIC. 

The principal commodity of the country 
on the banks of the river ^enegal^ is thid 
valuable drug called gum arabic. This 
tree is descrit^d b^ Labat as a species of 
acacia^ small, pnckly, full of branches, 
and covered with leaves moderately lofig^ 
very narrow, and of a perpetual verdure. 
Some say it bears a white flower, com- 
posed of five leaves, which form a kind 
of cup ; but other naturalists represent it 
as formed of one leaf, in the manner of a 
funnel, and say the flowers are in iclus- 
ters. The petal rises from the bottom of 
the flower, and at length becomes a pod, 
three or four inches long, filled with 
small, round, hard, and black grains, 
which serve to propagate the species. Of 
this species of gum-tree, there are three 
forests, all of them situated in the desert 
north of the river^ and at nearly equal 
distances from it. Every year produces 
two crops, if we may thus term it, of 
gum ; the first and best in December, and 
we other in March. The first tears or 
exudations are the largest, the driest^ and 
most pure, with every other advantage 
required in this drusr ; and the other more 
son^ glutinous, and impure. The Decem- 
ber crop is gathered after the rains have 
ceased, and the moisturejof the earth has 
rende^d the sap more abundant; but 
that in March is procured by making in- 
cisions in the trees, which have then too 
little vigour to produce it of themselves. The 
natives sell the gum b^ a cubic measure^ 
called a quintal, which holds about two 
hundred weight, and this they exchange 
for goods of about two shillings value. 
_ H. B. 

CujMottiiaK of fT&vion^ 
CountH^« 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONY AT BRUSSILS. 

It is only in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries that instances of religious ceremo- 
nies, bordering on idolatry, are to be met 
with. A procession takes place in this 
town, the nature of which leads me to 
make this observation. Brussels is re- 
markable for a great number of peren- 
nial fountains, which are much more con- 
venient than pumps. In most of these 
fountains, the water is distributed spa- 
ringly, but uninterruptedly, in small 
streams, which are generally made to 
come from the mouth of animals or hu« 
man figures. One of these, remarkable 



for the irreverent idea of its composition, 
is situated at the comer of the Rue de 
TEtuve. It has been called theiKon- 
n^fHttl'^iif — ^puer qui minget ; and re- 
presents the figure or a naked child, in 
oronze, of excellent workmanship, sup- 
plying the requisite filet d'eau. This 
fountain is celebrated all over Flanders, 
and held in such reverence, that when- 
ever a religious procession, or Kerme^se, 
takes place, in which the host is prome- 
naded under a baldaqttin through the 
streets, escorted by the military, and 
preceded by a great concourse of priests 
and monks, followed by a still greater 
number of Uie inhabitants, the little per- 
son is dressed up for the occasion, in a 
laced coat, and cocked hat, a sword, the 
cordon rouge, with a proper contrivance 
in his dress for the continuation of the 
act, which he never ceases to perfonn, 
even during the passm? of the religions 
procession before it. The statue is the 
production of the sculptor Duquesnoy. 
It bears also the name of the oldest Bur- 
gher of Brussels. The Archduke Maxi- 
milian, and Louis XV, made a present 
to it of several sumptuous suites of clothes, 
and the latter went so far as to bestow 
upon it the cross of the order of St. Louis. 
Several citizens have left legacies to, 
and there is actually a vcUet de chambre 
belonging to the little gentleman, who is 
well paid to dress him on every gala-day. 
Granville* 8 Travels. 

CUSTOM AT'MALDEN, ESSEX. 

'* The custom of Borough English^ is 
kept up here,** says Brookes, " by which 
the youngest son, by reason of his tender 
age, and not the eldest, succeeds to the 
burgage tenure, on the death of his fa- 
ther.** JoiDA. 

CARDINAL WOLSBT. 

When this overbearing man was at 
the height of his atHhority, he formed an 
iniquitous court, called ** Le^aniifte" 
which exercised an inquisitorial power 
over laity as well as clergy. Archbishop 
Wamham informed Henry of this : "Ay 1 
ay r* said the King, " why I find a man 
knows not what is going forward in his 
house ! but do vou speak to him .'*' Wam- 
ham did speak to him, and it signified 
nothing ; but Wolsey finding a general 
indignation against the institution, wisely 
annihilated it. Wamham had great cool- 
ness. Once having in a letter styled 
Wolsey, * his brother,* the proud cardinal 
was offended, and spoke brutal words 
against Wamham^ who only made this 
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answer to those who reported them to 
him^ <«Tut! tut! know ye not that he 
is drunk with prosperity." 

JAMES WHITELY, 

This worthy, whose name b well known 
among the erratic tribes of Thespis, was 
once Sie manager of several of tne pro- 
vincial theatres, among^ which may be 
enumerated those of Sheffield, Manchester, 
and Nottingham. He was of a singular 
disposition, having ever a constant and 
vigilant eye to his interest. One evening, 
during the performance of Richard the 
Third, he gave a tolerable proof of that 
being his leading principle. Representing 
the crooked-back tyrant, he exclaimed, 
" Hence babbling areams, you threaten 
here in vain, conscience avaunt," — ** /Aa/ 
man in the broum wi^ there has got into 
the pit without pamnff,**'^** Rich2Jd*s 
himself again.** While on his death*bed in 
the town of Sheffield, he sent for an un- 
dertaker, and actually made a contract 
with him for the expences of his funeral, 
with this stipulation, he (the undertaker) 
should take one-half the amount in tickets, 
for ^is widow's benefit. During there- 
presentation of Macbeth, he came off the 
stage during the murder of the king, but 
found the property man had forgotten to 
provide the blood ; he called loudly and 
vociferously, " the blood, the blood, 
Where's the blood, my dear ?" " Lord, 
Sir, I have ouite forgotten it." — '* You 
have, eh ? Never mind, I'U soon procure 
some," and at the same time giving the 
unfortunate property man a tremendous 
blow on the nose, the effect of which 
soon procured the wished-for blood ; he 
then held his hand under the droppings 
until a sufficiency was obtained for hands 
and daggers, and coolly said, *' There, my 
dear, that will do." He has more than 
once, at Sheffield, dressed at his lodgings 
for Othello or Oroonoko, with his face 
blacked, and, completely armed at all 
points, deliberately walked through the 
streets to the theatre, with a long train of 
the rabble at his heels. 

THE LAST VERY BAD ONES. 

Why is an oak tree like a tight shoe ? 
Because it produces a — com.^ 

Why is a diligent boy like a Thames 
waterman? Because he's constantly 
a— plying. 

Why is a black-leg superior to a man 
who is superior to him ? Because he's a 
better. 

Why is a man who praises his wife too 
much, like a man who abuses his wife 
too much ? Because he over-rates her. 

Why do iTop-pickers keep so close to 
one another ? Because they are all to- 
gather. Lit, Qan* 



THE PDRSCIT OF LITERATURE. 

A printer observing two bailiffs pur- 
suing an ingenious but distressed aumor, 
observed is was a new edition of the 
*' Purndtt of literature," unbound, but 
hotpreued. m 

SUTTON-AT-HONE. 

MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION TO THE ME- 
MORY OF SIR THOMAS SMYTHS. 

To the glorie of God and the pious 
memorie of the Honourable Sir Thomas 
Smythe, Knt., late Govemour of the East 
Indian, Muscovian, French, and Sommer 
Islands Companies; Treasurer of the 
Virginia Plantation ; prime undertaker in 
the yeare 1612 for that noble designe the 
discoverie of the North West Passage; 
Principal Commissioner for the London 
Expedition against the Pirates, for a voy- 
age to the river Senegal on the coaste of 
Africa. One of the (£iefe Commissioners 
for the Navie Roiall, and sometyme Am- 
bassadour from the Majestie of Create 
Britaine to the Emperour and Create Duke 
of Russia and Muscovia ; who, havinge 
judiciouslie, conscionably,and vnih admi- 
rable facilitie, managed many difficult and 
weightie affaires, to the honour and profit 
of this nation, r^ted firom his labours the 
fourth dale of Sep. 1625 ; and, his soule 
returninge to Him that gave it, his bodie 
is layd pp here, in the hope of a blessed 
resurrection. 

From those large kingdomei where the raone 

dotlfriee } 
From thftt rich neirfounde world that west* 

ward lyes j 
Froi9 Volga to the Flood of Amasonei ; 
From onoer both the Poles and all the Zones } 
From all the famous rivers, landes, and aeas. 
Betwixt this place and our Antipodes ; 
He gott Intelhgence what mighte be founde, 
To glTC contentmecft through this massle 

rounde. 
But findinge earthlle thinges did rather tire. 
His longings soule then answerd her desire : 
To this obscured Tillage he withdrewe } 
From hence his heatenly voyage did persewe } * 
Here summd up all, and when his gale of 

breth 
Had left becalmed in theporte of dethe 
The soules frayl barke, and safe had landed 

her, 
(Where Faith, his factor and his harbinger. 
Blade place before,) he did no doubt obtain* 
That welth which here on earthe wee seek in 

▼aine.t ^ 

t Sir Thonus Smythe was Oovemor of the 
Company trading to the East Indies, and Trea- 
surer for the Colony of Virginia } he was Am* 
basaador also to the Coutt of Russia, and 
served the office of Sheriff of London. In 1000. 
Upon the decease of his father he succeeded 
him as Customer to Qaeen Elisabeth. While 
fulfilling these appointments he resided at 
Deptford, where bis splendid mansion was 
destroyed by fire in 1 6 i 8. After this calamit j 
happened, he retired to Bounds, near Tun- 
bridge} finally, settling at an estate he pos- 
sessed in the pariih of Sutton-at-Hone, near 
Deptford, at wmch place he died in 1025. 
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CORRESPONDING CHAONOLOGY. 



Wed. 



)Thur8 



■10 



Fri. 



1 Sat. 



■12 SUN. 



13 



U 



St. Pelagia. 

Sun rls 27m af* 6 

— taets.l^- .5 



Mon. 



Tiue. 



Oct. 8 Onr saint was an actress of Antioch. She was 
converted by Ht. Nonnus, bishop of HeUopolis, 
who. In the middl^'^f a discourse he was deliver- 
ingto the church of St. Julian, pointed to Pejas* 
gia, decked in the finerj of her profession, and 
exclaimed, ** The Almighty in liis goodaesa wiU 
shew mercy even to this woman, the work pt 

i.t- 1.... j<. ft QKo Va»»<1 A.I* «K^ r^».> '^e ks- 



St Domninus. 
New Moon. 
Oh — I8m. morn 



St. iPanlinns. 

argh Water. 
lot aft dmorxi^^ 
,)8 ^7^3. after; 



St Ethelbuirgie. 
SunrisSgmaftfi 
^seis 28 — ^— fi 



I9th Sunday after 

Trinity. 
3 c. Daniel morn 
6 c. after 

St. Wilfrid. 



StsFaustns, Jan- 
uarius, & Mar- 
tialis. 

High Water. 
45m aft 4 morn 
6 ^ after. 

St. Burckard. 
Sua ris 38m aft 6 
—sets 2i — 



LIU uia^uucu uuu i>u lUiBluy tu IIW J/UUCIBU* 
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STAPYLTON HALL. 

(Far the Olio.) 

The Baroa stroaked his darke browme face, 
. And turned biM heade aside, 
To wipe away the startinge teare 
He preodlye ttrove to byde. 

** Hert, take her, child ef EUe,*> be aaide. 
And gave her lilly white bande— 

'* lleie, take my deare and only childe''— 
Child or Ellx-« 
Peroy*M ReliqueB of Anetent Englkh PMtrp, 

The Experience Henry the Seventh had 
acquired in his youth,^rom observing the 
proud and factious spirit of the nobility, 
taught him, as a necessary step towards 
seeuring his seat upon the English throne, 
the importance of curbing that restless 
disposition among the nobles, which had 
beoi so fatal to the peace of die nation 
from the conquest upwards^ and given 
licence to the needy and mercenary. — 
Before the accession of that pnnce, might 
constantly triumphed over right, and the 
devastating and bloody wars between the 

Vol. n. ' P 



rival Roses had created a spirit of disaffec- 
tioB and rebellion throughout the land. 
Travelling was at all times dangerous ; 
and, even in London, though surrounded 
with walls, the lives and properties of the 
citizens were not always secure. During 
the reign of this crafty and politic prince^ 
the arts were encouraged, commerce re- 
rived, and the carriages lately employed 
in tlie service of the contending parties, 
were now laden with merchandize; the 
many villages, and even some towns, 
which are scattered over the country, fit A 
arose ; and the gloom and desolation which 
had overspread the kingdom gradually 
dispersed. The people, tired of a long 
and sang«iinary civil war, gladly hailed 
the return of peace, and were not to be 
easily roused into rebellion again, as may 
be seen from the failure of the two attempts 
of Simnel and Warbeck.* 

* The adTentures of this yeutb far exceed 
the wildest fiction, and his untimely fate can- 
not but excite oar commiseration. His real 
pretensione are to this day a subject of dispute, 
for we are told that the eonfcssion extorted 
from him by Henry was so full of contradict 
dons, that it raised doubtJi in the minds of 
who were before disposed to consider bla 

42 
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During the time of the violent struggle 
We have alluded to, there stood between 
the town of Fairford and the little village 
of Marston Maisey^ in Gloucestersliire, a 
castellated building, lield by Sir John. 
Stapyltbn, a knight of an ancient and 
honourable family, whose ancestors had 
dwelt there from the time of the Norman 
conquest. He was devotedly attac|ied to 
the house of Lancaster, and when an 
appeal to arms was made by the two fac- 
tions, he sold the greater part of his estates 
and joined the standard t)f Henry, with his 
two sons, who were destined to return no 
more. At the battle of Mortimer's Cross, 
Robert, the eldest, was slain by an arrow, 
and the yonngest fell at HexhaAi, while 
bravely 'defending his father from the 
attacks of a band of spearmen, led by Sir 
William Haviland, a knight of gigantic 
stature, who savagely slew him, after he 
had been beaten down and disarmed. In 
this battle. Sir John himself received se- 
veral wounds, some of which were too 
serious to admit of his ever taking the 
field again. A cross-bow -bolt had shat- 
tered the bone of his left arm so dreadfully, 
that it was rendered entirely useless. 

Vexed at being thus incapacitated, and 



inwardly vowing to he'rev^p^eA on the 
destroyer of his son, ^le ' b^irfaVed Taiher 
returned to his home almo^'^ah-broken. 
Perhaps he would have ^oog^t his own 
death by rushing into- the uiidst of his 
enemies, had not tlie recoll^tion of his 
daughter, faow fast growing nj) to woman- 
hood, withheld him. Who would protect 
her in those unsettled times, if 'he should 
fall ? It was the gentle Agnes who made 
his life supportable, and in her society he 
sought to Dury for a time tlie ^ecollectiort 
of his loss. But thete were fimes when 
the remembrance of his first bom's death 
flashed across his brain, and i^^e the un- 
happy fatlier curse the faction ^at had 
torn asunder the ties of friencMliip and 
kindred. Robert had died in his arms, 
as he vainly endeavoured to pluck the 
arrow from his breast, and Ejwird was 
struck, mangled arid bWAiig, to the 
ground before his face. * 

The remembrance of (hd^ atenes would 
often recur, when the pain of his many 
wounds had occasioned a Cemporary de- 
lirium ; and nought but tbe attentions of 
his beloved child could soothe Ins mind, 
and make existence sunportaljle. Beautiful 
she was, — fit subject lor a poet's pen or 
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painter*! pencil ; and her mind was fitted 
for such a shrine. Allhough she had not 
numbered twenty summers, there lacked 
not wealthy suitors for such a perfection* 
Her father was a man of great learning 
for that rude age, when some of England's 
stoutest knights could neither read or 
write ; but he was not the le^s skilled in 
warlike exercises, and had done good ser- 
vice on the part of the weak-minded Henry 
and his amazon Queen ; indeed this had 
considerably reduced his possessions, and, 
when he returned home, the coldness of 
those of his neighbours, who had not taken 
part in tlie quarrel, stung him to the quick. 
But he concealed his indication, and 
appeared but little abroad, seldom ven- 
turing to leave his estate, unless upon 
particular occasions. 

Several years had elapsed since the 
death of his sons, during which time the 
deadly feuds of the Roses had raged with 
unabated fnrv. At length the Yorkists 
prevailed, and Henry was in their power. 
Not long after, Queen Margaret landed 
in Englwd, accompanied by her son, re- 
solving to try the issue of another battle, 
and being encamped near Tewksbury she 
waited the approach of Edward. 

Sir John bad heard of the landing of 
the Queen, and although he forgot not the 
heavy losses he had sustained by espousing 
her cause, he would have gladly joined 
her standard, had not his wounds rendered 
him incapable of bearing: arms. The 
Knight was weU aware that a battle must 
be fought as soon as the two armies met 
each other, and he wadted anxiously for 
the result of the combat. 

One evening, in the month of May, Sir 
John sat in a small room, which he uSed 
as a study : he had once or twice attempted 
to read, but the agitation of his mind 
would not allow him. His jewelled fingers 
held down the leaves of a splendidlv illu- 
minated bbbk, but his eye wandered from 
the page, and glanted sorrowfully on a 
suit of battered armour, whi«h stood in 
oue comer of the room. A lance, a sword, 
and a mace hung against ttie wall ; they 
had been once wielded by a vigorous and 
skilful handy but were now to be used by 
their possessor no more ! He thought ok 
the time when he had vaulted on his horse 
aiiiidst the shouts of his retainers, armed 
iu that harness which he was never to fill 
again : lie thought also on the fate of his 
two ^ons,, and then on his only remaining 
cbild» his beautiful and virtuous Agnes : 
BO marvel that his book was unheeded. 
He sat foe some time in this mood, until 
night had closed in, when the clatter of 
horses' hoofs struck on his ear. He lis- 
tened attentively. Had the battle been 
fought ? — ^It might be a party of ilie con- 



<|ueror8 come to burn and spoil his dwell- 
ing — ^no, it was a single horseman. Scarce 
had the thoughts risen in hhs mind, when 
a servant entered, and informed him that 
a traveller waited without, requiring a 
night's shelter under his roof, having 
b^n attacked by a band of men, who had 
slain his servant. The Knight cbmmanded 
them to show the stranger everv attention, 
and having descended into the hall, he 
welcomed him with much courtesy. •. 

In answer to Sir John's inquiries, the 
stranger, in a few words, informed him 
thatiiisnane was Godfrey Haviland, and 
that he was on his way to Cirencester, 
when he was waylaid by a party of men, 
who killed his onlv attendant, and that he 
escaped through the fleetness of his horse. 

" Ay, ay," said Sir John, *' some of 
the cursed fore-riders belonging to one 
of the armies which must now lie in the 
neighbourhood ; but, I hope, Sir, they 
have not despoiled you of any valuables?" 

'* No, nothing, save a jerkin and hose, 
which my poor knave had strapped be- 
hind him." 

" *Twas lucky that you escaped with 
your life, Sir ; these are unsettled times, 
and the strongest arm takes most. What 
hoi Will, a flagon of Malmsey, and^a 
pasty for my guest." 

In a few minutes a table was spread, 
and a venison pasty, together with a large 
gammon of bacon, and a flagon of wine, 
was set b<^fore the stranger, who eat 
heartflv. Having finished his repast, he 
begged to know the name of his enter- 
tainer. 

On the Knight's i 
tion, the stranger's 
a moment, and then 
but Sir John noticei 
a servant to bid th< 
him. She shortly < 
trod need by her fa 
— his sole remaining, 
of the stran'uer heaved, and a burning 
blush passed, across his fine and manly 
countenance, but t?>e Knight aitrihuted 
tills to bashfulne^ ; his guest was but a 
youth, and hud, perhaps, been little in 
the company of females ; but Haviland 's 
emotion was occasioned by a far different 
feeling. He knew that his father, Sir 
William Haviland, was the man who had 
slain tlie son of his now kind and hospi- 
table entertainer, whose hall now sheltered 
him in a time of danger and uncertainty. 
— It was fortunate that Sir John knew 
not the name of the destroyer of his son, 
or his dwelling might have been a scene of 
murder, but he had never learnt the name 
and tit!e of the man who had slain his 
hot'. 

The beauty of Agnes made a strortg 
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impressioii on yoUag HaviUnd, who more 
than ever regretted the fierce rashnesg 
of his father. He saw clearly that there 
was little hope of a imiou with the family 
who had suffered such a loss by the hand 
of his parent, and when night arrived, 
he retired to rest, his mind di^urbed by a 
multitude t)f painful reflections. Sleep 
fled his couch, and when mocning dawn- 
ed he arose unrefreshed. After dressing 
himsq^f, and preparing for his depaiturey 
he pasaed out from his chamber, when 
the first object be beheld was Agnes. 

Great was bis astonishment on per- 
ceiving her at so early aahour ; but ere he 
had spoken, she moved soAly away on 
tiptoe and waved her hand. He followed 
her until she had descended into a lower 
apartment, when the maiden, while her 
heart throbbed wildly, said^- 

" Fly from this place if you value 
your life. Sir! yo« are known' to one of 
my father's men.*' 

'' Known, dearest ladf ," faltered Ha- 
viland. 

*' Ay, known as the son of the fieroa 
man who destroyed my poor brother^"' 
replied Agnes, while her blue eyes swam 
with tears ; '^ but fly, if vou would not 
suffer a ^be^hdful death. My maid told 
me yesterday, that our . falconer, who 
was with my father at Hexham, swore 
that you are the son of Sir William 
Haviland ! — 'twill soon reach my father's 
eats." 

*' Oh, dearest lacKr, bow shall I express 
my gratitude — but, believe me, I had no 
share in your brother's death." 

'' Talk not of that now, quick to the 
stables, and ride hard, for my father will 
soon be stirring." 

" But how shaU I pass the gate ?" 

"I have the keys here — ^haste, or you 
wUlbelost." 

As she »>oke, she led the way to the 
stables, and Haviland, with all haste, sad- 
dled his horse. 

The gates were cautiously uidocked. He 
pressed the hand of Agnes to his Hps, 
while his sobs impeded his voice ; pot 
the danger was great, and vaulting on 
his steed, he faltered *' farewell," and 
soon left the hall behind him. 

Leaving Grodfrey Haviland on his way, 
we must return to 'SUpyHon Hall. 

As the morning advanced the old Knight 
arose, and breakfast being laid in a small 
room adjoining his study, he waited thfl 
presence of his guest. Agnes shortly 
^tered, pale and dejected. 

'' Why what ails thee, my child?" said 
Sir John, as he kissed her blanched 
cheek, "thou hast been weeping."— 
Agnes pleaded illness, and took her seat 
\>y her father, who wondered at the ab- 



sence of his guest. After waiting for some, 
time, a servant was sent to rouse him fronk 
his slumbers, when his flight was jdisco- 
vered. 

The old Knight was astonished beyond 
measure at the disappearance of hisenest, 
and concluding that he was some adven- 
turer who had paid him a visit with a 
siustei intention, he desired his servants 
to look to the plate and odier valuables ; 
when, in the midst of the confusion, the 
' falconer came, and informed his master 
that he had entertakied the son of his 
deadly foe. 

Words cannot paint the astonishment 
and chaerin of Sir John upon rec^vmg 
this intdligence. He stood for some 
moments as if paralixed, then stamping 
furiously on the floor, he desired that 
his park-keeper should attend him, and 
striding into his study, slammed to the 
doorioth great violence. Agnes^ alarmed 
for the safety of the fugitive, to whose 
flight she had been a party, fiew to her 
duunber to conceal her agitation. 

Isk the mean ume, her father peoed the 
room with hurried step. He stopped at 
times and looked on his battered harness, 
then struck his foiehead with the palm d 
his hand, and vented his rage in a low, 
half-st^ed voiee, by excitement rendered 
inarticulate, and resembliuff the growl of 
an angry wolf. A tap at the door of the 
study roused him. 

" Enter," be cried; and a man strode 
into the room, cap in hand ; jhe waa rather 
under the ordinary heighit, but broad^* 
shouldered and muscular. His face ftill, 
but distinctly mariced, and his^hair cut 
quite close to his head. His neck was 
baae and brawny, and his face, by 
constant exposure to the weather, had 
become of a dark brown. His dress was 
a coarse tunic of green, with trunk hose 
of red serge, and boskina of buff leather. 
A short sword hung at his belt, which 
was buckled tight round- his body. Hia 
whole appearance bespoke the perfect 
woodsman. 

" Wat Fluister," said the Knight," thou 
hast been a faithful follower of mine for 
these twenty years — ^Harkee, I have need 
of thy assistance ; quick, don thy jaze- 
rant."t 

'' I have left it with Will the armourer, 
at Fairford, to be mended, " said Wat. 

" Take this then," reaching a jazerant 
from the wall : — '' haste, and on with it ; 
and look ye, take your bow and three of 
your best shafts ; b^onc ! and come to 
me as soon as thou art ready." 



t Jazbrant. — A frock of twisted or linked, 
mall, without sleeves, somewbat lighter than 
the hauberk worn by the knlgbu. 
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Wat left the rdom^ but in a few tninutes 
returned. He had put on the Knight's 
mailed coat, and a saliet or l%ht iron cap. 
He carried his bow in his hand» and bore 
on his elbo^r a small target or buckler, 
like those worn by the archers of that 
period. 

** That's my nimble servitor," said the 
Knight ; '* and now saddle Cob, my gel- 
ding, take the blood hound, and ride after 
the fellow who left this morning : — and 
harkee, Wat," in a suppreesed voice, 
" see that he travel no more— thou know- 
est what I mean ? thou hast sharp shafts, 
and a trusty bow-*«give him not the same 
Vantage as thou would'st thine own ene- 
my — he is mine .' shoot him from lus 
horse, ere he knows that thou art near 
him I" 

Wat stopped not a moment to question 
this command. It was enough that it was 
ffiven by his master, whose word with 
him was law* In less than five minutes 
he passed out on the Knight's owri horse, 
at lull speed, followed by the hound. 
After ridying a short distance, Wat distin- 
guished the marks of the fugitive's horse's 
noofs, and the dog was immediately laid 
on. He well knew thai Haviland would 
find it difficult to pick his way over a psrt 
of the country he was unacquainted with, 
and be doubted not that he should come 
up with him before he had got any dis- 
tance. 

Godfrey Haviland was not far off. He 
heard the yelp of the dog, and a cold tre- 
mor ran through his frame, as he disco- 
vered that be was tracked. Wat, though 
he could not see his victim, knew well 
that he was not fax off, he therefore in- 
creased his pace, and meved on rapidly. 
Haviland, in the mean tinse, bad struck 
out of the road, and gallopped across the 
country. It was not long befo];e a brook 
stopped his progress : he beheld it with 
joy, as he well kiiew it was the only re- 
fuge from the enemy that tracked liim. 

'* Now, my good steed," said he, 
** bear thy master through this trial, or he 
willnevet press thy trusty side^ again." 

He plunged into the brook as he spoke. 
The stream was swollen, but the noble 
animal swam with its master for several 
yards, when the water became shallower. 
Fearkig to land again, Haviland dashed 
down the stieam, which ran tlu'ouofh a 
wood at a little distance. He arrived 
there just in tine to escape from the view 
of his puffuers, who came up ta the brook 
as Haviland entered the wood. Wat 
swore deeply on finding that he was 
baulked. 

" Ah I 'tis of no use. Fangs," said he 
to the dog, as he saw the animal run up 
and down the bank of the stream. ** We 



have been tracking an old hand, letvs 
both return and prepare our backs for the 
cudgel." 

After several endeavours to regain the 
scent, Wat turned his horse's head to- 
wards home. He soon reached the hall, 
and having replaced Cob in the stable, he 
repaired to Sir John's apartment. 

" Well, Wat," said the Knight eagerly, 
*' hast thou revCTiged me t" 

** No," replied he, sullenly, scarce 
knowing what to say — ** he has ^scaped." 

" Ha ! thou knave !" cried Sir John, 
starting on his feet, — -^^ escaped, did'st 
thou say ? — ^Tben ami foiled, and through 
thy mischance— There, villain, take thy 
guerdon." 

As he spoke, he struck Wat a violent 
blow on his broad chest, which, spite of 
the jazerant h^ wore, made the woodsman 
stagger, and proved that the Knight had 
bnepowerfolarmleift. The blood mounted 
in Wat's dark face — his eyes flashed fire, 
and with a thrust of his hand he sent the 
Knight reeling to the wall — then gr&sped 
the handle of his rfiort sword, which he 
half unsheathed ; but it fell back harm- 
lessly in its scabbard ; its wearer's head 
sank upon his breast — a tear fell on the 
floor, but the foot of the woodsman was 
quickly drawn over it, and he stood mo- 
tionless for ^veral moments without 
8|>eaking. 

" Wat," said the Knight, after a long 
pause, " thou hast raised thy hand against 
thy master, and — ^" 
|c " I have," interrupted Wat, " and will 
npt the poor worm turn on the foot that 
treads it down ?•— ^I am your vassal, 'tis 
true ; I have eaten of your bread these 
twenty years, and ne'er took blow before. 
You are my master, or your blood should 
wash this floor." 

** These are hiorh words for one of thy 
stamp," said the Knight, in a tone of re- 
monstrance, fearmg to anger the resolute 
woodsman, * whose temper was always 
mild and gentle, except when roused. — 
" A rope and a swing from the wall 
would have been thy fate, if thou had'st 
some masters ; but thou hast served me 
faithfully " 

" And been struck like a dog in return," 
said Wat. 

" Nay, nay, Wat, dwell not on that— ^ 
but how came the springald to escape ?" 

** He made for the brook, and baulked 
the hound — ^'twas no fault of mine." 

*' Well, well," continued the Knight, 
in a calmer tone, ** it can't be helped now ; 
but I am vexed at his escape. His father 
slew my Edward when the poor boy lay 
on the ground disarmed and helpless." 

Sir John drew his hand across his face 
as he spoke, and ' wiped the tear away 
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which hunj^ on hU eyelid. Wat*» 84ern 
nature was softened. 

'* My honoured master," said he, 
** would I had known that yesternight — 
you should have been revengred." 

** I know thee, Wat— I know thee," 
said the Knisfht, " and methinks thou hast 
had time to know thy master, and bear 
.with him when he speaks thee hatshly. 
Here, let this make amends." 

He placed several gold pieces in Wat's 
hand. The woodsman received the mo- 
ney on his broad palm, looked earnestly 
at it for several moments, then let it slip 
between his fingers, and it fell on tiw 
floor. 

" I will not take it. Sir John," hesaid^ 
•* my master's love and protection is the 
imlv wage I crave." 

£[e then abruptly left the room^ before 
the Knight had time to reply. 

*< Strange fellow !"€fxcUimed Sir John, 
*' there's not a pampered knave on my 
poor estate that possesses half thy feeling^ 
thou, at least, art faithful." 

We must now return to Godfrey Havf- 
land, whom we left, after he had baffled 
his pursuer. He held on his way at 
full speed until he had quite cleareil the 
wood, when he resolved at all hazard tb 
inquire of the next person he met, the 
way to the town of Tewkesbury. It was 
not long before lie obtained the necessary 
information, and found that he had de- 
viated considerably from the road. After 
an h.)ur's hard riding, he came in sight of 
the town, and beheld the tents of the Lan- 
castrian forces spread over the fields; while 
from one of the largest, the Queen's ban- 
ner floated in the breeze. Various bodies 
of soldiers were in motion^and their armour 
and weapons flashed brightly in the morn- 
mg's sun, which shone resplendent on the 
Coteswold hills, that rose above the ex- 
teuFi ve landscape, covered with the verdure 
of spring. 

(To he Continued.) 



TRE QUEEN OF THE GARDEN 
BOWEK. 

The Song in Miss Mitford*s New Tri^etfy •/ 
Bienxi. 

The Red Rose It Q^eeti of the Garden Bower, 

That glows f n the sun at noon. 
And the Liady Lily's the fairent towV 

That Bwioga her white beltt in the bretie of 
June; 
But they wHo come mid frost and flood, 

PeepioK firom bnnlc or root of tree, 
Th<4 Primrose and the Viulet bud. 

They are tb^ dearest flow'nt to me* 

Tl^e Nightingale's is the sweetest foog . 

That ever the Rose has heard, 
And when the Larlc sings the clouds ^mong^ 

The LkLy loolcs op to the heavenly bird ; 



But the Bobln with bis eye of jet. 
Who pipes from the bare bouglis merrily 

To the Primrose pale and Violet, 
Be It Che dearest song to me. 



TBE DYING NUN. 

, '!;, (For the Olio.) 

Reclining in her last faint sleep she lay. 
And as the moon in monrnful sadness kissed 
Ber ioiiely couch, sliesiailed. Na tletcr friend 
Wasaeartiiat ooncb» tkebeAT'n bound thought 

to mar ) 
But while the mellow organ's distant strain 
Swell'd Into deepness in the dreamy mfr, 
Sbt slept, and prayed tiM irtiil» sweet wliia. 

uering 
Responses. Then anon there came a pause. 
Of that beseeming, wherein angels hold 
Their bland eoimminings j 'tWaa a: lapse that 

e'en ' 
Made sUenee Ust4n ecstasy, and drew 
The wandering soul from weary slumber to 
It's mystery. In smiles she Woke, fe»r she 
Bad dream'd of heav'ta ; and now the eartli 

sevm'd darab- 
Wlth aorrow at the loss of so much sweetness. 
Mark you the veily tint which death hO deli' 

cate 
Hath spread : Full snrrty be^sonie angel baith 
lastaltMl with hit rough jHriadi<;tion,4o 
Construct a. softer path t^Q blessedness $ 
For he as sweeily steals oVr that wan fece 
As shadows grow in ete's deellnlng sun. 
And barh ! elietwelcomet h4s 4i]^roach witb 

9ong« 
The waning spirit, solving Into air. 
In heaven's own silvery lirightness gfraced, 
•In numbers soft at e*er mikliB 8orr6w smHe, 
She bids her last good^iye t« eartkly beauty. 
Chanting Its lMI|lfJ8i»U«by into tb« grave. 
A<<leu awhile tlji^a dear departed shade t 
In heav'ns dominions, haply, thou may^l ran* 
WUhlhose, who In the hoiitf ofAeviii surround 
The mercy seat,. and hcav'i^s «lm}gbty wratk 
Sooth di»wn to bbiad forgiveness. Ob, if so. 
And I that heard thee sing thy soul away. 
Sweet recognition make to heaf'li for grate, 
N6t daring %& lo«lr tip, nisnff to thiee ^ 
For iaUrcaling meed, and in thy «fiUe 
Welcome lone alien'd hope, nor know ilespair. 
^^^ W. BIORLEr. 



LOTS. 
(For the Olio.)' 

Yebacbetoval pr'ythee, beware! 

For Love wears a varied disguise ! 
He lurks in the tresses of hair, 

And floats in the sonl of the eyes; 

Be sleeps tn the dimples «f cheeks, 
Thst blush with hit l^iautiful glow> 

On lips he a pleasure-ground seeks. 
And feeds on the kiss they bestow. 

He Makes Beaott^s inetem«*t his ssn. 
Or romps wHKfaer shade .«« 4lie ground > 

Wherever ber fiitry feet run 
The sly young attendant Is found. 

On down of the bosom Chat swells. 
With fancies his lessons impart ; 

In Hach many beauty he dweitSt 
But Uvea, like a thought, in the hsarl. T. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 

Continued from page 185. 

** After a long, long: interval, there 
came within the precincts, but not the 
rules of the Bench, he of the Emerald 
Isle to enlighten us. That was an acqui- 
sition ; for, as Shelah would say, he was 
* a jewel of a man^' and wpiild ' talk : 
ye gods I, how iie would talk.' Lord 
EUenborottgh . waa terribly posed d>{ hia 
first appearance, end iras feaily taken by 
surprise; the Chief-Justice's 'philosophy 
was whoUvailauh — ^aJl his speculations 
on life wMf dbanaeier iweoe completely ^ 
at defiance, andthe concatenaiion of long 
estabUdje4 ideaSj» once and for ever irrA* 
trierabbridisturbe^ \^ the alliterative and 
fluent Hibernian. Trope, simile, meta- 

EhQT,^.an(J jJl fl^ftifcs of speech w«fe 
rou|^ti9ti^ 9^sautt of judicial patience: 
the obasier and aUsm «ehb)ai»l^p of th6 
peer was * Jfrightened from its propriety,* 
be Snorted lifc$ t^e war-horse in Job, he 
shook his wig in very indignation, and 
seemed^ready to desoend from hii.pri4e 
rtf place and bring down judgrment m 
propria persona On the offfending bar* 
rister; hut nothing wbul4 do^ the orato- 
rical sMlelab ^was^. still ^urisbed wi(h 
Ijremendous effect round his affrighted 
head, ^ U was a running fire. It set <^t 
nought all Ak% esj^x\e^cQ of his Lordship, 
for he ttiiglirbut remember haply Bishop 
Attett>ury*s. flbild J^roaelr ^f Lord Ca- 
dogaoy \k^X he, wa? 'a bold, bad, bhi^- 
tcring, bloody booby j* pr the title to Dr. 
Milner*$ pamphlet ef the miraculoua cure 
of ' Winifred White of Wolverhampton, 
atSi,,Wimffed's Well;' but what were 
they to the roaary-stfung alliteration of 
Charles Phillips?* It was the report of 
Perkins'^ gun^, distingubbed by time 
alone, j*et ever, the same in sound — ^it 
came over the ear Tike the * sweet south,* 
when it appro^hes in less favoured 
climes, loaded with the faint and pestife- 
rous blasts of the^siriDcoot. 

'* Heaven be good unto us, but it seems 
that the luckless tribunal has been gifted 
with another .import from the Sister Isle 
— one who has modestly declared *^that 
when he does prepare his speeches, he 
produces periods lor-whish hehaji np rea- 
son to fdush.' He haff, it wonU appear, 
enough K>f business, if It be' only in his 
own cause. Perhaps no one etivies him 
bis client, and be may. vQt iaU pe;rhaps 
in his attempts against' toe Pre6S> as one 
I knew did towards himdelf,^-*4i man who, 
being desperately enamoured of a scorn- 
ful lady, proposed to move her feelings 
by suicide, aud yet oiyoy Ihe result of 
his act, and who, when the door of the 



chamber was burst open, as the report of 
the harmless pistol was heard, exclaimed, 
with mingled vexation and self-satisfac- 
tion, to his friend, * By the powers, gen- 
tlemen, but I have missed myself !' 

" What, in the name of all that is 
witty, has become of Dubois? Surely 
wei iiave some need of him in these de- 
genersle day^, and of a continuation of 
his ^ H^ghte merry and conceitede Tour.' 
His debut in the (aw was as a client, not 
a coimsoUor^ when he stood upon his 
defence' as the author of 'My Pocket- 
book,' and dared V> brave the fury of 
^r Richard Phillips himself. Alas! 
that was a settler of the famous Sir John 
Carr and his pleasant histories, and before 
unbeaid-of jests^ll fell before the ruth- 
less and , unsparing hand of Dubois ; his 
just and humorous expoiti of the preten- 
sioQaof 4he tra;yeUed knight attracted the 
commendation even of Sir Vicary hhn- 
self, 'who had never before, perhaps, ex- 
pressed approliation of any thing no4 pe- 
cuhariy law*full) and drew down en the 
City publisher the emphatic encomium 
of Lord Ellenborough, 'That he was 
the wei«kest jSian ever allowed to walk 
f^broad without a keeper:' The joint 
attaiek of author, advocate, and judge^ 
could not be withstood-^^Joe Miller was 
foreclosed , to the wandering cavalier, 
and book-fitted regions for ever left un-- 
visited. The defendant had tlie victory ; 
for the party was eminently unequal, and 
the defeated kni^rht, had better have pre- 
viously excUiimed with Voiture, the poet,, 
when challenged to the combat, * The 
party is not equal — you are tall, and I 
short — ^you are brave, and I am a cow- 
awl — you wish to kill me, I consent to 
be considered as killed-^what do you 
want more?' There, unfortunately, did 
Duboia' critical exertions cease. It could 
not certainly be from want ef subject ; it 
might be, on the contrary, that it was 
but too abundant, and that he might grow 
bewilder^ as he contemplated the amount, 
and cast away his pen in despair. We 
are bound to be pigM- joyful that a suc- 
cessor has not been wholly wantfhg to 
him, for a similar supposititious and most 
satisfactory murder has been ^but now 
committea on one who out-carred Carr 
himself; — on one who contrived, by his 
books, to shove himself into the 'pre- 
sence of every crowned head in Europe 
Hsable to lead, or, reading, to compre- 
hend them. Peace to the manes of the 
hapless, but amusing Caledotiian ; and 
honour to him who biade him rely rather 
on that faith he pretends to, and on 
which he drew so largely in his transac- 
tions with the public, than upon his good 
works, for future comfort. 
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'< I deemed that I had spoken of all 
those who claimed Ireland as their Dative 
country ; but there was one we must not 
forget^ and that was Mike Nolan ; he 
who, to much perseverance and study, 
added somewhat of genius and the brogue, 
published well and largely on that most 
intricate of all subjects, the Poor Laws, 
and was consequently in request at the 
Sessions in cases of settlement. If there 
were little doubt that his ultimate acauain- 
tance with a branch of our blessed sys- 
tem, which of itself demands a life of 
labour to master, was of itself sufficient 
to insure him practice, he did not deem 
it prudent to omit other means of gaining 
the good will of those who might benetit 
him in fortune or in fame. He was the 
very pink of courtesy to all ranks, from 
the Bench to the usher ;Tmagistrate and 
advocate, attorney and juryman, clerk 
and door-keeper, even the prisoner at the 
bar, had it liberally conferred upon him. 
There were smiles for all and every one, 
and yet to spare ; and, whether alfected 
or sincere, thev had the merit of seeming 
caudour, whicn would have easily tri- 
umphed over the more servile acquies-^ 
cence of any Sir Perltnax of the North, 
and borne away triumphantly the palm 
©f favour from the most accomphshed 
booer of them all. Whatever business 
he took in hand he conducted well — ^in a 
straight forward, lawyer-like manner, — 
leaving flourishes to Phillips, and periods 
for the future benefit of French ; and so 
expert was he eventually considered, 
that, although an Irishman^ he became a 
Welsh Jud^e ; and, covering his broad 
shoulders with a jrown of Florentine, was 
admitted to thie honours of a breakfast in 
Lincoln's Inn ; and fed largely and luxu- 
riously in the generous refectory of the 
late I^rd Chancellor. 

It might have been presumed that the 
genius of the Bar had long since disco-, 
▼ered all the paths to the attainment of 
wealth or reputation ; but the events of 
each succeedmg day informs us that hu- 
man invention has but now found itself 
unshackled, and that the world is yet as 
in its infancy in all the better arts of life. 
h, would be'little creditable to the profes- 
sors of the law, that, while all others are 
•* progressing" in tiie march of mind, 
they alone should be stationary, and it 
must give us pleasure when we find an- 
tique and miwholesome prejudices cast 
aside, and some bolder and more daring 
spirit quit the beaten track, and ascer- 
tain a novel path to the attainment of 
fame or honour. liord Eldon himself, 
it is said, once proposed, in despair of 
advancement, to quit the Bar for the 
Church. (What an ample field for spe- 



culation is there, to those who may hi- 
dulge it, on what might have been the 
consequences of such a change 1) Sir 
William Grant was, in early life, near 
abandoning us Tor the wilds of Canada : 
Sergeant Rough, aft-r a life of practice, 
betook him to the West Indies; Mar- 
grave, that giant of knowledge, could not 
stem the stream, and died in poverty ; 
and how many others are there, who, 
after the expenditure of a fortune m qua- 
lifying themselves for the profession — 
after sacrificing all the better hours of 
life to toil and study— with health de- 
cayed, and hopes for e?er crushed, have 
abandoned the pursuit, and ended a mi<« 
serable existence m need, obscurity, and 
pain. But it is the best attribute of hu- 
man wit, that it may divert the frowns-of 
Fortune, and chalk out plans uncontem- 
plated before, if not to riches, at least to 
notoriety. It was truly gratifying, there- 
fore, to find that the Royal Society of 
Musicians, forsooth, had nnanimonidy, as 
Dublicly, expressed their thafiks to a pro- 
fessional gentleman '*' for offering his gra- 
tuitous opinion on any legal question" 
connected with that eminent body ! Here 
are your fooleries — ^the Genius of Discord 
in the sanctum sanctorum of Harmony it- 
self—^ bar without notes -— anticipated 
crotchets— Guitarre cases exemplified — a 
sharp among flats — Fi-fa and Sol-fa — a 
legal opinion set to music ! What next 
shall we have ? Let the most timid as- 
pirant no longer fear renown. There 
are yet counsel wanting to steam engines, 
and what an opportunity is there offered 
for vapouring ! an advocate for the pro- 
secution of the Thames Timnel might, 
surely, find a place! Chamber-advi- 
sers to iron rail-roads, showing^ the road 
to railing: and surely, some sympathi- 
zing spirit might even not refuse to pa- 
tronise the clauns of those headless Mocks, 
the Elgin marbles.** 

*' Do you know any thing of the offi- 
cers of the King's Bench court ?*' 

** Only that more than one half of them 
are apparently useless, from other occu- 
pations, habit, or station ; or^ if not, 
must be gifted with taleuts for the perfor- 
mance of various as connoting duties, 
denied to ordinary men. Let Mr. Broug- 
ham turn his attention that way, even 
though he himself may lose something by 
his motion. We have a Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, who disdairis not to act as 
Clerk to the Master of the Court of King's 
Bench ! — another peer of Parliament, who 
is one of the Custodes Brevium ! — a bar- 
rister, who is also clerk at Nisi Prius ! — 
a noble Duke, who receives the profits of 
the Seals on two tribunals ! ! In another 
court, two bdronets officiate, or are noml 
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niUed, as sttbaHern o^ers to th« Judges ! 
a Lord President of the Cotinoil> who but 
lately, widi all our colonial concerns to 
occupy him, found ample time to fulfil 
the functions of Clerk of the Crown to 
the Chancellor ! The Hereditary Grand 
Falconer himself assumes place as his 
Lordship's Registrar^— and hereditary 
Registrar too ! ! There is, too, a poetical 
lord, who, in addition to his contnbutions 
to the ' Gentleman's,' finds thne for the 
less important avocations, lay and eccle- 
siasUcal, of— but I have not breath to 
spare, so do consult the Court Calendar, 
if you have one. One but now Master 
in Chancery, and at present an officer of 
the House of Peers, who condescends to 
supply attorneys with subpoenas ! A 
Governor-General of-india, who adds to 
his Oriental titles, the homelier denomi- 
nation of " Clerk of the pipe in the Ex- 
chequer !"— a viceroy and a hookah- 
bearer ! ! An English Earl and Prus^an 
Count, who, although a Chief-Justice in 
Eyre, officiates as Prothonotory in a 
countv court ! and last, although not least, 
a Seifeant-at-Arms, who, jusUy acknow- 
ledged to be the first orator of the age, is 
the advocate of fireedom in the uniform of 
a Gendarme, and who^ in the exercise of 
opposing duties, may haply be doomed 
first to i^vocate the cause of a defendant, 
and, if he fall in that, he has but to doff 
his robe, and seize the mace, and take his 
hapless client into custody ! But we will 
be content to leave him his humbler ho- 
nours for the good he proposes to effect ; 
and if he adopt the suggestion I have 
advanced, of relieving the tribunals of that 
dead we^fht on justice— sinecurists, we 
will retain him in his office, that he may 
complete the reform fin which it is to be 
hoped he may succeed) and in his execu- 
tive and ministerial character, drive the 
mere money changers from the precincts 
of the Temple." New Mon. 



THE BACBELOR IN DANOEB OF 
MATRIMONY. 

(For the Olio.) 

A roving life has Joys 1 own, 
Delfghtful to the wayward mind | 

But, soon Its fickle pleasures flowo, 
Leave only dark regret bdlind. 

The weary spirit longs for rest, 
The calm repose Of settled home. 

With social love and comfort blest. 
Whence it no more may wish to roam. 

The world may smile, and fortune abed 
^•r richest bounties on his head* 

Yet the gay youth, by fancy led. 
Will sigh upon his lonely bed 



Fbr sone Mr ■pfrifs anvel ssiile : 
By blesslog whom he may be bleat. 

Bis joys to share, eare to beguile. 
And find his heaven on her fond bitast, 

Jov is not Joy if felt alone. 
And woe to meet Is sad indeed, 

Jf no kind heart regard our noan. 
And soothe ^e wounds that Inly bleed. 

Blest is hia lot, young follies past. 
Who finds so sweet, so dear a mate^ 

In gentle love's soft fetters fast 
Bound to his fortunes and his fete. 

To see her happy whom he loves. 
And happy too in his embrace j— 

Raptures like this the youth who roves 
In his wild fancies ne'er could trace. 

T. M. 



W^t €HUimff, (No. 3.) 

MR. L S, ThI treasurer. 

*' Timotheut placed on high* 
Amid the taneful quire.*' 

Many Treasurers run away with the 
treasure of a Society, and the contents of 
the sprucely painted tin box is but too 
frequently non eit inventus. The present 
treasurer, however, of the Cecilian Society 
is too reputable a man of weight and sub- 
stance to excite any fear as to the safety 
of their notes^ or unnecessary shakes for 
the scores which he keeps for the general 
harmony. Doubtless, as the main pipe 
and chef d'oeuvre of a late eminent priestiv 

citizen, Mr. L s, can alwavs plomb 

the well of his purse, and give the ' heav- 
ing of the lead,* when he makes his obei- 
sance to an auditory in Albion Hall. No 
person who has seen this gentleman would 
doubt for a moment that he has a musical 
face ; and the truth is, that not city feast- 
ing makes him jolly, but the water which 
he drinks instead of wine, and his devoted 
ness to Music, to whica he is wedded 
by an undivided pledge: equally indif- 
ferent as to who toils like a Demosthenes 
by the lamp, in studious brain-searchings 
and midnignt hag-scratchings, under the 
influence of the caeotthes scrihendi^ so 
that he can have, like Polyphemus, whom 
he sometimes represents enectivelv in Acis 
and Galatea,* his eyes con vergecf into one 
noted vision, and fixed on the prettily and 
modesUy behaved saintly creature, Cecilia, 
and be accommodated with 

* A hundred reeds of decent growth. 
To fill the pipe of his capacious mouth.' 



• Or, as Gee, a celebrated • Oboe player,* 
used qoalntly to pronounce It:-^* Axis in 
Galatia.' 
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When Mr. L -i first became a mem- 
ber of the Society, he practised military 
tactics a<rainst the dreaoed Napoleon in- 
vasion, and was a trim fugleman, and sort 
of speculum to the corps of the Ward in 
which, we believe, he now resides. We 
remember him then a genteel and well- 
shaped youn«; man, 

• A very Bscdiat ertr fair,' 
and one whose gallantries were nut given 
to the witching minress of the 

* Piook orgies and pious alr»,' 
of his 



For, 



• Hwvenly harmony 

Be? ohrlng In hit altered sont.' 



As a vocalist, Mr. L « does^ nol 

manaffe his voice,(whieh has compass, and 
with judgment would expand into volume 
wide enough for an amateur,) whose ca- 
taract intonations rarely fall or rise into , 
a moduUted current of sweetness, but are 
sometimes impetuous by their force, and 
overflow the spot which they should fer- 
talize. j Bamng a provinciaJ enuncia- 
tion, tapse defecis might be remedied, 
would he go into training, — a submission 
which the dignity and pride of a Cecilian 
would never consent tp. His endeavours, 
nevertheless, are well meant, and laud- 
ably employed : and in his private and 
public deportment, he is a sincere and 
agreeable companion. Musculus. 



• Wjit, he Ming, I* toll and trooble. 
Fighting tftUi, and •till destroying.* 

Being enlisted, or as miKtary men would 
say, drafted, into Cecilia's array, less 
dangerous than that of Joan of Arc, he 
remained at drill, a raw recruit, till his 
perseverance raised him to a stand near 
the organ, and fiddled the noisy tenor ot 
his way ; and rising to a higher pitch, as 
if defflrous of a finer chord, he took the 
second to a stand-still to all leaders, from 
the hint-tapping Mr. Charlton, to the pre- 
sent blackberrj' of the band, Mr. B — —-y. 
With his violin, Mr. L s is very par- 
ticular, and he loves to draw a choice bow 
as well as his patroness. He also keeps 
rings of knots, and screws bis kit to his 
breast with uncommon zest, always lend- 
ing his ear to her cries. It is matter of 
surprise with us, that he has not made 
more proficiency on the violin, since we 
are aware, his ambition has paced with 
his practice. That he never took lessons, 
as to the graces, we are certain, or he 
would not pinch his instrument into fits, 
and niggle it up to his chin, as if he would 
squeeze the poor, mortified cremona into 
* thin airs.' But, 

•Thfe power of maidc all onr hearts allow. 
And wbMt Timotheos irat, h» L— ^t now If 



t Tlmotheua, ore of the moat eetehrated mu- 
alclans, wa« born at AfUetua, an rtmHin dty of 
Caria. In the third year of the 98d Olympiad. 
Hi* first endeavoum were not snccessfol, and 
he was hissed by the whole people. He be- 
came afterwards the mott excellent performer 
upon the Cithara of his times. Hla repvta- 
tlon drew after him a great number of disci* 
pies. It is said that he took tnice the sum from 
those who came to learn to play upon the flute 
(or the cithara) If they had b«'en taught before 
by another master. His reason was, that when 
an ezcellt^t musician succeeded such as were 
Indifferent, he had double the pains with the 
aeholar: that of making him forget what be 
had learat l>efore, the far grt«trr difficulty, 
and to instruct him anew. 
Fbrynls m<«y be considered as the author of 



THE SAILOR. 

A SKETCH. 

(For the Olio.) 

The gold he gets does good tn other*, 
Thongli he at random leUlt fly } 

ror. am Ta$mJH\ni areaU hla brothers. 
He keepa It in the family. 

. r 

The bluntness, recklessness, and valour 
of the English sailor have become pro- 
veibiftl : he is continually furnishing sub- 
jects for jest and anecdote. Rea^^er^ con- 



the first alterations made In the apcieotmaalc, 
with regard to the Cithara. These changes 
consisted. In the first place; In the addition of 
two new strings to the seven iHiieb ceitopo«e<r 
that Instmment before h\m ( In the second 

Elace, in the compass and roottulailon, which 
ad no longer the manly and not>le simplicity 
of the ancient mnslc. Arlstopfiatieo reproaches 
him with it In the comedy- of the Cfoutltr 
wherein Justice apeak* In these terma of the 
ancient education of youth. •• They went to- 
gether to the house of the ^ayer npon the 
cithara— where they learnt the hymn of the 
dreadful Pallaa," eteet. If any of them ven- 
tured to sing In a baffoon manner, or to Intro, 
duce InfiHstions of volce^ like those which pre- 
Tallin these days. In the airs of Phrynis, he 
was punished severely. Pbrynls having pre- 
sented himself In. some public games at Lace- 
daemon, with his Cithara of nine atrlngs, 
Ecprepes, one of the Bphorl, would have two 
of them cnt awsv, and suffered hitn only to 
choose whether they sboiukl be the two highest 
or the taro lowest. , Timotheus, some short 
time after, being present upon the same oc- 
casion at the Carman games, the Rphori acted 
in ^e aamtfmai^ner with regard to bim. 

t V r. L«— *s i« Ml advocate f*r the more 
fVequent introduction of modern mnaic. and 
In which he excels as a vocalist ; but the 
chona^ who thfnt of nothing but making * the 
lofty roofs rebound,* and tearing the chords 
into tatters, luTarfably, oppose simple harmo- 
nics in place of their mighty neiae,— * For 
ever \-^Vut ever ' '' 
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•eire a sh^rt, thkk-set fellow, somewhat 
about the height of five leet seven inches, 
with an habitual stoop ; a. black handker* 
chief tied loosely round his brawny neck, 
his legs thrust into trowsers of coarse can- 
vas, a glazed hat fading his weather- 
beaten face, and a pigtail of a tmly 
respectable length sticking out over the 
collar of his jacket of true bine. This is 
a British sailor, a regular man-o'-war's- 
man, your real Jack Tar. We do not 
class (^ose under the head of sailors, who 
sail between London and the North Fore- 
land, and are noted for their affecting the 
bluntness of the true sailor^ without pos- 
sessing one particle of his generoMty. 
Jack would scorn acquaintance with such 
*^ swabs :'* he seldom comes ashore, and 
when he does, it is wfth an air of con- 
tempt for terra-firma, which he thinks not 
at all worthy to be pressed by his 
" pins." 

No man ties on his handkerchief, wears 
his long Quartered shoes, or chews his 
pigtail witn f uch a grace as Jack ; he is 
a marine exquisite, the only being per- 
mitted to appear at the court of Neptune, 
If any one doubt this, let him remember 
how'uncourteously'his godship receives 
the uninitiated ; disturbing their bile, and 
making them execrate salt water whenever 
they attempt to enter on his domains. 

How extravagant are the actions of a 
sailor on his first coming ashore ! He is 
astonished that the earth does not move, 
and, not finding himself quite right in his 
** upper works," endeavours to allay his 
queer sensation's by copious libations of 
grog : then in company with his girl, he 
visits the haberdasher's shops^ and buys 
her lace, caps, stockings^ gloves, and 
other articles of finery, till she is com- 
pletely, (to use his own phrase,) " rig- 
. ged out." — But this will not take all his 
money ; he must buy a few watches, and 
what? — why fry them! — This we have 
seen done, nalf-a-dozen in the pan toge- 
ther, and then smashed to pieces with a 
hammer ! — how would he get through his 
prize money else ? ^ 

Jack, if a true, tliorough-bred sailor, is 
out of his element if ashore, and when all 
his money is spent, nothing pleases him 
better than the sight of the Blue Peter, 
which calls him on board again, — and on 
board he gets, his pockets as light as his 
heart, for no cares disturb the mind of 
Jack; yet there are some who would 
make him a philosopher — a thinking being 
— and thereby entirely spoil him, render 
him a dull, spiritless animal, unfit for any 
service. We fear the men we are attempt- 
ing to describe are getting scarce, for 
many sailors have become <»rave, coiri- 
tating fellows. We would ,iiave an act 



passed to do* away with all represwita- 
tions of nautical dramas at the theatres, 
where an actor, dressed in blue and white, 
vaunts of his valour, and talks about 
** every man doing his dutv," and ** im- 
mortal Nelson," and such like trash; 
while the real Jack (he who has heard 
broadside for broadside given, and seen 
his ship's side forced in by the enemyV 
shot, while liis slaughtered comrades fay 
around him,) blushes till his sun-burnt 
face becomes still darker ; wonders what 
it can mean, and begins to think himself 
a. fine fellow. . 

We are no friends to the Bethel Union, 
which has done much harm : how can a 
man who hears the words '< he that liveth 
by the sword, shall perish by the sword," 
be taught to stab and pistol his fellow 
man? whatever may be said about pa- 
triotism. No, teach him obedience to his 
commander, his duty to his messmates, and 
check with caution his indiscretions. We 
may then hope to see as stout hearts as 
those that saned with Duncan, Howe, and 
Nelson, in time of need again man the 
wooden walls of old England ! 

J. Y. A-N. 
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THE COLISEUM. 

The Emperor Vespasian, after his re- 
turn from the Jewish war, in. the year 72 
of the Christian era, caused this wonderful 
amphitheatre to be built in that part of 
ancient Rome where were the ponds and 
gardens of Nero. It was completed in 
four years, and his son Titus dedicated it 
by the slaughter of ftve thousand wild 
beasts on the arena. Adrian caused the 
colossal statue of Nero to be removed 
from the vestibule of his own palace, and 
placed in this amphitheatre, where it was 
worshipped as Apollo. The Coliseum 
derives its name from its colossal dimen- 
sions, being above 1700 English feet in 
the circumference. The form is oval. 
It was built of immense blocks of Tra- 
vertme stone, and consists of four stories. 
The first is adorned with Doric eokinms, 
the second with Ionic, the third and fourth 
with Corinthian. 

The entrances were eighty in number, 
seventy-six l)eing for the people, two for 
the gladiators, and two for the Emperor 
and his suite. Within the walls were 
twenty staircases, leading to seats appro- 
priated to the different classes of people. 
The seats are said to have held eighty- 
seven thousand spectators, and the por- 
tico, or gallery above them, twenty tho«- 
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sand. Therfr walB an awning which co« 
yeredthe whole edifice, in c|ise of rain 
or inteme heat. In the wall of the up- 
permost story are open holes, supposed 
to have contained the rings for fastening 
the cords of this awning. 

Chateaubriand, in his Martyrs, says, 
** There were rails of gold before the 
seat of the Roman senators, to guard them 
from the attacks of the wild beasts. The 
air was -refreshed by means of machines, 
ingeniously contrived to throw up wine 
and saffron water, which again descend- 
ed in an odoriferous dew. Three thou- 
sand bronze statues, fine pictures, co- 
lumns of jasper and pori>hyry, chrystal 
balustrades, vases of precious workman- 
ship, decorated this scene of savage 
cruelty." 

^' An hippopotamus and some crocodiles 
swam in an artificial canal, which sur- 
rounded the arena. Five hundred lions, 
forty elephants, tygers, panthers, bulls, 
and bears, kept foV the inhuman purpose 
of tearing human beings, to afiord amuse« 
ment to Sieir savage species, were heard 
bellowing in the caverns of the amphi- 
theatre." - 

Such were the sports of the Romans, 
when their empire was in the plenitude 
of its power. 

/ CANNONS. . -- < 

This destructive militaiy iShgine was 
first made of iron bars, M>]dered together 
and encompassed with hoops. Cme so 
constructed, called MonS'fneg, capable 
of holding within it two persons, some 
few years back was brougtit from Edin- 
burgh Castle to London. They wei^ 
also made occasionally of thick bull's 
hide, lined with plates of bra<^. Brass 
cannon were first rounded by an English*> 
man of the name of Owen. The cannon 
were originally made very large; the 
gunpowder in use at the time being weak. 
A French historian who died about the 
year 1402, describes the cannon then 
used as bdng fifty feet long. The size 
of them was greatly lessened, when the 
art of making strong gunpowder was 
discovered. — — • 

MONKS* CELLS 

Wbf.b houses' that belonged to all 
great abbeys, or monasteries. Some- 
times they were so far distant from one 
another, that (he mother abbey was in 
England, and the child cell beyond the 
seas, and so reciprocally. Some of these 
cells were richly endowed, as that at 
Wjmdham, in Norfolk, which was an- 
nexed to St. Albans, and was able at 
the dissolution to expend, of its own re- 
venues, £72 per annum. Into these cells 
the monks of the abbey sent colonies, 



When they were too inuch browded, or 
when they were afraid of an infecdooi 
disease at home. 

THE IBTTBR Y. 

Ptthagoeas, the Samian philosopher, 
considered the letter Y as an emblema- 
tical figure of human liDe. The straight 
stem below represents the early part of 
life, when the character is yet undeter- 
mined. The ramification in the middle 
represents the alternative of virtue and 
vice oft^ed to our choice, on our entrance 
into tH8*busy world. The Ime which 
parts off to the right is the road of virtue, 
that to the left the path of vice. 

DBCORAflNO OF LBTTERS. 

Pliny, in his Letters, informs us, it was 
customary among the Romans for their 
gener^ to decorate with i sprig of bays 
Uie letters in which they communicated to 
the senate the intelligence of Victory. 

CRARACTIR OP Tf» TURKS. 

A Stranger, judging of the Turks from 
their external appearance, and from thdr 
appatent indifference to surrounding ob- 
jects, would almost conclude that they 
were4otally incapable of any thing like 
arduous or continued exertion ; ndSimg, 
. however, is more true, thaif that they are 
among the most active of men ; that when 
roused by necessity, their efforts seem 
more than human. With all his tacitur- 
nity, and his confirmed habits of contemn 
plation, the Turk Is far from being destitute 
of strong feeling ; but that feeting be ii 
careful to repress,; all violent emotion he 
considers aft derogatory to his dignity, 
unless it be called forth by patriotism or 
religion. In private life, he is seldom 
moved to uiy diing more Chan the ejaon- 
latiou, God ii good. He seems to re- 
gard the ordinary events of life with apa- 
thy, yet assuredly no one is more anxion^ 
to seize such enj03rments as the prophet 
has placed within his reach. To his 
wives and domestics he is more than just 
— ^he is liberal and generous. Money he 
appears to value only as the means of 
conferring happiness on those who art 
connected with him. Strictly just in his 
dealings with others, good-natured and 
indulgent to all who surround him, the 
Turk may be well termed anUahle^ in 
every case where his religion does not 
command him to be intolerant. 

The universality among Christian na- 
tions of an impression in all things un- 
favourable to the Turks, has caused us 
from our very infancy to associate with 
the name all that is barbarous and cruel. 
Hence, we should suppose that of all 
masters he is the most despotic. 
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The fact, howevet, is, that of masters 
he is the most indulgent. Commanded by 
his religion to shew kindness even to the 
vilest domestic animals, he cannot be 
reasonably suspected of cruelty towards 
human bein^. Among slaves may be 
often found his nearest and dearest ties ; 
his favourite wife or child may be a slave ; 
with persons of that class the greater por- 
tion of his time may be pa^ed ; hencci 
his habits of familiarity with then^ anli 
Ae ameliorations which the sta^- itself 
derives from the influence of thesei%abits« 
Anatie Jour, 

THB GONDOLIERS OF THB NBVA. 

LiKB their brethren of the Adriatic 
queen, the Russian gondoliers deck their 
boats and their persons in rich and fan- 
tastic colours, inrite, by their cheerful 
countenances and expressions of carino, 
die passengers to get into their skiff's, and 
lull them to soft reflections, and perhaps 
to deep, by their national songs. It is 
one of their indispensable quaMealions^ 
besides those of being stout, good-look- 
ing, and expert rowers, that they shall 
be masters of all the popular songs and 
tunes of the day. Occasionally there is 
an accompaniment to the voice with the 
rojok, or reed-pipe, a tambourine, and 
two wooden si)oons, with bells at each 
end, which are struck together. The 
efi^ect of this concert is said to be exceed- 
ingly pleasing -when heard from ' the ' 
^ore, or from a distant boat, daring the 
t^idlight of a summer evening, as the^ 
sound is wafted over the sparkling water* 
by the refreshing breeze from the islands. 
These boats have from two to six pair of 
oars, besides the steersman, and the charge 
is moderate. They are much resorted to 
by all classes of people ; but the great 
have, as at Venice, their own gondolas, 
which are distinguished by the rich li- 
veries of the rowers.-^GVanw7/e'« Tra- 
vels. 

DAMASCUS CUTLBRT. 

Thb eminent skill of the Damascenes 
in the art of making steel, particularly 
the blades of swords, is unrivalled, aris- 
ing, it is said, from the water being so 
peculiarly favourable for tempering steel 
as well as iron ; thev may be centered 
as one of the articles oi polished life.. 
Knives are also manufactured, and the 
handles beautifuUv ornamented with gild- 
ed flowers ; in short, their ingenuity in 
inlaying metal is unequalled, perhaps, 
by any artificers in Europe. The manu- 
facture of silk called damask was origi- 
nally invented here, as also were the 
led and purple coloured cloths. 



LOVE OP THB TintlSIANS Jt>R AORl- 
CDI.Tt;RB. 

Mahomet Bey, of Tunis, h^vihe been 
dethroned by his subjects, applied to' 
][brahim Hojah, De}^ of Algiers, who en- 
gaged to restore him to his throne on 
conditions of his discovering to him the 
grand secret of the philosopher's stone, 
which he had the reputation of being^ 
master of ; and, on hi% promising to ful* 
fll this condition, he restored to him the 
government of Tunis. Mahomet then 
sent to the Dey, with great pomp and 
ceremony, a multitude of plough shares 
and mattocks, intimating to the Algerine. 
Prmce, that the wealth of his country was 
to arise from a diligent attendance on the 
cultivation of the earth ; and that the 
only philosopher's stone he could acquaint 
him with was the art of converting a good 
crop into gold. H. B. - 

MOORISH SUPERSTITION. 

An opinion prevails over all Barbary, 
that many diseases proceed from some 
offence given to Uie Jenoune, a sort of 
beings placed by the Mahometans be- 
tween tae angels and the devils. These 
att supposed to frequent shades and foun- 
tams, and to assume the bodies of worms, 
toads and other little animals, which being 
alwjiys in their way are every moment 
liable to be- molested and hurt. When 
any one is therefore maimed or sickly, 
he fancies he has injured one of thrae 
beings ; on which the women skilled in 
these ceremonies go upon a Wednesday, 
with frankincense and other perfumes, to 
some neighbouring spring, and there sa^ 
crifice a cock or a hen, a ram or an ewe, 
according to the quality and sex of Uie 
patient, and the nature of the disease ; a 
female being sacrificed for one of the 
male sex, and a male fat the women. 
H. B. 



BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

Thb benefit of clergy has its origin 
from the pious^ regard paid by Christian 
princes to the church. The exemptions 
they granted to the church were princi" 
pally of two kinds : exemption of places 
consecrated to religious duties from cri- 
minal arrests, and exemption of the persons 
of clergymen for crimmal process before 
the secular judge, in a few particular 
cases. 

The clergy, increasing in wealth and 
power, soon began to claim that as a 
right which before tbey had obtained as 
a favour ; and not contented with a few 
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exceptions, they boldly asGerted s right to 
be exempted from all secujar jurisdiction 
wbatetrer. 

In England, however, a total exemp- 
tion of the clersfy from secular jurisdic- 
tion could never be thuroufi^hly effected ; 
and therefore thougli the benefit of clergy 
was allowed m some capital cases, yet it 
was not universally so, and in such cases it 
was usual for tlie bishop or ordinary, to 
demand liis clerks to be remitted out of the 
king's courts as soon as they were indicted. 
But in the reig:n of Henry VI, it was 
settled that the prisoner should first be 
arraigned, and mi^ht either then claim his 
benefit of clergy by way of decTinatory 
plea, or, after convktiou, by way of 
arresting juderment. 

In course of time the benefit of clergy 
was extended to all who could read ; but 
when learning begau to be wore geners^y 
diffused, it was found (hat as many lay- 
men as clerg:}-meu were admitted to this ; 
and therefore, by the 4th Henry VU, a 
distinction was drawn between mere lay 
scholars, and clerks who were actually 
in orders. And though it was deemed 
reasonable still to mitigate the severity of 
the law as regarded the former, vet they 
were not put upon the same footing <wtth 
actual clergy, being subjected to asUght 
degree of punishment, and not allowed to 
claim the clerical privilege, mure than 
once. Accordingly, no person, once 
admitted to the teuefit was admitted a 
second time unless he produced his orders ; 
and to distinguish their persons laymen 
were burned with a hot iron in the brawn 
of the left thumb. 

But in the 19th Geo. Ill, an act was 
passed, by which, instead of burning in die 
nand, the court in all clergyable felomea 
should inforce a fine, or (except in cases 
of manslaughter)Ko be whipped privately, 
not more than thrice. 

Thus stands tlie law regarding it at 
present. In all felonies clergy is allow- 
able, unless taken away by the express 
words of an act ofparliainent ; and when 
the clergy is taken away from the princi- 
pal, it is not of course refused the acces- 
sary, unless he also be included in the 
words of the statute. When the benefit of 
clergy is taken away from the offence, 
a principal in the second degree being 

E resent, aiding and abetting- the crime, 
I as well excluded from his clergy as he 
that is principal in the first degree. ' 

l4w4ly, we may observe that by thia 
conviction, the felon forfeits all his chat- 
tels to the crown for ever. 

H s. 
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EBLIGIOUS PAGEANT AT CATANIA. 

In the motith of October, a procession 
or pageant takes place at Catania, on 
occasion of a lestival held in honour of 
the Virgim Mary, which the inhabitants 
take the utmost . delight in> it is as fol- 
lows:^- J ;. 

, As soon as night sets », ihe houses are 
brilliantly illuminiited,' and every species 
of firewoiks are . AbroMrn off, the effect 
of which gives the kOwn .iJlie appearance $ 
of bemg enveloped in ^ne entire blaze. 
The streeta, mi parUculafly the great 
square is crowded with lib^ /inhabitants, 
who a^.joio^ by numbess from the 
neighbouring ti>wn9 and ^iUskged. . About 
nine o'clock the pcocmeioil i» aet m mo- 
tion> its chief objiect of attraction bein^ 
a repretsentation lor JuU Uifsf^ jafft^ of 
the Virgin. Mary, mA the -hifaflt Jesus 
in her arm9,. decked and ^leudidly illu- 
miniited with variegated Jamps. and arti- 
ficial flowAri..: Xhi». figure is.fibced on 
,a kind -of oar, ob broad platfoim of wood, 
and carried on thoi diqulders . of. several 
ipeu, 3A.a slow |ja<te,^rededed by a num- 
ber 0i |»riesta,, .wttkthsikr heafisr uncovered, 
hodks in dieiriiandfl, and a vocal choir, 
followed bv the nnihitiHk^ '..I ^ .' . 

Whilst 'the oluect tof their adhcttioa 
passes, the peofjle fall .pro&trate«.on the 
ground, taking offtheirlMtsynkriuDg the 
sign of the cross on their . breast, and 
clasping their hands. On fiiis occasion 
they testify the gratifi^atibn thely receive 
from this supersUtious exhibition in va- 
rious ways, seme weep, others 'pray, and 
many appear as if they were- frantic by 
their uonttmied and tumultuous shoutings. 



GREEK HARBIAGBS. 

Marriages in Greece are : hoiformly 
neigocialed by proxy. • A corifidential fe- 
m|de friend is deputed by each of. the par- 
ties, between whom an alliance is con- 
templated, to arrange prehrainaries. They 
settle the terms of the 'dtfHtract^ fix the 
dowrv, ttid name^the weddih^ driy. The 
coupie^thus betrothed 'ROW '^d mutual 
presents ; . that of th6 brideg*ro6ni being 
usually a taiUb, adcomp^rtV^ ' sdtioetimes 
by a silver distaff. If the parties are 
marriageable, the nuptials are completed 
immediately after this ; if not, time has 
no effect on the validity or strength of 
an engagement so coritracted. During 
the marriage ceremony, the bride and 
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bride^ootn hold wax tapers in their hands, 
and wear the nuptial crown, both being 
intertwined by the immortal amaranth. 

Weekly Rev 



PATBRMOSTER ROW, 

Instead of beinp the most Literary, 
is in fact the most Military street in L5u- 
don, it has numerous Magazine*, and 
many Reviews every month. 



PETER THR GREAT. 

This great monarch, in- order to pro- 
mote literature in his empire, ordered a 
number of foreign works to be translated. 
Among the many imnortantr works select- 
ed for this purpose, PuffendorflP's Intro- 
duction to ' nis History of the European 
States was one; the translating of which 
Peter coofldei4 to a' learned monk. The task 
being finished j the monk presented the MS. 
to the Tzar, who; tn his presence, began 
to turn over the leaves, reading a few pas- 
sages to-himself . Having stbppra at a chap- 
ter towwrds the end of the book, the atten- 
ding officers observed that his lace changed 
colour^ .and esdnbited strong marks of 
dispteasute. *• Pool f* said the Ttar, 
turning to the n)onk, '^ what did t bid 
you ta do wUh the book ? " <* To trans- 
late it, Sire.*? ^< Jsthisthen atran^atioa?** 
replied the ^vereign, pMntiotlr nt* the 
same time to^ psiraftraph in' the original, 
where ttoe author iltadspi»ken harshly of 
Russioj audoli m»' character o€ ihe' in- 
habitants, but w^ich. the ffood-n*tured 
monk had in patt omitted,* and in part sof- 
tened^down in the most -flatiterittg manner 
to the 'nation. ' ** Hence'.'* added the 
incensed numarchy '**' and be careful that 
thou traoslatest the work faithfully. It 
is not te flatter my subjects that I bade 
thee pot' the' book into Russian and print 
it ; but ratherto eorrect them, by plaeiog 
under theiri eye the opinion which fo- 
reigners entertain of them ; in order that 
they may al Idngth know what they once 
were, and what they now are through 
my exertions." 

AMERICAN BILL OP PARCELS. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a 
bill made by a famous North-street (Bos- 
ton) optician, for repairing a pair of spec- 
tacles:-*- 



" To Mending 
^Mrs. Gade ; near, the Harvist 

To be left *t Miehier Right's^ 
near the blacky sluisl^.'^ . > 



6d. 



Zimmerman observes, that '*' in Fame's 
temple there is always a niche for rich 
dunces, importunate'scoundrels, or suc- 
cessful slayers of the human race.'* 



EPIGKAM. 

Pick on hU wife could not bectow 
On« tear of sorrow wfaeo she died ; 
tier life bQd madoto many flow, 
That the briny font waa dtied. 

JOHN CHESS'S HAIR COMBER. 

* My duteous wife,' said old John Crete, 
* Each morning putM my bair in cue : ' 

Bat Jobn, wbicb made the pleaeure lees. 
Forgot te say, * iibe combed it too,* P. 

LORD NORBDRT's LAST. 

A friend of Lord Norbury observed, 
that Mr. Lawless expected to* do wonders 
on his route from Colon to the North, 
until h^ was prevented by the armed yeo- 
manry. •* Ay,** replied his Lordship, 
*' but you will recollect, after a Colony 
we come to a Pull Stop" 

PUNNING EXTRAORDINARY. 

A cockney sitting near us the oUier 
night at the Hayma^ket, to witness the 
performance of the petite comedy Valerie, 
informed us that the subject was a blfnd 
girl, and that it was written by a lady of 
" EYE rank." 

MORS UNHAPPY ONES. 

Whv is it presumptuous in a cockney 
■ to go down into Yorkshire, for the pur- 
pose of drinking mineral waters ? Be- 
cause he's going to H — arrogate. 

Why is a man who ceases importuning 
fbr favours, like a monarch who abdi- 
cates his throne ? Because he gives up 
as— -king. 

Why am I out of sight, like a tavern 
in sight ? Because we are both inn- 
vbible. 

Why needn't you pay a hackney- 
coachman if he wont %ht with you? 
Because " none but the brave deserve 
the /are." Lit, Gaz, 

EPITA?H ON MR. A. WAKE. - 
If thou art yet A Wake, 

Tben Death has eyes ; 
And * body tnatchers* cannot take 

Tb«e as their prize : 
For thou both nighi and day wilt be 
▲•Wake to immortality. ^ P. 

EPITAPH. 

Be honest, steady, just aud kind. 
And keep Religion in your mind ; 
So by your actions on this earth. 
Yon may hope to have a better berth, 
E. S. 
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DATS. DATS. 



Oct. 15 



Tbun 



17 



-18 



l9HXfN, 



20 Mon. 



Wed. 



St.TeeU. 

Sun rii. 40m af. 6 

— ■ets9(K— :> 



St. littttm. 
Moon's fint qua. 
47man. 6.pior, 



Frid. 



Satur< 



Oct. 15. 



St. Andrew of 

Crete, 
atgb Water, 
36m. aft. 8 mom, 
13 ■■9 even. 



St. Luke. 

Sun rises 46 af. 6 

— sets 12 — ft 



20th Sun aflTria, 

Jjbs. for tba day 
2 c. Joel morn 
6 c. if IcflA even 

St. Peter of Al- 
cantara conf. 

He died a.i>. 1*62 

St. Aldan bishop 
in Ireland, died 
A, D. 768. 



Tbli 
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ca 

\l 

ce 
1484 

to 
hi 

dl 
m( 
Tl 
m« 

pr 
tei 
br 
Ri 
th 
hii 
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va 
be 
hit 

1813 
Pr 
an 
to^ 
hli 
m« 
o'< 
foi 
ce 
Bi 
m( 
17 Tbit 



COKKkSPONDING CHRON6l06T. 



tine Copfonymon, without tbe walls of Caa* 
Mtantioople. 

1678.— On this day was discovered, In a if Itch at 
Primrose Hill, Hampstead, the body of Sir E^- 
mundbury Godfrey, pieroad by bla own sword, 
and disfigured with many marks of violence. 
The murder was supposed to have l>een commits 
ted by the Papists, out of revenge for the active 
part Sir Edmundbury took In (he discovery of the 
Popish plot in 1678. 
18 St. I«ake was a native of Antioch, in Syri^ a pUee 
celebrated for tbe study of the liberal arts. He 
is said to have professed the art of physic, and 
to have had a gemae for painting, and to liavelefl 
many paintlnga beiiiad him of our Saviour and 
the Virgin Mary. Luke died ^t. 84, ▲. j>. 68f 

1529. — On this day the great seal was transferred 
from Cardinal Wolsey to Sir Tho«. More , Spesk- 
er of the Parliament, (the first layflsaa that filled 
the ofliceof Lord Chancellor.) The reason for 
. this act wa9 the discovery of a correspondence 
that had taken place between Wolsey and the 
Pope, (o influence the latter against giving sen- 
tence in favour of the divorce of the Qmeea. 
Thl9 act of tj» wily Cardinal wm intended to 
frustrate the King's marrying Anne Boleyu. 
- 19 1805.— On this day the city of ITlm, in Swabla, wi^ 
surrendered to the French without the loas( je- 
sistanoefrom the Aus^ians under General Mftck* 
Lord Nelson, when he heard (hat General^llack 
wai lippeiqteid to the coipmiM>4 Qf the Austrian 
armies observed, *' I know Mack too well, he sold 
the King of Naples, and If he be now eutrusted 
with an important command, he will betray the 
Austrian Monarchy.** . 

1485. Anniversary of the coronation of Henry VIT. 
at Westminster. At the ceremony Heary institut- 
ed fifty yeomen of the guard. This appointment 
still exists. 



The following Poetry in our next :— Lines to a Captive Lark, by R. J.— Lines written 
on a Leaf bf the Literary Souvenir, by £. F.— Love and Friendship, by K.— and the 
Hunter's Invitacjron,by J. Y. A. 
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See Page 238. 



AN EVENING AT DELFT. 
(Fw the OUo.J 

" Now," said the portly Gerrit van 
Wyck, as he buttoned up his money in the 

pockets of bis capacious breeches, 

*' Now I'll home to Voorbooch, and 
to-morrow 111 buy neighbour Jan Hagen's 
two cows, which are the best in Holland." 

He crossed the market-place of Delft, 
as he spoke, with an elated and swagger- 
ins air, and turned down one of the streets 
which led out of the city, when a goodly 
tavern met his eye. Thinking a dram 
would be found useful in counteracting 
the effects of a fog which was just begin- 
ning to rise, he entered, and called for a 
glass of Schedam. This was brought, 
and drank by Gerrit, who liked the fla- 
vour so much, that he resolved to try the 
liquor diluted. Accordingly, a glass of 
a capacious sfze was set before him. 
After a few sips of the pleasing spirit, 
eur farmer took a view of the apartment 
in which he was sitting, and, for the first 

VoL.n. Q 



time, perceived that the only person in 
the room, besides himself, was a young 
man of melancholy aspect, who sat near 
the fire-place, apparently half asleep. 
Now Gerrit was of a loquacious turn, and 
nothing rendered a room more disagree- 
able to him than the absence of com- 
pany. He, therefore, took the first op- 
portunity of engaging the stranger in con- 
versation. 

" A dull evening. Mynheer," said the 
farmer. 

*' Yaw," replied the stranger, stretch- 
ing himself, and yawning loudly , '' very 
^oggy, I take it," — and he rose and look- 
ed into the street. 

Gerrit perceived that his companion 
wore a dress of dark brown, of the cut of 
the last centujy. A thick row of brass 
buttons ornamented his doublet ; so thick- 
ly, indeed^ were they pla*ed, that they 
appeared one stripe of metal. His shoes 
were high-heeled and square-toed, like 
those worn by a company of Maskers, re- 
presented in a picture which hung in 
Gerrit's parlour at Voorbooch. The stran- 
ger was of a spare figu;re, add his coun- 
tenance was, as we before stated, pale ; 
43 
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b it there was a wild brightness in his eye, 
which inspired the fanner with a feehng 
of awe. 

After takinj°f a few turns up and down 
the apartment, the stranger drew a chair 
near to Gerrit, and sat down. 

•• Are you a citizen of Delft ?" he 
inquired. 

** No," was the reply ; " I am a small 
farmer^ and live in the village of Voor- 
booch." 

" Umph I" said the stranger, '* you 
have a dull road to travel — See, your glass 
is out. How like ye mine host's Sche- 
dam?" 

*' *Tis right excellent." 

** You sav truly," rejoined the stranger, 
with a smile, which tlie farmer thought 
greatly improved his countenance ; *' but 
here is a liquor which no Burgomaster in 
Holland can get. 'Tis fit for a prince." 

He drew forth a phial from the breast 
of his doublet, and mixing a small quan- 
tity of the red liquid it contained .with 
some water that stood on the table, he 
poured it into Gerrit's empty glass. The 
farmer tasted it, and found it to excel 
every liquid he had ever drank. Its ef- 
fect was soon visible : he pressed the hand 



of the stranger with great warmth, and 
swore he would not leave Delft that 
night. 

** You are perfectly right," said his 
companion, " these fogs are unusually 
heavy ; they are trying, even to the con- 
stitution of a Hollander, As for me, I 
am nearly choked with them. How dif- 
ferent is the sunny clime of Spain, which 
I have just left." 

« You have travelled, then t" said 
Gerrit, inquiringly. 

" Travelled ! ay. Mynheer, to the re- 
motest corner of the Indies, amongst Turks, 
Jews and Tartars." 

»* Eh, but does it please ye to travel 
always in that garb. Mynheer ? 

** Even so," replied the stranger, " it 
has descended from fatlier to son through 
more tlian three generations ; see you this 
hole on the teft breast of my doublet V 

The farmer stretched out his neck, and 
by the dim light perceived a small perfo- 
ration on the breast of the stranger's 
doublet, who continued— 

*' Ah, the bullet that passed through it 
lodged in the heart of my great grand- 
sire at the sack of Zutphen." 

'* I have heard of the bloody doings at 
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that place from my grandfather, heaven 
rest his soul I" 

Gerrit was startled on perceiving the 
unearthly smile which played o'er the 
'Countenance of the stranger, on hearing 
tltis pious ejaculation. He muttered to 
himself, in an inaudible tone, the word 
** Duyvel I" but he was interrupted by 
the loud laugh of his companion, who 
slapped him on the ^houlder, and cried—* 

*' Come, come. Mynheer, you look 
sad— does not my liquor sit well on your 
stomach ?** 

'* 'Tis excellent V* replied Gerrit, 
ashamed to think that the stranger had 
ohserved his confusion : *' will you sell 
me your phial 1^ 

** I had it from a dear friend, who has 
been long since dead,'* replied the stran- 
ger, " he strictly enjoined me never to 
sell it, for d'ye see, no sooner is it 
emptied, than at the wish of the possessor 
k is immediately re-filled — ^but, harkee, as 
you seem a man of spirit, it shall be left 
to chance to decide who shall possess it.*' 
He took from his bosom a bale of dice, — 
** I will stake it against a guilder," 

*' Good," said Gerrit, *' but I fear 
there is some devilry in the phial." 

'^ Pshaw !'* cried his companion, with 
a bitter smile, " those who have travelled 
understand these things better.-^-Devilry, 
forsooth I" 

** I crave your pardon," said Gerrit,— 
** I will throw for it," — and he placed a 
guilder on the table. 

The farmer met with ill luck, and lost. 
He took a draught of hi3 companion's 
liquoir, and determined to stake another 
guilder ; but he lost tliat also ! Much 
enraged at his want of success, he drew 
forth the canvas bag which contained the 
produce of the sale of his corn, and re- 
solved either to win the phial, . (the con- 
tents of which had gone far to fuddle his 
senses,) or lose all. He threw again with 
better luck ; b\it elated at this, 1^ played 
with less caution, and, in a few moments, 
he was left pennyless. The stranger ga- 
thered up the money, and placed it in his 
pocket. 

** You are unlucky to-night, Mynheer," 
said he with provoking indifference, which 
greatly increased the faruier*s chagrin ; 
'* but come, you have a goodly ring on 
your finger, will you not venture that 
against my phial ?" 

The farmer paused for a moment — it 
was the gift of an old friend — yet he 
could not stomach the idea of being* clear- 
ed of his money in such a manner ; what 
would Jan Brower, the host of the Van 
Tromp, and litlle Rip Winkelaar, the 
schoolmaster, say to it ? It was the first 
tiaie he had ever been a loser in any 



game, for he was re(;koned the best hand 
at nine pins in his village ; he therefore 
took the ring from his finger, — threw 
again, — and lost it I 

He sank back in his chair with a sup- 
pressed groan, at which his companion 
smiled. The loss of his monev, together 
with this ring, had nearly sobered him, 
and he gazed on the stranger with a. 
countenance, indicative of any thing but 
good will ; while the latter drew from 
bis bosom a scroll of parchment. 
' ** You grieve," said he, " at the loss 
of a few paltry guilders ; but know, that 
1 have the power to' make you amends for 
your loss — ^to make you rich — ay, richer 
than the Statdholder I" 

'' Ah, the fiend I" thought Gerrit, 
growing still soberer, while he drank in 
every word, and glanced at the legs of the 
stranger, expecting^ of course, to see them 
as usual terminate with a cloven footl 
but he beheld no such unsightly specta- 
cle ; the feet of the stranger were as per- 
fect as his own, or even more so, 

'* Here," said his companion, *' read 
over, this, and if the terms suit you, sub- 
scribe your name at the foot." The far- 
mer took the parchment, and perceived 
that it was closely written, and contained 
many signatures at the bottom. His eye 
glanced hastily over the few first lines, 
but they sufficed. 

** Ha ! now I know thee, fiend '."scream- 
ed the affrighted Gerrit, as he dashed the 
scrool in the face of the stranger, and rush- 
ed wildly out of the room. He gained the 
street, down which he fled with the swift- 
ness of the \dnd, and turned the comer 
quickly, thinking he was safe from the 
vengeance of him, whom he now sup-, 
posed was no other than the foul fiend 
nimself; when the stranger met him on 
the opposite side, his eyes dilated to a 
monstrous size, and glowing like red-hot , 
coals. A deep groan burst from the sur- 
charged breast of the unfortunate far- 
mer, as he staggered back several paces. 
** Avaoint I avaunt!** he cried, *' Sa- 
than, I defy thee ! I have not signed thy 
cursed parchment I" — He turned and fled 
in an opposite direction ; but, though he 
exerted nis utmost speed, the stranger, 
without any apparent exertion, kept by 
his side. At length he arrived at the 
bank of the canal, and leaped into a boat 
which was moored along side. But the 
stranger followed, and Gerrit felt the iron 
gra'jp of his hand on the nape of his 
neck. He turned round and struggled 
hard to free himself from the gripe of his 
companion, roaring out in agony — 

" Oh, Mynheer Duyvel ! have pity for 
the sake of my wife and my boy Kai^ ?" 
But, when was the devil known to pity i 
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The strang^er held him tightly, and spite 
of his struggles dragged him ashore. 
He felt the grasp of his pursuer 
like the clutch of a bird of prey, while 
his hot breath ahnost scorched Him ; but 
disengagiqg himself, with a sudden bound 
heipruDg from his enemy, and pitched 
heaalong from his elbow chair on to the 
floor of his own room at Voorbooch. 
The Boise occasioned by the fall of (he 
. bnrly Hollander aroused his affiighted 
helpmate from the 'SOund slumber she had 
been wrapped in for more than two 
hours, dnnng which time her husband 
had been indul|ring In potations deep 
and strong, until overpowered with the 
potency of his bdoved liquor he had sunk 
to sleep in his elbow chair, and dreamed 
the hellish dream we have endeavoured 
to relate. The noise of his fall aroused 
his Vrmo from her slmnbers. Trem- 
bling in every limb on hearing the un- 
ruly sound below, she descended by a 
diort flight of steps, screaming loudly for 
help. against tlneve8« hito the room where 
she had left her spouse when she retired 
to rest, and beheld Gerrit, her dear hus- 
band, prostrate on the stone floor, the table 
overturned, his glass broken, and the 
remainder of the accursed liquor flowing 
in a stream^ from the stone bottle which 
Uy upset on the ground. J. Y. A~n. 



TO THE YOUNG BOSB WBEATB OP 
YEAR9. 

6nardl«[i of the ■weetett, falreit i • 

Spirit of tbe best and dearMt I 
The good are safe where thoa repalreet. 

And to their hearts art nearest : 
0*er the chain of tfanethod ihlnett 

As the links of beraty ran, 
^"i.?'**' §»»d«»l W»a» icioast, 

TUl years amount to— TwsNTT*oini I 

ICenKnry'i past of youth awakens. 

Childhood's tenderest passions qultken. * 
The strength of Joy or sormyr shakeas 

As hopes in pleasures sicken : 
Paulina 1 thou art nursed to feeling. 

In pure Affection's treasured sun t 
And young Biq)trienoe» truth reteaHsg, 

Declares thse, Woman !«-Tw«iiTt^mK. 

Whatia known of Talue—trfiasnret 

I<et not lighter* tiioughts fbrsaitt It : ' 
What of Hope can brighten, measurt. 

Lest the hours of XoUy. shaka it : 
Be not sad for flmple sadnesa— 

Be not gay the wise to shun. 
But tune tl^ harp in secret gladness 

To Him that n&kas thec-TwsMTT-OMB. 

Spirit of the sweet and dearest 1 

Guardian of the best and traest ! 
Thou who smilest when thou hearett. 

And jpleaaed the Tirtjuoua viewiest » 
Paulina's claims to>day are strongest, 

For deeds to do and duties done : 
Be thii the beat, tf not the longest. 

To celibrate htr— TwapTT-0K». 



THE TRAGEDY OF RIENZI.* 

Wb have much pleasure in being able 
to iutroduce to our readers, the following 
portion of Miss Mitford's s(>lendid dra- 
matic production, Rienzi, which we feel 
assured will afford every one of our 
readers, who are admirers of fine poetry, 
and powerful imagery, considerable gra- 
tification. 

The one, from the many highly wrousht 
effective and impassaoned scenes that Siis 
fine production abounds with, which we 
have chosen to enrich our colums, appears 
to us so perfect in itself as scarcely to re- 
quire any account of the preceding action. 

Therefore all that is needful for us to 
sav to elucidate tiie subject, is, that oor 
selection forms so much of ihe fifth act, 
as gives the issue of the second reb^lion 
formed to overthrow the Tribune Cola di 
Rienzi,. and the government he had es- 
tablished, by the seditious nobles Colotina 
and Ursini, aided by partizans of their 
faction. 

Scene — an apartment in the capitol. 

RiBNZi 9eattd at a Tabh.^^kUiito 

und Albbeti dUconered in the front. 

Alb. My Lord Rienzi. 

[Rienzi mfftions them to be silent. 
Cam. See, he waves thee off: 
Trouble him not, Alberti— he is chafed, 
Moody and fierce, as thoueh this victory, 
Which drove the noble mutineers before ye, 
As stag-hounds chase a herd of deer, had 

ended 
III blank defeat. 

Alb. The Tribune bore hun bravdy, 
And we are victors.— Yet the storm is 

hush'd. 
Not spent. When, after this wild night 

of war, 
The sun arose, he showed a irotibled scene 
Of death and disarray ; a doubtful flight, 
A wavering triun^. Eveii at the gate 
Sav^i re-Gollects his scattered-band $ 
The people falter ; and the soldiery 
Mutter low curses as they fight, ai^l y««J 
For their old leaders. Victors though 

we be, 
l^e Tribune totters. Hb hot pride— p, 
sooth, . 

He bore him gallantly. Beneath his sword 
Fell the dark plotter, Ursini. 

Cam. How fared 
The bold Colonna t 

Alb. The old valiant chief. 
With many a younger pillar of that high 
And honoured house lies dead. 

Cam. And Angelo ? . ^ ' 

AOf. A'prisoner. As he knelt beside. 
tfie corse 

• J. ComberUuid. 
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Of his brave father, without word or blow, 
As easily as an o'er*wearied chiid^ 
We seized him. 

Cam. Lo! the Tribtuie! 

lUe. [Ruing and advancing,] Now 

admit 
Your prisoners : we would see them. 

Thou^ Camillo, 
Summon ue headsman^ and prepare the 

court 
'For sudden execution. 

Alb. [Turning back.] If a true 
And faitnful servant of the |ood estate^— 
If thine old friend, |^at Tribune-* 

Rie. Hark ye, sir I 
The diificult duty of supreme command 
Rests on my head. Obedience isthy slight 
And easy task, — obedience swift and blind. 
As yonder swoid, death's sharp-edged 

instrument 
My faithful servant, an' thou wih, my 

friend* 
Owes to this strong right hand. 
Look that the headsman 
Be ready presently. The prisoners ! 

[Exeunt Alberlt and Camillo. 
Ay. 

Even this poor simple remnant of the wan 
Can lead their fickle purpose. Abject 

changelings ! 
Base hungers of their chains I Methought 

to-day . 
These Roman Helots would havecrouch'd 

i' the dust 
At sound of their old maimers* whips. I 

have been 
Too easy with the slaves. Terror, not love. 
Strikes anchor in ignoble souls^ These 

prisoners. 
Why could they not have died, as die 

they shall. 
Was there no lance^ no soldier's gbrious 

way 
To let out life, but th^y must wait the slow 
And shameful axe ? Yet Angelo— 

Enter AUsrti, toith Ai^blo, Frangi- 
PAifii CAPARKrto, and other Zordt^, 
Priionen' guarded. 

Alb. My Lord, 
The prisoners ! 

Jtie. Bring them to the light. The 
prisoners ! 
The noble prisoners ! Ihaveseenye, sirs. 
Before, at Claudia's bridal — ^you, and you, 
The Frangipani, and the Ursiui, — 
Ay, and the high Colonna ; my allies. 
My friends, my subjects : ye who swore 

to me 
Allegiance at the altar ; ye for whom 
One harlot sin is not enough, — who pile. 
Adulterate in crime, treason on murder^ 
And perjury on treason ! Hence I begone ! 
Ye know your doom. 

Frur And fear it not. 



Rie. To death ! [Going. 

To instant death; Hold ! here is one. 

Lord Angelo, 
How shall I call thee, son or traitor ? . 

Ang, Foe. 
I know no father, save the valiant dead 
Who lives behind a ramDArt of his dainj. 
In warlike rest. I bend before no king. 
Save the dread Blijesty of heaven. Thy 

foe, • 
Thy mortal foe, Rienai. 
Rie. Well 1 my foe. 
Thou hast teen me flmg a pardon free 

as air. 
To foemen crouching at ny feet ; hast seen 
The treachery that paid me. ; I have lost 
My faith in maa*8^ bold eye-*4iis earnest 

voice. 
The keen gra«p of his hand, the speech 

where troth 
Seems gud^ng in each ardent word. I 

have known 
So manv false, that, as a mariner 
Escaped from shipwreck, in the summer 

sea. 
Sparkling with gentle life, sees but the 

rocks 
On which his vessel stnick, so I, in the 

bright 
And most majesUc face of man, can read 
Nought bjtt a smiling treason. Yet thoo, 

Angelo,— 
Thou art not all a lie4 If I should trust— 
Ang. Sir, I shall not deceive thee. 

Mark, Rienzi I 
If thou release me-r'tis the thought that 

works 
Even now within iky brein-^befbre yon 

sun 
Reach the hot we#, the war-cry of 

Colonna 
Shall sweep onoe more thy streets. Then 

stent revense. 

Or smiliner death ! 

Rie. Madman I 

Ang. Wevldst have tne live, — 
Tbou who hast levelled to the earth the 

pride ' 
Of my old princely race f My kinsmen lie 
Scatlwed and fallen in the highway ; 

and he. 
The statdiest pillar of our house, my 

father, 
Stephen Colonna^ oh 1 die very name . 
The bright ancestral name, which as a star 
Pointed to elery, fell into edipse 
When my brave fisther (fied 1 

/{t>. I spared 'him once; 
Spared him for a second treason. And 

agai n ■ 
Ang. Sir, he is dead. If thou wouldst 

wow me grace. 
Lay me beside him in the grave. 

Hie, And €laudia-«- 
Thy virgin bride ! 
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Ang Ala? t alas! for thee. 
Sweet wife. Yet thou ait pure as the 

while clouds 
That sail around the moon ; thy home is 

heaven,— 
There we shall meet again ; here we art 

parted 
For ever. 

Rie, Wherefore? 
Ang, She is thy daughter. 
Rie, Boy I 
Proud abject minion of a name, a sound, 
Think'st thou to beard me thus I— thou 

hast thy will. 
Away with them ! Dost hear me, dally- 
ing slave ? 
OflT with the prisoners. 
Alb, AU, my lord ? 
Bie, With aU. 

[Throwing himself into a ehair. 
Ang, l^or this! thank thee. Bear one 
fond farewell 
To Claudia. Tell her, that my latest 

prayer 
Shall blend her name with mine. For 

thee, Rienzi, 
Tremble I a tyrant's rule is brief. 

^xeunt Alberti^ Angela, ^c, 

Bie. [Hisei and advances.] They are 

gone. 

And my heart's lightened ; bow the traitor 

stood , 

Locking me down with his proud eye, 

di^aining 
Fadr mercy, — making of the hideous block 
An altar,— of unnatural ghastly death, 
A god. He hath his wiU ; and I — ^my heart 
Is tranquil. 
Cla. [fVilhout.] Father ! father ! 
Rie. Guard the door ! [Looking out» 
Be sure ye srive not way. 
Cla. [fVithoui.] Father I 
Rie, To see 
Her looks ! her tears ! 

Enter Claudia, liaslily, 
Cla, Who dares to stop me ? Father ! 
[Rushes into the arms of Rtenm. 
Bie, I bade ye guard the entrance. 
Cla, Against me! 
Ye must have men and gates of steel, to bar 
Claudia from her dear father. Where 

is he? 
They said he was with you — he — ^thou 

know'st 
Whom I would say. I heard ye loud. I 

thought 
I heard ye ; but, perchance^ the dizzying 

ihfob 
Of my poor temples — Where is he ? I see 
No corse — an* he were dead. Oh, no, no , 
Thou couldst not,wouldst not ! Say he lives! 

Bie. As yet 
He lives. 

Cla, Oh 1 blessings on thy heart, dear 
father! "^ ^ * 



Blessmgs on thy kind heart ! Wheirshal 

I see him f 
Is he in prison ? Fear hath made me weAk, 
And wordless as a child. Oh ! send for 

him. — 
Thou bast pardoned hua ;— didst thou not 

say but now 
Thou hadst pardoned him. 
Bie, No. 

Cla. Oh, thou hast ! thou hast ! 
This is the dalliance thou was wont to hold 
When I have craved some girlish boon — 

a bird, 
A flower, a moonlight walk ; but now I 

ask thee 
Life, more than life. Thou hast par- 
doned him ? 
Bie. My Claudia t 

Cla, Ay ! I am tlune own Claudia, 
whose first word 
Was father ! These are the same hands 

that clung 
Around thy knees, a tottering babe ; the 

lips 
That^ ere they had learnt speech, would 

smile, and seek 
To meet thee with an^infaut's kiss ; 
Thou hast called so like my^ mother's ; 

eves, that never ' 
Gaaed on thee, but witli looks of love. — 

Oh, pardon ! 
^Nay, father, speak not yet: thy brows 

are knit 
Into a sternness. Pr 'y thee, speak not yet ! 
Bie. This traitor— 

Cla. Call him as thou wik, but pardon t 
Oh, pardon ! 
Bte, He defies me. 
Cla, See, IkneeU 
And he shall kneel, shall kiss thy feet ; 
wilt pardon ? 
Bie, Mine own dear Claudia. 
Ch, Pardon! 
Kie, Raise thee up ; 
Rest on my bosom ; let thy beating heart 
Lie upon mine ; so shall the mutual pang 
Be stilled. Oh! that thy father's soul 

could bear 
This grief for thee, my sweet one ! Oft, 
forrive— 
Cla, Forgive thee what ? 'TIS so the 
headsman speaks 
To his poor victun, ere he strikes. Do 

fathers 
Make widows of their children ?->send 

them down 
To the cold grave heart-broken T Tell 

me not 
Of fathers, — ^I have none ! All else that 

breathes 
Hath known that natural love ; the wolf 

is kind 
To her vile cubs : the little wren hath care 
For each small youngling of her brood ; 
and vhou — 
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The- wofd that widowed,. orphaned me ? 

Henceforth 
My home shall be hb grave ; and yet thou 

canst not — 
Father ! [Rushing into RiengCt armtA 

Rie. Ay ! 
Dost call me father once again^ my Claudia, 
Mine own sweet child ! 

Cla. Oh, father, pardon him t 
Oh, pardon ! pardon ! — *Tis my life I %sk 
In his. Our lives, dear father I 

Rie. Ho, Camillo ! 
Where loiters he ! [Enter Camillo. 

Camillo, take mv ring ; 
Fly to the captafn of the guard, Albert! ; 
Bid him release Jjord Angelo. 

Cfc. Now bless thee, — 
Bless thee, my father t 

Rie. FI7, Oamillo, fly ! 
Why toiterest thou ? 

Cam. The ring. 

[RSenzi gives the ring to Camillo-^ 
£xi4 Camillo.] 

Cla, Give me the ring. 
Whose speed may match with mine ? Let 

me be first 
To speak those gracious words of pardon. 

Rie. No ! 
That were no place for thee. 
Cla. I^should tee nought 
But him f whilst old Camillo— Oh, I hear 
His weary foot fall still ! — ^I should have 

been 
In Angdo's arms ere now [BeU ioundt,] 

Hark! hark! the bell! 
Rie. It is the bell that thou so ofi hast 

heard 
Summoningjthe band of libeity — the bell 
That pealed its loud triumphant note, 

and raised 
Its mighty voice with such a mastery 
Of glorious power, as if the spirit of sound. 
That dwells in Uie viewless wind, and 

walks the waves 
Of the chafed sea, and rules the thunder- 

. cloud 
That slvouded hun in that small orb^ to 

spread 
Tidings of freedom tothenafions. Now 
It tells of present peril. 
Cla. Say, of death. 
Oh father t every stroke thrills through^ 

my veins. 
Swaying the inmost pulses of my heart 
As swings the deep vibration. *Tis his 

knell. 
Rie. My child. 
Have I not said that he shall live ! 

Cla. Then stop 
That bell. The dismal noise beats on me, 

father. 
As from a thousand echoes ; mixed with 

groans, 
Aud slirieks, and moaniugs in the air. 

Do«t hear them ? 



Dost hear agftin ? Be those screams real, 

father? 
Or of the gibbering concerts that salute 
The newly mad ? 

i* Rie. Be calmer, sweet. I heard 
A shriek— a woman's shriek. Calm thee, 

my child. 

Enter Lady CotoNN a. 

Lady C. He*s dead. He's dead ! 
Rie. It is her husband, Claudia ; 
Stephen Colonna. 
Lady C. Murderer, 'tis my son, 
[Claudia sinks at her fat her* s feet. 
My husband died in honoured fight ; for him 
I weep not. 

Rie. Angelo is pardoned, Claudia. 
Lady C. He is dead. I saw the axe, 
fearfuUv bright. 
Wave o*er his neck with an edgy shine 

that cut 
My burning eye-balls ; saw the biUcher- 

stroke 
And the hot Mood gush like a fountain high 
From out the veins ; and Iben I heard a 

voice 
Cry pardon ! heard a shout that chorused 

pardon ! 
Pardon ! to that disjointed corse ! Oh, deep 
And horrible mockery! So the fien<^ 

shall chant 
Round thy tormented soul, and pardon, 

pardon, . 
Ring through the depths of hell. 
Rie. Claudia, my sweet one. 
Look up — speak to me ! Writhe not thus, 

my Claudia, 
Shivering about my feet- 

Lady C. Claudia Colonna ! 
They say that grief is proud ; but I will 

own thee. 
Now, my fair daughter, rouse thee !— 

Help me curse 
Him who hath slain thy husband. 

Rie. Wom^, fiend 
Thou kiirst mv child, — avaunt ! 

Lady C. When I have said 
Mine errand. Think'st thou I came here 

to crush 
Yon feeble worm 7 — ^Thou hast done that ! 

She loved him. 
Fair faithful wretch, and thou— Why, I 

could laugh 
At such a vengeance ! Thy keen axe, 

that hewed 
My column to the earth, struck down 

the weed 
That crept around its base. 

Rie. Claudia ! she moves ! 
She is not dead. 
Lady C. Dead ! Why the dead are 
bless'd, 
And she is blasted.— Dead ! the dead lie 

down 
In peace, and she shall pine a living phost 
About thee with pale looks and patient love. 
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, Aod bitter g^astt of aa^tdsb^ tluft sMl €ro8i 
The eentle spirit, wMn poor Afis^lo'— 
A wido«r*8 and a chUdlesttBother^sciifse* 
RMioD thy head, RiSDci! Ure, till Rome 
Kill thee from thy proud aeat ; 4ive but 

to prove 
The eettaey of scorn, the fiefce eoiMempt 
That wait the tynmt fallen] tiien die, " 

borne down 
By mighty justice 1— die as a wild beast 
Be/ore the huiiters ! -^die, and leare a name 
Portentous, bloody, brief—a roeteorname 
Obscurely bad, or madly bright ! My 

cuiee 
Rest on thy head, Rientf. 



Swate Ibtt dalii a higher Bit«w« 

FffMT IUi|attfaenMretotlven» 
Bert are bound, while every l!eatiirt 

Of (heir being seemi of bcftTen : 
Bew we lie, to meant nneble, 

Barr'd ftfonad by many a eoffow » 
Jojni we have— but, like a fSiUt. 

Each some tkncied source muat bemv* 

SoBgeterl eweUthyaMieicglaAy, 

Greet with joy the moralig'a dpwvlart 
Heed not thou the iboogbt wbifib, sadly. 

Bids thee wear the gloom of monmieg. 
Mortal men baa caret too utgbty 

Ttat wllh bltdKttt woe to trifle— 
SongHtrl thoa art Uett^-lee ii^itr 

Artlhyjoytf^woatorije!^^^^^ 



LINJ^S TO A CAPTITE UlBK. 
(For the (Hio,J 



Vletlm of a lynun^ taptofe, 

Mnslc't sweeteit cbarant twabi ng, 
Bow can'et thou ttttne to rapture 

ST*ry heart, while tbtne lihreakf ng f 
Warbling akiU, kowccn'bt thou mingle 

Dulcet notea of i>leaaing measure. 
With the breeze that fans thy aingle 

Lonely cago-*the tomb of pleaaure } 

Gtn the captive, ehetrly tinging, 

Lote the thought of rooted sorrow | 
Or forget the fbte that'a bringing, 

Ef ery dey, a gloomier morrow) 
Can rocb atrataa, to toft eombining, 

SouBda, like freedom's, light and airy, 
. Be the lay of one repining 

In the cl08e-barr*d dungeon dreary ) 

Surely erery awment fleeting^ 

Tbou eac^'st mark, muat taste tf ttdoest t 
£very sense within tl^ meeting, 

Sardy i>ear« the hue of madness ! 
Ef«ry png of tepsratlon 

From thy frieads and darconleckles^ 
Widow'dnuteand near relailoo, 

Kow ntutt taint thy recollection ! 

Simfty etery new day breaking— 
Cve^ ehmd of dtAaest letTlngM- 

£y»ry ahower, thy dry cage tla^ng^ 
Sets thy bosom newly grlcviiig ! 

Every thne thy bosom pretses 
. 'Oaiiias the Mb-cnt tarf tbouM glteoy 

Surely then tfiy soul conl<Btses, 
Fresher that from which tbou*ft rlren ! 

Tet th? ttUio throat It q>e»lng 

Notts unnetding.hopt's wild treasuret. 
While the echoes anaw^r't kneUing 

O'er thy early free-born pleasures ! 
Yet thine eye can lively glisten ! 

Yet thy song bt fredy flowing— 
Yet invite the ear to. listtn— . 

Yet with nativt^pj be glowing I 

Tell me, songster 1 hast thou ftpellng. 

That in aongeShy carea ean vanish f 
Music's char ma-have no such healing 

Power for man^hla woes to banish i 
While I. in fate's fetters pining, 

Ll«ten to thy happy ditty, ' 
WeU I could, life's can« entwining. 

Envy that I wlsh'd to pity ! 



A NEGLECTED CHAPTER OF HIS. 
TORY ILLUSTRATED. 

Wbiteu of Histo^, before they, aie 
pleased to favour theif readen with aoflie 
UDDoilaiit fKt, which k to givie weight 
and vahie to their chapter, coflsnonlv in- 
dul|re themselvea in inudi piofoaMi re* 
waaoi, (which is as pfovoking as » Unm 
ffraoe before a short dinner), vnA maeh 
postpoaeasent of the important truth 
n^itch we want to get at — two bad habits 
which we eschew ; and af|er the manner 
of the old Roman hiatorsan, prefor rather 
to dash abruptly into our anmect. 
• The cMtora of tweaking me Note has 
never been sufficiently considered by the 
coDsiderate world in generals Its orig^ 
Is still involved in nmch obscurity ; its 
use haa never been properly deined ; and 
its abuse, no writer on emms, men, or 
maoflerS) has auflkientlyl censured. An* 
thors of the: most eourageons tempera* 
ments--*fii-fo(lows to take that bull, {mb- 
lie opinion^ by the homs, and twist its 
Unbbora neck whiohaver way they listed 
-f-even these danog-minded men have 
either bliidLed the question altogether, 
or have touehed upon it aa a ticklish 
point, wluch it was difficult to handle 
with. a sufficient degsee of tshdemesa, and 
was therefore better tmU avmded than 
wholly entered into. Tbrn aqueamishness 
has consequently led to many false no- 
tions in the theory, and mamr lament- 
able mistakes in the practice of the art of 
tweaking the nose. This is an|Bge, how- 
ever, which caiif bear to be informed of 
the errors of the age of itsgmndfathers, 
and which requires only to be put into 
the right way, to follow it, whoever it 
may lead. 

*' Tweaking the no?*," lam inclined to 
thmk to be a mode of resentiDg an affront 
of rather modem origin ; for all ancient 
authorities are silent upon this mostim-. 
portant invention ; whether it was that 
the only men who could have enlightened 
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poster!^ as to theorigui jond oeeaaonal 
use of it, were the persoBs imost fre- 
quentl]^ incident to that peculiar mode of 
punishing incipient impertinence, ,«nd 
were consequently interested in pseserv- 
ing^ a mysterious silence upon the im» 

Eortant subject, (as no man would wil- 
nglv immortflliize the .didionourable 
acoients, .which have sometimes in their 
lives, befallen so becoming a protube- 
rance, which, whatever other uses it was 
creat^for, was certainly not oriffinally 
intended by nature to be put to sucn base 

Siucposes,) — ^whatever cause, I say, has 
arkisned the history of this contumacbui 
custom, its theory^ mmI practice (how- 
ever, disagreeable it may seem to some 
mto who have been much involved in 
the lattei ) ought to be Jhoroughlv under- 
stood, and properly defined ; ana it b the 
purpoaer of' this paper to laake it under** 
stood, and to denne it. t ^ 

The modern custom of tweaA^ Ike nose 
may probity have been derived from 
the decline of the bushy sort of beards. 
It was, in. ancient times, the deadUcit 
affront which could be perpetrated to 
lake a Jew by ,,the beard ; indeed, the 
anciepts generally, whether Christians, 
Pagans, or Jews, entertained perhaps too 
punctilious a prejudice agamst tieinff 
plucked by tiiat iMirbed sign of manhood 
; — for prejudices are of very earH ori|in^ 
When lengthy beared grew out of f^ishioo, 
barbers • became necessary to eradicate 
the beardmess of the chin masculine, and 
render it smooth, ckmiily, and almost fe- 
minine. Beards had, till that epoeh, been 
of variofus sses, and one of their pn»ei« 
pal uses was not^ even in the infatuated 
hurry of the new fashion, aHogelher ion 

rtten; the considerate few thou^t 
to i»e indispensably necessary that 
there should be still available some tan- 
gle psit of the persons of ^Insolent 
many^ by which to lay h^d with ^le one 
haDd^ while the ohastisers^ witii the others 
belalnmred them over skidl and scapula 
xd&i quarter-staff, or, no other iastru* 
raentbdnrmore bandy /sufiicientiy pum- 
melled ' their < impertinent pates with 
that earliest of ail wewons of punish- 
ment, the ^' bunch of fives." A sub- 
stitute for the long beard was considered 
essential to the peace of society — some- 
thing by which to seize a culprit, and 
hold him till he had a quantum niffieit, 
and either cri^d out f ' peccavl !*' with the 
Italians, " morbleu !*' with the French, 
or '^ hold— ^enbugh '.** wkh' the English, 
(who, to do them justice, are the greal^ 
est gluttons in this undue iitdui^en«e> as 
well as the slowest recipients of any thhig 
which is promised them in the sHape of 
a bellyfuj) that the most liberal of pu- 



BJabrrtBrt conld reMom^ delire.) ' It 
was then that some daifBg-n^ndea Fi" 
^arooi% I9U0W (who had perhaps held 
the prominence, whidi has been tinoe so 
much abused, between his tonsorial fin- 
der and thumb) conceived the daritig 
idea of disgracing the htiman member 
intrusted to his official fin^^ers; and, 
fired by the sublime conoration, in the 
ardour of that entiiusiasm wnidi is apt to 
intoxicate a man of genius who has made ' 
a grand discovery, perhaps siffigdited the 
we poBsibili^ of twealdng ,n, the nose 
in question. He had just shaved the 
chapman who was its proprietor; suid, 
i(s he thought, to the satisfaction of both 
j^rties : the chapman, however, smd that 
It was not well done ; the tonsor swore by 
our Ladv, and the Rood, and the Mass, 
and by the belly of St. Oris, that it was 
well done ; this was the retort contra- 
dictory : the diapman tiien, forgetting the 
king's peace, gave ,the barber the retort 
quarrMsome ; he of the htista and pole 
men threatened him with the penalty of 
his words if be repeated them^ odngthus 
dared to the issue, the diapmao related 
the retort oifenshre, and the chin-cleaner, 
tucking up his sleeve vath the coolness of 
his profession, faithfully performed what 
he had rashly promiBed. The sensation 
was so novel, that the chapman haidlf 
knew whether to feel affVonted, or to 
be lost in admiration at the indescribable 
origtnaOty of the invention. The news, 
however, of so uncommon an outrage 
spread like the four winds, and noses all 
over the world shook to their bases at the 
uncommon ti(fings. M<in and b03rs, and 
even women and girls, went about feel- 
ing their noses, and trying to operate on 
thanselves ( but they eonid discover no- 
thing wonderftil in the novelty, and no* 
thing disagreeable ; for they if ere as ^et 
ignorant Uiatthe gistof the pmiishment 
lay in its being properly performed by 
another. Crowds, however, stiU flocked 
from all quarters to behold the belligerant 
barber aim the craven chapman, the first 
man on whom so novels ah experiment 
had been so successfully tried. The fear- 
ful looked on die nose of the one with' a 
superstitious sort of awie^ and a tremUing 
not to be described ; the courageous 
beset the shop of the barber night a|id 
day, and were even willing to 'submit 
themselves to the s«ne treatment, so they 
might learn the important secret. The 
struggle to -be daved by him was fear- 
ful ; and each one, as he submitted his 
nose to the scientific finders of the New- 
ton of nose-pulling celebrity entreated him, 
in tones that would have melted a heart of 
Purbeck, that he woidd give them some lit- 
tle inkling — som0 vag;ue idea of the inveu- 
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tbn. Bnt no— he was inexorable. ''The 
seeref^" observed the great discoverer^ 
f'is my own, it was the discovery of ge- 
nius aided by science ; and is not, there- 
fore, the property of the million, with- 
out rither idenee or genias. You may 
find it out for yourselves, as I have done, 
by/intuition, or still go on groping about 
in blind darkness till the light of intellect 
leads you to it.*' Murmurs arose on all 
sides, but as the smoother of chins could^ 
wheivlie chose, be as rough as a bear 
disappointed of an invitation to dine out, 
they dared not press hibi further to re- 
veal the important resuH ; and so, with 
much reluctance, detf>arted for their dis- 
tant homes, as proioundly ignorant as 
they travelled thence. 
, After the first panic had subaded, and 
reason returned, the common herd began 
to think slightingly of the mvention, and 
at last fairly set it down as a thing of no 
" mark or likelihood," — so ready are 
the million to estimate that which is 
above their comprehension as nothing- 
worth ; but men of greater capacities and 
more liberal minds still thought that there 
was something in it:, and therefore set 
their wits to work to discover this great 
succedaneum, this substitute in emergen- 
cies for the lately-discarded beard. The 
oionopoly of the barber was not patiently 
to be submitted to ; but the several ta- 
lents of metaphj^iciaus, mathematicians, 
physicians, tacticians, and all the other 
tcians, could not resolve the solution, and 
it was gradually sinking into oblivion, 
when accident brought to light that pro- 
found secret which science had totally 
left in the dark. 

A Canon of the Cathedral of Canter- 
bury had been poring over the lives of 
the Saints, and at last came to that of 
St. Dunstan,-^that burly champion for 
the Church against 'Hhe devil, and all 
his works,*' folio and duodecimo. St. 
Dunstan, it will be remembered, having 
been much tempted in the course, of hu 
austerities to certain things which he was 
particularly inimical to, took a certain 
Black Prince (not he of Poicliers) by that 
facial index, which not even he, all 
princely as he was, could decently exhibit 
his face without ; there was, however, 
a novelty in the instrument which the 
resolute Saint used on that occasion, 
which might perhaps be objected to in 
these da^s, now that the formula of the 
science is better understood. The invention 
so far, was certainly St. Dunstan's, and 
if there was a diflTerence in the practice, 
it must be remembered that the science 
could not be perfected at the same mo- 
ment that it was originated ; and if he 
did, as is reported, use his tongs instead 



of his fingers on that memorable occa- 
sion, the error may easily be forgiven 
in gratitnde for the merit of the- inven- 
tion. The more modern experimenters 
use simply the thumb and the forefinger, 
the holy wrestler, perhaps, did not desire 
to touch with his fingers, yet moist with 
extreme unction, any p^rt of him whom 
all good Christians, of^course, spiritually 
and bodily abhor, for contagion might 
have accrued from the very touch f* the 
good Saint may therefore stand excused 
for what would seem like a wilful de- 
parture from established custom, when it 
is asserted that the custom was not yet 
established. 

TMs was the earliest modem instance 
on record of tweaking the nose ; the secret 
was now out, for as the Canon of Can- 
terbury suggested, in a happ^r moment, 
and after much laborious cogitation and 
excogitation on the subject, — ^you had 
but to substitute the forefinger and thumb 
for the tongs of St. Dunstan, and the 
thing was done. The theory once 
broached, the practice was immediate and 
universal. In a few hours there was not 
a chanter or chanting-boy, deacon or 
sub-deacon, canon or minor canon, who 
had not ^tweaked or had not had tweaked 
his or his] neighbour's nose in the way 
of practice. Even thie worthy Dean of 
Canterbury was obliged to keep his eyes 
continually on his nose, lest it should be 
pulled ere he was aware. Four profane 
prebends in succession made a lunge at it 
as they passed him, and were respectively 
translated from the door; of the Deanery, 
into the High-street of Canterbury. Mi- 
nor Canons were detected, injall parts of 
the Cathedral, practising this new manual 
exercise on the marble noses of the effi- 
gies of knights, burgesses, and citizens ; 
and if interrupted in their scientific stu- 
dies by the venerable Vergers, turned 
upon the sacred old gentlemen, and com- 
menced tweaking their olfactory members 
so unmercifully, and with so little re- 
morse of finger, that aisle re-echoed to 
aisle the ohs and hahs ! of the suffer- 
ers. In sliort, in the space of twelve 
hours, there was not a sacristan who did 
not exhibit severe signs of having been 
the victim of the ungovernable rage for 
experiments in the new science ; and 
worse than all, in two days, in spite of 



*l\ seems, Indeed, pretty plain that the opera- 
tion was then in \U infancy, and that the 
worthy Saint was either its inyentor, or had 
no precise precedent by which to guide hl*^ 
practice, or he would most probably hare Uld 
hoUl of the nose of His Dark Highness in the 
manner which custom has since allowed, i/ 
not hallowed. 
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the extra- vigilance of .both vergers and 
watchmen^ there was not a monumental 
nose within the Cathedral that had not 
had its nasal honours pulled down to the 
dust. The whole conclave of Canter- 
bury were, of course, incensed at these 
profanations ; exconununicaiions and ex- 
pulsions e» cathedrd were obliged to be 
prettj plentifully <listributed among the 
refractory canons and chanters ; and 
peace, and freedom from the late pug- 
nacious terrors, were once more happuv 
restored within the sacred walls. ludeed, 
severe measures were necessary, for the 
revenues of the church began to diminish 
daily, the pilgrims who would have visit- 
ed it, to deposit at the shrine of St. Tho- 
tnas a Becket their votive offerings, for- 
bore to do so, when Jthey were not sure 
that they might not also unexpectedly 
deposit their noses on the same spot. 

Safety was, however, at last restored 
within the walls ; but without — whew^!— 
the influenza raged with renewed vio- 
lence ! It was computed that, upon a 
fair average, there was not a nose in that 
city, and within twenty miles round about 
it, that had not been pulled twice in the 
course of four-and-twenty hours, — the 
extraordinary impulse was ^o general.—- 
We know how soon the fashion or folly 
of a few, once set, thrives, and becomes 
the folly or fashion of the many. Exam- 
ple is better than precept, say the moral- 
ists ; the example being once established, 
the precept becomes unnecessary, for 
the practice supersedes both, in the twist- 
jug of a. corkscrew. The use of com- 
pressing the nostrils bein? once allowed, 
Uie abuse necessarily followed ; for, out 
alas ! the noblest inventions of all ages 
have not been altogether free from this 
reproach. A puny, but impertinent 
whipster had hardly uttered some phrase 
offensive to the ears polite of some sturdy 
yeoman, than o' the instant^ round went 
his nose, crack went the gristle of it, and 
pugnacity lorded it over pertinacity from 
one end of England to me other. If a 
stout fellow uttered as stout a falsehood, 
and some unbelieving, diminutive fellow 
boldly breathed out, '* That's a lie, neigh- 
bour !" up started my man of prowess, 
and wringing his nose round as you would 
the neck of a pullet, coolly remarked as 
he let it go, '* Thai's a pull of the nose, 
neighbour l" And thus did this immor- 
tal invention, — this enlightened practice 
become at the very outset perverted from 
its proper use, and run, as the best of 
human institutions will degenerate, into 
an abuse. Slanderers and satirists be- 
came the unresisting victims of a custom 
to which the strong enforced the weak to 



succumb. This fearful state of things, at 
last, induced the weakly virulent to ccm- 
sider their words and be wise, or silent, 
which is the same thing ; and brute Forc« 
reigned lord paramount over impertinent 
Weakness. It was then that the stronger- 
handed Law, in its mercy and wisctom, 
enacted, that noses should no longer be 
tweaked on any pretext whatsoever ; but 
if the refractory, in defiance of all enact- 
ments in that case made and provided^ 
still contumaciously persisted in the per- 
nicious practice of tweaking or otherwise 
unlawfully handling the noses of the 
lieges, the kw stood forward as lord-pro- 
tector of the noses which were thus occa- 
sionally and here and there tweaked con- 
trary to law ; and noses became, as it 
were, a sort of wards in Chancery. Ser- 
pent-like slander, gross insinuation, ajid 
rude insolence then again held up their 
heads; conscious of the protection afford- 
ed them, fearlessly bidding defiance to 
the forefingers and thumbs of resolute 
resentment, sullied innocence, and calum* 
niated courage. The fingers of tlie latter 
irritable persons might itch after the old 
practice, but actions for assault and bat- 
tery stared them in their angry-red faces, 
and prudence, at the i^me moment, whis- 
pering over their shoulders, that paying a 
fine of ten pounds to the lung, lor com- 
pressing the paltry nostrils of one of his 
subjects, would he paying too dearl)r for 
such a scientific experiment, they wisely 
smothered resentment, and kept their 
money in their pockets. The practice 
thenceforward fell into gradual disuse; 
impertinent noses "looked up," as the 
Mark-lane merchants ss^, and modem 
instances of its use and abuse are happily 
now 
" Like angeli' visits, few and far between." 

PniLO-CHESTBRflBLD. 



STAPYLTON HALL. 

(Fw the Olio,) 

(Continued from Page 214.) 
It was not long before a bod^ of mount- 
ed soldiers appeared advancmg rapidly 
into the f)lain. The Lancastrians per- 
ceived their approach, ' and a large party 
of their foreriders pushed forward to attack 
them. THey met in a narrow lane, and 
in an instant a wild shout arose, and a 
cloud of dust obscured the combatants. 
Haviland raised himself m his stirrups for 
a moment, then driving* his spurs into his 
horse's flanks, rode hastily towards them. 
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As he approached, he could easily per- 
ceive his father's pennon fluttering over 
the heads of the party, while cries of '' a 
Haviland ! a Haviland !** were echoed by 
upwards of two hundred voices. Though 
armed only with his sword, he dasii^ 
boldly forward, and struck down a raw-^ 
boned figuie, who had engaged his fa> 
ther.'^ 

*• Thanks, my boy," cried Sir WiK 
Uam, as he clove the bead of his neaiest 
foe, <^thott hast arrived in time. Ah, 
these rogues give ground! upon *em, 
knaves ! — ^hurrah !" 

The Knight spoke truly :— the Lancas- 
trian sdldim were broken by the charge 
of the remainder of his foUowers, who 
had now come up, and fled precipitately. 
To have pur&ued them, would hav^ been 
to rush upon the main body of flie Qneen^i 
army, who were now drawn up. 

'' Ay, there they go, heltecHikeUer, 
as if the devil drove them !" said the 
Knight, as the scattered troop scoured 
back : " we must not follow them.** 

He wiped hu bloody sword as he spoke 
on his horse's mane« and sheathing it, 
received his son in bis mailed arms, with 
an embrace that made Godfrey writhe 
with the Vkileiice of flie pressure, 

** And now, my boy," said he, •* let 
na return, or we shall have a fresh body 
upon us— see the King is approaching ; — 
I have a suit of hames for thee." 

The party galiopped back to some dis- 
tance, and waited the arrival of Edward's 
array. It appreaoked slowiy along the 
lane. First caoie a troop of light horse- 
men, armed with jack and ironuot, and 
carrying long lances ; then feUowed a 
band of ardiers, oovered with dust and 
sweat, greatly exhausted by their long 
march, their bows strung, and an arrow 
ready in their hand, while their leaden 
meOs were slong at flieir backs. A body 
of men-at-arms came next, and then seve- 

clumsy 
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, soiled 
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ter, left him, and took thdr t^sj^tire 
posts. 

The Lancastrian force immediately 
moved forward, and prepared for battle, 
hi the mean time. Sir William had pro- 
cured a suit of armour for his son, who 
now rode by his side. The battle soon 
commenced with great fury, but the par- 
ticulars have been so ofW described, diat 
it would be useless to repeat them here. 
The Lancastrians, as is well known, suf- 
fered a signal defeat, and were chased ofiT 
the field with great slaughter. Many 
noblemen fell in the the combat, and the 
Queen's son was most barbarously mur- 
dered by Edward and his brothers, alter 
he was taken prisoner. 

The news of the battle soon reached 
the ears of Sir John Stapylton, who'fore- 
saw the danger he was m from die mau- 
rauders, who had been introduced into 
the neighbourhood, and who now prowled 
about ihe country, under pretence of 
taking vengeance upon those who were 
hateful to the house of York, committing 
all sorts of disorders. He therefore kept 
his gates closed, and summoned his ser- 
vants together. His fears were realized^ 
for on the following morning a party of 
men arrived at Stapylton Hall, and de- 
manded admittance, fn answer to the 
Knight's questions, tliey informed him, 
that they were Lancaaman soldiers, who 
had escaped from the battle, and begged 
that he would assist them with food and 
money. Not doubting the truth of this 
story. Sir John desired his servants to ad- 
mit them, when they threw off the mask, 
tad gave the signid^ for plunder. The 
most costly tapestry was soon torn from 
the walls. The plate, and other valua- 
bles, was seized, and the Knight hns- 
self treated with the greatest im^ioity.^* 
Sir John was unable to resent t^«s c^|l- 
rages ; his servants were too weak to 
make redstance, and he retire^ to ope <|jf 
the remotest apartments, wij^tusilaugbier 
the Lady Agnes^ in the Wqpe.that the 
villains would depart after they' h#d be^. - 
satiated with plunder. 

The leader of this band was a man of 
great stature and strength. A frock of 
mail over a leathern jerkis descended nH 
low as his knees, be wore a !)cul)-xap of 
iron, and from a belt with whicii he 
was girted hupg a ponderous swMd and 
^ long dagger. Walter 'Hard^' liad 
been engaged in, and had shared in the 
plunder obtained in 4|l|e ^ariqiia' bsltles 
between the rival houses* Hie undidlA^ 
bravery made him a great faviitWaeVWilh 
his desperate band, Who were, iuvrej to 
every kind of hardship and danger. He 
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was now most active in encquragm^ his 
fellows to plunder], and in a short time 
the place Was stripped of every thin^ 
valuable. Several pipes of wine had 
been brought from the cellars into the: 
hall, and their contents had rendered 
these marauders still more wild and bois- 
terous. In the midst of the uproar Wal- 
ter Harden thought of Agnes. 

*' Comrades,'* said he^/' we have wincj 
but where is the beauty that fled from, us 
whfn we entered ? — ^all we not have her 
heie to grace our carousal V* 

A loud roar of assent rose from the 
band ; aad Walter^ rising from a bench on 
which he had been seated, staggered out 
of the hall in search of Agnes, followed 
by three or four of his comradiBS. After 
searching for some time in vain, they 
came to the room into which the Knight 
and his daughter had retreated* Th»door 
was fastened on the inside^ and resisted 
the efforts of all but Walter himself, who 
with his foot dashed it into the middle of 
the apartment, and discovered Sir John, 
his daughter^ and Wat Fluister. The 
marauder reeled towards Agnes, when 
Wat interposed, but was desired to remain 
quiet by his master. 

(To be Continued,) 



LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
(For: he Olio J 



As Love and Friendship play*d l>«neath 

An oak tree*B 8h«de one morn, 
Said Loye, •• im coU a loeeate wreath. 

Without a tindt tborn ; 
Come, yonder hiU is dedi'd, yon aee. 
In the rose*s sweetest Uvery.^ 

Then to the hill he wingM his fltsht. 

Straight to'the fullest blown. 
But It was ^isr heyood his might 

To pluek the rose alone : 
The thorn it pierced his hand, surpriiO 
And anger fiUed with tears his eyes. 

NoA Friendship try*d, aad easily 

The flower away she bore } 
Which when the boy percelyed, he 

In rage hie ringlets tore : / 

And Tow*d in wrath that every heart 
That felt his Joys, ihovld feel his smart. 

Thus Own itis. Love halb no pow*r 

Toglva us perfect joy j 
*Ti8 IViendflbip only yields it pore, 

Unmix*d, without aUoy. 
Then bow not to Love's magic chain. 
Bat In thy breast let FrieMship only reign, 

K. 



LIN^S, 

Written on the Blank Leaf of the 

* Literary Souvenir.* 

(For the Olio.) 

^ere we may view, as In a gay partere, 
The varied flowers, and the frnita of care ; 
Here-«#ee the toil of niany a sleepless nigbt* 
In fancy's garb, uprising to the sight 
Henee, ye dull mortals t— ye, who fain would 

bind 
All each del%btf\al roamlngs of the mind 
In iron diains of fact and conuion sense : 
Ye who for genius feel no reverenee. 
Hence— there is nothing here to suit your. 

tastes 
To yoa->the nnett lnspiratloB*s waste ! 
Oh Oenios^— Fancy^~-<by whaterer name. 
Or title, men may call you, 'tis the same,) 
Oh shed upon my erring wayward mind 
Some of thy radiant light and influence kind ! 
Oaee more I turn to it,— yet once again 
I roam thronfl^ every bHgbt and varied strain : 
With soul-felt pleasnre read what Heman's 



(So, among tiiinor orbs. yon moon we note,) 
With sweet emottosquaff the Blysian draughts 
Qf golden Landon, and of dasale Walts { 
while MItford's graphic pen, with Irving blent. 
Form a rich literary monoment. E.F . 



S1^ MTote l8iMft. 

COnfCIDIMCS. 

In Prior's dedication x>f his Poems to 
^the Earl of Dorset, he says, speaking of 
his lordship's father, " Every one of his 
pieces is an ingot of gold, intnnsieaHv and 
soUdXy vahia&e ; snick as wrought^ or 
beaten thinner^ wodd shine ihrongh a 
whole book o€ anjr other author.^ In 
Pepe*s Essay cm Critidsm, wikten when 
he was hot eighteen years of age, there 
is Oie foUowing passage ^*- 



sterUng.bQlUQn.of one BnsHsb line, 
i In, Ff endi wires, would through whole 



"The 
Drawn In, 

pages shine." 

It is difficult to ascertain which poet 
borrows from the other ; but it is evident 
the idea is the same, and it is strange that 
the parallel has never been noticed. 
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extent. The materials indeed for a much 
larger force exist among the peasantry, 
and in Uie system of military coloniza- 
tion* instituted by the ambitious policy 
of the Tzars. 

The seris of the empire, who constitute 
its chief population, are liable to con- 
scription at any moment, and those im- 
mediately dependant on the imperial fa- 
mily (amounting to some millions) are 
formed into military communities^ are 
constantly exercised, and ready fur the 
field. Wor are the free inhabitants less 
anxious to be inscribed on the military 
roll, although their active services may 
never be required, their nominal military 
character ensures them peculiar privi- 
leges. Hence elements, too fearful to be 
contemplated without alarm, slumber 
throughout all European Russia. It is 
improbable, however, that these elements 
will for some time be roused into action 
on any occasion below that of necessity ; 
the nation is as much agricultural — and 
it 'wishes to be as commercial — as it is 
military ; and a long period must elapse 
before the cultivation of the soil will per- 
mit the abstraction of very numerous 
hands. Even as it is, a sufficient num« 
ber do not remain for the purpose. 

Of these 600,000, sa many are neces- 
sary for the defence of a widely extend- 
ed line 0f frontier^ that certainly not two- 
thirds aie at one-time available for fo- 
rdgn service. They ma^, indeed, be 
rdnforced from the mihtary colonies 

riad throughout the empire, but for 
reason just assigned, this would not 
be done to any great Extent, in any case - 
short of absolute necessity, such as that 
of the empire itsdf being invaded ; and 
such conscripts could not be compared 
with the regular veteran troops. At pre- 
sent, between 200,000 and 300,000 are 
said to be on the theatre of war— a force, 
after all, truly formidable. 

For, Qtiar. Rexi, 

TUBK18H ambassador's OPINION. 

When Tussuf Aggliah Effendi, who 
represented the Sultan of the Sublime 
Porte in 1796, at the court of St. James's, 
returned to Constantinople, he was asked 
what were the most remarkable sights 
he had seen in London — What he thought, 
for instance^ of the House of Commons ? 
' The House of Commons,' said he, with 



sovereign contempt, ' is nothing but a 
noisy assembly of braggarts and brawlers. 
I saw nothing there that was not trtdy 
despicable ; — but I did see a thing — a thing 
really striking and wonderful. — I saw 
a man, who, holding four oranges in one 
hand, and two forks in the other, threw 
up into the air the oranges and the forks 
successively, and stiict one on the other 
with the utmost rapidity I'-^Poequeville's 
Voyage de la Greee. 

PUNISHMBNT aP THB^. 

Thb Saxons had a law, that, whoso- 
ever had committed theft, and the goods 
were found in his house, all the family 
were made bond, even to the child in the 
cradle . This Canute the Dane abrogated , 
ordaining, that only the malefactor, and 
such "as aided him, should endure the 
punishment ; and that the wife Tunlessthe 
things stolen were foimd under her lock) 
should not be guilty of her husband's 
offence. 



♦ The transferring of inultitadea of the 
poor peasantry from their native homes to 
remote frontiers, or to districts but partially 
inhabited, is often conducted with so much 
cruelty, that many of them fall a sacrifice to 
the rigour of the journey, and the privatloni 
Which await them after its termination. 



mXwStvatUm^ of ^i0Uv^. 

WOODEN CANNON. 

When Charles Brandon, Duke of Suf- 
folk, besieged Boulogne, under the com- 
mand of Henry VIII, being aware that the 
roads were utterly impassible for heavy 
cannon, he caused a number of wooden 
ones to be made, and mounted ae though 
they were real cannon ; which so terrified 
the French commandant in the morning, 
that he delivered up the place, without 
firing a ball. 

SPANISH CRAVATS. 

These wer^ engines of^torture made of 
iron, intended to lock' the feet, arms, and 
hands of the English heretics together.. 
These instruments of punishment were in 
use about the sixteenth century. 

SPANISH THUMB-SCREWS. 

There were several chests -of these on 
board the Armada. The use they were, 
intended for, it is said, was to have ex- 
torted confession from the English where 
their money was hid, had they prevailed. 
These instruments locked the thumbs and 
fingers together in dreadful agony. 

SHIELD-PISTOLS. 

At the time when the English minds 
were completely occupied in warfare^ 
numerous instruments of death were in- 
vented, amongst which, the introduction 
of shield-pistols may rank as curious. 
They were fixed in the centre of shields, 
and so contrived, that the pistols might be 
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ftred^ and the persons who used them co- 
vered at the same time. They were fired 
by'match-locks> and the aim ta^en through 
a little grate in the shield which was at 
that time pistol-proof. 

SPANISH RANCBURS. 

These instruments were made in various 
forms, and intended either to kill men on 
horseback, to cut the horses* reins, or to 
pull the riders off their horses; at the 
back we TWO longr spikes, which, we are 
told, was to pick the roast beef out of the 
Englishmen's teeth. 

SPANISH BATTLB AXBS. 

These ancient weapons were so con- 
trived as to cut four holes in the skull at a 
blow ; at one end was a pistol and match- 
lock,- and a spear and lance at the other. 

SPADAS 

These were long swords used by the 
Spanish, poisoned at the point, so that, if 
a man received ever so slight a wound, it 
would prove certain death. W. H. H. 



DBUNKBNNESS; OR, THE FATAL CBOICB. 

The following curious extract forms 
part of an old work, published more than 
two centuries ago. 

** Once uponne a tjnne, the Diville was 
permitted to tempte a young manne. Sa- 
thanne had noe sooner power gyven h3rm, 
than hee didde appeere in the guyze of a ^ 
grave bencher of Graie's Inne, and didde 
tell himme, that hee was impowery'd to 
compelle hys doing one of these three 
thynges ; eyther he shoulde murthere his 
feurthere ; lie wythe hys mothere ; or gette 
dronke. The younge manne, shockyd 
atte the two first proposycyons, didde ym- 
brace the laste. He gotte verie dronke, 
and in thatte state, havyng neyther the 
use of reasonne, nor the (Ireade of sinne, 
bee was guyltie offe bothe the unnaturalle 
deedes he hadde before soe shudderydde 
atte ; and for hys naughtynesse and wyc- 
keddesse, hee was hangydde." 

M. DE TALLEYRAND. 

A gentleman asked M. de Talleyrand, 
at a time when every thing was fear and 
suspense, — ** Well, prince, how are af- 
fairs going ?*' " Why, just as you see," 
was the reply. The gentleman squinted, 

CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

In the cathedral of Sienna, celebrated 



for its floor in)akl with the History of the 
OM Testament, is the following singular 
epitaph, probably placed there as a me- 
mento to Italian Tobff Phi^&tt, 

•' Wine gives life, it was death to me. 
I could not behold the dawn of morning 
in a sober state; Even now my bones 
thirst. Stranger ! sprinkle my grave with 
wine ; empty the Flaggons and come.-— 
Farewell, drinkers J." 

A THIEF WITHOUT A BODT. 

•* When did you ever see a living thief 
without a body V* asked a servant who 
wished to persuade his master that some 
roguery had been committed by a ghost. 
" When the miller looks over the mill- 
window," replied the master. 

A sailor's JOKE. 

When the Pigmy Cutter, (m the year 
1812,^ during the last war, had just come 
to an anchor off Venice, she was visited 
by some of the heads of the State in one 
of their grand goudolas or barges from the 
town. The awnings and c^r equip- 
ments of which were made, (as they are 
in general,^ of black* velvet, richly orna- 
mented wim tassels, &c. The boatswain's 
mate, who attended the side upon the 
occasion, came below immedkte^ after- 
wards, und addressed one of his compa- 
nions with ^' D— n my eyes. Jack, what 

d'ye think's just come alongside ? A 

Hearse^ by G-ni,** 



THE LAST NEWEST — IF NOT THB LAST 
WORST. 

(For the Olio,) 

Why is a covey of birds like ploughed 
fields ? — Because they are part-ridget. 

Why is a good story like an alder tree ? 
— Because it is pithy. 

Why are Zeds in the alphabet used by 
Zanies, in preference to any other letters'? 
—Because they are not toise. 

Which letters are most efficacious for 
any disease ? — R. M. E. D. 

Of all the scenes in a tragedy, which 
is the most used in the Old Bailey ? — ^Tha 
drop-scene. 

Why is a breakfast not a breakfast ?— 
Because a person without it, would break 
fast. 

JOIDA. 



EPITAPH 

On an *old covetous Miser. 

You'd have me say, here Ue« T. U. 
But I do DOt beUeve it ; 
For after death, there'* •omething due, 
And he's gone to receive it. O.K. 
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Statu attH ^vomlOQSi^ 



PATI. iDATS 



Oct. 31. toM. 



33 Wed. 



8t. Vnnla. 
8iuiTli:»aMaf.6 
-lets 8 i 



Oct. 31. 



St. NunUo and 

Alodia. 
HigliWater, 
' I. aft. 1 mott* 
VJ —I «f en.." 



StTbure 



St.] 
FmU Mood» 
ISt^aft-li 



Hiis saint who wit^ several other virgins suffered 
martyrdom a. b. 660, was the founder of the 
UrsoHnes. 

180ft. On tUs day the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, under the command of Admiral yiU 
leneuve, were defeated by an inferior Brftistf 
flee^under tbe brave Nelson, who-vnfortanately 

\ 



-33sti 



\1< 



.»8« 



34Prld. 



St. FeUx. 

SonilsesM aflfl 

— seU 3— ft 



16 SUN. 



St. Crispin nnd 
Crinpianus. 
High Water, 
40ro. aft. 8 mom. 
M— *— Salt 



3lstSnnaf.Trin. 

Lbs. for the bat 
3 c* Hab. morn 
K e. ProT. even 



COKRBSPONDINS QHaONOLOGT. 



37Mon. St;AbbaB. 



Charlea, in the earljr part of the. engagement, de- 
fbaCed the patliament forces under the Baii of 
Essex J but their ill tuccess waa retrieved by Sir 
Wm. Balfour, wholed the reserve, and attacked 
the royalists while engaged in plunder; by which 
effort the fortunes of the day were equalised.— 
Both armies recovered their ranks, wMch wen 
broken during the fight, but neither of them had 
the courage to renew the engagement. 

' 34 This saint Is recorded to have endured martyrdom 
for his iUth A. d. 808. 
1415.— Anniversary of (he battle of Agloconrt, 
Cpnght by Henry V. who completely routed the 
French army, under the Constable I>. Albert, 
who was ■lain, with Count de ICevers, the Duke 
of Srabaat, the Dukes of Aleneon and Bam, 
theCenntt of Vaudemont and Marie, with vm- 
wards of 10.000 of their followers. During the. 
fight, Henry lost part of his crown by the axe of 
Aleneon, and haa his lifie saved by David Gam 
andtwootheroflteeis, atthe expense of their osm. 

> 36 These saints, who were brothers and sheemakOR,. 
were beheaded by order of the governor at ^. 
town of Sobtsons In Frsnce, for endcnvoarldg lo 
propagate Christianity aa»ong (he Inhabltaflts, 
A.B. 308. From the time of their mnrtyrdfln 
they have been considered as the tutehur saints of 



•37 



1 IM.— Died on this day Stephen, King of Englaad, 
AT. 60* of the piles. During the turbuhent reign 
of this monarch no less than 1118 castles wtte 
baUt. 

St. Lucianand Hareian. These saints were mar- 
tyred by command of Decius, a. d. 361. 

1761.— Expired on this day at Usbon. Dr. FUBp 
Doddridgec the eminent divine. .The works of 
this learned and pious minister are held in the 
highest estimation, particularly his Family Ex^ 
poeitor, and Evidences of the Christian Religion. 

This saint, who was an abbot in Ireland, is said to 
have lived In the sixth century. 
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DEATH OF SIr"^I|N C^IANDOS. 

AN aiSTOfttCAL^ dKliT«tt. 

Siir.-^Had^he bl« hupUbeforef • . ' ; , 
BosflK— Ay« en tbe front, 
8iir -r-Wby, \h6Ut Qod'ti soldier be, he 1 
Smasspaaab. 

' lr«is renowned Khfgrfat wasSeiwchal of 
Pm^wiii the reign ofEdwM HI, which- 
sitaatiOR'he Md with grei^t credit to him- 
self and -satisfttetion to his royal masterl 
Many of his actions^ in all of which he 
behaved 'vaEtotly> are recorded by the 
old ehrdniclers, and the French and 
En^uh ' historians both agree In rewre-* 
dentil^ him els a pattern of kni^hthb6d. 

Daring his senechalsSiip the fortified 
Abbey of Saint Salviii, in tiie election of 
Poictfei*s, was treacherously given up by 
a monfc to two French knights, named 
IiOUisde St. Julien and Oarriet le Breton* 
Enraged at the loss of this place. Sir John 
made many attempts to retaire it from the 
Vol. IL R 
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granted'; «ndthattiob1einaii, ^ith about 
thirty men-at-arms, left Chanrignjr, while 
Sir )ohp and his company remained at 
the inn, much depressed in spirits for. tlie 
ill-success of their expedition. 

Not long after the departure of Lord 
Percy, news came to Sir John, as he sat 
with his friends by the Qre, that Camet le 
Br«3loii and Louis de St. Julien had talten 
the HM in search of him. After some 
conspltation with his companions, he de- 
termined to set out and meet them, and 
leaving Chauvi^y,, he took the road to 
Poictiers, along the bank of the river. 
Shortly after day-break, they approached 
the bndge of Lussac, upon wnich Lord 
Thomas Peicy and lus party were drawn 
up 00 foot to oppose ine crossing of the 
French, who arrived i^ the tiridge just 
after thev had gamed it. The French dis- 
mounted also, and leaving their horses in 
the care of tfieir servants, they advanced 
to attack the English with their lapces. 
At thisjUncture Sir John Chandos arrived 
niChhis banner displayed, andemblasoned 
with his arms ; a pileguUi on djleld 
argent^ 'borne by James Allen> a power* 
fiil nan-at-trms. The French servants, 



who had been left with 'their motera^ 
horses, seeing the approach of the English, 
fled away, and Sir iohn coming up, be 
gan to rail at the French in bitter terms, 
telling them that the day had arrived 
when they would see whiefa was the 
strongest. As he spoke, a Breton in the 
troop of the French knights drew his 
sword and struck an English 'squire^ 
named Simpkin Dodenhale, iVom his 
horse ; upon which Snr John, bidding his 
men dumomit, advanced flnnly upon ^ 
French, although a hoar frost hod tnade 
the ground slippery, and alter reA:oing 
the 'squire attacked them fleroeiy . 

Sir John wore over his annoufi a kmg 
sortout of white sarcenet, «po» thtt biatst 
and back of which his anas meart emUa- 
toned. The length of this surtoot proved 
fatal 40 him, for as be advanced apon the 
French, his legs became entaMjIed hi H, 
and a French *8i^ire, namfd i^ques de 
St. Martin, perceiving this aocident^ thrast 
him in the face with his lance as he 
stumbled forward. The weapon entered 
below the eye, or rather under the socket, 
for the Knight had lost an eye while 
hunting on the heaths of Bordeaux, and 
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penetrated to the brain, ^r John in- 
stantly fell, and Fr<»sart says, " turned 
twice over in great agony, like one who 
had received his death wound." The 
Freoch pressing forward attempted , to 
seize him; but his uncle. Sir Edward 
Clifford, striding across the body, kept 
them off by the heavy strokes of his sword, 
so that none came within the sweep of 
his weapon, without suffering for their 
temerity. During the skirmish. Lord Tho- 
mas Percy, owing to the height of the 
bridge which interposed between him and 
the French, had not perceived the com- 
bat ; but, on the contrary, thinking the 
enemy had declined the conflict, he 
drew off his company. The English 
were like men distracted upon seeing their 
leader fall, while the Frenchjeered them, 
crying out, ** By God, my lords of Eng- 
land, you will all stay with us, for you 
cannot now escape !" 
- In the mean time, a 'squi re of Sir John's 
thrust his lance through the thighs of the 
man who had wounded his master, who, 
nevertheless, continued to fight bravely. 
Although the English maintained the fight 
courageously, they were in the end compel- 
led to surrender ; when the Poictouvins, 
who had left their brave, but now, alas ! 
disabled leader at Chauvigny, fortunately 
arrived to rescue them. The French bemg 
without their horses could not escape, so 
turning to the English, they besought 
them to tell the Poictouvins the reverse of 
what had happened — ^namely, that the 
English had debated and taken them pri- 
isonera . Thtf English assented to this, and 
the Poictouvins shortly arrived with 
couched lances, shouting their war-cry; 
but the Bretons and French, retreating on 
one side^ cried out, " Stop, my lords— 
yre are prisoners alieady" Garnet le 
Breton was- prisoner ta Sir Bertraod de 
Cassilies^, and Sir Louis de St. Julieu to 
Sir John Cbambo. 

Nothing could exceed the grief of the 
friends of Sir John Chandos, when they 
beheld htm lying > on. the ground unable 
to sp««)c " Flawer of knighthood ! .oh. 
Sir John-Chandos 1 cursed be the forging 
of that lance whkh hath thus endangered 
thy life,'* were the exclamations of the 
barons and knights of Poictou, to which 
be^ being unal^e to articulate, only re- 
plied by. groans* while those of his house- 
liokl YVUD(? theirhands and tore>their hair 
with ill the demonstrations of violent grief. 
After being disarmed by his servant^, he 
wgs laid' upon shields^ and borne to the 
fort, of Mortes^r ; while the other barons 
and; knights'.' returned to Poicliers with 
their prisoners. Jacques de St. Martin, 
who wounded Sir John, died a few days 
nfter of fhe wounds he had received in the 



skirmish. SiV John Chandos lived a day 
and a night in peat agony, when death 
ended his sufferings. He was deeply re- 
gretted by the English, and many French 
knights lamented his loss. Froissart, 
after relating the manner of his death, 
says, " God nave mercy on his soul ! for 
never since a hundred years, did there 
exist among the English one more courte- 
ous, nor fuller of every virtue and good 
quality than him." He was buried at 
Mortemer, and Bouchet gives the follow- 
ing as his Epitaph : — 

JeJehan Chandault, den Anglois Gapitaine, 
Fort Chevalier, de Poictou Senechal, 
Apres avoir fait guerre trea lointaine 
Au rois Francois, tant a pied qn'a cheval 
Et prJa Bertram! de Gnessclin en unval. 
Lea Poictevins. prea Lusaac, me diffirent, 
A Mortemer, mon corpa enterrer flrent. 
En un cercueil eleve tout de ueuf, 
L'an mil troia cent avec aeizante neaf. 

J. Y. A— M. 

TABLETS FOR ACTRESSES. 
(rivTH sBEiaa.) . 
(For the Oho.) 

lyfissP. G1.0VBB.— No.2S* * 

A wtth'Wd hermit five icore wiiltera worn 
Miffht ahake off flfty» looking in her eye. 

M. N. Drbam. 

Much of her mother's face atid heart. 

Of light and pleasing gait ; 
In equivoque piquant and amart, 

A ready ton<ue for prate : 
Comic and touching in thfl aceoes. 

Playful and coy with lovers ; 
With byj^Uf maMog wcNrk, that mtmia , 

An Bzqaistte of Gloyers . , „ 

Maoamb 6oNTAa.— No.Sfi. 

OWppyfhh! 
Todr eyeK are kMteataKB, ami your tongue's 

sweet air 
More tunable thaj? iaf li; t9 ^epher«l*a ear,— Ib. 

CharterM for ptlnc^— W a pvloc# ahofaUl be 
Ensmour'd, Soatag, with thy aoogsiakid tbee j 
Gifted by Nature both in form and voice. 
With manners easy, delicate and choice : 
Wars 01; the Continent have spre»d thy fhmtf, 
And France and England differed Id th« same ; 
But whether cUme, or taste, friends, foes, «r 

truth. 
Have guided most the passions of thy youth,— 
The echoes of enchantment, by thy power. 
Survive thy abtfence to th* Ictett hour. 

Mbs. Datbnpobt—No, 27- 

She Is able to freeie the God PrJapus and 
undo a whole generation. When ahe would 
do for clieuls. her fltnient and do me the lilnd- 
ness of our profession, she lias tne her quirtes, 
her reasons, her master reaaonii,.her prayers, 
her knees, that ahe would miike a purlUn of 
the devil, if he should cheapen a kfsa of her. 

PBBIC. 

An* antique of the rarest water. 

An fcodcnt dame to ward a daughter ^ 
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A nice doemu^ dr m •eoU, 
Wbkh makM dijicntioo bend to gold i 
Tragic or comic, shrewd or trim, . 
In high-heeled ^hoes and perking brim, 
Laced boddice, nlflfii and cap for ago. 
Limping yoiia^ intere#ta to engagt i 
Esteemed, whatever feud and 8tiu9, 
In her dramatic walk of lifo. . 

Fannt ArTON.— No.28. 

My aotil grows aad 

Wnh troobles,— '«lngand didpenae tfaem« 

If tboacan'at Hbn. YIII. 

A pretty step, a prettier roiee, 

A lark that sings. 
And makes the saddest heart rejoice 

With rawaic's springs : 
Her enrtscy smile, her dainty months 

Her trite reply. . 
Come like the breathing 6f the south, 

Born of a sigh. 

Hiss Babtolozzt.— No.39. 

She has a good face, speaks well, and has 
most excellent clothes* Pxbic. 

Determine^ of the Nine the chief to be i 

E*en as a tenth, thy^alsler to eclipse : 
Apollo tunes his lyre approved by thee. 

And in thy batnre represents his lips, 
Which, for thy sprightly soul, divide in halves, 

Chaiming the audience.^Wben, bfhold I 
their eyes • 
Are more than ears directed to thy calves,— 

The calves themselves, unconscious, in dls* 
guise. 

TAB10RT7M.— No. 80. 

W^U, thna we pUy the fools with the time, 
and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds 
and mock us. Hxn* IV. 

The Cawses, not Eldon's ; the Carrs, not of 
Green j 
The Booths, notatfUrs, and (heHnmbvs 
not hived ^ . 
With a manifold class, that are yet and have 
iieen. 
Must remain. tlU their ,TA|ILsts are kindly 
contrived. p. 



THE APPEARANCE OF IRELAND, 

IN 1828. ' 

So great and manifest are the natural 
advantages of Ireland^ that tlie verdict of 
all writers on the subject, both ancient 
and modern, is almost unanimous^ and 
Sir William Temple is but the follower 
of Tacitus, when he commends the fer- 
tility of her soil, the commodiousness of 
her havens, and the happiness of her 
Situation. Btit since the beginning of 
that thne from which we have any au- 
thentic records of her history, wars and 
dissensions, and violent distractions, have 
scared improvement from her diores, and 
Ireland is still 

** An nnweeded garden 
That grows to seed." 



la Other iCOun|rie», tbti detigfatfol arti 
of peace, and to slow, but splendid (vo- 
gress of cultivation, have almost oblite- 
rated the traces of the rode and barbi- 
rous ages from the iace of the land, but 
in Ireland they still continue to present 
their rugged def&na\ty. In England we 
measure antiquity by improvemeDt, ia 
Ireland by decay. *The castles of the 
Irish warriors, of which so many are still 
standing,, ace mouldering away, surroimd- 
ed— not-by the rich effects of modem im. 
provement — but by dreary boffs or badly 
cultivated fields. Tlie rude gtory of the 
feudal chieftain has passed away,^ but 
the wretchedness of the vassal remaiin; 
and the miserable cabins aioiBid these 
ruins of former grandeur, eonsot have 
exhibited a greater backwardness of civi- 
lization, in the days when plunler\rss 
honourable, and industry a rraroach. 

.To the eye accustomed to En^iilli hn^ 
provement and cultivation, the first ap- 
pearance of the surface of the land in Ire^ 
land is any thing but eocouvagiof, and 
one scarcely can beiieve thitt tfae bane 
unsheltered fields npen which one fa)ob, 
produce good crops, and pay a lugh Knt. 
The bouses of the gentry are Ihinty scat- 
tered, and, except in their imttednte 
vicinity, trees. are not often to-be seeOi 
Even in the neigh bontliood of the metro- 
polis, except on the road Which rtms di^ 
rectiy-soutti, along fbie coas^; «^ere thd 
great beauty of the situation lusinfited 
gentlemen, to build! nransiond, and ta 
adorn Hiem wifli plantations, the land 
is badly fenced witn crumbfing wtlb of 
dry mud, or loose round stones. The 
surface is uneven and hard' looking, and 
often disgraceftilly overrun with weeds* 
The smooth, soft, luxuiiant verdure, 
the waving woods, the splendid seats, 
the land rich with the cuttme'cf <wj- 
turies, and the substantial comtbrtal^ 
looking houses which naake a man wans 
but to look at in England, are not to^be 
seen there. In some districts— in tha 
Queen*s county,, for example, and thd 
county of Carlow-^^^bere n soitiethioft 
like the appearance of Eneland, but it 
is of brief duration. The feeling of pfe«- 
sure which the appearance of unprove- 
ment excites, is. hardly forMed> when 
some scene of poverty «id gross negli- 
gence meets the observation, and renews 
die sense of deep regret, that the best gifts 
of nature should beeo scandalously ne- 
glected or abused. '' ' . . 

It is, however, quite manifest, w» 
with very liule trouble, beyond a con- 
stant superintendance, on the psrt of 
those whose interest, and we will ven- 
ture to say whose duty it is, to take th« 
trouble, or make some ode else take « 
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for them, a change of the happiest na- 
ture could soon be effected. — Black- 
ttn/od^s Mag, 



LOVE. 



(For the Olio. J 



What is Love— that feeling wild. 
Quivering In the morn of life i 

Is It genUe f— soother f— mild I 
Friend of peacv and foe to strife t 

Is It from the realms of bills. 
Gome to bless the sons of earth i 

Or Intruder, eome amiss. 

Gome to mat their joyous mirth t 

Is It, from mad Fancy's h<rfd, 

Sent to lesd our f^t astray ? 
•« Life to efaangeH^g.*' bards have told ; 

Perhaps His Lots that guides our clay ! 

May be 'twaS tM gift of Jotc, 
Left by him to mortals weak, 

When he left the world to rove, 
Wliere-taen dajre not hope to seek } t 

ASk the virgin,— if Indeed 
She wHl answer, she will Say>— 

*' *Ti8 a pSMlon. -hearts to bleed, 
Happtnsss to cast away.*' 

But herljlushes wQl declare. 
That her bosom fears It not. 

That 'tis lovely pictured there. 
Like some angel o'er her lot. 

Ask the soldier, >mid the noise 
And bustle of the warring bands. 

Assisting slaughter, (half the cause!) 
With wearied front and bioo(l>stalned 
hand^ 

fie wiU caU It *« toy of life,'*— 

** Playtliing form'd to please the sense"— 
<* Pastime pleasant" while the knife 

Round him death to comrades sends 1 

Should you ssk yosr maiden aunt. 
Past the years of Joyful hope, 

Left along life's Idle Jaont 
In ** single bless«<di(ies8" to mops } 

' •• Love," she'U say, •• Is void of sense 

Fobllsb— peevish — always blind}" 
Grief, she'll vow, he does dispense, 
> If ore ^an blessing to manklfid. 
*'j , . , , • 

VHiat la love, then f— Can it be 
All of these i or any one { — 
6ives it not of pleasures free ?— "^ 
< ' Is it what we sugbt to shon } 

4fk the loveiy. he alone 

Can proclaim its matchless worth } 
tHe Who ne'^r fVom earth has flown 
*: «ai biKteU the things of earUi.) 

He w^llshew you all its pains, 

Match them 'gainst its pleasures sweet ; 
View the . hitter, wonder then 

Why so few the fomJer nkeet I 



He wlll'say, that 'tis the beam 
Ll^ts up th's dull gloomy shore } 

Light that does witJi glories teem. 
Longer look the lighter niore. 

Through misfortunes or la joy. 
Re will tell 'tis sweetest l)alm. 
Balm, that ev^ry pain's alloy 
, Lidls with hope to fUlresi calm. 

Fate's worst judgments csnnot break It, 
In hie heart It lasts tlU death j 

Boughest tempests cannot shake It, 
Firu it watts his latest breath. 

Tls the guard of .Virtue's keeping. 
More secure than aught we know i 

In the breast where love is sleeping. 
There temptatloBs quiddy flow. 

Love Is then our chiefest blessing. 
Brightest jewel In life's crown : 

Let then each who Love's possessing. 
Love titt heueeforth l\t IsgoAc. 

Let each mortal own the God. 

Bow bvneath his mighty nod ; 
Let not the poet from his inftoence flee, 
LqvaIs the very soul of poesy 1 

B. JARMAN, 



t An allusion to the Heathen Mythology. 



aCj^e Cedlfatwr, (No. 4.) 

MR. J. NIGHTINGALE. > 

•* With a becoming grace, 
'* He shows his honest face." 

Mr. Joseph Nightingale, who is the 
senior brother, is a musician of no com- 
mon order ; and his merit consists more 
In the neat and steady manner of his exe- 
cution, than as being'a brilliant and showy 
player on the piano forte and* organ. 
His judgment is so correct, and his ear so 
well attuned to it, that he rarely errs, or 
goes out of his way for cadences of his 
own ; but, agreeably with Hamlet's ad- 
vice to the players, keeps strictly to that 
which is set down for him, and when 
having done this, he is satisfied. " That 
is BlairV' and *' that is T^lolson•s," will 
by no means apply to this performer :— 
hence, such an artist is not only a faiUiful 
representative, but a good instructor. 
Moreover, these qualities are carried info 
practice in his personal appearance, for 
m his manners, matter, and dress, he is 
the verisimilitude of a professional gen- 
tleman, at once courteous, unassuming, 
and assiduous. 

We recollect Ranzzini, at the Bath 
Music Rooms, always held the baton of 
authority, a roll of paper, in his hand, as 
Jie appeftr^d in the character of * Frontis- 
fHece^' to lead the band ; and even ex- 
ceeded Mr. Everett^ who, when Exalted 
lik& an orator in the upper realms of iSi. 
Paul*8 once a year, to ieep watch for tfie 
charity cherubs, smiling aloft, is of no 
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trifting conaequctice. Mr. J. Ni|[htiii- 
gale, in the capacity of Vice-Prcadent, 
and absence of the President, h more 
modestly becoming, always maintainingr 
an uniform action, like the pervdulom of 
a clock, without any lloai^shes, siMply 
timin«^ with his hand to his hand, the 
* measure for measure. 'f 

On the dciuble Bass, an instrument like 
Pompey's Pillar in the power of an un- 
skilful player, Mr. N. is proicient ; but 
as his hfe'has not been, like that of Pra- 
^onetti, devoted to three-stringed grind- 
ing and saw- work, he cannot be expected 
to rival the facetious foreigner.' If the 
ability employed by Mr. J. Nightineale. 
in private tuition, and his sundry duties 
are excepted, he stands indeed as' a valu- 
able and staunch supporter of the Society, 
to which he has belonged more than 
twenty years ; and he continues t» be an 
ornament in the Tarkms exereises he 4)ur« 
sues. - MusooLOs. 



9t ftttntnrteir infiitecffon. 

(For the Olio J 

If care ande sorrowe yoare mymle oppretse. 
Come bitberre ande tante ot y« htinterret 

cbeeret 
Lctte youre foode be noughte butte ye redde 

deeres ftesbe, 
Aade youre onlie drynke oore nutte krowne 

beere. 

Lette^youre arxnes bee a stoate ande truitle 

long bowt, 
Ande a nbrave of broade arrowes kef o«i 
A aworde atie youre Ueite and a bok«ler« 
Andt fQUE«Jerkynne of Kendal greCne, 

"fit nerrie. 'tie nerrle In foreate sbadet. 
To langfae anil qoaffe 'neaiht ye greeawoode 

. tree* 
For ye brygbt^ broade leayes of ye stnrdle oake, 
Are ye woodamans onUe eanc^ie. 

No oarea diaCnrbeye bun|err«a Jyfe^ 

No bloode abeddea hee, save ye'bloode of ye 

deere ; 
Then ye who wmild flee from tre«Me and 

•»yfci 
Come bitberre ande tivite of ye forrestera 

cheere. J.T. A— ». 



t Qofaictillan, afl* having aaid, thatgeatnre 
ie aa nmck aitbeervient to meaaure aa utterance 
ItSflf, ad^s* that the actor». who gevtSculate, 
oi^bt to follow the slgnk pirtn with the foot { 
that la to any, the titte keat, with m mvch 
oxacUtnde aa Uioae who ez«*c9te the modula- 
tions % by whichhe means the actora who pro- 
nonnce and the instruments that accompany 
them. Near the actor who repreaented, a eikan 
wha placed witfairvm aAoea, wh« stamped upon 
the stage. It is natural to auppoae, that thia 
man*s business waa to beat the time with his 
foot, the sound of which would be brard by aH 
whose buainesa it waa to observe it. 



THE KNIGHT'S FAREWELL. 
(Fbr the Olio,) 

In peace Love tnnea the abepherd*a reed. 
In war he mounta Che warrlor*a ateed. 

— - Scott. 

O doubt me not, lady. 

But trust to the vow 

That never waa plighted 

To malde« tilt now t 

My Adth ne*er waa broken* 

My creat has no stain j 

And, whUe tbU life Iln0ei« 

Still true I remain. 

O lady, dear lady» 
No longer delay ; 
iron tide which newttaes 
Moat bear me away, 
O grant me some token. 
One lock qt thy hair, 
Which vies with the aable 
So glossy and fair. > • 

*Tia granted! 'tie granted I 
Now soon Shalt thou see 
My bark's gallant plniona 
Spread over ike ^eftt . . , 
And soon that faU ringlet, 
My banner stuUl -braid, 
'Aiidst the proud ones that brighten 
The holy creaade. 

Farewett then, dear lady* 
Farewell then a-whlle } 
Long shall memory dwcU 
On the bliss of thy amtte : 
Thy bright eyra aball guide me 
Through peril and pain, 
To thee and my country 
In safety again. 

W.M.COWELL. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOB MAKING 

' NEW GUYS' A LA MODE. 

(For the Olio.J 

** Please to remember the ^fth of November, 
Gunpowder Treason and Pldt; 

We know no reason, why Gunpowder Treasoa 
Should ever be <o«oW" . . 

Much has been writtep and said about 
putting young heads on^ old shoulders ; 
but it would be more difficult to put old 
heads on young shoulders^ and produce 
half the mirth and commemorating qua- 
lities which the urchins of every nation 
create by an inextinguishable feeling and 
Kurited enthusiasm. If any portion of 
the olden times has an occasional revival, 
we are chiefly indebted to the rilla^ 
conscripts and city, younglings for it. 
The flush joy and exuberance of bojrs^ if 
we put their harmless clamour out of the 
scale, is as valuable in human weight as 
refined gold, and beautiful in the crown 
of health. Gould we but chain our mo- 
ments to boyhood, and wear eternal youth, 
most of us wotdd willingly accept of the 
captivity, and enjoy the rapturous dun* 
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tioiij giving iweet deep> hearty laughter 
and emotions, effected bv nndeceptive and 
natural exercise and existence. The va- 
riations of nature may be denominated the 
leaves which are daily and hourly read, 
and contain studies in the ' Boy's Own 
Book.' 

The subject of our immediate consider- 
ation is, ill fai;t, a national one, ' Guy 
Fawkes.' This does not, howeyer, pre- 
clude the enjoyment of an anniversary to 
boys and cmldren of ' larger growth,* 
who are glad of the opportunity of ex- 
ercising their satire, fancy and means, in 
the person of * Guy* and a ' Bonfire,' 

Eowder and all the *et ceteras which the 
Lws. permit to be cracked, popped and 
squibbed in their connective vicinities. 

To the furtherance of this object, we 
throw out a few hints to the contrivers 
and tayleurs of the ' Guys* previously to 
the conflagration so devoutly to be wished, 
for the sa!ke of nov^lt^.and inherent per- 
fection, tiiat a contnvance , of applica- 
bility may be sought for and realised in 
all generous and neutral parishes. 

J^irtt, then, as a pipe and lanthorn are 
a 9me qua non with the decrepit ' Guar- 
dians of the Night,' and as these guar- 
dians are but little better than the repre- 
sentatives of master Faux in official ca- 
pacity, both for sleep aiid patrole pa- 
rade — let there be in every parish the 
' Guy Charley.' He should oe carried 
round the watchhopse — his cries, which, 
like a barber's customers, are by an im- 
provement in this advanced age, quar- 
terly, sl^iould be imitated, and by the rat- 
tling of his snores, instead of ms instru- 
ment of alarm, be reminded of hb beat, 
by the wholesome thumps which should 
be marked according to rules on his back. 
If the parishioners do iiot recognise and 
reward his young supporters, they ought 
never to hear a watchman's asthma again 
sIraBfied by the feff. . 

The second should be the ' Guy Spi- 
rituous.' This should ba represented as 
a parent, with doUs for starvrag children 
in his or her arms, and carried before all 
liquor shops, with Hogarth's ' Gin Lane' 
in-the perspective : and, one of the ' Re- 
member Boys!' that traveb and bawls 
like a hue and cry-man by the side, should 
carry a glass with a lighted match in it, 
and affect to thrust this down the ihroat 
of the Guy and bantlings, successively at 
every corner, to shew the ruin and wretch- 
edness attendant on dram drinking, com- 
pared to liquid fire, and a bote should be 
m the pocket, indicative^ of the want of 
means to supply the ruling passion, 
through which stones might be thrown as 
parati^e of ^the waste ef money when 
' applied.' 



The thSrd should be the ' Guy Civic/ 
of amazing rotundity, well dressed, with 
a bottle in one hand, a turtle in one 
pocket, a bill of fare in the other, a pipe 
of three feet in the mouth and nose, 
cheeks, lips^ and eyes,— swelled, bun- 
ded^ and camiosious to a medler ri()e- 
ness. — ' £U>plete with Feeding,' might 
be appended to this civic chair, which, 
by being carried 
be a timely subj 
an alderman*s, oi 
gown, OQ St. Tl 
oould be found fo 
written on his s 
Newgale,' and ' 
A variety of thi 
lated with advahti 
ofsubi^rban ehui 

patroiis of ' Select Vestries,' and parochial 
feasting, *• nee abulere edax vetustas.' 
. The fourtk should be the ' Guy Fo- 
rensic. Every part and parcel of this 
gentleman should be legal. Even the 
bobs to f.his wig, which should have a 
plenteous out-shaJsing from some rolL- 
makers flour-baf^must be distinguished, 
whether a serjeant at law, or a common 
seijeawt, Hin matches, \\kfi marriage set- 
tlements, (often unsettled when ignited 
in the ecclesiastical court) must be se- 
creted with pink tape in a blue bag. As 
his suit should be known by a brief deed^ 
peeping half out of his pocket, so he 
should be paraded up and down- Chancery 
Lane, as emblematic of the length of a 
law-suit, and turned in and out of the 
courts, offices, and chambers, to indicate 
the vexatious problems which ' Bullum 
versus Boatum,' — ' Jack Nokes and Tom 
Styles,' and ' J<An Doe,' and ' Richard 
Roe,' even to the difficulties of solving 
the ' Quadrature of the Circle," to a 
' Chancery Suit* demonstration, to which 
process are all variously liable. A patch 
over the temple without a hat, as an- 
xiously looking through spectacles for 
certification. 

In the fifth idiomatib hierocflyphie, 
should be the 'Guy Miguel.' The west 
end would be the best part hr his parole 
of honour. By immechate application to 
the * Court Milliners,* the conrt guides 
of fashion, cuttings and trappings of all 
kinds and colours^ might be procured. 
Round the rims of bis petticoat, which 
of course, a la FerdSnaud, — ' Despotism 
and Imbecility,' should' be wrought with 
the magic of a Miss Linwood^s needle 
His seat made of fragile sticks, and a 
blockade (or blockhead^ for his advi- 
sers, the (higger and torch for his sceptre 
and regality> the Don might pass to the 
fiery ordeal of huzxaing^ hoys with infii- 
sitive effect. 
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** A «tfck and a stake for King Oterge's sake ! 
A stick and a stump for Migners ramp *.** 

• The iispfk shcuW be the *'Guy Dan- 
4em.* A Ittie picture of * Dan Dean>' 
th6 'most famous fool of dress in this 
•world. ^ This martyr to foUy, the mirror 
and' perfbme^ mi^nt be cheaply ?ot to-^ 
eetheraCthe 'HidfMoba' and Oewish 
Stars/ in Holywell Street. A flew dan- 
dyzette charity ^irls Tfor this cla9ft of 
the podr and ifaked and hvm^, are be- 
coming' veryttiodish in their dre&s) should 
^be Induced for tosistahcfe to fkn the* Guy' 
seated on a mock Sofa, and \rafl away 
'the tobacco fumes' tiui 'twirling from a 
rijrat, apply a smi^Iling bottle on every 
jerk and passage tfver" the sub- opening 
cha^M of a gas-pip»e, or passing the steam 
Wf a cook's-shop kitchen. With a pair 
of stuffed monkefys lor supporters, coys 
"would reap a harvest by solieitiTtg pa- 
tronage at (be nicknack raops throtiighotit 
th^ metrqpolis. The beai^ of this pro^ 
-cessDon would naturally ring a eap'anA 
bells, at every^ stop, crjmig?^ ' 

' My bMVftlada, raiMialMr 
The aflb of.NQirem.ker, 
Gunpowder treason and plot, 
life will drink, smoke, and aing, boys. 
And our bells they riiall ring, boys, ' ' 
And tiere'a a health to-our king, boya^ > 
|7or, he shall 9ot be foigot.* i 



would never become laureate to any class 
of boys in the metropolis, or any oif the 
public schools. To merit the prai^' which 
nis talent should obtauin, he should dedi- 
cate a poem to the supporters of holi- 
days, and with ihe Iforce of Juvenalf, or 
the British Churchhill, d^nouno^ the ad- 
vertisers, of confinement, who advocate 

'* All wofk and no play. 
To mak^ Jack a dull boy.** 

Tbi^ * Guy Alithoi' ' should be clad, st^ 
as to be! seen through mid' carried down 
the western road toward R^ad-hig'. His 
face shbuld be a, Mt copy; aM^MJ^^tlbse 
an inderreadv to pdiut to the t>i^« ^ho 
might stand (lre§s^^'&'br^bk;f^%. at 
the corners 6f his Cat^l Thci hop should 
takfe hivi rburid (hfe RoW, and ^tt'fte 
'best bidding iToirbls aMi^ib M'ttet^^idse 
^ ^eir'la^ eflfbrt to tri»k€#ii6lfe,' taise 
the wind and %et tlfelr straw W- fire. 
fTbdJEpsont or S6uthgtit(6iAiffht;^he^;^»Ver, 
Exhibit him at fhitvP^Smt ^td^^o^ an 
auction ; whef^tt hts'n&m^'^lf tiOf tt^a- 
nnrscrfpt on • Gtfy'Fhif* 'Kty, aftff'the 
YharveUous Ginlilio^dlw Pldt fbr^ 1828/ 
^ouM fetch iQore'than tua^ &iiie^ dlMth<^ 
fetch acted; c'l' un^^ed,' fendde<», <rt^ fu* 
named, in, or' dut of; fW 5cti«tt "df the 
tStennan nbv^Ksts; . ttisl is W inT Uhi a«b 
•^dafta-: " ' ^ ''•/■'^\'" 

• •• . -- . .' '.7' .'I ■■" 'f 

** IntdtheWsD aniTBtllJ^Mt^ tiaiitalotttifi; 
Wltkspectaolea on nosev and pouch on.aldef 
.His youthful hosf well saT«d, a world too wid* 
For his shrank shank :r-rT • • 
Bkns teeth, sans eyes; Bk\nf vMel mi 
-•!••■ . • thlng'.»»»-^'-;"- -'■ ' ■ 



• ' With igxeat vHiie^s,. noi^ithstaildin^ 
tfaa Ikrg^ placards stuck against the walls, 
with * by order* and * God save the Kingl' 
atthebottonr; if boys da not abuse the 
(Spirit 'intdndedito ia^ crvinced ou the fifth 
day of November, thiereimntit iti com- 
fOfiioiishib with 'the '* Qoy^'&miiiot/ of 
^fi^, penwigs,'! i^asks, tatt^irdebiallions, 
I combustions, tautophonie^J and ianlnro- 
-nadesy be^ im- anniversary <^ ipatk^tic 
loralty diUwri:-out of juvenild breasts 
-wflrtlpr? tod «h*w«teristitr, — in^irakdng^ 
with' triumphant < delectation alld v proper 
feeling for boisterous- joy^ thefieod. tD 
.Which the abettors of treason ncpmcyWiho, 
like tbiMres-in tlTc rfghtj* wOttknaeAroy 
'the innocent and th^ir supposed'^eioies, 
alike ofallous to human euffferaigi; «> them- 
-sehres escsfpei' Inthieii£itahce;'llieG*ys 
of every des(^r^on «Tii in' t^e teihds of 
I good sifted execution6rs^> who ^iil deal 
out their noise and spend their money. 



and faggot, it is presumed that this 'Giiv 



t The name of the Roman iatfrfot^c 
t Late Saunders. 
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Well U wUl be for them, If th^y fortify 
their faces from powder^ and separate 
from the . boofires without i^rodges, acci- 
dents and. ill will, seeing that as pain 
succeeds inordinate pleasure and trans- 
gressions, however trifling in appearance 
are criminal in reality, and leaa} to per- 
{letrations : which the youthful should 
ftvoid, — the recollections of Uie ^Guy 
Fawkjes* exploits will not only return till 
: years withdraw the elder youths from the 
'nsa|[e, but ^eam pleasantly in the re- 
trospect, and be encouraging to the suc- 
ceecUi^ o^springt; aod remembering the 
axiom, ^ ^ poet, tha^ 

, ' He does the l^est bis drcumtanee aUowt, 
Does w«U— acts nobly j angela could no more !' 

' ; J An Did Guy. 



I»ost;8cript. 

A few eonfidebtial boys whose pence 
now begin to burn in the pocket, spread 
whispers with each ether the bcsst mode 
of appropriating tfe^ funds already in 
their care, — aad, steal off intQvOtiiscuce 
ttireiiiies.to lh0 shop where * Fire Works* 
are sokU , To prevent detection, one pur- 
chaser! only is admitted at a time, and he 
divides the monies into rockets, cattern 
wheels; (bltia lights, and Homan candles. 
Other, cot6ries^ of youths, however, with 
the aid of the / Pyrotechnic Book>' and 
apparatus, venture making for themselves. 
Let them nol play. with edged tools in 
these compositions — th^re is much dan- 
ger Jn.tfaid. explosions of powder and its 
adjuncts, of which the greatest caution 
is required. P. 



SONNET. 
(For the OUo.) 



And couldst thoa not, envenom'd Slander, 
spare 
If y DSlne obscure I bat oirlt then mvatdart 
Thy poisonous fangs^and in the tenderest 
^P«rt 
Thou Hydra-headed Monster^ thou didst dare 
To pourthy rancoroua breath I — Hadst thou 

< butleft 
He thlosone portion, and had Ven bereft 

Me of all else which I possess on earth, 
I had ,not yalned it, of thought it great, 
Bat oil 'the' only thing I set a worth, 
Ah ! 'twas too cToel thus to blast my fate ! 
Yet whf - shonhl I, though unknown and 
obscure, 
Expect to escape the slanders which awidt 
Etcu the innocent ?— I must endure 
And patient wait till tints my Innocence make 
sore I E. F. 



SIiriLE. 
(For the Olio J 

Short Is the spring, and short the summer 
hour. 
And short the time when flmltful autumn 
reigni j 
But tedious roll the days when winter's pow'r 
Asserts Us empire O'er our wasted plains. 

As swiflljr wears our spring of life away. 
As swiftly will our jolly summers go> 

But, ah ! when winter clouds our cheerless day 
Again the vernal brceses Mver h|^ow. K. 



STAPYLTON HALL. 
(Continued fh>m p. 236.) 

"Fair mistress," said Walter, " we 
have much need of your company below, 
for we find your sex passing scarce in 
this country. .Pnthee give me thy hsnd.'* 

I^e took the hand of Aimes as he 
spoke, 
waist, y 
stabbed 
,$odea^ 
passed 
' on the 
,)Valter 
gasp an 
sprung 
he woui 
. disarmei 
stantly < 
Loud w 
when a 
leader, i 
should p 
before tl 
be hang 
headloDj 
party pi 
over a s 
that he i 
bound t 
Thelatt 
of the g] 
was M tortn 40 cteatn. 



Sir John, and the Lady Agnes were 
shut up in another room, and one of .the 
band was placed as a guaid at the door* 
The,Knignt*s fears for his own sa£ety 
were forgotten, when he thought on the 
treatment his; child would probably re- 
ceive from the ruffiansj^ after they had 
wreaked their vengeance upon Wat. He 
buried bis foce in, his hanic|s, and re- 
mained for some momesj^ imensible to 
the entres^ties of Agnes, who besought 
him not to despair. At length a flood of 
tears came to his relief. 

"Alas', mv child," cried he, " 'Us 
not for myself that I grieve, I can but die 
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— while thou wUt b« eiven 'up to the 
brutal violence of these demoiis.'^ 

As he spoke, a hollow sound, like the 
noise of horses* hoofs was hear4f and the 
next moment a wild cry of alarm sounded 
wiUiout, mixed with tfale clash of weapons, 
and cries of *' Haviland ! Haviland to 
the rescue t*^ The name acted upon Sir 
John like an electric shock — 

** Ah r* he exclaimed, while every 
limb was palsied with emotion—-" my 
enemy is come to look upon my ruin, and 
strike the last blow 1" 

" Dearest father V* said Agnes, " if it 
be Sir John Haviland and Ms son, we 
— * u^..^ ^»» 

heeded not what she 
itbout increased, and 
nrere distinctly heard, 
tioned at the door of 
k his post, and ran 
short time the noise 
Sounded more distant^ 
s heard ascending the 
lich fastened the door 
t opened, and Godfrey 
liis drawn sword in his 
it arm splashed with 
blood. 

** Sir John Stapylton," he said, sheath- 
ing his sword, " you are free ; the hell- 
hounds, who have plundered ye, are 
scatteral by my troop.** 

" Oh ! youth," cried the Knight, in a 
half-stifled voice, *• I did thee wrong ; 
but forgive me — thy father ■ " 

" Ffell at Tewkesbury,'.* said Haviland. 
^' Let not your wrath descend into his 
mve: believe me, he sorely repented 
him of your son*s death.** 

'* Then may Heaven pardon him, as I 
do r* said ^r John, emphatically ; *' but 
how shall I find words to thank thee, gal- 
lant youth ? I am poor in worldly goods. * ' 
" Oh, say not so,** interrupted Godfrey, 
'* while so fair a maiden calls you father.** 
Then turning to Agones, whose face was 
suffiised with blushes, he said, ^ Dear 
' lady, to yoa 1 owe my lif&--«ay^ can 
constant love ieq,iuie you ?*' 

Affries spoke not ; she placed her small 
handin the gauntletted palm of Godfrey, 
while the old Knight pronounced his 
blessing on the pair. The union of the 
lovers took place after Uaviland's term of 
mourning had expired. Godfrey's timely 
arrival had rescued Wat from his perilous 
situatian, and the sturdy woodsman forgot 
not tiie service. Sir John lived to behold 
a group of chubby grand-children smiling 
around him^ and died at an advanced age, 
after seeing the factions of the Red and 
White Roses for ever extinguished. 

J. Y. A ir. 



JAMKS II. OV BICGLANO. 

When James II. left the chamber of his 
dead brother, there was not, in Christen- 
dom, a more powerful prince than him- 
self. The undisputed successor to a splen- 
did, and now tranquil throne, the sove- 
reign of a people, who, in wealth as well 
as in valour, vied with the first nations of 
Europe ; he held the balance in which 
the great powers of the civilised work! 
were weio^hed against each other. Hi- 
therto his fife had been full of vicissitudes, 
h*iit the diadem which at length encircled 
his brow, seemed also to have crowned 
his fortune. The murmurs of those who 
had attempted to exclude him from hisinhe- 
ritance were no longer heard ; the princi- 
ples which had led the virtue of Kussel, 
and the bravery of Sidney to the block, 
seemed extiagiiidied, — and even the en- 
thusiasts, who had made Qates their apos- 
tle, did no 
horrence < 
these auspi 
ascend his 
which it se 
to shake, 
from the cc 
whole affe 
cisely tho» 
troy him. 
courses {wl 
— tbeestab 
and of abs( 
either of Ui 
paurately a 
achieved, 
fatal. 
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For, Rev, 



' Ltvii. xl. V. 13. 
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largepesuof dry twi^ of trees^ and perch ^uish^ by an appeDaUdn, wEich has 
not only on the roofs of the houses, but been since indiscriminately applied. H. B. 
on the tops of die highest trees, and shun -^— 

the lioise and bustle of towns. They are 
familiar, like sparrows, and their annual 
migration is similar to that of swalMws. 
This bird is an object of venerafitfn in i 
Egypt, and it is held a breach of order or ^ 
policy to kill themi In many other coun- 
tries, Holland especially, they are taken 
the greatest care of, asylums beinnf buiit 
and endowed, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing them when they nave arrived at an 
advanced atre. Some of the Mahomedans 
are inclined to believe the transmigration 
of the human soul into this particular 
spedes of birds, 

VTSTERISS OR RELIGIOUS PLAYS. 

A French traveller, in the year 1687, 
thus writes to his friend. 

** Oi^the day we left Mnnich, we arrived 
at a village called Lagrem, near which 
i^e encountered a curious company of 
strolling beggars. As soon as they per- 
ceived us at" a di.<tance, one of them, who 
carried a small tree, bearing red fruit, 
planted it in the middle of the road ; aiid 
sat down beside it. A Iktle devil, dressed 
somewhat to resemble a crocodile, with 
horas, stood near the tree, at the same 

time that a girl with long loose hair, also ^ 

approached it. An old man, dressed in 
black, with a wig and beard of moss, kept 
himself at some distance, and with him 
stood a boy in while, who carried a 
sword. 

** When they considered us snfficiently 
near, the devil commenced his part, by a 
doggrel chaunt, and we quickly perceived 
that all this was to represent the his- 
tory of the temptation and fall. In pass- 
ing, we questioned the old man if he was 
ol the dompaniy, and what part he bore, 
when the poor Vretch coolly replied, that 
he was God Almighty, and that if we 
would wait, we should shortly see him 
play his part, with his little*word- bearer, 
who was Michael the Archangel." J. M. 



ORIGIN op tHB TBRM RESTAURATBUR. 

About the yfeftr 1765, a Parisian vint- 
ner, named Boulanger, first began to sup- 
ply the public with soups, and other slight 
refreshments in the forenoon ; and, in 
order to attract customers, he placed over 
his door this verse from the Bible : " Venit 
ad me omues qui stomacho laboratis, et 
ego restaurabo vos !" The bait took such 
effect, that others in the same line of bu- 
siness followed his example, and the res- 
torative powers of their aliments, added 
to the singularity of the invitation to par- 
take of them, occasioned their being distin- 



SHu^f ration^ of W^to^- 

IBB BATTLB OF W1.0ODW FIELD. 

The following interesting and curious 
extract is taken from an old black letter 
work, intituled, ' The Flower of Fame,' 
written by Ulpian Fulwell ; its publica-r 
tion took place in 1575, and the dedica- 
tion runs to Sir William Cecil, Baron of 
Burieigh. 

*^ While the King, (Henry VHI.) was 
in France, King James of Scotland, (not- 
withstanding his league and solempne 
vowe,) made an invasion upon the borr 
dererS adjoyning Unto Scotlande, and sent 
an amba^adour unto the King into France, 
accusing the borderers for breache of the 
truce betweene them taken. When 
the King undersCOode by the Ambassa- 
donre of the King of Scottes' pretence, he 
rewarded the Ambassadoure, and so dis- 
missed him. 

'* Nowe the King of ScoCtes supposed 
that all the power of Englande was in 
Frannce with King Henry, knowing also 
that King Henry could not, nor would 
not breake up his camp to come aeainst 
him. And thought, that now he had a 
plain gappe opened unto him, to enter 
into Englande» and there woorke his will. 
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But by the providence of the Queene^ who 
was left regent of the realme by the Kio^ 
at his setting foottb» and by the val^an- 
ties of the.Earle of Surrey, the Kind's 
laeftenant, he was prevented of his pur- 
■ ohave en- 
power, he 
jT at a place 
'eene them 
kot without 
th partt^s^ 
evidence,) 
ih men, the 
daininthifl 
oien, being 
number of 
name, and 
!ak. This 
renoune of 
El's Lieften- 
) the dead 
was found 
ftelde, and 
>n, , and so 
KMsebacke, 
ItpSheene, 
hereajt the 
usperiured 
juried." 



€wttom of VwHoutt 

HtJSSlAiv FUNBltAt OBRBMOKT. 

When a ftiis^an is in imminent danger, 
and death seems to await him, he assem- 



of death, reading the gospel by day an<r 
night, until the burial has tdcen place. 
The coffin is sorronnded by a pronision 
of torches, according to the rank and for* 
tune of the deceased. In the case.of girls, 
it is not the priest who watches the body 
day and night, but young ^Is of the same 
age, who sia^ psalms all the time^ and re- 
lieve each oAer. 

On the thiod day, the body isitaken . to 
the thurch, where the coffin is still left 
open, while the officiating priest recites 
the prayer kt the dead. At the iraerals 
of the greati the procession is. accompa- 
nied by a large number of priests, all 
carrying lighted torches, and singing all 
the while the trisagiah. In some partsof 
Russia, women are hired to lament and 
mourn over the dead ; a practice borrow- 
ed from the ancients. The coffin is either 
carried on men's shoulders, or transported 
to. the church in a sort of car ; «where, 
after the short service for the.4^ad has 
been read, the priest, and then all the re- 
lations of the departed, takeotheir last 
farewell, some ki^sinej the body^ ^others 
only the coffin. The latter is made of dif- 
ferent ^orts of wood, and covereid vnih 
cloth of a pink colour. for young loeople 
and children ; crimson for women. ; brown 
for widows ; but in no case black. . After 
the interment, the friends, whp havft been 
invited by cards to the ceremony, just, as 
if it were to a dinrtQiior|a/a,nmt» return 
to the house of the deceased, wher^ a table 
spread with refreshments, offers, aaoPtK>r- 
tunity to the tired spectator's to ieoruit 
tlieir strength. ' The principal di^ Is' the 
Koutit/a, which is a composition of.hqn^', 
wheat, and raisins^* The • priest fiist 
blesses and incenses (his disb^ . of which 
ever^ pne immediately after psertakes. 
Punng the succeeding six' weelfs, psalms 
are suiig, and prjtj^ets re^ every day, in 
the chamber in which ;the departed .termi- 
nated his existence. On. the third, the 
sixths eleventh, and fortieChi day after the 
interment, the priests, and mao^ of the 
relatives again. repair to the church, and 
celebrate a solemn service, among the 
ceremonies of which^ the Kouiiya forms, 
once more, not the least conspicuous fea- 
ture. It is laid out on a small table« in 
the centre of the church,, die priest bless- 
ing, it, and incensing it,. that the attendants 
inay not only partake of it, but 4ake it 

* KouHya la generally prepared In • umaU 
dish or deep plate, flllod with boiled wheat, 
round which honey is poured, and over tt 
jraisfine are placed la the form oif a croas. Wheat 
ifticised a« an emblem of re8iiirrectioR,in allusloa 
to St. PauVs Ut Corinth, xr,, 86,---H, Ac 
Honey, kc. conformable to the Sincere wlah 
of Reqviem eterman to the departed frienda. 
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lieme. ' Atl • these fuiiertl oeremonies in- 
Tariably terminate by ^uaging requiem 
^temtim,-^^^ieraaX rest to Ih'e departed. 
The music, though tristful, is, at times, 
"beautiful, and quite appropriate to such 
solemn occasions. Or&rwiUeU Tra. 



KOU.BKINS, TRB SCfTLPTOR. r. 

The patrons 'of ' Nolkkens^ being cha- 
Tacters professing^ taste and ppssessins 
wealth, eibployed him as a very shrewd 
collector 01 antique fragments ; some of 
-which he bought on his own acooimt ; and, 
after he h^d^ dexterously restored them 
with heads and lkn,bs« he Bribed them 
with tobacco- water, and sold th€m« some* 
times by way of favour, for enormous 
sums. My Md friend, 'Mr: - Georse Ar- 
»ald, A.R.A., favour^ me with the foU 
lowing anecdote, . which he received im- 
' mediately from Mr. Nollekens^fiOnc;en)iog 
some of these fragments. jTenkTnSy a 
fiotorious dealer in antiques and old pic- 
tures, who resided at Rome fortfaat par* 
pose, had been commissioned hY/^I, 
Locke of Norbury Park, to send hnfrlidy 
piece of sculj^ture which he thought migtir 
siiirhi^, at a price not iexc^^lngione' 
litkifdYed guifiens, but Hit, Locke, iname^ 
diately upon the receipt of a head 6( Mi- 
nerva/ wnich he did hot like, sent it btel^ 
again, paying ^e carriage and all other 
expenses. ' Nollekens, wno was then also 
a resident in Rome, having purchased a 
trunk of a' Minerva' for fifty pouncis, 
found, vtpHn the return of this head, that 
ks proportion and character acccifded with 
his tbrso. This discoyery induced him to 
accept ah offer iaide by Jehkins of tbe 
head itself $ and two hundred and twenty 
guiniea^ to uiare the profits. After NoUe- 
ken<i had made it np into a figure, or, 
what id called by the venders ot botched 
antique, 'restored it,' which he did at 
the expense of about twenty guitieas more 
for stone and labour, it j^roved a most 
fortnnate hit, for they sold U for the eilor- 
mous sum of , one thousand guineas! 
and iris noW at Ifiewby in Yorkshire. 
Ther late celebrated Charles townley and 
the lat^ Henry Bhmdell, Esqrs. were two 
of bib prine^^ customers for antiques. 
Mr. Nollekens' was likewise an indefati- 
gableinquirejr after terracottas, executed 
by the most celebrated sculptors, Michel 
Angela, John (fi Bologna, Piamingo, &c. 
The best of these he reserved fbr mmself 
until the day of His death. The late Earl 
of ^esborough, and the late Lord Selsey 
were much attached to Mr. Nollekens at 



Oiis time,-^ bufte greatest fHa^d ^9^ the 
late Lord Yarberough. For lfttirnob)^-i 
aian he executed many very^ ^onsldeirabie 
wovksiU'iikarble, for whidi he Tdolelved 
rao8t:'libei^l and limmiednite pajrnietti^ 
NolleJc^Bs^* who. Ufisfaed^ upon^att (^oea^ 
sionstoT'sav^e ev«ijf 'shflliiig'he possibly 
ewMi' ^^' succ«ssfUl m auothev toa** 
ncBuvM. He . actuallV socHei^dfld' as a 
smuggkr of,ililk stoctBft]gB,j|^bi^,'aild 
laoe ; his contrivance was truly ingenious, 
and perhaps it was-the first awe that the 
^ustom^ouae' officers had everl)een*'so 
tlkek'in. His method was* •Ais':'^ all 'his 
^astei busts 'beiiig holle^\kr, he 'siti^ed 
them full of the above articles, and tb^ih 
spread an ouiiidri coating of plaster at' the 
back aoioas; the Shnulders of each, sa that 
the baatii appeared Hke sofid ealgis: His 
DMde ofliviag^ea' at. Rome wsr'mMf 
fiHhy i he had rari :old woman, whb^ ar ii« 
stated. < 4i4 for him,* and she im so god^ 
a c«(^^ that lAie would often give, fafitiw 
dish lordiiiiier, which eost him 'd6 dwr^' 
than tlttseepenoet < Neariy oppof4t6 f^ 
my fedf ings,' he said, ' th^ lived a pork 
butchlvi .whj)»pttt out at his, door at the' 
end of the week, a plateful of what he 
called ciitfihgs, bits of skin, bits of gristle 
and bits- of fat, which he sold for two- 
P< ■ ' 
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her crew. 

Whilst dbmmainding'the same vessel 
off St. Domingo, Cajptain Coglilan had 
the good fortune to fall in with Uie French 
brig of war. Prudent : and though larger 
and 6arrj'ing more men and guns than 
tlie Renard, she struck without firing a. 
shot. On the French captam*s coming on 
board, and observing the comparative 
smallness of the Engnsfa vessel, to that 
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which he had.jnst ^ven isfpL^e coagmkM 
of, he with the ^aleat eootoeas lequeftted 
pen»ittioD to return to His ship^ uat ha 
miffhl try hb shiH in fis^ht; which of tawm 
Qaptaia CogUan latched at. He then with 
equal gravity soUoiled a eertifieate, say^ 
ing thai he had not aetod Qowardly.. 
Ci^iCawi CogUaft replied-*'^ No, I cannot * 
do ^at ; but I wiU give yon oooi that 
shall ^>ectfy you have 9ucied.prudeiHlf/*** 

^ NNOULAE OIRCf^MSTANCK. 

The following circnBtstance occurred 
to a 14r3.: Barrvy at the town of North 
Walsham, in tne county of Norfolk, in 
the year 1788, whilst* representing tbe^ 
character of Calista, in the Fair Penitent^ 
m a barn. In the last act of the tragedy, 
where Palista lays her hfoidtQii th» al^uUi>i 
the above actress, who i^yed the part, 
was suddenly seized ¥4th as ini^oluQlary 
flhudderiag.; she fell on the^taflOi and was 
msteatly conveyed to her 4od(i^f0» and 
during .the Bight her illness oon^ued^ hut 
the loUowiag d^, whwsuj&eiently reco^- 
veied to be, able* to converse,. she eent for 
the slage^keeper and anaoeHsly inqiiired if 



bejCQuld, tdlfftpm whpm pi^whence he^ro- 
euved the fkull , used the preceding iiight ; 
he replied, ".heprocured it from the wx- 
tpn,ff{ho.inforn^him it wasthe.skullof one 
N^orris, aplayer, who twelve years before 
w«3^ .buried (in an obsqure comer of the 
church-yard. That same Norris was 
this l^y *s first husband ; the poor Wotnan 
never recovered the shock ; she died in 
six weeks. . 

The announcement' of a new .|^i(?c^ai 
the theatre of Berlin, had excit^'awcli 
curiosity. A student, who had(W " 
day at* the priocipaldoor, rusW 
moment it was opened. " Now,',^ 
shame I** cried he^ on gaining r | 
of the interior, *f the house is fufl^g 
and yet^ by hi^avens, not a m^ 
has come in,'* 

ADAM AW EVft-AN BPI6RA». 

la the bef Inning was the word. ' ^ 
And Adam's voice the first wi^htm'; 
Bat Ere declared, When day Wtt«l>iut,*' 
* *Twa8 her Mrtlt-vlehtto h»re.tlM:litt.* 




Br our Saxon ancestor^) Verstegaii says this month was denominated WfiU*ih^t 
or wind-month, from the prevalence ef-h^h winds daring this season, which made 
it customary for Mariners " to shroud thea^^bnea at hiwie^ »Bd,t^«iv;e^p^/^ 5 '"~" 
(notwithstandyng the littlenesae of their the» msd voyages) utPJtU,^l4tt$teKi~' 
had bidden them well to fatre." Another histafiaiii€tajiQ9 that the Saxoi^ i 
month BIot«monath, from the circamstaQce of their storingt for winter pi^ov^ 
blood of tha cattle which they dew. Novafuber, by the Romanf , yfe% xec^,,.,^ 
ninth of the ten mot|ths which ^cons^u^ tJiue CU)i»uleaQ,,year i,. hvt ]Hheiu& calen- 
dar waa reformed by Numa Pompilius their secood king, who .addea^o M»9, W^^ 
Homulusthe two months Janu|ury and Februai^^ i|iattlfe4 the ej^ev^ntl^of^h^fi^elve 
which was commanded by him to comprise the year. This .moo^ appears,^ nave 
changed its name but. once, that onoe b<»n;, by tha ooi^maiidof Cpm^us^ ,w^o 
altered it to Exup^ratorius, which it retained no longer than the odiQus tyrant eXWlW' 
During this month, which waa considered under the pwtectjpn of Diana,, ?«erecelebra- 
ted by the Romans the following festivals and ceremonies. On ^hfe fiist tJ^K,^^ » 
feast in honour of Jupiter, when gjamfis .in the circle were. perform^, .Tiftliep- 
tunalia, a festival held in honouc of Neptune^ commenced on ^ fii^, an^tl^fi mj^ 
lasted during eight days. Arbours were,fon!ied on the baoks of th^ Tibefaip which 
the Romans diverted themselves. During this feast a bull was sacrificed to Neptune. 
The seventh w^is one of three d^s of the year .set apart for opening Uie temple, 
called Mundus Patens, within which a solenmlty was j)erformed Whenever the 
ceremony of opening this temple tooV pl/ice, the Romans believed that the Infernw 
Regions were opened, on which day they nev^er offered battle, it being considered 
unpropitious. On the thirteenth w» the Cosna Oipitc^a, a supper given to Ju- 
piter in the Capitol. With the Romans it \^ customarV to give entertainments on 
certain occasions to their deities, and to provide seats for them, and act with Ae 
same respect towards the repce^ntaiipn|i, of. their Go^Si ^ if tliey had been really 
honoured by their presence. Thisifeast^ which iif&»<camd also Lectistemium. was 
intended to propitiate their deities to preserve the chpp-Min pestilence and calamity. 
^When this entertainment took place, foreigners kpown or unknown were welcome 
to lodge in their dwellings, ana partake of their plenteous boards free of expence; 
all dissendons between parties on this occasion were healed, and liberty was granted 
to prisoners. The first celebration of this grimd festival of tfie Romans was observed 
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by order of the Dtmmyiri m tbrreiir 3S5, ^^Isr Hie fomutotiott^of Rome. On the 
fifteenth^ popular game^^ which fastbd tNree days^ began in the Circtis. The priests 
on the nineteenth had a solemn supper fn honor of Gybele. The Liberalia, or fiesli- 
vals in honor of Bacchus, were held on' the t^^nly-firrt. The celebration of these 
feasts were atlended not merely with the utmost gaiety, but with efveiy excess. Libai* 
tions of honev were poured out to the god; because he wais believed to have taught the 
use of it, and a he-goat was sacrificed to him, from these animab being eon^derdl 
destructive to the \^es. The Bacchae, or priests of the god, who ofBciatod at this 
ceremony, wore fawn-skins, and had their heads crowned with vine branches, carry- 
ing in their liands staves twisted with ivy, and perfomring the most ridiculous pos- 
tures. These festivals at last became so degenerate and licentious, that the Consuls 
Spurious, Posthumius, Albinus, and Quintus Martins Philippns, caused the observ- 
ance of th^ liberalia to be abolished. On the twenty-secoira, offerings were made 
to Pluto and Proserpine. The Brumalia began on the twenty-fourth, and larted hv 
severs] days. These festivals were celebrated, some writers assert, in honor of Bacchus • 
the title or die feasts was derived from Brnmos, one of his ancient names : and on 
the twenty-seventh, the mortuary sacrifices, in the Forum Boarium (the market where 
the oxen were sold) took place. 

Till the morning of the twenty-second of this month, the son is4n the sign Scorpio, 
on which day it enters that of Sagittarius. 

The month of November rarely, if ever, presents to us any other weather than 
such as is ctdculated to depress the spirits and create ennui ; its mominffs and evenings 
come to us wrapt in dense and chimng fogs, of a nature so impenetrable, as to My, 
till almost the middle of the day, the dispentog powers of the genial beiiras of Iho 
' son: bendes the dusky mantle that shortens the greasy diminished light of day, 
another nnpkasant sight meets the eye if you winder forUi into the late green fields 
durhig this monih cf gloam^ which produces the moM melaiMholy sensations, for no 
where can Uie admirer of nature turn without beholding the verdure nipped by the 
biting morning frosts, and scattered o*er with the leaves from the tall denuded trees, 
withered, shrunk, and dead, ^wbifli ii^voluaiariiy tunis your steps back again for 
home, sickened at tiie desolating sight, there to forget the drear scene, still green in 
OMBKHyy yoQ have been gazing qn, caused ,by the common enemy, 

«* Wiatef «ad i««gh we«L]ier«'* 

attud the social di«le crowded around the inv^oratmg firewskbw 

The bosmess which oecnpiesthe fnrmer's attention at this seasota, is the completing 
of his ploughing beftjre the frosts^ in^ wWl© thii employment is performing without, 
the busy flail is heard, filling the air about the homestead, with a pleasant sound, 
occasioned by the fast fidling strokes of the thresher within the well stored bam, 
which ever and anon h answered by the lond somids from the woodman's axe. 
These occupations. With the housing of the horses and cattle, the sending forth into 
the^lds the flocks of sheep to browse irpon tfee jiriey root, the destroyinsr of ant- 
hills, and the puttm^ the bees u»der shelter, for protection from the season's incle- 
mency, fbrm the principal featuves which distinguish November from the preoBding 
portions df the year. 

Having said thus much of this month of ^mental despondency," we must bid 
adieu to its characteristics ; but ere our account closes, we venture to introdoce to the 
attention of our readers a poetical ilkMfation of the practices which pleasured our 
forefathers on the day of Martinmas, (11th November) which we predict will not 
l^rove ttidnterestiag to dieir children*s children. 

It Is tiM itf •# M»rtlliMU«e» 
CuppM «f ate Blioiild fsteUe passe; 
What though Wynter has begunne 
To push down the Summer sonae. 
• To eor Are we ean betake 
And ei^y the enHcUiag brake. 
Never heediiweWy Dter's Dioe« 
On the day of MartUmasBe. 

When the daiUe tportes be donne, 
Vivad the nnwlet creese they mnne, 
Frentle-laddeB, and gaUaat Uades* 
Dancing with their gameiome maidea, . 
Till the DeUman, loud and soure, 
flhakeii his beU, and calls the hoare, 
Then farewell ladde, and fiurewell tasse, 
Toths mtrrr Bight of If artUnsisc. 
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THE GOLDSMITH of WSSTCHEAP. 

FoK the follawipg mteresting tale of the 
olden- time, we Are iD4ebticl to Mb. 
Ackxsman's spkndid Annyal and wel- 
<!Offie visitant, Thb Fo&gbt Mb Not, 
which we recomineiKl to oyr readers as 
deserving of their patronage ; they will 
not only find it internally rich i|i the 
elegances of art, but equally so in those of 
literatuce : we could take up more of our 
columns in descanting at full upon the 
great attractions of this volume, were it 
.needful^ but as it is our intention todevote 
a future number to the whole of th^e gems 
when they are publisl^, it would only 
be a futile aUonpt to '* gild refined gold/' 

At the close of the fourteenth cen-r 
tury, old London presented a noble 
and picturesque appearance. The eye 
was not then wearied with unbroken 
lines of brickwork, pierced fiillof . souares 
for windows ; but the streets displayed rows 
of lofty houses, lifting their sharprpoinled 
gables, adorned with many a fanciful and 

Vox.. 11. T 



grotesque device ; and the massive stone 
mansions of the superior class of ciMsens 
emulated Ihe castellated dwellings ot, the 
nobljBs of tlie land. And then, enriched 
with all the d^orations of gothic archi- 
tecture, arose the various religious esta- 
blishments, each with its fair chapel and 
spacious refectory, surrounded by its wide 
antd well-cultivated garden, and oversha- 
dowed by century-aged trees ; while, on 
eyi^ry side, the stately churches, with their 
pi^acled towers or tall airy spires, stood 
proud trophies of an era most unjustly 
termed barbarous^ 

On of the handsomest and most fre- 

Suented of the streets, at the period when 
le following tale commences (although 
its GoIdsmiUi*s-row, subsequently the 
boast of the old city, was>iot yet built)^ 
was Westcheap, tlie Cheapside of modern 
times. As the inhabitants were mostly 
dealers in delicate and costly commodities, 
being q^ercers, embroiderers, and gold- 
smiths, and as at this period too (1399,) 
according to the united testimony of aU 
contemporary historians, luxury bad at- 
tained a greater height than had ever 
been anticipated, *' alle exceedinge in 
45 
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gorgeous and costiy apparel, farre above 
Sieyr degre ; yeomen and grooms clothed 
in bilke, saten, and damaske, bothe doub- 
lets and gownes — and hadde theyr gar- 
ments cutte farre otherwise thanne it hadde 
beene before, withe broidered worke, 
ryche furres, and goldanythes work," 
as Master Robert Fabian sets forth; 
it is easy to imagine the splendid appear- 
ance of the different shops. Here, a mer- 
cer displayed to view damasks, satins, 
and velvets — even that costly fabric, for- 
bidden to all but the highest order of no- 
bilitv, *' cloth of gold ; *' and beside him 
the broiderer exhibited his hoods, girdles, 
purses, and ecclesiastical vestments em- 
bellished with the most delicate needle- 
work ; while the precious stores of the 
goldsmith, from the jewelled buckle for 
the head to the silver chain that fastened 
the long-peaked shoe to the knee ; from 
the postel-spoon given by the godmother 
to the Infant, to the large silver dish, or 
enamelled chalice, given by the noble to 
*' holy church," — all courted the admir- 
ing gaze of the passenger, from beneath 
the overhangmg penthouse of the low 
unglazed window. 



It was a stirring and a lively scene tlutt 
this street presented one autumn evening, 
between vespers and complin ; for there 
walked the city dame in bright coloured 
sweeping mantle, her gold-hafted knife 
and tabled purse hanging from her 
broad girdle ; and the city damsel vi!h 
silken kirtle and laced bodice ; and the 
sober citizen, warden perchance of his 
company, or common' councilman of his 
ward (proud offices in those early days,) 
wrapt in his sad-coloured long gown, 
and fingering with a kind of quiet osten- 
tation the well-filled velvet purse, or ad- 
justing the rich enamelled brooch that fas- 
tened his hood ; while, in that strangely 
grotesque dress, the silken long coat with 
hanging sleeves that swept the pavement, 
the tight party-coloured hose, and shoes 
which turned up " six inches at the end, 
and his hood worked with poppinjajt^ 
appeared the exquisite of the iourleenm 
century. Nor were the common peoj)le 
wanting. There, close beside the conduit, 
was a crowd of apprentices vociferously 
joining chorus to a ballad sung hyj 
green-coated minstrel, which ao^ 
with laudable patriotism that undoubted 
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fact^ in their estimation, that London was 
tlie first of cities, and her citizens the 
first of men. A little farther on, a more 

3uiet and elderly group surrounded ano- 
ler minstrel {or rather disour,) who 
stood detailing^ in a kind of monotonous 
recitative the prowess of Kmo^ Brut and 
his ver^r apocryphal ^descendants, from 
that ancient compendium of metrical his- 
tory, "The Chronikyl of Englande." 
Still farther on, mounted on the shop- 
board of one of his zealous disciples, a 
portly gray friar, with stentorian voice, 
and vehement action, recounted to ^ large 
and greatly edified auditory some outra- 
geous miracles from the life of his foun- 
der, St. Francis of Assisi, not forgetting, 
in the pauses of his long narration, to 
send round the bag for the contributions 
of the faithful. 

In the midst of this lively scene, two 
men closely wrapt in those large coarse 
cloaks which formed the common travel- 
ling dress of the period, and were often 
nsed for purposes of concealment, .ap- 
peared near the conduit, apparency en- 
gaged in deep conversation, and making 
weir way through the crowd in a manner 
that betokened either a haste which ad- 
mitted no delay, or a pride which brooked 
no opposition. Whatever were the cause, 
it was not without many an angry look 
and angry word that the multitude gave 
way ; atid the strangers, on their arrival 
opposite to the conduit, inquired of some 
or the apprentices, in a tone of command, 
where Arnold de Rothing resided. 

*' Two worthy personages to ask after 
^(^dsmiths t'* answered one of the 'pren- 
tices, irritated at the haughty manner of ■ 
the inquirer : *' and what do ye lack ? — 
an enamelled brooch, a jewelled thumb- 
ring, a forty^mark girdle to match your 
goodly mantles— d), lordings?" And a 
loud lac^h burst f^om his well-pleased 
companions. 

*' Nothmg but a plain answer to my 
question," retorted tne stranger peremp- 
torily. 

" Well, then, master questioner," sul- 
lenly re(|lied the 'prentice, " as Master 
de tlothing is not looked npon by his 
fraternity, I should like to treat him to 
two such goodly customers as ye. Yon- 
dor's his MHise, next to old Forster's, the 
mercer, who hath turned the white hart 
of King Richard into that spotted antelope 
in honour of our good King Henry, by 
cutting off his horns and collar and spot* 
ting hhn all over." 

*' Alas, the goodly white hart I" said 
the other stranger, in a suppressed tone ; 
but lew as was the qacnlation it did not 
escape the quick ears of the 'prentices. 



** Ay, my good master, no wonder ye 
lament for the white hart," cried one ; 
**ye ruffled in silks and damasks Uien, 
perchance, instead of your goodly man- 
tle ; but these days are gone, I trow." 

" Come on I " whispered the other 
Stranger. 

**Ay, on with ye!" cried the first 
'prentice, " with the malison of all true 
English hearts on ye and the white hart 
too \ — Up with your caps, boys, for King 
Henry of Lancaster, the friend of the 
commons, who hath driven pilling and 
polling clean out of the land ! Saint Mary, 
though, I should like to know what yon 
two scatterlings can want with de Rothing. 
An I had thought their pouches had been 
lined with rose-nobles, 1 had sent them to 
the Silver Unicorn." 

" Trust not to outside, Symond," re- 
plied his companion ; " ye may have lost 
your master two good customers : — see, 
there they go !** 

" Ay, there they go 1" responded a 
stem voice ; ''but the cunning shall be 
taken in his craftiness. "4 

As this was said in Latin, and as the 
valiant 'prentices were no " Latiners," 
the solemn denunciation excited not tlie 
surprise which was caused by the sudden 
appearance of the speaker, who was in- 
stantly addressed with every mark of the 
profoundest respect. He seemed to be a 
very old man ; yet it was not his white 
locKs or flowing beard that excited their 
spontaneous homage ; but his shaggy long 
coat, iron-shod stafi^, thelaige wallet, and 
high-crowned broad hat, bearing the es- 
cailop shell— each part of the appropri- 
ate garb of pilgrimage^^that causied the 
'prentices to gather round and pray a 
blessinsr from the holy man, whose weary 
feet had traversed many . a far-distant 
land, and who had, perchance, even be- 
held the deep blue skies, and breathed the 
^cy airs, of heaven-favoured Palestine. 
The pilgrim hastily pronounced a blessing, 
and proceeded onward, keeping his eyes 
steadily fixed on the two men, who now 
entered a shop, where the meagre show 
of ** vessayle of golde and sylvere " con- 
trasted most disadvantageously with the 
splendid appearance of its neighbours ; 
and, taking his stand opposite, he seemed 
as though he intended to keep watch un- 
til they should come out again : but it was 
in vain. The news that a pilgrim so ve- 
nerate in appearance was to be seen 
spread rapMly amon^ the crowd. The 
minstrel was left to finish his song alone ; 
the reciter of " Chronykil of Englande " 
was deserted by his auditors, even in the 
midst of his description of King Bladud's 
marvellous works at Bath ; and the portly 
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^ay friar found himself superseddd in 
bia fotaldon, — the fickle congregation at 
the first intelligence having scampered 
off, nothing doubting that they shbuH 
feast their eyes on some veritable relic, a 
tooth, or thumb-nail at least, of some 
wonder-working saint. Nothing of this 
kind did the pilgritia produce — no manrels 
nor niiracles h^ he to detail ; but, appa- 
rently yexed at being made the object of 
nnwisfaed^or attention, pronouticing a 
few words of counsel to the assembled 
throng, he disappeared from view so 
suddenly and so completely, that the 
populace, ever fond of wonders, were 
almost inclined to affirm that he had 
vanished away. 

jIThe great attraction removed, the 
throng, warned by the darkening twilight, 
and me ringing *of the complin bells, 
quietly took their way to their respective 
homes; and the heretofore crowded 
street was deserted, Fave by two or three 
prentices, who lingered near Amdld de 
Kothing's door, anxious agdn to see the 
two strangers ; but in vain ; so, marvel- 
ling what their errand might be, and de- 
termining not to rest until they knew 
somewhat about it, they reluctantly re- 
turned to &eir habitations. 

The foilowiog morning an nnwonted 
smoke was seen issuing from the work^ 
shop of the unfortunate goldsmith; his 
only assisttot seemed bustling about wil^ 
looks; of importance, and tire care-worn 
features tut de Rothing himself seemed to 
have assumed a more satisfied express 
sion. 

'' I shonld wonderfully Hke to -know 
^e meaning of all this," said the gohd- 
onith of file Silver Unicom to his ^pren- 
tice, *' for, an I find those two strangers 
ye told me of have given de Rothing a 
good order, I'll swhige ye soundly for 
your rudeness to them. Had ye been 
more mannerly, and told them the best 
of work could be done at the Silver Uni- 
com, perchance they might have c6me 
to the." 

" St. Mary ! a lik^ story, for such 
beggare to giVe an order," replied the 
•prentice :— *' two scattei^gs, forsooth, 
who were most likely some of the dis- 
banded Cheshire-mcln, and who, having 
mayhap but dne groat betweto them, 
wanted it changed into rose-nobles by 
the craft of multiplication, and so went 
to de Rothing'*— for this unlucky gold- 
smith, in addition to his o^rtrduble», 
had the misfortune to be addicted to the 
" beggarly pursuit of alchemy." 

" Ay, boy," returned the master, 
" see what comes of book-leirning and 



bdfig Wiset thim odrneighbotirs; h^ 
Master de RothiMg never read Latia, \tk 
had never been seeking, after new thingi, 
but, seeking after new things, be mm 
needs ^q abi^oad, and there must fiol 
out, forsooth, thiat the Lombard goM^ 
taiiths understand polishing^ and enamel- 
ling better than we — a tluug not to be 
thought of — and then must he seek to 
briilg a Lombard among us, e^to to our 
very hall* I knew it would be his ruin, 
and so it was." 

" Ay, traly," swd the 'prentice, " for 
none of the guild will even speak to him, 
and our Lady knows had I thought these 
men had brought an order, they should 
never have carried it to him. No, no; 
if Master de Rothing be so fond of out- 
landish men, let them help him." 

" They have helped him but scantily, 
it fieems," returned fhe master; ** for, 
mefiiinks, he must sodn'take up his lodg- 
ing in Ludgate. Soothly though, I'm 
sorry for S;^l]a ; she wai brought ap 
to difiWent expectations^ and a foirer or 
better nurtured damsel ye may not meet 
in a long summer's day. Well, boy, 
mind this one thing whatever else ye for- 
gel, fiever seek after book-learning, and 
never consoH with foreigners." 

" Thai will I," returned the 'pren- 
tiee. '* Samte know I had liefer ham- 
mer by the day than spell the Ghtis- 
iros8<*row for an hour, and far Mefer wel- 
Govie an ootiandis^ man witfi my dub 
than withniy kand." 

" 'Tiaa good fad> aftet all," toid the 
master, as he weniioiit^ " ay, 'tis a good 
lad^ for he speaks Ae a worthy ci- 
tizen. " 

Butt a few digrs pilased away, and t 
new marvel was {prepared for the wonder^ 
ing inhabitants of Westcheap. On de 
Rothing's shop-board^ lately so bare, 
were placed six gold diains ixA two ^- 
melled brooches, of such delicate wbrk- 
mtn^p that a rcAnctant tribute of ad- 
miration was extorted ev«n firoui the lips 
of the goldsmith of the Silver Unicoro. 
" *Tis mi excellent workman," said he, 
addressing tho alderman of the ward, 
who stood adihiring tliese beantifid spe- 
cunens of ^ye arte of ye goldsmythe ;* 
'' but, I marvel who gave him the 
o*der." 

^So do I," returned the aldemaa, 
" for de Rothing says they are quite un- 
known to hhn, but tiiey will bring the 
money and take them away to-night." 

The goldsmith of the Silver Unicom 
Went his way, determined to gife his 
'prei^e a pleasant taste of Ins cudgel, for 
his mdeness to men who seemed likely 
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U» prove such good customers, and the 
•tlderniaQ entered de Rothin^'s shop, to 
order a gold ohain of k similar pattern^ 
and a parcel gik salver. The poor gold- 
auniUi, overjoyed at this second piece- of 
good fortune, now l>egati rcaUy to. be- 
ueve that prosperity Was about to re- 
visit his fong deserted dwellings and 
with grateful heart reUimed thanks to 
Heaven. 

The same evening de Rothing, weaiied 
with the labours and anxiety of the day, 
had gone out to solace himself with that 
usual recreation of the Londoners at this 
Deriod, a walk in the ii^iacent fields, 
leaving his daughter SybiUa (their al- 
tered fortunes not permitting them to re*> 
tain a single domestic) in charge of the 
bouse. Suddenly there was a loud and 
peremptory knocking at the door, and 
SybiUa, cautiously opening it, perceived 
two men wrapt in large c(>arse mantles, 
^o inquired ifde'Rothing were within. 
The answer in the negative seemed 
Ifreactly to perplex them, but, after some 
conversation, carried on in too low a tone 
id enable her to hear a single Word, they 
€]emanded the chains i&nd the brooches', 
producing at the same time a purse, s6 
-well filled with tnat-k^ and nobles, that 
it might have purdiased the whole stock 
of the shop twice over. 

'*t would we could see Arnold de 
Jlethingi^' s^ the firfit, entering and 
closing the door, '* for our Errand brooks 
kio, delay, and the city is not the best 
place for us to sojourn in—'but what must 
%e do'f' continued he, addressing his 
companioii ; ittid ag&in they commenced 
a low end earnest conversation, from 
time to time casting their eyes on the 
groldsmi^'s daughtcnr, as though she were 
the subject of It. 

At length, counting out'the sum agreed 

Efor the chains mid ;forooehe9, and 
ag them in liis purse, me first spea3ci!r, 
/oice and taanner very different from 
his first address, said, '* W^l, young 
maiden, ye must lead a merry life here, 
ft>r ye have a goodly view of all the 
shows And ridings in Cheap. Didst see 
ib$ Sari of Ssdisbury last tournament f 
'tis said he went in gallant array — dost 
knowhimt^^ 

*^ In sQolh I do not : we have little plea" 
sure in Jdiists or ridings," was^the maiden's 
answer, surprised at the abfUptand Appa- 
rently unhnporttot ^u^on. 

''Dosi know the Duke of Exeter?— - 
the Earl of Huntingdon t-^smrely ye 
tarn know kith V*' 

" Ttuly, I know none of them save by 
same,** returned 6he. 

"if OF yoiBr father ? Surely so good a 



workman must have been often employed 
by them?" 

^' I know not whether my father know 
them, but they have never employed 
him," was her answer. 

*' Well, young maiden," said the first, 
resuming his comma,hdihg and haughty 
dr, " ye seem discreet ; so we must even 
leave our errand with you— now, mark 
it well: Bid de Rbthing maJce twelve 
gold rings, each enamelled 'with this de- 
vice.; a gauntleted hand stretched out, 
and around it this motto, ' pbest a 
FAYRE.* Now, bid your father keep 
counsel, and £^ow the riujgs to no one, as 
he values our favour ; for tell him, if he 
be careful to do our will, he shdl er^ 
Ion? see himself placed among the first 
of his fraternity. So remember, a gaunt- 
leted hand stretched out, and the motto; 

' PRBST A FATRE.' *' 

The speaker again closely muffled him* 
self in his cloak, and taking the airm of 
his companion, with a haughty step de- 
parted. With a feeling of curiositv she 
could not resist, SybiUa watcfa«d the 
mysterious strangers until they were lo?t ih 
the misty distance, when, turning round, 
she perceived an old man in the garb of 
a pilgrim close beside the door, apparently 
like herself anxiously ^zing after them. 

** Alas my fair maiden^ ye little know 
the danger that threatens 3rou," said he ; 
and his solemn melancholy tone struck 
ominously on her ear. 

** Danger?" replied she; "holy fa- 
ther, wherefore say ye so ? Surely heaven 
hath sent these ;nen to us ;" and she 
glanced an emphatic look at the heap of 
gold that gleamed with such tantalizing 
brightness on the board. 

*' Ah ! trust not to the red gold when 
it shineth,** continued he, in the same 
mild but solemn voice ; " and yet how 
shall I give ye such counsel, when I well 
know how much ye lack money ? Take, 
then, advice of me, and follow ^my 
bidding." SybiUa raised hereyes to thb 
face of the pilgrim, anxious to scan his 
meaning. There was nothing in the coun^* 
tenance that betokened dther fraud or 
tke^, while the kindly yet mournful 
expresuon with which he regarded her 
gained greatly on the feelings of one, 
who, though so youngs had alread;^ 
learned the bitter lesson, that friendly 
counsels and kind looks are seldoin be- 
stowed on the unfortunate. ** Now, be ' 
counselled by me,** he continued ; *• >e 
remember the twelve rings with the 
gauntleted hand, and the motto, ' prest 
A FAYRB.' *' The astonished drl started 
at these words : — how could me pUgrim 
have become acquainted with this ? The 
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door had been dosed die whole time the 
strangers were within, and they had 
spoken in so low a tone that it was utter- 
ly impossible for any one standing outside 
to have heard them. Apparently regard- 
less of her wonder, the old man went on. 
'' Now, bid your father make thirteem 
rings, carefully and secretly as they or- 
dered you ; let them be left in readiness 
for these strangers : then do j^ou take out 
the thirteenth, and convey it whither I 
dball direct. Now, take heed to this ; 



for them. Martinmas drew near^ and the 
short sunshine of de Rothing's prospects 
again became overclouded with fear. Ix 
now wanted but three days to the feast of 
St. Martin ; and collecting all the money 
he possessed, which, however, did not 
amount to half the requisite sum, de Ro- 
thing set out in the evening to endeavour 
to propitiate his chief creditor, and obtain 
a unher extension of the time of pay- 
ment. As though his mysterious visitants 
had watched for his absence, scarcely had 



for your father's safety depends on closely he departed, when they entered ancf de- 

followiuff m^^ advice : take strict heed ; manded the rings. Favoured in her pro- 

and the olessiog of Heaven be on you T* ject by the absence^f her fa^er, Sybilla, 

Astonished at the strange events of the securioe the supernumerary one, presented 

Bveuing, and absorbed in vague conjee- the twdve. 

tures of impending danger, Sybilla me- <^ We have more work for deRothing/' 

chanically bent her he^ and folded her said the first ; *' but he must closely keep 

arms to receive the pilgrim's benediction, our counsel, for there will be somewhat 



but when she raised her eyes he was 
gone. 

It was not with those feelings of de- 
light which his daughter had fondly an- 



of risk ; though what of that ? he shall 
be well paid ; and we well know what 
need he hath of money ; so bid him—** 
But here his arm was caught with an ex* 



ticipated that de Rothing, on his return, presaon of great anxiety by his compa- 



beheld the heap of gold ; for the vague 
news that some unexpected good fortune 
had befallen him had reach^ the quick 
ears of his creditors, rendering them dou- 
bly importunate for payment, while the 
one to whom he owe^ most had that 
evening threatened to send him to Lud- 

fate, tmless he repaid two hundred marks 
y the morrow of St. Martin, to which 
little more tlian a fortnight was now want* 
ing. With intense eagerness, therefore, 
even as the shipwrecked mariner seizes 
the rope on which his safety depends, or 
the dying man drains the chalice that is 



nion, and the unfinished sentence died 
away on his tongue. There was asain a 
low and earnest conversation ; at length 
producing his purse, the first speaker 
counted out a hundred marks, and push- 
ing them toward the astonished girl, said, 
''You see, my fair maiden, we can weU 
reward those who fulfil our bidding ; so 
tell de Rothing to be ready ; for ere long 
we shall need nim." 

The stranger departed, when, liketheiv 
evil genius compelled to track their fool- 
steps, or rather like some guardian spirit 
commissioned to watch over- the friend- 



to restore him to life and health, did the less goldsmith and his daughter, the pil 

friendless goldsmith listen to bis daugh- grun appeared. '' Follow my bidding, 

ter's account, and devoutly thank heaven fear not, and waver not," said he \ '' but 

that such good fortune had so unexpect- ere the bell summons to mqming service 

edly been thrown in his way. Davs to-morrow, take that ring to the chapel 

passed on; the furnace smoked; de Rotn- of St. Thomas on London Bridge ; stand 

mg was evidently busily employed, and on Uie right, beside the second pillar, and 

the neighbours looked anxiously for the give the ring to a man whom ye shall 

result, but in vain. see holding a white greyhound by a red 

}^-" Ye were right, Syipond," said the and blue leash. " 



goldsmith at the Silver Unicom ; *' de 
Rothing is at his old trade of multiplying, 
and wim his usual success, for we see no- 
thing but smoke." 

'* Well, whatever he be after, I'll find 
it out," replied the 'prentice. *' St. Mary! 



'Alas, holy father!" said SybiUa, 
** 'tis a perilous errand, and we are 
surrounded hj dangers; how can ye 
ensure our safety ?" 

" My fair girl, I could well show ye 
how your father's only securihr lies 



I shall never rest till I know who tliose following my counsel,'* replied he, ''but 

two men can be." It was in vain that, Imay^not — however, by this ye may judge 

in pursuance of this laudable intention, I know more, about your concerns than 

Symond, to the great loss of his master's ^ou or even your father. Ye know he 

time, was constantly standing at the door, is gone to old Fitz-Martyn to pray his 

or lingering about the conduit, hoping charitable forbearance for a few days ; 

that chance might again throw in his way now, that cunning old usurer will dismiss 

the two mysterious strangers. him with hard words and an utter refusal 

Two weeks had elapsed, the . thirteen — ^but afterwards, thievery night, will he 

rings were completed, but no one came send a' wondrous kind message, bidding 
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your father use his own convemence, and 
pay when he pleases. When ye find this, 
methinks ye will not fear to follow m^ 
counsel ;*' and then again repeating his 
directions, he retired. 

All came to pass precisely as the pil- 
grim had foretold ; and, f ufly determined 
strictly to foUow the counsel of one so 
much better acquainted with their affairs 
than herself, Sybilla, ere the thick dark- 
ness of a November morning had been 
wholly chased away by the struggling 
light, wrapped herself in her mantle, 
and quitting the house unobserved, took 
the back road to the bridge. Threadinff 
many an intricate passage, where the tall 
orernanging houses combined to prevent 
the admisaon of the little light already 
perceivable, and fording many a perilous 
stream, the united tribute of the neigh- 
bouring springs and the neighbounng 
sewers, she at length entered the beauti- 
ful litUe chapel of St, Thomas. It was 
empty, and taking her stand beside the 
second pillar, she anxiously awaited the 
airival of the unknown object of her 
ndssion. In a little time a man, leading 
a white greyhound by a blue and red leash, 
his hood drawn so closely over his face 
that but a very imperfect* view could be 
obtained of his countenance, entered from 
the door leading to the river. She pre- 
sented the ring, which the stranger nar- 
rowly examined, and commending her 
conduct, and assuring her that the danger 
which threatened her father, could only 
be averted by her giving him, from time 
to time, such information respecting the 
two mysterious visitants and their pro- 
ceedings, as chance may throw in her 
way, he departed, and Sybilla, with min- 
gled feelings of hope and fear, returned 
Dome. 

" By the shrine of St. Erkenwald ! 

ye get worse and worse, like the old 
woman's parcel-gilt spoon — Two hours 
only going into Pish Street, ye losel I** 
Mras the Siuutation of master Denny of the 
Silver Unicom to his 'prentice a few 
days after. ** St. Mary ! but PU swinge 
ye soundly." 

*' Not so fast, good master," answered 
Syinond, too well accustomed to his mas- 
ter's objurgations to feel them very 
keenly, and well aware that on this occa- 
sion ne brought a su£Bcient excuse to 
hold him harmless in the cargo of news 
which he thus proceeded to produce— 
♦' St. Mary ! but methinks you should 
give me a cup of clary, or a cup of char- 
neco, master, for all* the news I've got 
to tell you : here was I ready to come 
back fuU an hour ago, walking along 
Comhill ' in the peace of God and the 
king,' as the petitioners say, when behold 



you, methougfat I caught a glhnpse of 
those two men ; so I ran after them, and 
got close behind them ; and sure enough 
in they went to de Rothing's— but who, 
think ye, went in after?*' 

" Sweet Lady ! if lean tell," replied 
the .master; his ^ort-lived anger all eva- 
porated at the very thought of some won- 
derment ; " so let's have it ?" 

**Why, there, creeping along in the 
dark like a bat, came old Fitz-Martyn, 
and the door opened, and in he went ; so 
there I stood outside, wishing 1 could get 
in, somewhatlike the knight in the don- 
jon : only he wished to get out : so, after 
a while, as I could hear nought, and as 
my eyes cannot pierce through thick walls, 
I went over to master Twyford's ; and 
sure enough there was' Martin, that tall 
'prentice of his, on the look out also. 
' Symond,' saith he, "tis a mad world 
we live in ; ye mind how old Fitz-Mar- 
tyn quarrelled with Master de Rothing, 
and now he swore by the holy rood, and 
St. Peter and St. Paul, that he would 
clan him up inLudffate to keep Christmas?' 
' Truly I do,' said I ; « for 'tis as well 
known as' Bow steeple.' ' Y^ell, now, 
look you,' saith he ; ' this same old Fitz- 
Martyn hath lent him now another two 
hundred marks, and told my master to- 
day that he would (lend h im three times 
as much more. But there are' strange 
doings over yonder, without question or 
lesing,' quoth he. * Do you see yon man?' 
so out I looked, 'and as the moon gave 
some little light, I saw some one stand- 
ing, methought, dressed like a pilgrim, 
* He yonder is always prowling about,' 
quoth he, ' and I would give my best 
kersey jerkin to know wherefore. More- 
oyer,' saith he, ' de Rothing hath had the 
two quarries of glass in the best room put 
in, and the cracked one mended, and hath 
ordered a scarlet in-grain kirtle for his 
daughter, and a sad-coloured gown for 
himself, and spoke somewhat about 
hangings.' " 

** Our sweet Lady be gracious I" eja- 
culated master Denny ; *' it must be 
through the craft of multiplication — ay, 
that it must — or he would never have 
turned old Fitz-Martyn into a friend. I 
would I had a notion of it ; for saints 
know I'd soon lay aside tongs, hammer, 
and graver." 

*' No, no," replied Symond, '* 'tis not 
by multiplication. We 'prentices think 
he is making goldsmith's work for some 
outlandish people, for he but yesterday 
bought fifty marks worth of fine gold. 
'Tis no good that he is after, for nobody 
can see aught he does ; well, we'll keep 
close watch on him> and observe what 
comes to pass." 
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. NotwithstanifiDg all' the efforts of de 
Rothing's neighbours to discover his oc- 
cupation, his affairs were (still wrapt in 
impenetrable mysteij, and Christmas drew 
near ; not in the quiet and almost niiper- 
ceived manner in which it now steals upon 
us, but in all that preparation and solemn 
observance becoming a festival, which 
beyond every other our forefathers de- 
termined 

That it in golden Ittters thenld be let 
Amoog the high tides (ay, highest) of the ca- 
lendar* 

And with a lighter heart and less care- 
worn countenance did de Rothiug anti* 
eipate the holy tide, and by many little 
domestic arrangements did he give proof 
to his marvelling and suspicious neigh* 
hours that bitter and hopeless poverty 
was no longer his lot. 

**Here, girl," said he, entering the 
roopa where Sybilla, with tnany an anx- 
ious thought that would not be banished, 
sat beside the cheerful hearth, engaged 
In the homely labour of the distaff; 
**here, girl,** throwing a purse on her 
lap, *< blessings on tha saints! I'm a 
free man again, all my debts paid, and 
somewhat to put in the coffer, so lay 
aside your distsiff, and brin^ forth your 
gittern, for Master Fitz-Martyn and I 
will take a cup of clary together, and 
have a merry evening; and ye shall 
don your brave new kirtle, Sybilla, at 
Christmas; and methinks we must get 
new hangings," glancing a look at 3ie 
faded and moth eaten tapestry. " Ay, 
we will not do as of yore, blessings on 
the saints ! why, good Master Fitz-Mar- 
tyn, methinks I seem raised from the 
dead.** 

While the joyful goldsmith, released 
from that heavy pressure of poverty and 
anxiety which for so many years had 
bowecf him down, was thus giving utter- 
ance to his grateful feelings, the old 
usurer, with the eye of a basflisk, kept 
alternately watching his host and his 
daughter, and starting at even the lightest 
sound ; while Sybilla, laying aside the 
distaff, took up her long relinquished git- 
tern, and, with a mind filled with melan- 
choly, though vague, foreb6(hngs, com- 
menced the following song : — 

Dost thou ask what life can be t 
Sobthly, well 1*11 answer thee : 
Tis a coil of Joy and sorrow. 
Smiling eve, and cloudy morrow j 
A changeful web to fancy's sight, 
With warp of black and woof of white ; 
A chaUce strange, commingling still 
Sweet and bitter, good and ill s 
Or, likenest, an April sky, 
When swift the passing shadows fly. 
And now is darkness, now is light. 
And the sunbeam glaoceth bright; 



Tlien a daxircluiid sailed on. 
And (he golden l%ht is gone :— 
Snch is life to thee and me. 
Such hath been, and so will be. 

" Grammercy, gkl ! but that song liRcs 
me not,*' interruptwide Rothing, *' though 
soothly, 'tis true enough ; but we inuA 
have somewhat merrier, and more siiifed 
to Christmas, to merry Christmas. Qdttb^ 
pledge me. Master Fitz-Martyn, t6^ a 
merry Chrktmas ; and Sybilla wiU sihg 
us somewhat more pleasant:" Again 
Sybilla tuned her gittem, and, with feel- 
ings little suited to her sorig, coniinenced : 

Tis merry, tis metry, In blithe spring- tide. 
When flowers are blooming on every side ; 
And the hawthorn buddeth, ^nd skiesare cl«ar. 
And all things rejoice in the mom pf ihe year v 
And knights and fair dames to the tourney 

ride i 
>Ti8 merry, ay merry in bUthe spring-tide. 

*Tis merry t ay, merry, in summer hoiirs, , , 
For brighter the sky and sweeier the flowen^. 
And with hound and horn, and.mtckle glee. 
The hunter hies to th^ greenwood tree. 
Chasing the hart 'mid his lea^y bowers ; 
Tis merry, ay, merry. In summer hours. 

And merry it la when autumn sere, 
Cometh to tell of the closing year, 
When the joyful villagers' gladsome din 
Telleth the harvest is gathered in, ^ 
And the vintage Is ripe— though frosts appear : 
Tis merry, ay, merry, in autumn sere. 

But merry^ most merry, when winter's sno^ 
Spreads his mantle of white on the plain* 

bdow, - 
For then b the midnight minstrelay. 
And the wassail-bowl decked with cared and 

glee 5 
Ay, merriest, when yule-logs blase clear and 

high. 
For sport^loving Christmas draweth nigh. 

^"Lady Mary! what noise is that?** 
cried de i^othing, starting- up. " Be not 
fearful,** replied Fitz-Martyn, at the 
same time moving toward the door with 
a quicker step than his bent and feeble 
figure might have warranted. Ere he 
reached it, however, a party of men-at- 
arms rushed in and seized the unfortu- 
nate goldsmith. 

" What means this 1 on what charge 
am I taken ?** cried he, lookins with ter- 
rified wonder at the well-anaed company 
that now filled the room. 

" What charge, you scatterling, and 
disgrace to our good city ?** returned their 
leader : '* is it not for imagining and com* 
passing the death of the king — ay, for 
jiigh treason t" {To be continued.} 



CHANGE OF DRE3S. 

Of yore, it was the fadiion, on the 4tage» 
For men in women's dresatapjlay thdrparts) 

B ut no w a just reversion is the lf^S9^ 
And many a fair one in the breecbea ita'rit. 

P. 
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cm 8BBINO AM UNFOKTONITE 
OBPHAN A8LEKP. 

(Fw the Olio.) 

Soft is thy tleeping. 

Thou image of rest ! 
Bat, sad is the weeping 

That lurlcs In thy breitC I 
When thy sleep shall forsake thee, 

How sad wilt thoa seem I 
When the jnorn shall awake thee, 

And end thy calm dr^tte 1 
Oh! better fbr feeling 

To' weep o'er Its #ctes I 
Than, its sadness conceaitng. 

To sink in repose ! 
For the.fuUcnp of Sorfotr, 

While shaken mnsC drip } 
But if still, then, to-morroir. 

Comet full to the lip I 

Oh t better to wsrr6m 

Than, cheated, to sleep, 
To wake on the morrow 

More sadly to weep ! 
For, the potion once nisted, 

Todrinklanbpain, 
Bnt, if left, the taste, wksted, 

Must come oVr again. 
When the darkness of mbaniing 

By slnml>er's felicTed, 
It more darkens the morniBg 

To those who 're bereaved : 
Oh 1 the winter's least dreary 

When dreary all through; 
For, wlien days shine out cheery, 

Its darkness we ru« I 

Oh I still as thou 'rt seeming. 

There's that in thy heart 
WiU burst through thy dreaming. 

And mis'ry impart : 
'Tin the loss of each blfeUsing 

On earth that is giVen } 
rris thy memory confessing 

How sad thou art rivfen 1 
Soitte adgel shodld take th«e 

Where fuU is the bliss } 
And in heayen awake tbee 

By thy fond parents' kiss ! 
For this world has no treasure 

To gladden thy hx&n % 
Oh I thy only pom pleasure 

Is to slomb^ as now ! 

R. JAKMAN. 



DANTK AND_POLLOK. 

(For the Olio,) 

• When Homer and Virgil, in the two 
greatest poems of antiquity, had collected 
all the mythology, and intellectual gran- 
deur of the classic world, there remained 
but little else to the poets of sufbsequent 
ages, but an imitation of those two great 
models ; the reign of Pericles in which 
Euripides, Sophocles and Plato flourished, 
may be compared with the Augustan era, 
when Cicero, Virffil, and Horace reformed 
the literature of their country ; — these 
"writers were at length succeeded by nu- ' 
merous hnltators wno^ fike the disciples 



df the Atonndriloi gldiddl> iMilitded the 
abohcidn of knowledge by thek servile 
imitation of the works of genius. 

The subsequent dissohitioB of the Ro- 
Aan Empire produced an interregntnn in 
literature, which eiisted till Boeaccio aad 
Dante again iUumined the western worid 
bv the revival of letters, and die triumph 
of genius was constimmated by Aiiosto^ 
Tasso, and Mendni ; it waff not till this 
period, when the crusade had attained its 
splendour, and changed the destiny of 
nations, that epic poetry assumed its for- 
mer grandeur; fox, however fatal that 
event might have been to the political 
improvement of the western world, there 
had never been a revolution in the affairs 
of men, the action and object of which 
were better adapted to the senius of epic 
poetry ; the reli|;ious enthusiasm of a 
pneopie, who beheved themselves sanc- 
tioned by~Heaven in efiecting the extir- 
Eation of a pagan empire, whose monarch 
ad reared the standard of superstition 
upon the sanctuary of their Christ, was 
a subject of sUCh immediate infportance, 
and so original in its nature, that when 
described by Tasso an era in literature 
was produced, which added to the classic 
genius of Greece and Rome the romantic 
thivalry of an a?e so adventurous. 

It is obvious that the long absence of 
political revdlution, which superseded the 
completion of the crusade, mi|;ht have in- 
duced Dante to have selected for the theme 
of his song the terrors and delights of im- 
mortality ; and which subject, siterwards 
adopted by Milton, is now the general 
theme of the poeU of the present day. 
Originality of action, which is the first 
principle of universal poetry, not being 
so easily deduced from the physical world, 
Ae greater attention has been directed to 
the mysteries of time and eternity, and the 
first who selected their attributes was 
Dante ; and although the splendour of his 
poetry has been equalled^ none have dis- 
played .a greater conception in their de*- 
lineations of metaphysical existence.-— 
Milton confined himself to biblical autho- 
rities, and all his descriptions, however 
grand or great their prototypes, are still 
to be found in the Scriptures ; Dante leads 

}rou into the regions of immortality, aod^ 
ike the sorceress, unfolds to your view 
each particular scene, whether of tdrture 
or happiness, — ^he describes for What ac- 
tions men were thus punished or rewarded, 
and mourns with the sorrowful and re- 
joices with the happy, 
k In ** The Course of Time," a less num- 
ber of classic references and scriptural 
personifications are to be found Iban in 
the '^ Paradise Lost;" the author has 
rested more upon his own unagination 
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Ihin the bard of hell and beartti, and not 
restricted his genius by the frequent adap- 
tation of scriptairal imagery; and although 
he has not so generally imparted that air 
of truth and terror to his characteristics 
of vice and virtue^ that is every where so 
prominent an ezcdlence in Dante, he has 
equalled, if not surpassed him in poetic 
creation ; indeed there are few instances 
of more splendid poetry than his opening 
lines:— 

Hold my right hand. Almighty! and me teach 
To itrike the lyre^ but »eldom stnick, to notea 
Harmonious with the morning iitars, and pure 
▲a thoae by sainted bards and angels sung, 
Which wake the echoes of eternity } 
That fools may hear, and tremble, and be wise 
Instructed, listen of ages yet to come* 

It might be difficult to suppose an idea 
conld be more grand or effective than that 
inferred from the fifth line. It will be 
also perceivable that he has adopted the 
phraseology of Milton — 

me teach 
To strike the 1 



to whom such a construction was peculiar 
as ** him the eternal hurl'd.*' This mode 
of placmg the accusative case before the 
verb is one of the most philosophical 
idioms of the Latin language. 

The following description of **the worm 
that never dies," may rival competition 
with the C^rbere of Dante. 

— how shall I describe 
What nought resembles else my eye hath seen} 
Of worm or serpent kind it something looked. 
But monstrous with a thousand snaky heads. 
Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wnith ; 
And with as many Uik that twisted oat 
In horrid rcTolution, tipped with stings } 
And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped. 
And breathed most poisonous breath, had each 

a sting. 
Forked, and long, and yenemous, and sharp ; 
And in its writbings infinite, it grasped 
Malignantly what seemed a heart, swollen, 

black. 
And quivering' with tortnre most intense. 

Dante thus describes Cerberus, which 
was shewn to him by Virgil, in one of the 
regions of the Inferno. 

C6rbero, fiera, crudele e diversa, 
</on tre gole. caninameate latra 
Sorrala gente cbe quivi 6 sommersa. 

Oil occhi ha vermigli, e la barba unta ed atraj 
E*l tentre laigo, e unghi&te le mani, 
OraAa gll spirti, gli scudja ed isquatra, 
Quando si scorse C6rbero it gran ?ermo, 
Le bocche asperse, et mbstrocci le sanne : 
Non ay6a membro che tenesse ferroo. 

Some admirers of Dante would think 
such a picture of terror as that described 
by Pollok inadmissible ; although there 
,are frequent passages to be found in the 



Inferno, winch indicate a taste no leas re- 
fined than that evinced by Maturin, who 
so painfullv minutes the gradations of 
human suffering ; the description^ of the 
tortures of the Alctrymists, '* dai capo a 
piS di schianze maculafi," is by no means 
less repulsive, than the eztravaffancies of 
either Maturin or Lerois. Doubtless, the 
Cerberus of Dante suggested the idea to 
Pollok, although he has not evinced any 
servile imitation of the original. The ex- 
pression '* diversa," indicating the multi- 
farious form of Cerberus, is splendid, and 
at once displays the conception of the poet, 
although our author has depicted his per- 
sonification with much terror, he has not 
displayed the conciseness of Dante, who 
represents so much in a single line^- 
*' Graffia gli spirti gli scuoja ed isquatra," 
displays at once the destructive cruelty of 
Cerberus — the simple beauty of " non 
avea,*' &c. (and not a lunb of him but 
moved^ is equalled by the expression 
" writhings infinite." 

The description of " Eternal Death," 
though very different to any creation of 
Milton or Dante, cBsplays a conception 
truly grand — 

out it thmst a dart that might have 



made 

The knees of terror quake, and on it hung. 
Within the triple barba, a being pierced 
Through soul and body both. 

The most objectionable part of the poem, 
is that in which virtue is represented as 
waUring in hell, and who the poet says, 

— — — Arom its own esaentlai beama gave 
Light to itself, that made the gloom more dark. 

The situation of virtue is somewhat ludi- 
crous ; and the idea of '' giving light to 
itself " is not original ; the same expres- 
sion is frequent among the Italian poets, 
and has since been adopted by Shelley and 
Moore '' she moved in light of her own 
making ;" and 

■ it moved 

In the light of iu own loveUness- 

Pollok adduces many splendid personi- 
fications of virtue and vice ; but had he, 
like Dante, given them a ** local habita- 
tion and a name,'* and not delineated theoa 
as abstract beings, which can have no 
relation with mortality, he would have 
imparted an additional lustre to the whole 
poem. Virtue may be described in all 
the glowing imagery of poetry, and be 
still iocapable of inculcating amoral prin- 
ciple. When we are convinced that the 
creation is too finely wrought to have 
existed any where but in the reverie of 
.the poet, as a poetical fiction alone it de- 
mands our admiration, for that which has 
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no physical exiiteikce cannot affect tba 
understanding or promote virtue. It is in 
this obsenrance that Dante stands unrival- 
led ; he everywhere combines truth with 
mndeur, and the mind recognizes a pro- 
bability in his descriptions. He does not 
exhibit virtue or vice as fictitious person- 
ages, but represents all the attributes of 
the one harmonised in the celestial 
Beatrice, and all the gradations of the 
.other displayed in personages who had 
been famihar to the world : ambition is 
personified in Capaneo^ and tyranny in 
Dionysius, However splendid may be 
the paradise of Milton, its pillars of sa- 
phire and gold, and its gorgeous struc- 
tures are not believed to exist any where 
.but in the conception of the poet ; while 
that of Dame Is described in a manner so 
simply grand and comprehensible, that it 
is imperative the greater preference should 
be ffiven to that poetry which affects the 
, understanding, rather than that which 
delights the senses : the poet simpl3r de- 
scribes heaven as that place which divinity 
illumines more than any other, and Aat 
the human mind cannot comprehend its 
attributes :— 

ftiM« 

Nostra InteUetto tl profonda Unto 

Che retro la mem6ria non pad ire* 

Notwithstanding the comparative in- 
feriority of Pollolc to Dante, m giving to 
virtue and vice poetic attributes, rather 
than a personification with mortality, he 
greatly resembles him in the minor oeau- 
ties of language and expression. Dante 
beautifully apostrophises Homer — signer 
deil* altissimo canto. The description of 
the poet by PoUok— 

He from descending, stooped to touch 
The lofUeit thought ■ — 

and it would be impossible to find a more 
beautiful appellation than that which he 
gives to Dante himself — 



- darker than aught 



Thathe, the bard three yisloned,! darkest saw. 
The following animated description of the 
poet is worthy the graphic pen of its pro- 
totype : — 

And In the silent riglls of the night. 
When uninspired men reposed, the bard 
Ghastly of countenance, and from his eye 
Oft streaming wild unearthly fire, sat up. 
And sent imsgination forth, and searched 
The £ar,and near, heaven, earth and gloomy 

hell. 
For fiction new, for thought, unthoughtbeforei 
And when some curious rare idea peered 
Upon his mind, he dipped his hasty pen. 
And by the glimmering lamp, or moonlight 

beam 
That thro* his lattice peep'd, wrote fondly 

down 
What seem*d in truth imperishable song. 

t Alluding to his three visions, called L*In« 
femo, Pargatorio, and Paradiso. 



There l« 'tomefimefi a gloom of i 
thropy in his language that we should be 
willing to think an assumption; Byron 
has bom often instanced as the prince of 
misanthropists, and from many passages 
in this poem, we perceive that the author 
has adopted tiie same opinion. It has fre- 
quently happened that the character of this 
illustrious individual has been considered 
with too great a reference to the nature of 
his poetry ; misanthropy is less the attri- 
bute of mortality than the fdgned assump- 
tion of men of genius ; and it may be to 
this circumstance that we must attribute 
the possession of the foUowing poetical 
lines, descriptive of the ' victim of dis- 
appointment' — 

he as some atom seemed, wtdeh Ood 
Had made superfluously, and needed not 
To build creation with t but back again 
To nothing threw, and left it in the void 
With eyerlasting sense that once it was, 

" The Course of Time" displays 
throughout a vein of poetry and a gran- 
deur of conception truly original, but it 
is not likely ever to become so popular as 
" Paradise Lost," or the " Divina Corn- 
media." Although the genius of Dante 
and Milton was not appreciated by their 
contemporaries, it is not to be inferred 
that Pollok will also attain the meridian 
of popularity in some future ag[e. To 
Dante as to Milton he was equal m point 
of poetic genius, but was less acquainted 
with the constituents of universal poetry. 
In ** The Course of Time" there is no re- 
gular action displayed^ and but little hu- 
man interest created ; the author has care- 
fully avoided eveiy classic allusion or 
local reference : it is a production isolated 
from the various species of poetry, whether 
epic or didactic ; and however great the 
peniusof the author might have been, his 
madvertence to the more dramatic prin- 
ciples of poetical composition will bereave 
him of that extensive popularity his ta- 
lents would have demanded. It was in 
this combination of art and •genius that 
Dante became superior to every poet that 
had existed ; he represents to the reader a 
perfect and complete action, and emplo]^ 
no similies but those which have their 
origin in nature, and delineates no scene 
of terror which is not capable of exciting 
emotions in the human breast. — G. M. B. 



CRIPPLED JEMBfY. 

(▲ STRBBT CIBCULAR.) 

(For the Olio. J 

London's proud city's highly famed 

By AUen— Msitland-^towi 
The croolced, crippled, hslt, and nudm'd, 

Ihiite to keep it so ( 
For, day by day, their merchandise 
Is vended in the—* London Cries.' 
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. The cteppen in the tteep\B, 

So Jemmr, by hts moTemeatt shocks 

The fceliBgs. of tiie people, 
As he In Crateh-ed Frtueeadi-diiy 
Piirsnw the ' Cona4er In his vfiqr.' 

Bis feet sre totred, one eye is petch'd, 

HI* fftee Is wan «]|d wlsen : 
Uke a cs«Md hot Us poQ Is ^Mch^d 

With glttw'd*hai nrely tlsen j 
Bis only * Usve'i in his Ug/ 
Which rnns the more he stands,— to beg. 

UkB 6ietBa%^8ailth, ha matches ssakoi. 

Which ILare.away with H»eed } 
And for hU brimstone fees he takes 

To aid Ids tramp-led creed : 
Though Nataie's form*d his figure lame» 
B««tcaUy faloes— WaT* 



A promontory wen in prime 

Stands h)gh vpon his chin j 
Bis dial nose points ent of time. 

As time hie cheek points in : 
Gould Jemmy reign in civic state 
He*d hold his • Guild* at— Olripple*gate. 

While fashion wanes, while health declines. 

And yoQths and plcasnres fade, 
migrimrllke Jemm> coarts his shrines. 

Making a good crus*ade } 
And when the sun descends the west. 
Then down goes Jemmy down to reit. P. 



THX WABBIOB*S SONO. 

(va«M TU VBBNCB.V 

The star of night, with placid Ugbl, 
Is looking on the tents of France ; 
Without the camp, a valiant knight 
Thos sings, as resUng on his lance : 
Tly, sMphyrs, joyous sephyrs fly. 

Tell to my faithful love my Btofy« 
And tay I bear me gallantly 
For Lore and Glory. 

At morning's light full many a^ knight. 
In martial order wiUa4vaoce, 
And if I perish In tbe^ght, 
I*U perish, grasping tight my l|ince ; 
Then zephyrs, joyous zephyrs fiy. 

Tell to my eonowing love my tUorr, 
And say in battto-Aeld I die 
For Love and Glory. 



INDIAN COi^l£$PONDENGE. 

ORIGIMAL LSTTBR FROM A PUMOIT AT 
UBCBICA^ HINDOOSTAN. 

To the Holible. 
Sib, 

I very poor servant most humbly beg 
leave to inferm your honour, that I have a 
greatist sorrow for no obtamed any good 
message by the order letters, since you 
have set off for that ^[uarter^ but in your 



* iThe 'original of this song was a great fa* 
vourite in the French impefial army. 



IdndscM I pecfonn thai tey oa pleisid, 
wheva yoa nawe jppoiBted me of ue courU 
to tke Pimdit's dmce, at Bordwui, aad 
for that is no leisure me. Hiereforel am 
nn^>le to go to visit your feet, for the fes- 
tivals court is over^ ^and I arrived for the 
worships of images at home, and for those 
performing will stay in house a Umbica, 
to the 5 mvemfier. You are. Sir, Right 
Honourable, nc^le esceUency, jMMirloid- 
ship ; and I am a certain refugee unto 
▼our feet, and is expected that yoa mmt 
be pleased to honour me by ^ writiiie 
orders, with all good newses, and Ym 
health of body. I am. Sir, 

Your a true very poor senrant, 
Jazincle P^ihad Neray rotea, 
Behtacfaarige Pundit. 
The Ist October, 1823. 
Umbica, near the Golna. 



SINGULAR PHRASES. 

Gwahr-Merched, — ^A payment or floe 
made to the lords of some manors upon 
the marria^ of their tenants* daughters, 
or otherwise upon their committuig the 
act of ineontinency. 

f^HaiUWwkFolk, (Holy-workfolk.) 
jPersons who hold -lands for the service of 
repairing or defending some church, or 
sepulchre. 

Half'tongue.-^A jury impanelled m 
A cause where a foreigner is a party. 

Hayy is derived ftom the Saxon hape, 
a hedge; a net to catch rabbits m; an 
inclosuFe; a forest or parlc fenced 
with rails ; hence to 4anee the Hay, is 
to dance in a ring^ 

Hobbleri.'^Men, who bv their tenures 
were obliged. to maintain a lit^e light nag 
for certifying any invasion towards the 
sea-side ; certain Irish Jtnights, whojserved 
as light-horsemen upon bobbies. 

Hu88<eUng'peopie, were formerly con- 
sidered as communicants at the sacra- 
ment. 

Jetci* Eart. — ^A spongy substance 
growing about the root of an elder tree. 

Lep and L<tce, — In the manor^of 
Whittle in Essex, is a custom that everv 
cart which comes over a part thereof, 
called Greenbury, pays fourpenoe to the 
lord of the manor, except 4t be a noble- 
man's cart. P. 



HATRED OF XHB NOBMAITS. 

In the beginning. of the Gonqueroz's 
reign> the rancour of the English towards 
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the new-come Normans was such, that 
finding them single in woods^, or retnote 
places^ they secretly murthered them, and 
the deed-doers could never be discovered ; 
whereupon, it was ordained, that the hun- 
dred wherein a Norman was found slain, 
and the murderer not taken,' should be con- 
demnedto pay to the king £36, or £26 ac- 
cording to the quantity of the hundred. 

BXTRACT PROM A SBRMON OP BISHOP 

LATIMBR, PRSAimBD BSFORB BDWARD 

VI. A.D. 1549. 

" There was a Bishop bf Winchester*, 
in King Henry Vlth's days, which King 
was but a child, and yet there were many 
^ood acts made in his childhood, and I do 
hot read that they were broken. This 
Bishop v?as a great man bom, and did 
hear such a stroke that he was able to 
shoulder the Lord Protectoff. Well, it 
chiittced, ihat the Lord Prbtector and he 
Ml out,ahdthe Bishop would bear nothing 
mt all with him, but played me the Satra- 
pa, so that the iRegent of FranceJ was 
fain' to be sent for, from beyond the seas, 
to set them at one, and to go between 
them. Pot the Bi^op was able to buckle 
with the Lord Protector, as he was witfi 
him. Was not this a good prelate? He 
shoufd have betn at home, preaching in 
his diocese in a -tearrian. This Protector 
was so noble and goodly a mau^ that he 
was called of every man, the good Duke 
Humphrey. He kept such a house, as 
never was kept since in England, without 
any enhancing of rents, I warrant you, 
or any such matter. And the Bishop for 
standing so sttty by the matter, and 
bearing up the order of our mother, the 
holv church, was made Cardinal at Calais, 
and thither ^e Bishop of Rome sent him 
a Cardnial*s hat. He should have had a 
Tyhum tippet, a halfpenny halter, and 
all such proud prelates. These Romish 
hearts never brought ^ood into England. 

*' Upon this^ the Bishop goeth me to 
the Queen Margaret, the King's wife, a 

Eroud woman and a stout, and persuaded 
er,that if theDnkewerein such authority 
still, and lived, the people would honour 
hiip more than they dm the King, «id 
the King should not be set by ; and so, 
between them, I cannot tell now it came 
to pass, but at St. Edmund's Bury^ in a 
parliainent, the geod Duke Humphrey 
was smothered." 



SIR TttOUAS IfORB. 

This unfortunate <kaight was the moat 
inconsistent of roea : though formed for 
family life, he could drive his wife to 
elope by his imprudent sarcasms ; aad^ 
though said to be humane by nature, be 
could attend for hours on the agonies of 
a gentleman (James Bainham^ whipped 
and tortured on suspicion ot heretical 
prmciples. When we add to thoie tmita, 
that in Parliament he bad, as speaker, 
shown himself one of the most profligate 
tools of Henry's despotism, we «hcdl per- 
haps think that his learning and wH 
have most stran^ly fascinated the his- 
torians of his penod. Sir Thomas More 
would have tidcen the oath,t might he 
have altered the wordmg of it a Uttle, to 
make it suit his principles. Cranmer and 
Cromwell, who both loved him, earnestly 
preiBsed him to conform. 

Cranmer even condescended to casuistry 
that he might save his friend. ' On &e 
one hand,' said he, * you are doubtful 
as to the point in question ; on the other, 
you are certain tlmt you ought to obey 
your prince,— let doubt then give way to 
certainty.' 

LIRN^im. 

Linnaeus, the cdebrated botanist, oen- 
ceived the idea of propagating cnchineal 
in Europe ; and, after manv fruitless ef- 
forts, he at length succeeded in obtaining 
through the medium of one of his pupils, 
who was in Mexico, a nopal covered with 
cochiaillas. The j^aat arrived at Upsal 
at a moment when he was busily engag- 
ed; but his-gardener immedk^ly pkmted 
it ; and cleaned it so effectually of what 
he imagined to be vermin, that when Lin- ■, 
neus hastened to view this rare acquisi- 
tion, he did not &id a single insect duve. 
' H. B. 

DBSCRIPTION <»P THB COPFEB SHRCB. 

The coffee shrub grows to the height of 
eight or ten feet ; the twigs rise by pairs 
opposite to «ach other, as do the leaves 
on the twigs, one pair being about two 
inches from another. The leaves are 
about four inches kng and two broad in 
the middle, from whence Ihey decrease to > 
both extremities, ending in a point. Tb^ 
are nearly of the form of a ba^'-leaf, and 
are smooth, and without any incisures on 
the edges. The shrub has a grey, smooth 



VI. 



Henry Beaufort, great uncle to Henry 

t Humphrey, Duke of Gloucetter, uncle to 
tbeKlng. - 
t John, Diake of Bedford, uncle to the King. 



t The oath here mentioned was one whieh 
expressed an acqniescence in the divorce of 
Catharine of Arragon, and the saccession of 
Henry the Eighth's children by any subsequent 
marriage. Sir Thomas More, and FMier, 
Bishop of Kofihester, both refused it,«^the 
consequence of so doing entailed upon theni 
destruction. 
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baric; the wood is white^ and has not 
much pHh. The fniH hangs on the twigs 
by a foot-stalk, sometimes one, two, 
three, or more in the same place. These 
shrubs are watered by artificial channels, 
Hke other vegetables, and after three or 
four years' bearing, the natives plant new 
shrubs, because the old ones then begin 
to declme. The Arabians dry the berry 
in the sun, and afterwards take off the 
outward husk with hand-mills. In the 
hot seasons, they use these husks roasted 
instead of coffee-berries, and esteem the 
lk|uor impregnated with them more cool*^ 
ing and refr^hing. , H. B. 

MALTESE ORANGBS. 

*' The oranges of Malta," says Bry- 
done, in his Tour, " certainly deserve the 
character they have of being the finest in 
the world. The season continues for up- 
wards of seven months, from November 
till the middle of June ; during which 
time, tho$e beautiful trees are alwavs co- 
vered with abundance of this deucious 
fruit. Many of them are of the red kind, 
much superior, in my opinion, to the 
others^ which are rather too luscious. 
They are produced, I am told, from the 
common orange bud, engrafted on the 
pomegranate stock. The juice of this 
fruit is red as blood, and of a fine fla- 
vour. 

FACOLTIBS OF BRUTBS. 

The dog is the onlv animal that dreams ; 
and he and the elephant the only animals 
that understand looks ; the elephant is the 
only animal that, besides man, feels en- 
nui; the dog, the only quadruped that 
has been brought to sp^. Leibnitz 
bears witness to a hound, in Saxony, that 
could speak distinctly thirty words. 

-^— — Med. Gag, 

ORIGIN OF JBT. 

In the Cabinet of Mineralogy, in Lan- 
guedoc, M. Chaptal preservexl several 
pieces of wood, whose external part is in 
(he state of jet, while the internal part 
still remains in the ligneous state ; so that 
the transition from uie vegetable to the 
mineral state may be distinctly observed. 
At Montoelier have been du^f up several 
cart-loaos of trees converted into jet, with 
their original forms so perfectly preserved 
that the species of trees thus bitumenised 
can often be determined. A specunen of 
jet from Vachery can be distinctly recog- 
nized as retaining the texture of the wau- 
nut-tree ; and the texture of the beech 
can be traced in the jet from Bosrup, in 
Scania. The most singular instances are 
of a wooden shovel, which M. Chaptal, 
whose authority is undoubted, affirms to 
have been converted into pure jet. 

Mag, of Nat* His. 



3l^»tim». iNo. 1.) 

(Far the Olio.) ^ 

GOLFING. 

The Golf is an amusement peculiar to 
Scotland, where it has been practised from 
the remotest antiquity. The sport is very 
popular, and is played by persons of dis- 
tinction. One, two, or more" persons are 
usually chosen on each side, and ^' the 
scene of action,*' is a fine level field. The 
balls used are extremely hard, and about 
the size of a tennis-ball ; and the club 
with which the bail is struck is formed 
of aafa, slender and elastic, having a crook- 
ed head, faced with horn and loaded with 
lead, to render it heavy.- A set of clubs 
consists of five in number ; a. play » club, 
for giving the stroke ; a scraper ; a spoon 
iron-hecMed club; and a short club, 
called a putter. The second, third, and 
fourth of these are used for removing the 
ball from inconvenient situations, and the 
putter where a short stroke is intended. 
The balls are struck by these clubs into 
small holes about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from one another, and he or they 
who convey the ball into these holes in 
succession with the fewest strokes, is de- 
clared the winner. The distance to which 
an exoert player will strike is amaziug^. 

In 1744, a companv of Golfers was es- 
tablished in Edinburgh, at which time the 
Town Council gave Uiem a silver Club, 
to be annually played for by the mem- 
bers. 

By a statute of James II., in 1557, this 
amusement, together with that of foot-ball, 
was prohibited, that it inight not inter- 
fere with tiie more martial exercises of 
the '* weapon^shawing." Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, his Majesty, we are 
told, was a lover of this game, and an 
expert player.t W. H. H. 

Countt^. 

CURIOUS AKCIBNT NORTRUMBBRLAKD 
CUSTOM. 

In Alnwick, (Northumberland,) a most 
singular ceremony is practised upon every 
one who seeks the freedom of tlmt ancient 
town. By a clause in the charter, every 
new freeman is obliged to jump into an 



t A game timilar to this is pUyed in WcsS- 
morland. under the denomination of bat-itick, 
and it, I am inclined to think, a corruption of 
thcaboTC 
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adjaeent bog^ and walk through it. This 
bog is in some parts much deeper than 
others, and the unconscious freeman 
sometimes waddles through parts only 
knee-deep, when, ^in the next instant, he 
sinks up to his chm in filth. Crowds as- 
semble to witness the performance of this 
ludictous ceremony ; and numerous plans 
are contrived before the day of trial, to 
render the passage as difficult as possible. 
The bog is m a brge field, close by the 
abbey, and is of some extent. And all 
this must be done before the novice can 
be free of the city. 

The custom lus its origin' from King^ 
John's happening, when riding that way, 
to stick fast in the bog ; and he imposed 
this penalty on the inhabitants for not 
keeping their roads in better condition. 
W. H. H. 



•HBNP.T FIELDING. 

FiBCDiNG being one day in Andrew 
Millar's shop, the bookseller, in conver- 
sation with some others, he was observ- 
ing that though he allowed Scotchmen a 
g(X)d deal of acumen and learnins, ihey 
had little or no humour, and were besides 
vwy credulous. This being denied by 
one of the party. Fielding betted him a 
guinea that he would tell Andrew Millar 
?who had just at that time stepped into 
tbe back parlour) a story thai no man 
would believe but himself. The wager 
being accepted, and Millar returned to 
his Skop, Fielding very gravely asked his 
advice about setting up a coach. Millar, 
who knew his circumstances,- at once 
exclaimed against the extravagance and 
folly of it. " Nay, but," said Fielding, 
" you dont know how I intend to manage. 
This coach shall be ready at my office- 
door every morning at a certain 'hour, to 
carry the people who are brought before 
me as a police magistiate, to their several 
destinadons. Now, as I have, upon an 
average 5,000 people brought before me 
in a year, take the cakiSation at two 
riiillings per head, that will produce £500 
a year, which will give me the convenience 
and eelcU of a coach, and put £500 a vear 
in my pocket. Well, what do you think 
of my scheme ?** 

Millar seemed astonished for awhile; 
at last breaking out into a passion, he ex- 
claimed it was the silliest, maddest scheme 
he ever heard of : that he not only would 
expose himself to the world, but would 
likewise run the risk of catching all kinds 
of those disorders which rogues and va^- 
bonds were subject to." **Well, An- 



drew," replied Fielding, ^^ I shall consider 
of what you say; in (hO mean time," Tlook- 
ing at the gentleman he had betted with 
very significantly) ''please to hand me 
over a guinea, which you will believe I 
have won." The other admitted the wa- 
ger won, gave Fielding his guinea, and 
uev all heartily enjoyed the laugh at 
Millar's expense. 

BANNISTBR THB VOCALIST. 

It is related of Charles Banni^r, that 
when returning to town from Epsom, in 
'*' ^B9 accompanied by a friend, they 
hwaa themselves peimyless when they 
arrived at Kensington Gate, where the 
man would not let them pass without 
paying the toll. Bannister, however, o'f- 
fered to sing him a song, and immediately 
struck up the *' Tempest of War ; " his 
voice was heard afar, and ''Bannisterl 
Bannister !" was the cry. The gate was 
soon Ihronged, and he was loudly en- 
cored by the voters returning from Brent- 
ford ; this he complied with, and the 
turnpike man declared him to be J'' a no- 
ble fellow," and that he would pav fifty 
tolls for him at any gate.— iVo/^Asn t 
Life and Timet, 

HOGARTH. 

This celebrated artist, who was a ^freat 
frequenter of houses supported by liber- 
tines, went to Moll King's in Covent Gar- 
den, accompanied by his friend Hay- 
man, who was at all times delighted \o 
see that moral teacher of mankind sketch 
from nature. They had not been in the 
brothel ten minutes, before Hogarth took 
out his book to draw two ladies, whose 
dispute bespoke a warm contest ; and, 
at last, one of them, who had token a 
mouthful of gin, squirted it in the other's 
face, which so delighted the artist, that he 
exclaimed, ' Frank, mind the b - a 
mouth ! " This incident Hogarth has 
introduced in the third plate of Uie Rake's 
Progress. 

ANTIQUARIAN CURIOSITY. 

A liady, sometime back, on a visit to 
the British Museum, asked the person in 
attendance if they had a ahtdl of Oliver 
CromweUT Being answered in [the ne- 
gative, — ^* Dear me," said she, " that's 
something very strange, they*ve one at 
Oxford r 

In Denmore Church-yard, Ireland, 

. *' Here lie the remains of John Hall, 
Grocer.— 'The world is not worth a fig^ 
and I have good raisom for saying so," 
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A TALE OP THE PYRENEES. 

The fair of Oleron, though attended by 
a coDteouTse of all the nei^bouring rus- 
tiest was reputed duller, and more brief 
in duration, than on any former occa- 
sion. The bright Mnv day on which it 
was held served little to animate . the 
errwd; •and long before the customary 
revels by moonlight, Dominic Etchegogen 
had packed up his little l)afiket, and 
grasped his stout staff, on his road home- 
wards. It wouM be idle to seek any cer- 
tain' cause for that stagnation of enter- 
tainment which resulted solely from acci- 
dent; Where scattered people, without 
common grounds of pleasure or interert, 
ftdl together at the hazard of being lively, 
or tile reverse, it will often happen, as on 
this' day, that they require the aid of 
nbre social sympathies and personal at- 
tachments to secure the happy end for 
which ^ey have assembled. In vain the 
pvppets doled out their proper parts ; — in 
lin were put forth the little stalls, on 

Vol.. n. u 



which were gorgeouslv displayed the fa- 
mous handkerchiefs from Pau, and the 
linens still farther brought from the fac- 
tories of Tarbes ; — in vain were the 
choicest hams of the district suspended 
in goodly array, and the renowned moun- 
tain-mules made to caracole in the exer- 
cise-ground. Sunset seemed the signal 
for an almost general retreat ; and Etche- 
gogen, as before-mentioned, was one of 
the earliest seceders. 

He was an honest and substantial house- 
holder of the little town of Barcus, seat- 
ed, as every one knows, in the department 
of the Bas Pyrenees, and not far from 
one source of the pleasant river Adour, 
of which the two principal streams, tak- 
ing their origin in the same mountains 
which give rise to the Gallego and the 
Arragon, finally coalesce near the town 
of Peyrehorade, and fall into the ocean 
between Bidart and Ordres. He pro- 
ceeded on his way, meditating much as 
concerning the degeneracy of men, and 
the sluggishness of the market ; he thought 
to have been more fortunate in his sales 
and purchases, and to have met a pretty 
face or two, which, for lack of smiles, 
46 
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usual haunts. Etchehon^^ a name pro- 
Bpunced but seldom in accents of un- 
concern — a name associated with many 
suspicions, many oppoate feelings of pity 
and terror, marvel and hostility— Etche- 
hon, the wild, the desperate, the wretch- 
ed — he stood not amongst them as he 
used to stand — ^the leader of a few care- 
less spirits — the cast-away, the abandon- 
ed of the majority ! He was watched, 
he was hunted for — not from love or 
anxiety for his welfare, but from the 
mischievous and cruel longing which un- 
kind tempers manifest to affix on some 
one, even though he be a familiar com- 
panion, the authorship and unravelment 
of a mystery which might else pass away 
and be forgotten. But this neighbourly 
care for his discovery was all without 
its reward ; — he came not — ^he was not 
heard of, and the disaster of poor Do- 
minic was imputed to the scape-gallows 
wretch, whose memory was treated with 
even less of charity than his conduct when 
, present and in the midst of them. 

The character of Etchehon, the miser- 
able subject of so much village talk, 
was involved in contradiction, but un- 
happily darkened by suspicions which 
almost wore the aspect of certainty. .Those 
who remembered him in his younger 
days spoke of him as a* strange, flighty, 
and daring man ; but kind in his disposi- 
tion^ capable of the loftiest sentiments, 
tender and benevolent. The rough inha- 



manly hearing at first pleased the child ; 
but the disproportion between their cha- 
racters soon estranged him from the heart 
of her hearts, and another was admitted 
to the jsanctuary, in which he still breath- 
ed, ^d houed only to live, as in the 
temple of nis idol. Whether his own 
waywardness or her inconstancy served 
rather to expel him from her love, I cim- 
not say. There are those who, having a 
loftier and wider range of thought and 
feeling, yet can be content to anchor aU 
their hopes on some poor creature moving 
in a lower sphere, and counting, as the 
sum of her homely emotions, that which 
would be no considerable item in the 
calendar of her worshipper ; — and this 
simple, unadorned mortal may be less 
satisfied with an adoration the magnitude 
of which she cannot' comprehend, than 
with the natural regard of an equal friend, 
moving, thinking, and feeling as she 
herself has done. 

Such was the pitiable lot of Etchehon. 
Doating more and more on his unworthy 
wife, he had the torture of beholding her, 
little by little, abandoning the post she 
had formerly held ; he saw her confidence 
pass into distrust — her warmth become 
chilled. She smiled languidly on him, 
and sought him no longer for her asso- 
ciate. Her beauty, courted by many, 
was not satisfied with the adoration of 
one, and in a short time it was evident 
that she preferred another. The name of 
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tbftt migHt bondilce td either end. He 
was provoked and enticed to acts of vvo^ 
lence. If he re^^ted tiie temptation, the 
deeds were nevertheless preromed to have 
been done, and busy slander was em- 
ployed to criminate him. Thtis ■ his 
friends fell away, and his fbes became 
numerous. His temper became more 
and more wild under the pressure of so 
much misery ; and When he found him- 
self nearly outlawed by mankind for hi^ 
misfortunes, his only selaoe was to in- 
dulge in fanciful dreams, and connnu- 
niiigs with the dull objects of nature, and 
to meditate en defeofsive acts: of blood, 
which would neve? have bad birth in his 
origiiAl and unaltered character. 

The acute reader will readily perceive 
that he was the concealed person who 
had firfed on Dominic Etchegogen. He 
will aldo conclude that he hm mistaken 
the object, and had in reality his foe 
Eguiapal in his mind when ne plotted 
this ihode of removing a fellow creature 
from the wotld. Ignorant of the final 
issue of thh transaction^ he skulked for a 
short time among the low treies on the 
bank ; and, when the night clo^ in, 
he fled from the scenes of his youth and 
his distresses, and made for the moun- 
tainous district of Larreau, where he 
hoped to gain a shelter amon» the simple 
and hospitable shepherds. He was not 
disa^ppointed. He found them wilHng as 
they were able to receive and assist mm. 
They adopted him amongst their own 
tnbe ; and he strove to forget, hi the 
quiet pastoral pleasures of an innocent 
course of life, the series of wretched and 
evil thoughts that had so long distracted 
him. He took his share of daily labour ; 
he watched the flocks, and engaged in the 
natural interests of his new associates. 
He was calmed, but notibrgetful. On the 
mountain-toDS his spirit became elevated, 
and the saduess of a despairing man 
clothed itself in the rich attire (4 poetical 
feeling. As he wandered over me un- 
beaten tracks of that region, tending the 
herds committed to him by his employer, 
his thoughts wandered far and free— >more 
purely than heretofore, but hot less wildly, 
or I^ peacefully. Solitude^ that turns 
the current of our common senthnents, 
drew off f^om his their dross and vileness, 
but deepened and strengthened them. In 
such a mood, he composed from time to 
time, many rude and irregular songs re- 
ferring to his own condition, and used ^ 
the interpreters and relief of his strong 
emotions. Lying beneath the forest- 
shade, or gazing down upon the surface 
of the fair world, it was then he used to 
sing his unheard plaints, inspired only by 
that . innate feeling which is the soul of 



poetry. One of these alngqkr composi^ 
tions, preserved by hunself in writing, 
and afterwards produced as a document 
of legal evidence, furnishes some idea, 
though inadequate, of that sweet music 
which in a few mmdsisnot produced by 
culture or imitation, but seems whisperra 
at the hour of birth by some angel of 
heaven, ere the spirit which Teceives it 
has become perfectly human. 

" The animals of the desert," — (thus 
he sung^ — " fly from befere the face of 
man, which inspires them with ten;jor ;: 
and I also; miserable and in tears, imitate 
them to lengthen my desolate life. 

" The unfortunate are enough in the 
earth, but none so Unfortunate as me ; 
I have been driven from my own hearth 
for attempting to sit alone there as a 
master. 

*' I lay in ashes — ^in chams ; but was 
it not my own, madness? Of my life, 
one-half has paCssed'in a dungeon-^ — - 
the other half, ia a dungeon of the souL 
Why did I love so truly? She cared 
qeither for my prayers, nor ray ^hing, 
but for another. 

*' I see the sun^s rising and its sinking ; 
I count the shadows as they diminish to 
specks, and lengthen a^ain at^ they were 
in the morning. They change the surface ;^ 
but the earth is always what it was. I be- 
lieve neither the smiles nor any counte- 
nance of a woman ; it is evil underneath. 

" My home ! my home 1 The wind 
passes by me here in louder ensts, but 
not so sweetly to mine eir. I did not wan- 
d^ here before the d^s of my sorrow. 
Oh; my home ! thou wert a garden pf 
blessedness ; but I am. sentenced a^ay. 

" Ye whd pursue Etchehon, see^ him 
not at Barcus, for he is composing songs 
at Eginton, the fairest of the pasturages 
of the Pyrenees, inhabited by the' ^p- 
herds of La Soule." 

That Etchehon was for a time soothed 
by the simple tenpr of his present life, is 
very probable. But that he poon felt an 
inquietude under the very stillness, and a 
longing to see once more the familiar 
things of his native place, is pretty evi- 
dent, from the querulous tone uiat 'occa- 
sionally creeps into these fragments of Ws 
verse. This feeling, indeed grew upon 
him more and more ; he would make 
little excursions from his proper beat to 
catch a glimpse of some neighbbtui|ig 
height and overhanging forest ; 'ati^^ 
after a few weeks, he determined to st^ 
once more into some • of his old hauii^, 
and learn correctly what had fotlowm. 
upon the death of £guiapal.' 

It was a dark^ cold night, and the vil- 
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la^rs of Barcus were for the most part 
collected in their homes, when some one 
coming from the fields later t(iaa was 
usual, discovered a heavy mass as of a 
cloud passmg low above the house-tops, 
atid followed by little sparks and rays of 
lig^t shot up fifom no oistant objpct* He 
aroused, many of the neighbours, and 
ivitbotit loss of ^ time j^roceeded to the 
source of this illumination* which proved 
to be a bummg cottage, the property of 
Eguiapal* . The Qre had s^ed tpo surely 
t^ ratters «nd, fi^une^work of the .wood* 
«n building* and all their efforts were 
ineffectual to prevent the deathly qrash 
which was heard not an hour afterwards. 
Th6 owner himself of this ruined place 
took no share in the . attempt to e^ctiQ** 
euish ttbe;coQflagratiou* Wnere he was 
Retained was not inquired until. all re- 
medy was past. Then some one, curious 
beyon4 the rest, betook himself to the 
}^)use of £tchehon» where, as was not 
uncommon, he might possibly have re- 
tired with his false paramour. The door 
fronting the village highway was closed 
against intrusion, tlie windows barred 
from without, and the wicket-door at 
the back of the house was held firmly by 
a stranger, who stood like a spectre, 
heedless of the cries and entreaties from 
voices within, and from the rustics who 
now came up. 

"Who keeps this watch? cried the 
latter. 
^ Silence was the.only answer. 

" Is Eguiapal in the cottage f*' 

Still no answer. 

'^ Speak ! pray, speak \ If Eguiapal 
be witiiin, let him know at least that tiis 
dwelling has been set on fire, and " 

" Consupied ?** utter^ a low, con- 
cealed voice. 

** To ashes !" was the reply. 

"^Thent^ll hua sol" cried Etchehon, 
in his natural tone ; and, with the word, 
thrust open the door, which he had held 
ticrhtly grasped, and in spite of all- the 
efforts of the party under the roof. 

'' TeU him of ms ruin, and let me see 
his agony I" 

The tale was a short one ; for the ex- 
piring .flames were a sufficient voucher, 
and the .cracking of timber was heard 
distinctly, though at some distance. Egui- 
apal rushed from the house, beseeching 
the villagers to seize and detain Etche- 
hon,, the author, as he supposed, of bis 
misfortune. The order was willingly 
obeyed, for those who cared little for 
;fbe discovery of the perpetrator of this 
last act had still that vague notion of 
£tchehon*s romantic character which ren- 
dered his capture a matter of moment. 
He m^de little or no resi^tmice^ was de- 



livered over to the police, sni. finally 
committed for trial, not on Uiis charge of 
arson, which could have been supported 
by no evidence whatever, but as the 
person guilty of that assault upon Do- 
minic fc)tchegogen which was related at 
the commencement of this narrative. 

The grounds of accusation were nu- 
merous,, and apparently substantial. His 
former chajracter, a& an ill-doer and in- 
fringer of law, went through the entire 
charge, as a prior argument in it^ be- 
half. Then it was declared by on^ of 
Eguiapal's labourers that he had con- 
certed with him to kUl not only his mas- 
ter, but some half-dozen others, who 
were obnoxious to him. On the morn- 
ing of the lair, ha had been seen casting 
slugs, Mmilar in shape and size to that 
one which was extracted from the wound 
of Dominic : and, moreover, he had been 
heard to inquire earnestly whether Egui«> 
apal meant to attend the fair that day, 
and hiul himself been seen walking m 
the direction of Oleron. To the questions 
of the president of the court, he answered 
with great precision and confidence. He 
gave a rapid history of his life, coloured 
with, all Uie enthusiasm natural to him, 
and enriched by the poetical phraseology of 
the Basque language^with which he seemed 
more coAversant uian with French. From 
the old tneasury of this primitive tongue, 
he drew the copious expessions and il- 
lustrative imagery, whicO) as a bystander 
has witnessed, gave to hi$ defence a lofti- 
,ness and beauty not often reached by the 
most.graceful of po^ts. The tone was 
eloqijient, but restrained ; and the flights 
;of passion, .which sometimes whirled nim 
into A. species of phrepzy, weie comr 
detely escaped unul the appearance of 
£^uiapal as a witness to substantiate some 
.gif the alk^ations. Then his moderation 
expanded into excesses of feeling, for 
.which language seemed to have no ade- 
. quate .^XDress^oxi. , 

•* Villain !" he exclaimed, " would 
you. not be content witb the ruin you 
have already inflicted?. Have I npt al- 
ready suffered worse than death by your 
macninations ? Your head was on the 
pillow of my married bed when I lay on 
the straw of a dungeon I You drank my 
wine, and ate. my hams, when all thai I 
had. yr^Sivater, and bread moistened by 
my tears,. You are not yet satisfied l Oh, 
murderous villain ! you have spat upon 
: me, and kicked me, and none else has 
..brought me here'.'* 

ThetriflUastcd two days. A host of 
circumstantial evidence wbs produced ; 
but the presumptions of his guilt, however 
strong, amounted to no proof ;- and he was 
finally acquitted, on this score priuci- 
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palIy^*«-Uiat nothing was admitled to con- 
vict him of iiavia^ had fire-trms in his 
gosaessioB at the time of the transaction. 
The sympathy of the court with the pri- 
soner was extreme. His singular ap- 
pearanoeji and rugged untaught bearing--* 
his imposing language— ^aad^ beyond the 
rest, the unfortunate story of his life* 
wli^ in itself would have palliated many 
ai^ error— <all won over the interest of the 
audtenoe; and the verdict of acquittal 
was received by acclamations of the 
heartiest approval. He was discharged 
from the bar, to be once more exposed to 
the afflictions of his destiny. 

His home was still polluted by the 
occasional vi^ts of his enemy, who with 
hie wife conspired to the uunost to tor- 
tuie and tempt him. For awhile he 
seemed careless of Eguiapal, and tolera- 
ted his presence, if tliey chanced to meet, 
without any manifestation of tliat ardent 
hate which was rankling in his hearL 
Only on one occasion did he exhibit his 
natural sentiments. He was returning to 
h» house, after a dav of labour^ and was 
met at the threshold by one whom he did 
not fail to]|recognize. He seized him 
fiercely by the thnoat, and prevented his 



you hope for happiness — spare Htt, ffiid' 
take iHf health the Tetora I" • ,;/ 

*' Your heart !" he said, looldng at her 
sorrowfully. ^' If I could believe thaCj 



^ What, Sir !" he cried, " are you 
so uncourteous, as to pass me without 
owl evening valediction? Whose hos- 
pitality have you been enjoying 1 Not 
mine, surely, or you would have the 
grace to thank n^e for it ;— and if not 
vame^ then my .wife's. Come in, thou 
hate ! and thtmk her for it before me." 

And so saying, he dtdigged, the almost 
passiTe cowa[rd into the room he had just 
left. The lights were still burning, and 
the remnants of the evening meal lay on 
the fomid table; but his wife either 
dreaded or was ashamed to appear be^ 
fore him. 

'* You have ealen together, I see ; you 
have laughed < together ; you hav o' > 
Oh I God I that I should say it I Here^ 
▼illaini dowlnim thy servile knee ; and 
if ihou hast fear of God^ • w1m» hast no 
love of man, »ray to hin for the rejwse 
of thrv soul. What 1 is. that incompre* 
heoiiMe? Hese^ then^ take this staff, 
and dtfend thyself as thou mayest; I 
wtiuld not kill thee unarmed." 

He rushed^ nuoa his victim ; and few 
inlnales:wbHld have intervened between 
that and his dying. minulie^ but for the 
shrinks of a 'Womaa, whp^ issuing from 
att inner room, thi^w hekself between 
tile combatants, and effectually stopped 
thateonfiiet which would kav#soassu» 
redly terminated tn deaths 

" For &e Virgin's sake, Berlin l" she 
exclaimed ; • [[ for me— for yourself— as 



But my hopes are ascmi 
upon the wind : I cannot trust agau|." . 

" Yet, for the love you bore me, do 
not shed his blood \ As a testimony of 
that love— perhaps a last act— Bertin, 
do not refuse me!" 

Sheclnng to his Btia, and ga^it%lm 
with that eloquent look, which no mortal 
can resist from the object of his worship. 
He bent in silence lus eyes upon her f^v. 
face, and slowlv answered — 

" It is not that I trust the future-^ot^ 
that I can now be moved into reliaiipe^, 
upon you, who have so deceived me;— w , 
memory of the past I listen to you— iTpti 
your voice has the softness of other daj$i ^ 
Marie, and I am not so changed butT 
must yield to it. Go, wretched vill^l^ 
and, if this lesson can teach thee ajigot^; 
let me never see thee more." i 

(To be Continued.) 



THE FOBSAKEN.— (A SxKTca) 
(For the Olio.) 



There tras a f&lr one, left all de<olale,i - ' > * 
The rose whieh gtevf beeide lier found BotMPh 
Its blushing rhral iu her faded cheeki 
And that fond eye, which shone ib'bap)fi^ 
hours . '" 

Like the warm «ua of bright add early spriiWii: 
Was dim and aoierowfttl, and you odgbt re^ ,. 
In its sad glance a tale of lingering iroer^.i , i 
Of a young heart once beatSngJoyooslf '-'' ' 
Now seartd and withered, and withoata b«lM> ■ 
Lefl in the lonely darlcnasaiof ^eupairl .< w^ 
Thus wasahe fadingrt »lk« a /SUnwn^'H^Pl&ii'Jtn 
Which in its close seems lovelleift, '^LSl'S 
Beamed wi^h such sweet but sadlnttrogew*^ ' 
It seemed to speak of bfgt>M>happlfleH;> ^^ : 
Whose donded ray told vlaliriyyr^ IM«iM«^> 

Yes ! she had loved, and that libW iaiWif ^ 
Once gazed with almost f^nd iddUtt^' ^ '1^' 
On one unworthy «f her giillelaBskeaiiiliit*^ 
But she— and aUthat thua like he^ hf^f^p^fff; 
What 'tis to love so feryeniljr ?n«l,*™* i.^ijin' 
Have been deceived— lor *tl8 atfifctionVWt 
To be led onwards thifough a path of W*^^; 
Boncath a sky too beautifoU too deai^ Miii i^> 
TUl storms and cloods, which daJ^^ofi^i^ 
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Tl^ne mtmt tho« •leep^there find that Koft 

Wbish steals so walcome on tte mowxnn** 

liearil 
TImo sbalt the world— so pitiless and cold-^ 
Wliici tramples on tbe be\tg it bath cntsbvd, 
FtfVfettby shame-^tby sorrotrs— and ihylova^ 
And ihr ngieitibnuios be f<ot er^r lost. 

V.B. 3. 



, ; J|BQ|?fiSSK)NAL SKETCHES. 
' \ * Mr, Abemethy. 

•^ Mfe. AB^RNBTHTis, without exception, 
-the moat celebrated follower of Galen in 
£(irope, » Asia, Africa, or America. He 
is unique, peculiar, inimitable ; every 
iMy talks of' him — most people abuse 
him, yet is he sought after with trem- 
bMn^ and witbfear, and not without eager- 
Ddss ; and his room is crowded every 
morning, as his card expresses it, *' from 
May to October, Sundays and Thurs- 
days excepted." How is this inconsis* 
tency to be acooimted for? We think 
we can tell. Dining once at his hospi- 
table table, (for hot^iuble it is, and tliat, 
too, without ostentation,) he was descan- 
ting, with his acctisiotiied eloquence, 
upon the advantages of a public educa- 
tion for boys, when he concluded by 
saying, " And what think you of Eton ? 
I think I shall send »y son there to leani 
manners.** — ** It would have been as 
well, my dear," responded his wife, 
*' had you gone there loo." "Now, 
much as we ctisUke to differ from any 
ladv, more especially from a lady to 
highly gifted as Mrs. Abernelhy, yet we 
miiM» on 'this occasion, refuse our as- 
sent to her opinion. Had John Abet* 
Of thy been a polished man, we do not 
think that he would ever have been a 
popular one; iiMk«Kl, it could not be. 
Hft'wo^ have beeti Men one only of a 
cri^g^g pulse-feeling race, with no 
other regara for the noble science of 
which he is so distinguished a professor^ 
thM its subserviency to his own perional 
interests. Aberneihy and politeness are 
truly, the antipodes of ^each other ; but, 
for those external, meretricious, and 
Atttfidal accomplishments, which, after 
all, aift useful in their way, he possesses 
qualities of so brilliant and sterling a 
cftimttter as to cotistituta him a diamond, 
rougt^ ^nou^t^. Heaven knoWs, .— but 
s6lfa'di,^pfi4 of , the very first *' water." 
Let 4» just trace Mr. A]bernethy*s pro- 
lAt^nnV career, and wa shidl soon sea 
^y h6i$ $0 'eccentric, and why he isstf 
sought^^^ter. ' tVhen, as a ybttng prac- 
tiiblicr^^ he .fixst began, thai career, his 
eager aii^'Mffrvv mind,^ instead of ivast^ 



uig its strength m riot and debauchery. 
was feeding upon the betfuties and won^ i 
ders of the science, to which he intended 
to devote all its powers. At that tiAe 
physiology, and its handmaiden, surgery, 
were emer^ng from the barbarous empi- 
ricism which had tQl then eharaeterised 
them. The two Hunters were then ' 
teaching and ehieidating the mysMrita > 
of Notute with a bold, unshrinkhtg, ttiid - 
untiling hattd. Re}eetin|of with scorn 
the fvMy dogmata of their big;Med pre^ 
cessors, they held out to their disclpleir' 
that the study of Nature, or, to use Mr. < 
Abertiethy^s own expression, ^* of that 
cuiious concatenation which exists in' 
all the works of Nature," was the true 
and only safe guide to that knowledge 
which is calculated to dispense relief ti^ 
the sick, and comfoit to the suffering. 
One of the most forward and favoured of 
these ' disciples was young Abemethy, 
and we may easily judge of the influence 
which the talent and industry of John 
Hunter had upon the young physiologist', 
by the fruits which have sprung from ttm 
example, as well as by the great vespeet 
which Mr. Abernethy always exptesie* 
for his memory. *'I was aoquaitited 
with John Hunter," he says, *' at «-' 
period of his life when he must have 
greatly interested any one, who duly ap- 

{>reciated the result of his hdents and 
abours, or who had anjr sympathy for 
the highly susceptible mincf of gehios, 
renderra still more so by excess wf exer* 
tron, and the perturbed feeling iacidant 
to bodily disease. He seemed to m* 
conscious of his own desert, of the in*' 
sufiBciency and uncertainty of his ac^nlte- 
ments, and of his oWn inability to com- 
municate what he knew and thought. 
He felt irtftated with &e oppostioft he- 
had met widi in establidnng his opinions, 
and still more by ftodiag, when he had 
surmounted this difficulty, that those &fi>* 
nions were, by the miihoe of mankind, 
ascribed to eOiers. All which, I thinks 
may be inferred from a single seateace^ 
which he one i$Ly addressed to me» ' 1 
know, I know)^ said he^ « I am bm n 
pigmy in knowledge, yet 1 feel as A 
giant when ' compared with these trntu* 
k interested me to find araoftg lis manvH 
scripts a long extract from a Preicb 
author, who was said to have. tAOghl 
the same opinions relative to obsoqiHon 
before him. Mr. Hunter had miMkr hk 
own conmientary upon • several . of /tho 
passages ; and, as it seemed ^ to ihifAi 
that, by nothing short ol a new co«- 
struetion of woras and sentences, coM 
any resemblance of opmion be, made 4o 
appear, he was induced, to add«r-'17bis 
reminds me of a dispute which toc4c :{Hace 
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batweea a zealons convert to the Kew* 
toniaa philosophy, and a HutchiosoniaB, 
io ivhich the latter haviogy by garbling^ 
and transporting certain passages from the 
ScriptUR^ seenungly made goed a very 



absurd proposition, the former retoi 
* Yea, .but it is also written, ' Judas \ 
out and hanged himself ;' moreover, it is 
addedj ^ Go thou and do likewise.' Those 
,who were acquainted with Mr* Hunter 
knew full well that he had a great deal of 
jdrollery in his composition.'* 

In such a schoci as this, and with a 
sucba model for imitalian-^with a mind, 
moreover, so well calculated to search out 
the hidden wonders of science, and, hav- 
ing found them, to convert them into a 
.souret of extensive utility-^Jobn Aber- 
nethy became very qp>eedily eminent, 
though young, in his pro£^on. He 
was the first man who was bold enough 
to discard that patchwork system with 
which surgery had hitherto been dis- 
graced. His enlarged vie«8 of Nature's 
operations, both in heaUfa and in disease, 
enabled him to discover the oneertainty 
oi alltlioGe empirical plans which marked 
the practice of his brethren, old and 
young, eminent or ^iscure ; and without 
regarding their convenience, or «ren their 
reputatiooi, the young physiologist, hav- 
ing but one dirty to perfMrm,-andtiiat an 
hcwest one, gave his opinion openly, 
boldly, and justly. Independence, the 
■lOstiincoinprMusittff indepaidence, cha- 
racterised, and still charactenscs the 
prafitiee of Mr. Abecnetby, tod no hope 
of retaining a rich patie&^-^-tno by^^play 
or intriguing of a brother practitioner, 
xMMild ever mduoe him to depart from 
that line of conduct which he comAders 
the duty of aur honest man to follow. 
** The dducationrand couite of life of me- 
dical men," hesavs, m one of his lee* 
tnres, <' tend to make them eober-mhided, 
moral and benevolent ; and ihdr profes* 
idonal avooatioQS equally require that 
^y should ponesft suoh chartcters and 
dispositions. On no other (enlis can they 
be admitted with confidonoe^to the bo- 
soms of tho|e*|i^miIies which may require 
their medical tud. Whoever, tbewJore, 
inculcates ppiaiens tending to subvert 
iQoraltty, benevolence^ and ^e social in- 
terests of mankind, deserves the severest 
r^c^ation from every member of our 
profession, because his conduct must 
bring- U into distxust with the public." 

Ind^endence, ithtn wdl directed and 
consistent,' must find favonr with a libe- 
ral minded public; and Mr. Abemethy's 
upright conduct s<ion rendered him a dis- 
tinguished object of pubiic patronage. 
Hid splendid talents had now full scope 
for exercise; and those, too, brought 



him into notice imd made Inm an object 
of requisition among his professional bre- 
thren, which we take to be the best proof 
possible that those talents were not me- 
retricious. Of his independence and strict 
veneration of what is right, we have 
many examples. AmoUg others, thefol- 
lowing is characteristic : A ceiiadn no- 
ble personage, now enjoying a skuation 
of great responsibility in the Sister King- 
dom, had been waiting for a long time in 
the Surgeon's ante-room, when, seeing 
those who hfd arrived before him, suc- 
cessively called in, he became sotnewiut 
impatient, and sent his card in. No no- 
tice was taken of the hint ; he sent ano- 
ther card — anodier— 7 anoUiei^-and ano- 
ther; still no answer. At length he 
gained admission in his turn ; and, full 
of nobiUtj and cbcder, he asked, lather 
aristoerancallv, why he had beai kept 
waiting so long ? — ** Wh — ew !** re- 
sponded the Professor; ** because yon 
dido't come sooner, to be sure. And 
now, tf your Lord^p will sit down, I 
will hear what you havato say.** 

(To be C&niirMed.) 



THE TKAR OF MfiBIOWT. 
(For ike Olio.J 

Tes, Mary. I'U wander with thee, 

And trace back the times that fO^ goae. 
For the pleasure's too monrAf ol for me 

To gate on the viaion aloae ; 
The Tale of oar fath«xs bebolcL 

Where Oranta gUdes ainoothty iaoog. 
And remember how often we've alroU a 

These beautiful meadows amoSflT: 
a think of the day-dream of happiness hm, 
And checic if thou <^mst, fond ipeau>ry'*t«"' 

For gone is oar dear native cot, 
And the bower that bloom'd at Uw door, 
< The ilooghahare has pass'd o'er the qwt- 
They can ahade—they can shelter no mowi 
Yet often we've shrank from the blast, 

When the snow-storm was hirtUBgaroiuw» 
And often, in scmmec days past. 
Would our songs in the bower lewaw*- 
But memory mocks with a Vision so dear. 
For the scene is aU aadden'd and dlmm'd wiw 
a tear. 

Ytt In ^a dear desolate vale 

For erer, methinka*! could atay, 
For the fragrance I seem to inhale 

Of flowers that have faded away } 
My youth aeema «o hrightea again, 

Thine eyca aeeaa to beam 8» hefoore^ 
When Mary tripp'd first totho ^^^,^ 

And mine waa the wreath that ^»5<"*r 
But soRowand trouble have wllnfc»Bdlhg|ro*» 
AudthyvolceaeematheknellofbappkK'^o'' 

The beUa from yon mouldering t««w 
Seem to tell of the trtomphs of TMB* 

And wildly their melody peiur 
0*er our fathers that dumber beoeain . 
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. Tli«9 ettiBAt awObni tbe d^ 
My love thvv can never rcBtote, 
Or bring back the joys that are Aed, 
And tAe pleasures that charm*d inebefore i 
Atid I swear, since the sunshiny luAii of our 

bUss, 
I iie'er knew a moiAWt so monrnful as this. 

Then flu- from the- scene let me fly» 

For pleasure is blended with palA^ 
And Ufo aecms bnt one he«yy s^h 
Por something we never can gain) 
' There's a sorrow that steals to my heart, 
Tbere^ an anguish that whlrts rodnd my 

liraiw, 
Tli^re'a a tear that seems bursting to part 
F|rom the source of my bliss and my bane ;— 
There's a madness, dear Mary, in memorjr's 

spell. 
So for t««r. vain vision, for ever faMwelL ! 
JESS£ HAI^MOND. 



WHAT IS LOVE } 
(F<yt the Olio,) 

What is Love ?— it Is a passion 
DM&cult to be defined. 
Through th« soul like lightning flifebiBg, 
Blighting oft the stcoogest mind. 

Oft the hardest lieart 'twill soften. 
Bring the haughtiest spirit low. 
Disarm the mwhtiest, and often 
Makes a frienCefen of a foe. 

Tifl a iieat that's f^ of coldnes*^ 
I<it by beauty, fived by sense } 
But eztlnguish'd by boldness, 
GhilLM by foul imjMrttnenoe. 

Tis a pain that's full of pleasure^ 
Brings at once both Joy and grief; 
Oft (dSUcting beyond measure. 
And aa often brings relief. 

*Tis fluicy's child— bred by detlrft, 
STurMd by pure and fond ddightj 
The faithless man will make it expire. 
The ungrateful bury 11 outright. 

mc a knot, once tied. It linget»^ 
Made fast.by tbojaghts, and not the voice: 
Not to b^ untied by fingers. 
Not to be unloosed by choice. 

8. RIVBTT. 



THE LOVER'S SAFEGUAKD. 
{See Chaucffr*8 Bamatuit, p. 105.) 

Hope catches victory in Desire ; 
In hope of Love is Glory's fire : 
For hope la all that Love may-give,-^ 
The beam that dawns and smiles to live. 
Blessed be Hop* 1— the lover's breath. 
Which saves him flrom despair and death t 
Good Hope is eourteoas, warm; and Und^ 
Heattb to the body and the mind ; 
Hope guards the lover with a sigh, 
His eyelids wets, or breathes tfaem dry, 
Pmervee his lands in pcril*a day, 
Asid be^ra the voyage safe nway ) 
Enduring mischief^ perii*, strife. 
Through ail the various years of life. 
And in the ehanniog road, conveys 
Sweet Thomht t-«weet Musing 1— and sweet 
Piaisel *• 



THE GOLDSMITH OP WESTCHBAP. 

CotUmued from page 264. 

*^ 3t. Paul and St. Erkenwald watcb 
over us l*' ejaculated Master Dem^, of 
the Silver Umcorn^ Uie foUowing mom- 
ing ; '* alack \ who had thought of plots 
and conspiracies, and ooe of the guild and 
fvatemity of goMsniilhs among them Z 
Saints luiow, that though I had iMit a 
sorry opinion of de Rothing, yet I sever 
thought him so bad as this." 

" Ay> master/* retoited Symond, «* me* 
thinks you should give me somewhat for 
the cu4;dling ye treated me with^ because 
I did not a^ these scatterlings to eome to 
the Silver Unicom. Truly, they might 
well giv»a high prioe for their rings, when 
the man wortLed with a hidter about his 
neek for them.^' 

'* And how came it to paas?" cried 
old Master Forster, the mercer t •* I saw 
the gold chains, but methinks &ere could 
be DO treason in them." 

'f No, truly," leiumed Symond, *' but 
he made rings with a device and motto ; 
and those very rhigs, they say, have been 
sent to those lords who Joined in (he con- 
spiracy to kill our good Kmg Henry at 
tne masquing that is to be held at Wind- 
sor^-^Ae fiend conEomid them !— for who 
ever heard of treason and foul murder aX 
Christmas?" 

*' And theie are soaie^^ the first nobles 
in the plot," said Master Denny ; " the 
Duke of Exeter, and the Earls of Hunting- 
don and Salisbmry." 

'* St. Mary 'Cenfbund them all^ and 
pay off on them the murder of tiw good 
Earl of Arundel and the good Duke of 
Gloucester I" responded the bystanders. 

" But, Master Fits^Maimi, ye can teU 
us all about Ul" cried Master Forster ; 
'^ for I mind ye were wiii de Rothing but 
yester^even." _ 

*» I have but scant to tell ye," returned 
the old usurer, " save that he will be 
hanged, and lightly so." , ^^ . 

" AUu*, poor soul I" cried Master 
Denny, hifl hostility to his rival in trade 
giving way before las fedings of commi- 
seration; '^ he wwhardly put to it, or he 
would not have done so ;* but we all know 
when coin is scant, a man is fun almost 
to take;Sath«nas* money rather than go 
. penniless." 

" But we know dfe Rothing -of old," 
returned Fitz-Martyn whh a malicious 
grin ; " did he not try to bring in foreig- 
, ners among ye ?. was he not always seek- 
ing after new thinjs ? Nought's too bad 
for him to do. Why, if it was said he 
were a worshipper of Mahound I would 
beUeve it." 
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Ahs tor poor de RoChtn^ ! Hated by 
his firateniity, and -an objecr of saspieion 
for so many years to Imb neighboors, H 
was in vain that he protested his innocence 
•f treason^ his attadiment to Henry, and 
his total ignorance of this deeply-hiid plot 
— He had taken money of the traitors, he 
had worked at their biddhiff, and though, 
with the exception of the nngs, there was 
nothidg in the nature of the work (it bdng 
chielfy ornaments to be worn at the en- 
suing nia^uing> to have excited his sus- 
picions ; yet SLi his protestations were re- 
ceived wim indignant scorn, for every one 
seemed determined to find him guilty. 

In the mean time, nothin? was thouorht 
or talked of throughout London, save this 
discovered plot. The green-coated min- 
strel's salutation of '• Good morrow, mer- 
ry gentlemen!'* passed disregarded; the 
portly fraternities, " black, white, and 
gray," chanting, on their gift-Mekin^ 
perambulations, some saintly carol, fbund 
few to listen to their melody ; and when, 
to ** startle the dull ear of night," the city 
waits came forth, in their anxious converse 
about ''treasons, stratagems, and deaths" 
the worthy householders forgot to bring 
fordi the spiced tankard, as of yore, and 
reciprocate *' wassail " with these wan- 
dering musicians. 

As the ill-omened usurer had predicted, 
de Rothing was speedily put on his trial, 
and, as a matter of course, found guilty. 
Although nothing was proved against him 
save his having made ornaments which 
were afterwards traced to the possesnon 
of the principal movers of the plot ; al- 
though the names and abode of the two 
my^iteifeus strangers were wholly unknown 
to hhn ; and although old Fit2-Martyn, 
who now took upon himself the credit of 
being the first discoverer of the plot, ai>- 
peared as a principal witness against tne 
man whom he < had ^ evidently trepanned 
into it ; yet such was the horality of the 
citizens against any one who should seek 
a^ain to place upon the throne « monmrdi 
from whose rapacious exactions and art^- 
trafy conduct they had formerly aufinsred 
so severely, ^at the intelHgense that^e 
unfortunate goldsmith was to take his last 
journey to Tyburn the following 'morning 
was received, if not with joy, certainly 
without any etprsBsikm of 8<Mrrow. 

But where was Sybilla ? and with what 
feelingd did she behold all her dismal fore* 
bodSngs retdised r Prom the fatal night 
when de Rothing 'was conveyed from his 
home, even to^ morning of his trial, 
ahe remained calm, for she feU confident 
of his^timate acquittal ; the mysterious 
pilgrim having assured her of his safety t 
but now, when sentence of' death was 
passed, and his execution ordered for ihe 



following mondogy hor tiudel|^ kaew »e 
bounds. The tiame, thedweUnff of ihe 
pilgrim were alike unknown; andycCahe 
felt that on seeing Inm her only diance^of 
success depended. / 

At lengthy as evening closed in, uaceiW' H 
tain what course to pursue, alie bentlufc w 
footsteps toward London Bridgitx heping;i i 
(for who even in the moat desperate oiriaftm'' 
stances, hath not some faint h0pe>i abiM!: 
shadow of expected sueeonr, to wlueb>Bi^ 
mind clings with a pertinacity ts^'Statbri^d' 
as, often, it is vain ?} that Hen^rlcQlii&he 
throw in her way the pilgrim, or nitfr^T 
equally mysterious stranger to wiioai^isii;'!'. 
the chapel of St. Thomas, she had deli; r 
vered the ring. As she approached Ihor / 
bridge-foot, there was a confused muk" v. 
mur of voices, the tramp and neighingof .' 
horses, and the clank of armour, lAakt 
the broad ruddy glare of the cressets, 
l>ome by a numerous company of the city 
watch, gave to view a confused aaBem* 
blage of citixens, apprentices, and meb**at 
arms, all with eyes anxiously cast up to the 
turreted gateway extending across the en*> 
trance to the bridge, wliere two gocy heads i 
frowned grimly even in death OB the appali* - 
led yetapparen^y gratified Bidtitude. Sick^ ■' 
ened at this tmexf^cted siglit, and fear^ ' 
to encounter the rude pressure of the ci>ewd^ : 
Svbilla drew back, when the firm gras() 
of an unseen hand arrested her, and, tuenn m 
ing round, she beheld the very obiect lef -^ 
her anxious search, the veaerable -fult^^- 
grim* i.j. u.'ir- 

'' Come hidier," said he, dntwhigh^r^- 
nearer to the gateway. *' Look up : know < 
ye not these faces?" .v/ 

The ahuddermg girl glanced one Inok^ «r 
and started bacK, exc.laiming,'-^'^ Too 
well l--4iiev are the very stTangera wiio 
have brougnt us into thb tore Jeopanfy." . 

^' Ay," continued tiie pilgrim, fixing ; 
his eyes on the pale, blood-stained «iouaH.- r 
tenances, wtiere the impress of fierce pai5(<^ 
sions yet remained, addhig a deeper hor*^> 
ror to the gbastliness of death ; " ay andu- 
such is the end of wealth,^ and power, add * 
high ancestry — of the Earls of Salisbi|r>r:< 
aim Huntingdon! — ^Yes," coirtinuedhoy/' 
and a smile of triumph seemed to li^ up t 
hia placid features ; ^' and here is motive j^ 
for ye to place firm trust in ProvidenoeLt 
These two wicked men pursued th& gdgd. i 
Earl of Arundel to death ; and the-^^i^R-^I 
they prepared for him have Ibea^ioAtb 
drunk ? — Did not these very eycsee^Ufelo 
Earl of Huntingdon when^ ^iidilhait aeift«(o 
dieus Richard, he leadbed at PJash^l^dth 
the |ood Duke of Oioater^and the-^na^d 
dav led him forth and embarked) kuiA\nKw 
Calais, where he yna foujiy trntdeMSto 
And what did (heae eyes behold ibulbiBBHol 
ter'*evett t^-4hat very £arl of Hadtingdhayio 
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drivm hmk t» bis Iratl 'bark on the coast 
of fittex, and seued and led to die verf 
spot-where ha amsled the gocxl Duloa of 
6laiter« and theie was his head stricken 
off. Now, be not cast down^ Sybilla de 
Rothki^ ] if Heaven so surely tracks tb^ 
wicked .iO' destructioBy will it suffer the 
inntweMtopedsb?" 

^^ Alas! but to-aonow morning!" 
cried %billiu. 

^ Fearaot/! replied the pil£Eioi» " all 
A^^.bewrfl/V 

« Biit> bolyfalherl— *' cried she.^- 
The ssnteoce was not completed, for the 
pilflrimkad vanished araouo: the crowd ; 
andi nncevtain what course to pursue^ she 
took, the lital resolutbn of proceeding to 
the lord-mayor's^ and communicating to 
him her. discovery of the names of the two 



stranseffs. 



if fair maiden/* said he, witb a 
look of deep oommiseratioB, ^ it is all in 
vain ; for even had I been able to do 
augjbt for ycwr father, your own confes- 
sioo would put it out of my power* It 
now: appears that he was actually in com* 
munication with the leaders of the plot; 
and your assertion, that he knew them 
iiot> would have no chance of. belief. 
Alas 1 ye must seek succour of Heaven, 
- for noi^t can avail you." 

The last morning that Arnold de Ro- 
thing was to belKdd broke slowly but 
clearly on his sight. It was the depth of 
winter, yet the sua shone forth with a 
clear and steady lustre from the faint blue 
sky^ as though to repeat that lesson so 
often given in vain, thai the material 
world, though made for man, a^^mpatbi- 
ses not (as the visionary has so often and 
so €Dadty4magiiied) in his joys or his sor- 
rows ; and a look of mournful reproach 
did the bapless goldsmith glance up to 
that bright sky which seemed shining as 
in mookeryy and many a lingering gaxa 
did he east dir the fair landscape stretched 
before him, as with his only attendant, 
the worthy priest of his parish, he pro- 
ceeded on (he fatal road to Tyburn. And 
along Holborn, then a road bordered 
with hedgeHPows, and scarcely exhibiliu? 
a single bouse^ the procession passed, untu 
at length the hurdle slopped before the 
gate of the hospital of St. GHles-in-the- 
Fields^ where> according to the benevo- 
lent yet stranfle custom of our ancestors, 
the porter had to present the ftothing bowl 
of ^< good ale," tlie hist draught of the 
cooteinedi uialefactor. 

Der^RcAing turned away his head as 
hergave bdck.the uoiaBted. bowL '^ (k* 
waid/fTSi&dlhii t 'f- alAs i aU #ill seon be 
ovfetf^^ Aaok jtiy as the prodessioil moved 
forward, be again gaaed aKWind at scenes 
on which 'hewis toon to dose his eyes 



for ever ; as if a lingering love of Ukg 
(though to him so clouded) vet held pos- 
session of his breast. A low murmur 
arose and gradually increased among the 
crowd that followed, and a horsemaB with ^ 
breathless speed galloped forward to the 
sheriff and presented a sealed billet. Tbf» 
sheriff reverently doffed his bonnet and 
bowed his head as his ^e glanced ovei - 
its contents, for it was an order^ signed 
by the king's own hand, instantly to send 
Arnold de Rothing back to GuiMball. . 

Ere the astonished goldsmith could re<* 
cover his self-pos«s8ion, he was taken 
froni the hurdle, placed on one of the 
sheriff's own horses, and, with a qpeed, 
that left the marvelling crowd at an im- 
measurable distance, again conveyed to 
the city. - There all was bustle and anx- 
iety ; for the Lord Cobham had just arri- 
ved on a mission, it was said, of impor- 
tancoj and every citizen left his business, 
and every 'preatice his occupation, to 
welcome that nobleman, whose father, 
(the Eail of Arundel) was canonieed in 
the memory of a grateful people as the 
maityv of their liberties, and who, him- 
self, had been among the foremost toi un- 
sheath the brand in the cause of Heniy of 
Xiancaster. 

** My good citizens," cried he, as he 
entered Guildhall, "it is to perform an 
act of justice to a worthy member of the 
brotheirhood of goldsmiths that I now ap- 
pear before you. Long since, from an 
unknown hand, I had notice of that plot 
now 80 happily discovered and put down, 
and I have sufficient reasons for knowing . , 
that Arnold de Rothmg was neither axt , 
nor part in it. 1 know too that from hi* . , 
daughter information was obtained, and \ 
even a pattern of their rings. The pursuit . 
and overthrow of those traitois hindered me 
from hastening earlier to rescue good 
Master de Rothing from the fate that 
seemed to await Mm; but I reioice in 
having it now in my power to make some 
amends to a man to whom lady Fortune 
hath been so strangelv duteous. King 
Heitty hath commuided that five hundred, 
marks be paid to the person who gave 
the first notice of the plot ; this, there^* 
fore, is due to Sybilla de Rolfaing, his 
daughter ; and I shall add to it other five . 
hundred marks, as some scant reparation 
to her father, for all that he bas suf- 
fered." 

" My lord I n^ very good loid 4" ex* 
claimed old Fiiz-Martyn^ pushing fpr^r . 
waiKl ; '^ that rewaid is mine ( dia notl ' 
give the first inteUigence ? " 

*' Ho! Master Fita-Martyn/' returned 
Lord Cobham, ''.the master ye have so 
long served bath doubtless sent you here» 
Str Mary ! bat 1 was e'en about offering 
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a reward for your head. Know ye this 
letter?" holding up a small piece of 
parchment. '* 0, ye are a worthy usurer ! 
ve*n torn cat i* th* pan with Sathanas 
himself. Seize him^ good people 1 aa 
arrant a traitor as ever stretched halter ! 
for he was In communication with Lord 
Hmithigdon ^le he so bitterly pursued 
Master de Rothing to death/' Fltz- 
Mattrn was quickly seized^ and ere the 
weeirs end, took the same road from 
which de Rothing had so nnexpectediy 
wtnined. 

Who shall describe the jo^ of the gold- 
tanith and his daughter at tins sudden re- 
volution of fortune? Bowed to by the 
very men w^ but one ahoirt hhur before 
had followed bis hurdle with execttdMn'; 
welcomed home by neighbours wiM- for 
years had looked on him with soipicion $ 
and, (more grateful than aH besides,) 
wannly greeted by that fiafteniity ftom 
whose friendly oonqiantonshrp he. had 
been so lenff «xiled, Arnold de Rothing 
returned to his home, the happiest maa in 
all London* It need not be sak^ that hie 
aftei-life was marked by uninterrupted 
prosperity. If any thing were wtnCing 
tocom|dete his fidicky, it wasthecnoan* 
stance, that, notwithstanding the vest se- 
dulous ^vnries, no tidings could eVerbe 
obtained of the mysterious pilgrim : from 
the evening when he met SybiUa at 
the bndge-moti be.was never eeee again. 
Many were ;the oonjectnree respecting 
him : some thought he had been a servant 
of the Duke of Gloster^s, who, subsequent* 
ly to his master'a deaths had gone on pil- 
grimage, and retnrsed just m time to wit- 
ness the retribution of Heaven (perhaps 
to aid it) on his murderers. This opinion, 
which derived considerable plausibil^ 
from* the intimate knowledse he certainly 
possessed of all the actors m ^e plot, ana 
also from the joy and gratitude he expres- 
sed when the gory heus of Salisbnry and 
Hmitin^don were exhibited to the vievT 
of the citizens, did not, however, suit the 
wonderrloving taste oft a generation that 
considezediupematttFal agency! as neces- 
SMPy to ^e succour of an Hidividuaf as to 
the'salv^on pf an empire, and invoked 
and ppected the assistance. of superior 
iaidligences to peiform that to which mere 
human ageticy was perf^y adequate. 
Another party,.therefDre, and it was by far 
the most numerous, since it comprehended 
all the«9ervants of tbechuroh (md all die city 
a|»prentiees, maintained that he was no- 
thing less than ^mesaint» who, wonJby 
the sincere devolioo of the unfertunate 
gddsmith, ,«nd the-onprotocted loveliness 
of his fair daughter, had condescended to 
quit the realms of bliss and assume the 
bumble ga(b of a pilgrim, to auccour those 



for whom all hose of hnn^n aid was vain. 
The onlv obstacle to complete uniformity 
of belief on this momentous subject was 
the difficulty of determining to which of 
iJbt crowd of saints in the Roman dden- 
dar this honour should be assigned. The 
most devout vehementlv supported the 
claims of St. Martin, whose real benevo- 
leihce gave him a fsr better right to cano- 
nization than at least two-thirds of ^the 
blessed host," whose protection eadi ihohi 
and evening they duly invoked ; Widle 
the ''prentices, nnwilling'thit a IMAdm 
sfaould be rescued save ^ the tntervi^ti^ 
of some indigenous saint, strennon^, 
mmntained the daim of St. Erkehwall, 
reminding their opponents, ^at h "Wis en 
the yety eve of his tnmshltlon (thact fes- 
tival so devoudy k^t by all good chi- 
zens), that the pilgnrn for die last fUne 
appealed. Lo^ did these conflicting 
opinions continue to agitate the minds of 
me good people of London, even until 
Arnold de Routing, foil of years attd ho- 
nours, slept in peace. But long after- 
wards, and through liiany generations, 
was Ins singular tale handeddown ; and 
mtny a de^ooding nmid was eneotuaged 
to hope, and many asorrowfvd heart u^ed 
to amore firm reliance on Providence, oy 
the eventful hiAory of *' The Goldsmim JF 
Westcheap." 



WOMAITS LOVE. 
(For ihe OUo.} 



Womao'i love is like a dream, 
Vanlsfahig wheik mof nlng** beant 
Ligfatelh Bp tile etstera iky-^ J^ 
Hayliig no reaUtf. ' 

Fair as is the lainbow's lun,. 
Fair and bright, and fading too, 
Changeful aa an April sky — 
Smilet and team altematelf^ 

Light aa air, and m Um wtad 
Never long in aelf«aaiiie iaind; 
Here to-day, and gone to-norroir, 
Wafting always clovds of sorrow : 
Short Ita Joys are, long Its woe, 
Lady, I have found it aot. K. 



TO AN INV£TEBATE CRITIC. 



Afsont, ye crttle wight !-H|aiclt, quit this Ide, 
When, on thy diainal fbee wB»*een a amUal , 
thtow dowo thy pen, 'tie not for tby doll 

brains 
To guide the weapon ;— «o wbiert Anry refgos , 
For there is Space -enoo^ fidr Ihy de^ns. 
And leave this islaiid free to nobler minds. 

O^ S— N 8— a. 
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MTSTBRIBS. 

John Percy, a Qionk, who lired about 
the reign of Edward I, speaking of mys- 
teries, says — '* Amongst divers things we 
see God the Son eating apples, laughing 
with his mother, saying Pater-nosters with 
his apostles, rai^ng and judging the dead« 
We hear the blessjed auging in paradise 
wtUi four^score and ten angels, and see 
the damned weeping in a black and sul- 
phurous hd], encircled with above a hun- 
dred devils, who laugh at their misery. 
We see also a cunning knave^ who is first 
a simple clerk that chaunts an epistle-*- 
then a bi^op— then an archbishop, and 
at last a pope, always gormandizing upon 
chickens and capons.'* 

BOSCOBBf.. 

In the blank leaf of the first edition of 
Boicchel, in the possession of a friend, 
printed in the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond, the following lines are written in. 
the handwriting of that period ; evidently 
by some person inunical to the then exist- 
ing government. 

ChMite pIoQt, pmdeot Charles je Second, 

the inlraele of thy TMtanratlon 

May, like to that of quails, be reckon'd 

Bain*d on the Isnelltith nation : 

The wl8h*d-for blessing f^om heaven sent 

Became their curse ami ymdshment. 

MACmiWRY. 

Many persons seem to regard the ex- 
tended, and still extendhig use of machin- 
ery in this country, with feelings of ap- 
prehension^ If not of dismay. Thw con- 
sider the siubstitution of machines tor hu- 
man labour, either in the cultivation of 
the soil, or in the fabrication of wrought 
commodities— of the plough for the spade, 
of the spinofng-jenny fqr the wheel and 
distaff, as an evil, unavoidable indeed, 
but ^ an evil' Commiserating the 
sufferings which the manufacturing po- 
pulation occanonally experience from the 
introduction of machinery, they propose 
that a ^rect tax should oe imposed upon 
machine, adequate, if not to put them 
down entirely, at least to check their fu- 
ture increase : — nor, if we really believed 
the use of machinery to be calculated to 
injure the interests, abridge the comforts, 
or abstract from the happiness of any class 
of the community, do we well see how 
wecovdd refuse acceding to this recom- 
mendation. But we entertain no such 
belief. So far are we from regar^ng the 
inpr^Q^sed use of machineiy as an evil 
which requires to be checked, that we 
hail every such application of the dis« 
coveries of science as another step in the 



steady coarse by which the benevolent 
author of nature pushes forward the im- 
provement of the human race. In tmr 
opinion, instead of being an evil to be 
deprecated, and, if possible, counteractied 
and repre^ed, the application of ma- 
chinery, as a substitute for labour, serves 
to disengage a large number of huraanr 
beings from manufacturing toil^ in otdes 
that they may be employed in perfecting 
and extending our tillage; thereby in- 
creasing at once their own happiness and 
the resources of the empire. Quar, Rigv, 

ILLUStRlOUS ANGLERS* 

The delight afforded by this animating 
amusement is of most engrossing charac- 
ter, and has had many illustrious devotees. 
It was Paky's and Nelson't * ; and we 
have ourselves seen the first sculptor in 
Europe, when he had taken two salmon 
on the samf morning, and can well be- 
lieve that his self-importance exceeded 
twentyfbhi that which he felt on the pro- 
duction of any of the masterpiece which 
have hDsnortalized him. But, perhaps, 
no one has followed this fasdnathi^ 
amusement go.far and in so many climates 
and countries as the cfistinguisned author 
(Su: H. Davy) of Salmonia hims^.— /^. 
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DIPFEftENT OPINIONS OF- PAMt. 

When Goldsmith boasted of having seen 
a splendid copy of his wMks in ^e 4^bi- 
net of some great lord^ sayin? eni^hati- 
cally, •♦'Hiis is fame, Dr» Johnson!" 
t|ie doctor told him^ that for hid part, ho 
woiildhave been more disposed to self- 
gratulation^ad he discovered any of the, 
progeny of his mind thumbed and tattered 
in the cabin of a peasant. 

THE MODERN GREEKS. 

^ The vices of the Greeks and the nega- 
tive virtues of the Turks are, by some 
authors, as unfairly contrasted as the 
cplendid and valorous achievement^ of 
those who preceded these Greeks are par- 
pplied to their 
-Philhellenes. 
e speakincr, is 
y other which 
n, and, in the 
ly sunk back 
n no part of 
ere more mir 
rlory. 

or the Morea^ 
i among the 
sed ancestors, 
ir fame, and 
I he is by no 
He forgets, 
a of Hellas, 
sod is derived 
rom those he 
succession of 
lis miserable 
country: the constant intermixture of 
foreigners from the Roman conquest to 
. the capture of Constantinople*— nearly 
two thousand years of degradation— the 
Ungering occupation^ protectbn, andin- 
teroourse^ in various parts^ of the Vcne-- 
timft and Genoese, have all tendedio de- 
teriorate the purity of Grecian origin. In 
universal wretchedness, however, all who 
speak the Roman dialect herd toge^r, 
and daim to be considered as one race. 

The vain-glory of the modem Greek 
is hereditary, a vice once the theme of 
classical allusion, no less than that of 
contemporary observation. In his cottage 
on the hills, as well as in his tower — indi- 
gent, while his infidel oppressor flourishes 
at his side — he is still the same ; he is per- 
suaded thaf he surpasses all m^n of ^11 
nations in intelligence^ because his coun- 
try once carried her ^arts and arms over 
the civilized world, and, even when con- 
qtiered, benefitted her Conqueror by in- 
troducing him to science, taste, mid 
eventual amelioration. This vain^glory 
migiit be pardoYrabie, did it not lead to 
fktal results as the parent of quarrelsome 
fe^ction. Fw^Bev 



VALUE OP S^GNS: " 

A sjiort time ago, a $nufr-merchanl in 
one of tlie streets in the city, who had 
placed the sign of a Highlander at the door, 
^mmoned a young Scotchman to the Po- 
hce Office, for having upset his:figureand 
done it much ^mage. In the course of 
the evidence, a fact transpired which 
proved the importance of these signs to 
tradesmen :— he stated that flie figure cost 
mm thirteen guineas, but that, pjiynient 
even of that sum would not compensate 
for the damage and absence of the figure ; 
for since it had been stationed at the door, 
he had taken on an average twenty tJiil' 
lings a day more than he liad done be- 
fore. 

Tradesmen went to great prices for a 
good painting as a sign, and the first ar- 
ti^sts were employed to execute them. Mr, 
Cotton, Mr. Lamb, (well known in the 
middle of the last century,) and even Mr. 
Wale, one of the founders of the Royal 
Academy, and first Professor of Perspec- 
tive in that institution, were sign pain- 
ters. 

In High -street, Mary-le-bone, is an 
old public-house, considerably lower tl;an 
the rest, which exhibits a beautifully- 
pamted, but ill-used sign of the Rose and 
Crown. It is one of the '* old school," 
and has an ornamented frame attached to 
«• - W. H. H. 



ST. ANl?aEW*S OAY, . , 

Squirrel Hunting, ^e. 
HASTEn, in his History of Kent^ ay^eak- 
ing of the parish of Ealing, say^,. that 
** On St. Andrew's day, November 30th, 
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The AQDual celebratiqn of |St. Andrew's 
day was^ in days of yore, conducted with 
considerable show, the generality of Scots- 

., men resident iu London walked in pro- 
cession^ with a singed sheep's head borne 
l^y a man in front. But this is ail past 
and forgotten i and^ in the preFont f n- 

I \ ' lightened age^ Uiere are few holidaya kept^ . 

'.' compared wiA old times, when every ea- 

^. \ lendar was mariced with a profusion of 
rubrick characters, denoting such ^lays 
were to be reserved for some particular 
sporty festival, or ceremony. 

BOROUGH ENGLISH. 

The origin of the custom of Bor«ugh 
ISnglish, still observed at the jManor of 
Woodford, Essex, and other parts of the 
same county (see No. 41, of this work), 
where the youngest son inherits, has been 
a subject' of much dispute, but it appears 
to have prevailed greatly in the kingdom 
rof the east Saxons. Dr. Plot has con- 

i'ectured that it was introduced by the 
ord of the manor's claiming the right of 
enjoying the bride-daughter of his tenant 
on the wedding nigh^: therefore the vil- 
lain or slave, doubting whether the eldest 
son was his own, made the youngest his 
heir ; but as there seems not to be sufficient 
evidence that this ever was an establi^ed 
. practice, the doctor's conjecture has been 
supposed not to be well founded. £. 



NEW REGULATIONS. 

A eledS' in Chancery » in the tame of 
Oliver Cromwell, had seen, with great in- 
difference, all the alterations that had 
been made in the constitution, both in 
church and state ; but when he was told 
there were to be some new regulations in 
the Six Clerk's-office— " Nay," say.8 he, 
** if they begin once to strike at funda- 
' mentals, nohody knows where they will 
stop.'* 

ROYAL CONDBSCEiJSION. 

When the King of Sweden arrived at 

Manheim in November, 1783, he alight- 

. ed at the city-gate, and walked up to the 

* house where he was to lodge; on calling 

he asked him for the apart- 

/ d for the king and his suite. 

ed of the price, '* You ask 

' said he; " kings do not 

ly to lodge with you." The 

' *' The honour done me by 

fills my heart sufficiently ; . 

' makenim pay more than- 

^ ons who occupied th^ irst 

' __ jor of that house were pre- 

*^*pWring to quit them; which the ijing 
perceiving, prevented, saying, that his 



mai«rty had g^edlegs^ and could get np 
to Uie third story very well. At the same 
time (he monarch's retinue arrived, and 
htn^eet Albert (the host) found with sur- 

C, that he had been talking to the 
in person. 
The king went to the play, the host 
gl^ve a bail at which were present 200 per- 
sons. . The king spoke, with great affa- 
bility to the widow of the learned Cos- 
tervelt, who was present. On his de- 
parture, his 'majesty made a present to 
Albert of a gold watch and chain, be* 
sides . twenty-four ducats, with leave to 
put up for a^gn a painting of himself. 

PAMILIARltT. 

When tlie late venerable president was 
sitting to Mr. NoUekens for a bust, which 
the members of tt 
requested to have, 
Duke of York ai 
his brother the Dii 
Duke of York, at 
ting for his bust, 
Nollekens inquire 
on which the Dull 
cension, smilingl; 
kin? was better. ' 
land then asked 
man of his years 
to his wig ? Mr 
answering, wishec 
Highness wore tti 
Duke of York si 
have it now, Cumberland." 

Nollekem* Life and Timet, 

A NUMEROUS FAMILY. 

In the church-yard of Lenham, Kent, 
is a remarkable inscription on the tomb- 
stone of Robert Thompson, Esq. which 
mentions that he was a ^rand-child of 
Mary Honeywood, wife of Robert Honey- 
wood, of Cnaring, near the above place, 
who at her decease had 367 children law- 
fully descended from heF~-viz. 

Of her own body . . 16 
Grand-children . . .114 
In the third generation . 228 
In the fourth ditto . .9 

Totalle? 



EPITAPH. 

His a!l was too much ale, and so the bier 
Wm beer, they fihld, that brought TomEvlll 

bete. 
Bis Bvill name, too, caused fiiU many a j«tt— 
Frotiiy.or flat, the dead ones were the best : 
Theytaid, Alas! weVe lost an Svil one, 
Who ne'er did harm but to himself alone ! 
When he was praised, a UU too oft was named, 
But for thai butt he sever had beenr blamed. 
October killed him, though the month was 

Ma^- . 
By aiolstare tamed to dust— O, well*a-ci»y I 
Foi\ Rev 
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See Page 293. 



BLACK WILL. 

(For the Olio.) 

J< fellow 1^ tha hwnd of nttare marlied, 
<>ttoted and aigBwl to do « deed of shftine. 

Shakspbarb. 



Tills Is the ban should do a bloody deed. 
The ioiBge of a wicked, heinous fault 
XWes in his eye ; that close aspect of his 
Does shew we niood of a much troubled 
breast. . Ib. 



In the reign of the weak and pnsilani- 
moas King Henry the Sixths before the 
commencement of Aose unhappy differ- 
ences between the rival roses^ there stood, 
by the road -side leading to Blackheath, 
a lonely inn, before which, from a rough 
unhewn post, hung a board on which 
>vas painted the rude representation of a 
drinking measure then much in use ; viz. 
the Black Jack. This vessel, as most of 
our readers are no doubt aware, was 
formed of leather, so that it could be 

Vol. n. X 



trusted with safety in the bands of those, 
who, from a too long acquaintance with 
its contents, might be rendered incapable 
of protecting a vessel of a more brittle 
quality. 

Mine host was. a jolly, portly fellow, 
and had once possessed a comely figure, 
but his daily exercise having been, for 
some years past, confined to the limits of 
his own house, he had grown somewhat 
corpulent. Walter Quantock, (for such 
was his name,) had been a soldier in his 
youth, and had fought in France, when 
Henry the Fifth invaded that country : 
On his return he found himself possessed 
of a sum sufficient to establish the before- 
named inn. Such was ^line ho.^^t of the 
" Black Jack.'* The house of Master 
Quantock was much visited on holidays, 
and the many trials of skill which took 
place on the heath added not a liule to 
the number of his customers, as almost 
all Greenwich was oft-times emptied lo 
behold the feats of archery, wrestling, &c. 
which even tlie rich merchants of London 
did not disdain to attend. 

Towards the close of a dull evening in 
the spring of the year, the house of mine 
47 
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host oonlabed only three customers^ who 
sat over their cups, listemn^ to the stoim 
without^ whic^ha(d obliged them to seek 
the roof of honest Waiter on tlieir way 
to Greenwi<^« 

y A louffb night thia, my mastoay" 
ssdd one. of the guests, who had with .him 
a smaU bag of serge containing a bason 
aod a pair of forceps, with sevecal other 
articles appertaining to the then joint pro- 
fession of barber wdivan-midwife; '' A 
rough night and a stormy ;, a man need 
ha* son^ matter o' courage to. venture out 
alone, an' he had much to lose ; thieves 
and nieht-walkers ai» abroad." 

*^ Maxry, thou speakest verity, neigh- 



^ , I many 

cat; what ,say. you, goodmail pedlar f 
and he turned to ,lhe iSkd person. This 
man had placed his. p^ck in. one comer of 
the rooin>.aiid wai sitting by the fire in 
4eep , thought, occasionally raking with 
his staff the unconsumed embers of the 
sticks into the large wood fire which blaz- 
ed cheerfully, . while the smoke .escaped 
through ^n aperture in Uie roof, for the 
luxury of a chimney was then only known 



to the rich and powerful. Thepedlar^ 
who had been thns addieBed> started Irdm 
his reverie, and j^ied, > 

" Good Sirs, ym are awichofniymind, 
methinks 'twould not be over pirttdentto 
ventnre abroad at this hour, unless in com* 
pany ; but as yon appearilo h^ ftonr the 
town, I shall be glad of ^omr'^rotectMm, 
for my pack here contains some few things 
which I would not lose ; shall we tridlge 
at once?" 

" By the rood !" ^dallied Ih^seeond 
speaker, *' it likes me jaot» goocUoanped- 
lar; what say you, Ma^ Shaver?" 
The barber was. about to reply ^ when 
mine host entered Uie«qom.. . • '• , 

" My^frienda," saidhe>." taipeasf aA- 
vice, and tarrj here to-iinght^ the KM- ^ 
somewhat dangerous, . and these grateao 
abBoad who would take yo^dr ii£r .for tbm 
value of your hose and douhlel, tl^aa 
bestow ye s^ three here." > .i^*.. . ,»* 

<'Tutl tut,l mine hoat^'VJuite^n^^i^ 
the barber, <' feaT^pot,' these .are th««k#i 
us,^ all sturdy men and proper.**, ' ^m w* 
tock smiled at this iiiie.vaiuiifnwi tike 
barber, who was in peraeaveiy diaiiB»* 
tive. " .. , 

" Ye may be all prompt and waliant 
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' 8«i(^|ieb ** an* if ye were att9icked 
ifully anfl fairly, may reu^n a btpw 
or 80, but your true thief gives ye not 
such 'vantage ; ye may be trudgii^g i^err 
rily oa^ aiodthe neipt moment a brpa4 ^' 
row may quiver in your he^rt ; iiq mao* 
be he ever so valiants caa guard asaj.^ 
911 ambi^^cade, I well xemember wm;ji^ J. 
followed the army in the time of our 1^ 
King Harry, (whom God assoilize,) wl?ea 
on the march and near Fala^ae^ ^e came 
upon an amjbuah of U^e enemyf Ma^y of 
onr stoulest ajNeUfat-i^rma bit th^ di^st^ for 
thie Frenchman fell uppn i^ '^re we had 
time to form : 'twas there I got this hurt, 
wd a fearfiil one it was too ;" We V? 
i)aiedhiaarm,Qawiiich was perceived the 
VMfk of a deep scar. The barber s^tretch? 
od ouit his nedjL to yiew it, ^yd shru^ed 
up his sh^uldisrs, while mipe host con- 
tinued,^ 

*' Ah, th^e was sharp worh then, and 
Iha vaUey rung like a smithy with the 
dang. of their armour, but we soou clear- 
^ the way of them> and contipue^l the 
muutch. I got this hurt in m}r arm from a 
Jironch bi£maR^ vhb was killed by one 
qf QUr anoh^rA- Ah, my masters, there 
;was sharp .whistling of bolt and shf^t, ao4 
Jood olanig of a^, and biU, and partisan ; 
ibut the ^lQrie^s day wa^ at Agincourt^ 
'twould hajir^ gladdened your hearts tp 
Jiavo heard onr prave King Hall speaking 
lo us .as though we wero.his fellows.'*-r 
JEJare.miqehpstwas interrupt^ in hi3 n^itr 
jrative b^ a, loud knocking at the door, ac- 
companied by the grjqtfiT voice of a man 
xvho. desired, admittjiape. 

On its being opened, a man abruptly 
entered, and seating himself on a bench, 
callad.fer A|Qea(^re2of sack. The barber, 
wba bad before spoken so valiantly, jiow 
limmk and >quaU^ beni^ath the 6«rce 
glanoeof the struiger, whose whole, ^ap^ 
ftmr^Mce lyespoke the hardened and de- 
termined nimn. He was clad in #k.lea- 
thtem doublet^ soiled, with grease ai^idirt. 
He wore a small thrum cap, in w)iich 
waa sMick a ^uft of cock's feathers ; round 
his neck hung a heavy steel chai;), from 
which was suspepided a small gold cross ; 
Ids legs were covered with hose qf bljue 
terge, and his feet were piptec;^ by lea- 
ther sandals, the thongs of which crossed 
jbialegs, andihttenediat hi& knees. From 
O'bMd.tbalt with which he was girted, 
litttig''api0«vy, irea-Jiandled sword,* and 
h»7Kf0xe a. dud^eon-dag^^er p.n his right 
side. In stature, he was about the middle 
I«i0lxt|i8quare4wilt, and muscular. His 
brcMM> and coarse fibres were ovec-$ba- 
dttwedrby ap«ofri$ion of *<black hair, ajnd 
his untritenSd bearid and mustachios were 
ctf the^me colour. With such au addi- 



tion tp theif Ci 
ppsec} ^at the 
They stared « 
each other, nc 
Sation wjih s]i^ 
spnage, wbeii 
measure of s^ 
customer, at t 
hand for the )^opey. 

" What dost thou thrujBj; out thy ^aijt 
for, old Bon)fac;e V* Said the ru^an, in^ 
tone Tfirhv^h made tH^e barber shake in his 
shoes. JVfip9 host aqsyered hifli 9|^<9- 



** Gpod master ^jTill," said he, " if ,^ 
mefliory does i;iot pjav thee false, t^ou wij[t 
remember that the last ^a^ thou d(d'^ 
.empty at this ji\^ne house is still owing for, 
since which I have forsworn credit to f[,^y 
one." 

*' Now a fli^^flin on thee, ^Vp^ock," 
replied the ruffian, looking fiercely round 

atthe'i * ^**' ''- ""- 

host" 

tilQU hi 

■ "K( 
^'buts 
.ry» the 
jptie at c 
a,way \ 
sweari? 
the cha 
.taching 
it on the laoie. 



** no one will care to disturb me ; and if 
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they do, why I carry a ^ood SheflBeld 
whittle^" and touching significantly a lonff 
kni^e which was stuck in a leathern sheath 
in his belt, he discharged his reckoning, 
and departed. The ruffian now turned to 
his sack, and after draining the horn to 
the bottom, abruptly quitted the inn. 

*^ Now by my hoHdame," cried mine 
host, as soon as he was gone, '* the ped- 
lar is a doomed man. Will has not a cross 
in his pouch, and he will not scruple to 
take from another ; would to heaven I 
were the man I was some twenty years 
ago^ I would spoil the villain : 'tis a pity 
no sturdy fellow Will rid the world of such 
a hang gallows, who would think uq more 
of kilUng a man than he would of a ca- 
pon ; pray heaven the pedlar may prove 
more than his match, or there wOl be an 
end of his trade to-night." 

'* Know ye that black muzzled hound, 
then ?" enquired the barber, with out- 
stretched neck. 

*' Know him,*' replied mine host, *' ay 
marry, I have too good cause to know 
him ; but I know not how he lives — his 
face would tell ye not honestly ; several 
deer have been missing lately from Sir 
John Creswell's park, and but yesterday 
se'ennight a traveller was found murdered 
near Eltham, — though nothing can be 
proved, suspicion rests on him." 

'* What is his name V* enquired the 
other guest. 

** His proper name," replied Qnan- 
tock, " is Will Hamlvn, but he is more 
often called Black Will, from the colour 
of his hair and beard, neither of which 
aie, I believe^ as black as his soul — 'twill 
be a wonder if the pedlar get sale to the 
town." 

" Saint Bennet preserve us from such 
men," ejaculated the barber, devoutly 
crossing nimself ; " have ye room where 
we comd sleep to-night, mine host ?" 

** Ay, injr master," replied Quantock, 
" and as fine a Utter of straw as ever 
wearf inan snored on." 

" then we will tarry here to-night," 
said both the guests, — and as the night 
was pretty far Mvanced, they soon sought 
their restmg-place, where the barber's 
fears were soon quieted by a sound slum- 
ber. The next morning the body of the 
unfortunate pedlar was found at a short 
distance from the town, disfigured by a 
ghastly wound on the head. The broken 
pound attested the violence of the struggle 
for existence, and the rifled pack, which 
lay near, togethef with a few articles of 
trifling value, showed the object of the 
murderous attack. The barber, and his 
neighbour Hugh Tester, who followed the 
trade of ^a fletcher or arrow-maker, left 



the Black Jack, happy in haying escaped 
the fate of the less fortunate- pedlar. 

On the following week, "the fletcher 
was busily engaged in making a quantity 
of arrows against ^the morrow, when a 
grand trial of skill was to take place on 
Blackheath . His work had lately so much 
mcreased, that he had taken another ap- 
prentice^ in the hope of obtaining assist- 
ance in his trade ; but as is often the case 
in the present age, the boy had given him 
infinitely more trouble. In vain did he 
attempt to instruct the urchin ; he either 
could not or would not be^ taught the 
" arte and mysterie " of arrow-making. 
On this mommg, he had exhausted all 
his patience in a vain attempt to shew him 
the proper way of feathering the shafts, and 
broke out into a violent passion with the lad. 

** Did ever yeoman behold such a 
shaft ?" cried he, taking up an arrow on 
which his 'prentice had glued the feather 
awry. — " By St. Barnabas, an' thou let- 
test me see such another, I will cudgel 
thee till thou ho wlest like a damned soul 
in purgatory I Get thee across the Tweed, 
ana make such gear for the b^garly 
Scots, or to France among the Mounseers, 
who know not a cloth-yard shaft from a 
morris-pike. Out, out upon thee ! thou 
should'st have been a tailor's booby, and 
not a " A step near the door inter- 
rupted the fletcher's invective, and look- 
ing round, he beheld with astonishment 
the athletic form of Black Will about to 
enter the shop. For a moment his speech 
failed him, but at length he mustered up 
courage enough to enquire in a faltering 
voice, 

** What lack ye, worthy Sir, a good 
vew bow, or a" sheaf of well-feathered 
ihafts?" 

** Let me see your gear," said the ruf- 
fian, gruffly, *' I would have a dozen of 
your strongest and sharpest - headed 
shafts." 

"You shall have them," replied the 
obsequious fletcher, selecting twelve of 
his best arrows, which he tied together, 
and handed to Will. 

•' What is your price ?" enquired the 
ruflian. 

" Three groats an' it please ye, fair 
sir," was the reply. 

" Three groats !" echoed Will in a 
tone of surprise — '* Three devils \ why 
your city fletchers would ha' charged 
me but two, and cleaner made gear too ! 
I shall pay thee but two groats?' Say- 
ing this he took two lilver groats'from his 
pouch and threw them on a bench near 
nim. " There," said he, ** th^re is thy due, 
and by the fiends thou shalt have no 
more l" 
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"Then I cannot sell ihem," replied 
the fletcher, offended at the abuse be- 
stowed upon his wares, and taking the 
bundle of arrows, he placed them with 
' the others ; but Will sprung forward, 
seized them and ran off, nrst trippmg up 
the heels of Tester, who, however, soon 
regained his legs and pursued him. He 
soon came up with the ruffian and de- 
manded his goods, at the same time seizing 
him by the shoulder. 

'^Away with thee, thou mongrel!" 
cried the ruffian, incensed at being thus 
detained — but the fletcher still kept hb 
hold, when Will drew his dagger, and 
that moment would have silenced for ever 
the demands of the fletcher^ when a 
monk who was passing saw the struggle, 
and coming up, seized Will's arm as the 
blow desc^ided. 

" How now. Jack Priest T* exclaimed 
the ruffian, "why dost thou meddle in mv 
quarrel ? loosen my arm, or by heaven !^* 

"Profane not that word," said the 
monk—" Tester, pet thee to thy stall; 
shtoieon thee. Will, for ever brawling — 
dost thou hope to come off scathless in 
every quarrel ; such a life will end at the 
gibbet." 

" Pshaw !" cried the ruffian contemp- 
tuously, " keep thy sermon till next 
Sunday ; 'twill serve for the good-wives 
and their cuckolds." The monk's pale 
cheek flushed at this insult, as he repUed, 

'* Shame on thee thou reprobate, dost 
thou still offend the townsmen with thy 
bullying, I tell thee 'twill bring thy body 
to the gallows ere long, if they do not 
beat out thybrains with their bats" (clubs) . 

<' Never fear that, Father Alwyn," re- 
plied Will, " I hav^ been told by a 
witch woman, that that shall never hap- 
pen ; and her rhyme runs thus. Harkee, 
'. sir sleek pate, this is it :-* 

' * Lanc« or partisan or brand, 
MT'lelded b> any mortal band, 

Tboa may'st never fear; 
Nor bow of yew, nor ataff of aCh , 
Nor sturdy biU-man*s deadly gasb. 
Nor hangman's hempen gear !' 

"iThis^is^butJa'snare^'of Satan's, to 
catch <hy soul," replied the monk ; " a 
phantom raised by the, devil to Jure thee 
from the right path — 'tis the,t^t>/a/tita 
which leads erring mortals into the slough 
of iniquity and crime. Will the fiend 
protect thee from^the stake, thou scoffer?" 

" As to tJiat,"* replied the ruffian, "I 
can guard against it without the devil's 
assistance, so farewell, father-; thy ser- 
mon is worth a stoop of wine, but by the 
rood Ihave not a cross in my pouch left." 
He turned on his heel, and was soon out 
of sight, while the monk proceeded on his 



way. The fletcher had returned to his 
shop, and gathered up the money which 
Will had left on the work-bench, glad at 
escaping with a whole skin at the expense 
of the other groat. He recommenced his 
abuse of his stubborn 'prentice, when he 
was again interrupted by the entrance of 
another customer, who was a young man 
of tall and comely figure. He was clad 
in a doublet and hose of green, and wore 
buskins of buff leather, reaching just 
above the ankle, a smsdl steel-studded 
belt sustained a dagger of exquisite work- 
manship. His hair was light and trim- 
med in short curls, and his mustaches, 
which were much darker than his hair, 
shewed to advantage a row of teeth white 
as pearl. He wore a crimson velvet- 
cap, without any feather or ornament, 
save a small image of the Virgin in gold, 
curiously chased : he was a perfect con- 
trast to the ruffian figure of his other 
customer. 

*' What lack ye, most honorable young 
gentleman ?" enquired the fletcher, dress- 
ing his face in one of his most courteous 
smiles, and doffing his leathern cap. 

'* I would have one of your well- 
proved yew-bowS^ and a sheaf of your 
stoutest and straightest shafts," replied 
the youth. Tester selected a bundle of 
his best arrows, and one of his hand- 
. somest bows, for which his customer paid 
the price demanded without a murmur. 
The fletcher gathered up the money, 
which he placed in his pouch. 

" Heaven bless yon, worthy Sir'." 
said he. ** May your enemies fear the 
twang of your bow (which is one of the 
best), and may your arrows ever hit the 
white." 

" Thanks, Goodman Fletcher," said 
the young stranger, as he passed out ; 
" as they turn out so may you thrive in 
' your trade." 

Tester's customers now flocked in, and 
before ni^t-falLhis stock was almost ex- 
hausted. The following morning he attend- 
ed on the heath, accompanied by one of his 
apprentices, who carried a bundle of 
arrows, in anticipation of some of the 
competitors wanting a fresh supply. All 
Greenwich was in motion, and hundreds 
thronged the way to Biackheath. The 
bowmen of the neighbouring villages 
were on the ground, clad in Lincoln 
green, and wearing the badges of there 
different companies. On a raised plat- 
form sat Sir John Creswell, a knignt of 
giant figure and commanding presence, 
by his side sat his only daughter Bertha, 
the fairest maid in Xent, the fame of 
whose beauty had spread not only over 
the county, but even to the city itself. 
She wore a close dress of green, and her 
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long dark tre^ esc^iped from iliuler her 
small bat of velv^, abd felt in wanton 
ringlets over her shoulders. Many a 
gsillaat youth crowded round the plat- 
form that day, aiKl little heeded were the 
sports by them, ^ that Ihey could gaze 
on. her uninterrupted. The knight, her 
father, was clad in a doublet (fi crim^n- 
a cap of ihe same 
kzed a diamond of 
by a white plume, 
and precious stone 
s. His right hand 
h^t, while ihis left 
»ssly round die waist 
iter : near hiin stood 
introduced to ;our 
John's confessor, a 
strict piety, 
beautiful day ; the 
and the heatfi was 
rs. The sports be- 
gan, the wrestlers appeared; and the 
strengtti and agility of one of the men soon 
proved too much for his antagonists, all 
of whom he threw with apparent ease. A 
loud shout proclaimed hun the victor, as 
his last adversary^ lay on the ground sore- 
ly bruised ; but U;instantly gave place to 
,1. ciators, when 
Vill appeared 

!i met" said 



of twice thy 
, he have not 

n the air as a 
,•• said WUl, 
I 'the ground, 
«Co«eonl»^ 
WtU had en 



^d unbnekiini^ his swojd 
Tlie stinggle commenced, 
'l^ag^ a sturdy fellow, who obliged, him 



the ip^ the LaJij Bertha 'oimted the 
gaiiaiAbe'ariiig 6t me youth, Whose ap- 
pearance also much interested iSir John. 

" For out Lady's sake," said the maiden, 
*' l^t hSm ndt contend With thaSt brdtal- 
lboktnortnaft,''ds an uiieqtial toaitch.*^ 

*• Peace, diild," said the knight, '' if 
he get a broken 'coickscotnb, 't^ll teach 
liiin hofw to bandy biotas H^ his mas- 
iers^-;-«J6 fheJy are about tb be^ih.^ In the 
meantime, the combatadts it^aa.taksn dieir 
stslo^ opposite each other, and waited only 
for the signal. 

♦' Ah ! ah ! tn^&rOreen Jerkm," said 
WiH, with a 'ferin,-^" art thou come to 
hesLr ho'w thy cockscomb will sound? 
'Come hith^, atld lot mis shbW this com- 
pany if ihbu hast any brains in that pate 
ofthine:** , 

*' liook to thyself, eirrah,^' dried the 
youth : — ** I havb a mind to see if ash 
will make any impression (fa thy thick 
skull.;' 

*' Thpn hammer away, boy!** cried 
Will, strikihg at the youth with ^his 
forte.—" No thi«Sher ever beat cornbet- 
t^r than I sbidl thrash thee.*' This, and 
'^V^ral of (he ruffian's strokes were flex- 
Wously warded oft, when the youth, 
watching his opportunity^ dealt Will a 
blow On the diouldfer. The paiu threw 
' the riiffian otf his guaivd, which his anta- 
gonist took advantage of/and with a "blow 
on' the temple, stretched, him on'the turf, 
the blood streaming jfrdni'the wound. A 
loud shout arose from the 'crowd at the 
ruffian's defeat, and the youth ^va$ cheer- 
ed till be reached the jplatform and as- 
cended the st^ps. The Lady Bertha 
blush^' When she beheld the finejQguie 
of the youth. Their eyes ftiiBt, arid Ae 
'hung the chain about his ne6k, apparent- 
ly "unconscious of what she was doing. 
The vouth how6d low, and descends, 
after being compliniented by Si^ John. 

CTo be Conimued:} 



VBNISON FBASTIN6. 
(For ihe OfUo.'J 



The iport^ tb6 pat^t^ like mi^^.^lu^ 
The deed* are 4oiie Arokni»Iacetdiiliter 
A114 risers tafe are ttase to flice, 
And vehisoD $weet^ ttbiUDg; 
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The dinnar ended, wines in etores 
Arednnk, aad^lbe focceedme roars } 
The utwyer aods, Cbe vicsV snOlreft, 
' " ■ And lialf the jociclee bUnfring. 

The eong In cleath*B>cluaf reioonds, 
Tli«< ccbeei jeto UJte yeiplns bounds. 
And to be merry, Pungh abounds. 

And Reynard's um is creanllng: 
Tlie «le8«*« to the lip conviey ' 
TkAt wfaisb tbe head to^heels glvtt ewfty, 
And none enn elf eigUtly walk aiwy, 

/nioagh t^ehontlng moon is beaming, 

Sense dies, and folly's laughter feigns, 
WekliMiie »*trol»'tttf ' loins atid rtins, 
The daring racer soonrs the plai W| . 
, . Andfanoy*8Vot*rles follow: 
The glasses on the tables reel, 
The "hairs and' floor the cWmour feel, 
Btit ttot wiihHghtAesa, toe and heel, 
Hut weight and ^«i»»<.*wll«« , 

rhe ' Venison Fea8t,» as head- aches know, 
Hearte which in hnnling features glow, 
Feats heapM in memory's pleaaantflow. 

By country gents are tteasar»t 
Since * Grasibou*neChase*uQ wore U dear, 
May bucks and does give fresh career. 
And each autumnal passliig yew, 
With%oW«httWtae.beltteMu»ed! ^ 



THE UNSEASONABCiE RES»R- 
RECnON. 



dow to know who disturbed the family 
at ^ch an unseaaonablerhour, and briefly 
told him how she had escaped, request- 
ing him to be ouiekv fov|sbe shivered in 
the night air» But the incredulous ser- 
vant considered her -a phantom, and fled 
itt-the utmost alarm to tell hi» master that 
the spirit of his departed mistress was 
knocking at the door (or admiUance. 

His master treated- him as a Ibol, and 
ordered him inStintly to open the door, 
and enquire the person's bualnesSy which 
he at len«:ih did ; but no sooner did he 
distinguish the features of his* so lately 
interred mistress, than the light fell from 
his hand, and he swooned at her feet. 
The good lady, trembling with the cold, 
paKed over the unfortunate many and en- 
terin«', encountered her hiisbMid in* the 
passage, whom with difficulty she per- 
suaded or rather held from flying also, 
till other senses than that of sight had 
cowrhided him of the corporal presence 
of his dear spouse, who having been put 
to bed, and taken due care of, resumed 
her place in society, and for seven years 
aflffl' she had been buried, performed the 
duties of a good mother and mistress of 
a family. J- M. 



The following narrative, which we 
have beeii fa^^bured with frond a cbrres- 
poodent, i§ a transMo'n ' 6f an account 
of a singular transaction ccnUined in on 
old FreSch work, entitled the " Travels 
(?f Maxliiltin Mi^^<>n through Germany 
and Italy iu,tHe.year 1687.^' Most pf 
oUr readers>wll readily perceive it contams 
tKe ^roiiud \^ork of (he highly iiWerefeting 
'taje,ftie Sexton' of Colo-ne, which i<re 
ffave in our sixteenth liumber. 

In the year 1571, at Colo|ne, m Ger- 
many, thfe wife of a Consul, having been 
'buried' with ,a v'aluablfe ring th iiet fin- 
ger, the ffrave-dig^er opened thd tomb 
the foltowmg riight to possess himself of 
the jewiet. fma^ine his consternation at 
finding the liatod which he h^ takfen 
hold oK PT^ his own ; but whfeh the 
good lady grasped, U hard, and end^- 
?our6d to taise herself from the coffin, 
without anycferembny he dlsengaged'hrtn- 
self in an instant, and fled precipitately, 
with more fear than gaUaatry. . 

The revivified , lady, w«hose trance the 

roeuish sexton had distui-bed. h&Vtng ex- .* 
tricated herself from her earthy tenement, -( 
Midenveloped her person with all beco- j 
njirtgdecentiyihtheceremcntfeoltfiegTave, l 
proceeded Home, and ttipcked loudly at ,j 
the door. She addressed the servant by ^ 
' rtariie;who tfirusthis head out of a wm- i 



DEITY. 
Prom CM unfini8hed Poem, entitledy 
' « The Omnipotence oftheVetty, by 
R. Jarman. 
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STANZAS, 

Written under a Pencil Draunnr of La 

Sceur de Dido, in a Lady** Album* 

(For the Olio. J 

An T gazed intent on the pencilled page, 
1 thought could aught that sorrow assuage. 
That grief which harrows the inmost heart. 
And shoots through the soul with a restless 

darti 
It mast be to view where the pencil's trace 
Has marlced the lineaments of some face. 
Which mortal eye may ne'er again see, 
Which we never can view till from earth set 

free I 

I gazeil, and I sigh'd o'er the penciU'd page, 
For I thought it a type of that Joyous age. 
The spring'time of life, when the budding 

mind 
Boceives impressions of every kind : 
Wl\ea with fancy's eye we seem to view 
Ouf fond hopes tinged with the rainbow's hue ; 
When the heart is adl hope, and the thoughts 

ail fire. 
Ere dull disappointment has damp'd desire. 

I eigh'd o'er the vaiioos eyes, which I thought 
Would gaze with delight where the pencil haa 

wrought 
With such exquisite sldlKfor I thought ^monfat 

them all 
Must be many who knew disappointment's 

gall} 
Who had tasted how different life's after-yeara, 
(When time has wove round us his garland of 

cares,) 
To that time, when 'tis view'd by the bright 

eye of youth. 
Ere the young heart hath tasted of sorrow or 

ruth. 

B.F. 



ffi|>e €ttUi&Xifi* (No. 5.) 

(For the Olio. J 

MR. J. C. NIGHTINGALE. 

* Time has thinn'd his flowing hair.' 

* When tlie Cecilian Society was held in 
Painters' Hall, Trinity Lane, Mr. J. C. 
Nightingale was proposed and admitted as 
a violoncello player ; but, having access 
to the organ in Cumberland Street Chapel^ 
by the permission of the minister, Mr. 
Brown, and the organist, Mr. Leveque, 
' he took lessons on this instrument, and 
practised so indefatigably, that he soon 
played during divine service for his pre- 
ceptor, and, like Mr. Harper, jiis cotem- 
porary on the trumpet, outmastered the 
master.* Putting this consideration aside, 

* The Olympian and the Pythian, games 
were as famous for auusical contests as for 
those of wrestliuR and ruaning > even at Delos, 
in remote antiquity, musical games were ce- 
lebrated, in which Homer himself seema to 
have performed. (See Homer's Hymn to 
Apullo, quoted by Thucydides.; At the Gre- 
cian games, the musical instruments employed 
were trumpets, flutes, and lyres. Herodotoa 



we observe that Mr. J. C. Ni^tingale 
may be called a self-taught musician. 
His studies were pursued more by enthu- 
siastic impulse in oratorios, than direction 
from' eminent men as to his future ac- 
quirements in the order of scientific me- 
lodists. Choosing Handel's works for his 
execution, he ran a wise course, leavmg 
theory to be felt as his practical know- 
ledge strengthened, and as^he was com- 
petent to perform. Then, living near the 
chapel, he persevered with solitary, bat 
pleasurable diligence, an4 combated and 
overcame obstacles neither few nor small : 
he grasped them with so much determina- 
tion, that the rapidity of his finger, the 
extent of his octaves, the tenacity of his 
ear, the easy flow of his harmony, and 
the success attending his efforts, amalga- 
mated with a great portion of taste and 
originalitv, that the circle of bis fame, like 
that of the water when impressed by a 
heavier body from a small indention, 
spread wide and wider in the regions of 
tone. His capacity for the organ thus dis- 
covered, he abandoned the rosinmg the 
strings, and on the first vacancy was jea- 
lously f chosen organist to the Society, and 

of Megara was the most famous trumpeter of 
antiquity, having gained the prise at this kind 
of music fifteen times. He was a ma» (not 
Uke Harper) df gigantic size and enormovs ap- 
petite, (Harper is moderate in his gnstAtfons)^ 
and his longs were so powerful in blowisg the 
trumpet, that he could not be heard with safety 
but at a great distance. But on these occasioaa 
ftrom the danger of blowing the last blast, they 
were thankful when they found themselves 
alive and well when their tolas were ended. 
Archlas, the celebrated trumpeter of Hybla, 
dedicated a statue to ApoUo, in gratitude for 
hii having been able to proclaim the Olympic 
gamea with his trumpet three times without 
bursting his cheeks, or a blood vessel, though 
he sounded all his force, and without a muzsle. 
(It should seem, by the way, that the cheeks 
being draw9 in, as by the trumpet, horn and 
bugle players of our days, is an Improved ad* 
vantage— for cherubs, boreaaes, and all the 
ancient wind sounders are drawn with puffed 
countenances, and in accordance with Shak- 
speare, in King Lear's awful apostrophe,— 

' Blow wind and cra^ your cheeka.') 

Lucius tells us, with greater gravity, that Ha»- 
monedes, a young flute.player and scholar of 
Tlmotheus, at his first public performance. In 
order to elevate and surprise, commenced hhi 
solo with so violent a blast, that he breathed 
his last breath into his flute, and died upoa^ 
the q)ot, Mr. Hyde, ouce a weU>known trum- 
peter at the Cecilian Society, and all the emi- 
nent concerts and oratorios, put the cup too 
often to his lip to keep his Up in order } but, 
much to Mr. Harper's better management and 
Belf>denial, he abstains from the cup, and his 
tip is always in a good statei>f pressure, so as 
never to fail him in the hour of need. 

t This epithet needs ezplanaUon— the tmdi 
is, two or three other young organists looked 
with jealousy on the rising fame of Mr. J. C. 
N* and solicited the honour to iMcome organ* 
isu to the Society, both for practice and fame. 
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has been the faithful and peaceable per- 
former on all subsequent occasions. iJm 
head is a fine study for the phrenological 
school, with no Gall in it. He is born a 
musician. Nothing is too difficult for his 
reading eye, galloping fingers and all 
compassed ear : he makes 

• The heaying bellows blow. 

The oirgaDS tpeak, 

Aud many reod the skies with loud applause.' 

His intunacy with the late Mr. Russell 
gave him much strength and popularity. 
He gradually attained the rules land prin- 
ciples of composition, and at Mr. R.'s de- 
cease was elected organist to the Foundling 
Hospital. He also contested previously 
with able organists, and succe^ully ob- 
tained the relative situations for which he 
became candidate, gradually rising into 
eminence. Hh general conduct being 
unexceptionable, his private teaching and 
miscellaneous engagements are of a profit- 
able but laborious class. Not a sacred 
.concert of any note is held without him, 
or his brother, or both. He has taken liis 
degrees, and his compodtions are some- 
times original. His earlier trifles con- 
sist of songs and glees, and are remark- 
able for a pleasing simplicity. His ora- 
torios, dirges, and variations are popular 
and of the inter regnum style. 

His soul is wrapped in the volume of 
melody, and his application to its fulness 
and glory is a cause for regret as it respects 
his health ; and those by whom he is re- 
spected, and for whom he labours, are 
solicitous for his relaxing from his more 
weighty responsibilities. Frudence, sober- 
ness and discretion have guided his feet ; 
and, if his mind does not possess literary 
stores,' he manifests a virtuous adherence 
to his well-being in the middle term of 
life. MuscuLUs. 



EETBOSPECTION. 

A FBAOMENT. 

(For the Olio.) 

Tes It is sweet 
To cast a retrospective glance upon 
The scenes, friends and pleasures of our early 

youth 
That DOW have pass'd away ; to conjure up 
The recollections of our infancy, 
Our childhood's prattle, sire's approving smile. 
And mother's fond embrace, destin'd for me, 
Alas ! no more : to call to mind the dreams. 
The vain imaginings of boyhood's days. 
The ardent wishes to become a man. 
Unconscious of the sorrows manhood bringsi 
Tben to review the days of after years — 
When first we enter'd on the world, which 

seem'd 
Quite full of sweets delicious, like a rich 
And beautiful parterre, whose fragrance fiU'd 



The passing air with odours ; when the eye 
Which now with dark suspicion looks upon 
All things around, with admiration beam'd. 
And call'd each object fair and beautiful j 
And when the heart, wrapp'd up in innocence. 
Measured all others by its own 3weet standard. 
And fear'd no guile because itself was pure. 

But to compare the past with ^hat we now 

are, 
The former with the present ; now the mind. 
Whose structure once was beauteous to behold. 
Hath been laid waste and desolate, by the wild* 
Wild blast of some friend's treachery, who had 

gain'd 
Our oonfidence to betray it i to perceive 
The fading of our brightest visions j and the 

wreck 
Of our most fond desires i to find ourselves 
Cast by an adverse wave on some rude shore— 
Oh I it is misery Insupportable. K. 



PROFESSIONAL SKETCHES. 
Mr, Abernethy, 

Continued frwn page 230. 

After all, now that age and much 
bodily suffering have soured his. disposi- 
tion, Mr. Abernethy is a strange com- 
pound of eccentricity, ill-humoar, bene- 
volence, and talent. His churlishness — 
we must say, much exaggerated — is fa- 
miliar to all, and vaiious causes have 
been assigned for its existence. Those 
who know Mr. Abernethy best, attri- 
bute it in some measure to. affectation^ 
and to an impatient ill-humour, induced 
by study and illness. He is certainly 
not enthusiastically attached to the wear- 
ing and tearing drudgeries of the pro- 
fession. He would raUher be consulted 
at home; and, until very recently, he 
would rsither be employed amidst his 
pupils at the hospital, than amongst his 
patients out . of it. Most of our popular 
surgeons have risen to eminence, not 
altogether by their talent, but by ex- 
treme attention, and by skill in opera- 
ting^-two qualifications most assiduously 
shunned by Mr. Abernethy. As to 
the first, he b too indolent, and too ca- 
pricious to attend to it, excepting in cases 
of real and extreme urgency ; and as 
to the second, he regards it almost with 
contempt. An operation, he says, is the 
reproach of surgery, and a surgeon should 
endeavour to avoid such an extremity by 
curing his patient without having recourse 
to it. It IS upon this principle that Mr. 
Abernethy has acted during the whole 
course of his long professional career, 
and it is astonishing how much' good he 
I|as effected by so acting, to the great 
annoyance of the pupils, by the way, 
who used to complain bitterly of the pau- 
city of operations at "^Bartholomew's." 
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In iact, ^. A^^metl^jB aiDc^^ pf pipo- 
found^uorivallea J9raadc(xi. ^bieace. £[|8 
intimate knowled|e of anatomy, and 
more especially of practical ph37siology 
and qbemistrv, bis cppapr^li^nsiye a^ 
well-informed mind; his ^ute percep- 
tion, and his jiabits of deep and constapt 
reflection, enable him to effect that good 
^hiobj notvithstaod|ng his churUshae^, 
so many have experienced ; and thpfe 
who have seen him, as we have, gpipipr 
round the wards of the }^Qsp}taI, iaiid 
attending to the complaints and suffer- 
ings of Uie poor patients with all the in- 
terest, of tfue benevolence, would lament 
that .he .^ul4 fio MiU^usiy .nathhold 
such attention from the wealthier and 
more respectable classes of society. Yet 
notwithstanding the occasional rudeness 
of his manner, (for, after all, it is only 
occasional) there is no person in the pro- 
fession whose opinion we prize so much. 
In a case of real danger and importance, 
he will eVmce a^ the attention and an- 
xiety that are necessary ; but it must be 
indeed a ^*triid of temper," to a person 
whose mind is so constantly and so deeply 
occupied, to be eternally tormented by 
the never-fading .details and tireson^e 
twaddle of a sefilsh and bewildered by- 
poehondriac. 

We have said, that Mr. Abemethy 
is only occasionally restive> and we 
speak from the conviction of our own 
experience. We hesitate not to declare 
that, to us, ' Mr. Abemethy has always 
appeared full of whim and drollery, re- 
plete with agreeable information,. alwa3rs 
willing to lend an attentive ear to 4ie- 
cessary questions, and to impart the 
professional knowled^ of which he pos- 
sesses such an extensive store. But one 
thing he cannot abide, that is, any in- 
terruption to his discourse. This it is, 
in fact, which so often irritates him, so 
often causes him to snarl. '' People come 
here^'* he has oCten said to us, " to con- 
sult me, and they will torture me with 
their long and foolish fiddle«de-dee 
stories ; so we quarrel, and then . they 
blackguard me all about this large 
town ; but I can't help that," Let those 
who wish for Abernethy's advice, and it 
is well . worth, having, observe this rule, 
and they and . he will part excellent 
iViends. Let them tell their case in as 
,plain and as few words as possible, and 
then listen to their adviser's remarks .with- 
out interruption ; this is the only secret 
of managing this professional bugbear, 
and it is a secret worth knowing. 

That Abemethy is odd all the world 
knows, but his oddity is far more amus- 
ing than repulsive, far more playful than 
bearish. Yates's picture of him last year 



was i^ bad; neither w^ it goo^U 
wanted the'raciness of the oj^naU Lei 
jthe r^ef imagine a smug, elderly, sleek, 
and venerable looking man, approaching 
'seventy years of age, rather (as novel 
writers say,) below than above the mid- 
dle height, somewhat indlined to corpu- 
lency, and upright in his carriaj^ withal, 
with bis hair i^ost primly powdered, and 
.nicely ci^rled round his brow and tern- 



Mind, — ^at present, I fiave no reason to 
believe that there is anything eke the 
matter with you.*' (Here i^yfMend was 
about to disclose supdrv dreidful mala- 
dies with which he believed Mmself 
aifflicted, but he was fhtehrupted with 
" Didd 
dee !" 
as the] 
he waj 
being 1 
plain t< 
and, ir 
you an 
I like t 
will re 
your i 
garret 

right, ana egaa: evury room »•» ~- 
house becoqies affected. . Reji'air flic in- 
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jntf in the [kitcfaeni— renedy the evfl 
thetiBj — (^noto dm*t 4foiher,X and aH 
wiU i»e right. This yon must do by 
diet. If yon put improper food into yoii 
stomachy by Gad you plsy the very nevH 
with h, & with the whdie madiine%esides. 
Vegetable matter ferments, and becomes 
gas^us; while animal substances are 
ohauiged into a pntnd. abominable, and 
acrid stimulas. (^Don't bofher agwn f) 
Voa are ..-,«.. 




allthtt 



Yoa are|;oing'toia^y * ^What has 
to do with mv eye!* . I -will t^ll^ou. 
Anatomy teaches us, that the ^in is a 
continuation of the menibratte which line? 
the stomach ; 'and your one observation 
will inform yon, that die delicate linings 
of the mouth, throat, nose, and eyes, are 
nothing more. Now some people acquire 
preposterous noses, others blotches on the 
^ce and difiTerent parts of the body, others 
4nflamWtation of the'eyes-*all arisnig from 
irritation of the stomach. People laugh 
"VUme for talking so much about the sto- 
mach. I sometimes tell this stOry to forty 
different people of a ororning, and some 
won't listen to me, so we quarrel, and 
they go and abuse me all over the town. 
•I can't help it — they came to me for mv 
iHhriee, and I ^ve.it them, if thev wtfl 
'taka»k. I oan't do ^ny more. Well, Sir, 
a# to the question otjdiet. I must refer 
you to my book. (Here:Uie professor smil- 
ed, and centiniiad smiHng as he proceeded) 
There are only about ^ dozen pages — and 
you will find, beghming at page 73, all 
,lhat itia necessary fDr you to know. I am 
christened ' Dr. Mybook,' and satiiized 
xmder. that name all over England; but 
who would sit and Hstea to a long lecture 
of twelye.pa^, or remember one half of 
U, when it was done ? So I have reduced 
my directions into writing, and there they 
,aie lor aigr body to follow, if they>please. 
" Hav^g settled. the question of diet, 
we, now come to medicine. It is, or 
ought 4o.be the provinceof a medical man 
to soothe, and assist Nature, not to force 
!lier. mI^W} the on^y medicine I should 
^Tise;you.to take, .is a dose of a alight 
^pedent medicine every .morning the first 
thing. I won't stipulate for the dose, as 
.that must. be regulated by circumstances, 
but. you must taEe some ; for without it, 
by Grad! your stomach will never be 
.right.. .Peoi^e go to Harrowgate. and 
Buxton* and Bam, and the devil knows 
. where, to diink the waters, and the^ re- 
turn fiill of admiration at their surprisipg 
, effic^y . ' Now* these waters contain next 
to nothing of purgative medicine ; but 
they are taken readily, regularly, and in 
such quantises, as to produce the desired 
effect. You must persevere in this plan^ 
Sir, until you experienpe relief, which 
you certsdnly will do. I am often ilsked 



-^* W^, but, Mr. Abernethy, why dont 
you practise what you preach V I «n- 
'BWer, by remindbg the inquirer of tiie 
parson and the siffn-post ; bot^ p<»nt the 
way, but ndther follow its course." — ^And 
thus ended acotloquy^ wherein is mingled 
much good sense, ua^uI advice, and wun- 
aicality. 

As a lecturer, 'Mr. Abemethv stands 
unHvalled. 1^ co|intenQmce is' that of a 
man df great geitius ; anda nose of Crre- 
ciantorm ad£ very considerably to the 
acute expression of his features;; while 



his light grey eyes, always animated, 
as if they eomd pieice through the ytry 
depths and intricacies of science. His 
forehead is finely fonpedi and has, afford- 
ed Spurzbeim (lo whose system of cranio- 
lojg^ Mr. Abemethy to a degree sub- 
scribes,) many a luxurious feast : while the 
scowl of deep thought, which has cast a 
shade of reflection. over his brpw, is.fre- 
queotly dissi^mted by the smile of humour 
or derision. He begins his lecture in an 
unconstrained familiar tone of voice, gra- 
dually igetti^g more animated and elo- 
quent as ^e advances toward the ^ pith 
and marrow of his subject; and[, ^er 
lopping off all the absurd and neeless 
useless tninutuB of the science, and. after 
refuting all mconsistent Uieories, he 
arrives, at the conclusion, paving his au- 
ditors deeply impressed with his instruc- 
tion. He IS an excellent chemist, and 
never, fails to point out the agepcy of this 
science* in the operations and Actions pf 
the frame. .Of^.John Hunter he never 
fails to express his admiration ,and de- 
light^: and repeatedly declaires that he 
has done more for the 4i)[U)rQvement of 
modem surgery than a^y other individijvil 
whatever. ' , N^.Jl^hn. 



A TALE OP THE py»ENHe;S. 
\C9ntmued from,pflg$ 278. 

JSguiapal obeyed the nj^ord, i^>d di^ys 
passed befoie he again ventured 4o ae^ 
the partner of lus stolen pleasures, or 
dared mn the |risk of encounteripg the 
fiery Etchehon. But he could not who% 
abandon so confirmed a hal)it and sys- 
tem of life ; and Etchehon again had 
knowledge of his repewqd , inSercourse 
with Marie. * His determinationr v^, n^w 
taken, and executed as follows. 

It was on the same narrow .wpoden 
bridge over the Adour which .ha^ before 
been mentioned, that Eguiapal had: to 
.pass, on his return homewards from. a 
marriage-*feast a few miles off. The 
winter's first snow lay on the ground, 
partly liquified, partly congealed, by the 
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ahernate changes of thaw and frost, 
which succeed each other in that climate 
often only for a duration of a few mi- 
nutes. Picking his way slowly and 
deliberately, Eguiapal moved on to the 
bridge ; now humming a scrap of a bri- 
dal song — now letting fall a word or two 
of his thoughts, which had been ren- 
dered rather more volatile than usual 
under ^e magic of copious libations. 
The name *' Marie" fell from his lips 
more than once with an emphasis of 
considerable tenderness ; and just as he 
reached the centre of the bridge, he was 
littering the words, — 

** Toqjoun fiddle a toi, Marie, 
Fidelie toi^Jours a toi,**— 

when hb progress and his song were 
stopt in an instant by the appearance of 
Etchehon, who, springing up from the 
other bank, darted upon him, and made 
a bound to clasp him in his arms. The 
other, urged possibly by despair, pos- 
sibly animated by the liquors he had 
swallowed, was not now irresolute in his 
conduct, but opposed himself stoutly to 
his aggressor. They struggled for a 
while together, and the superior strength 
of Etchehon had at last succeeded in 
giving him an advantageous hold of his 
antagonist, when his foot, sliding along 
the treacherous surface of snow, failed 
him at the crisis, and botli fell headlong 
to the earth. Their combat was here 
renewed ; neither could reeain his foot- 
ing ; but still Etchehon had the mastery 
m the conflict. He contrived to shift a 
little, from time to time, towards the edge 
of the bridge ; and, at Isat, seizing a 
moment favourable to his 'purpose, he 
collected his whole strength — thrust from 
him, in the direction of the parapet, the 
stunned body of Eguiapal — and rolling 
and scrambling himself to the same point, 
completed his work by urging him on- 
ward with his own legs, whilst with his 
hands he clun^ to the bars and side- 
rails of the bndge. A loud splash in 
the waters told of the end of Eguiapal. 
Etchehon himself, exhausted, but tri- 
umphant, shouted aloud in that his pe- 
rilous situation, and thanked Heaven 
that the hour of retribution had at len^h 
come. His shout was overheard, and oy 
none other than Dominic Etchegogen, to 
whom that bridge had before been so 
nearly fatal. Coming up at the moment, 
' he then witnessed the exultation of Et- 
chehon on the scene of his murderous 
success. He charged him willi the deed 
— he warned him of his crime. Con- 
victed now of mortal sin, nothing would 
save him from the vengeance of that 



law which he had so often outra^. 
He was proceeding to sei^e the crimmal, 
whilst others were flocking to the spot 
to secure him, but their intentions were 
frustrated. Still hangin? by his arms, 
and but little supported oy the buttress 
that swelled out beneath him, Etchehon 
suddenly lifted himself upwards, and, 
bounding towards the level of the bridge, 
effecting a secure footing. . Then, loudly 
entreatmg a moment's pause, he uttered 
these words : — 

'* Friends ! I have not offfended you 
willingly; the cause of my error lies 
low beneath those waters. You say 
that death is at hand for me also ; you , 
speak truly. If I do not again see my 
wife, tell her that we may meet ui hea- 
ven, if she now can repent of her cruel- 



ties to me. Her good is at my heart, 
I love her still, I love her for ever. Let 
my name pass away from your traditions, 
but not from her memory. Bid her 
weep for me, as she will do for the sin- 
ner whom she preferred to me. I fol- 
low him I" 

He leaped from the bridge, and the 
waters, which were rufiled Krith bis 
fall, soon passed quietly and smoothly 
over his stiffened corpse. — Old Mon. 

DBMADES REPROOF TO THE ATHENIANS. 

This famous orator of Athens, two 
thousand years ago, convened the Athe- 
nians, in order that they might hear an 
oration from him. After a great crowd 
of them were assembled, and very atten- 
tive, Demades thus began : — ** The God- 
dess Ceres, a swallow, and an eel, travel- 
■ ling together, arrived upon the banks of a 
river. The swallow flew over to the 
other side, the eel swam through under 
the water." Havin?thus said, me orator 
held his peace. After waiting awhile, 
the Athenians eagerly called to him to 
proceed in his speech, and to tell them 
in what manner Ceres crossed the river. 
He replied, ** All that I know concerning 
her is, that she is exceedingly angry at 
you for neglecting the afl^airs of your city, 
and giving ear to fables." They were no 
wiser in the days of St. Paul, who tells 
us, " That the Athenians spent their time 
in nothhig e^e but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing." According to the ac- 
counts of travellers, they arc still of the 
same disposition. 

THE DOMESTIC HABITS OF DR. PALET. 

This celebrated writer •* would era - 
ploy himself in his Natural Theology, and 
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then gather his peas for dinner, very < 
likely gathering some hint for his work 
at the same time. He would tonversfe 
with his classical neighbour, Mr. Yates, 
or he would reply to his invitatipn that 
lie could not come, for that he was 
busy knitting. Htf would station himself 
at his garden wall, which overhung the 
river, and watch the progress of a cast 
iron bridge in building, askitig questions 
of the architect, and carefully examining 
every pin and screw with which it was put 
together. He would loiter along a 
river, with his angle rod, musing uplon 
what he supposed to pass in the mind 
of a pike wnen he bit, and when he re- 
fused to bite, or he would stand by the 
sea-side, and speculate upon what a 
young shrimp could mean by jumping in 
the sun. 

" With the handle of his stick in his 
mouth, he would move about his garden 
in a short hurried step, now stopping to 
contemplate a butterfly, a flower, or a 
snail, and now earnestly engaged in some 
new arrangement of, his flower pots. 

*' He would take from his own table 
to his study the back bone of a hare, or v 
a fish's head, and he would put out of 
his pocket, after a walk, a plant or stone, 
to oe made tributary to an argument. 
His manuscripts were as motley as his 
occupations, the workshop of a mind 
ever on the alert, evidences mixed up 
with memorandums for his will, an in- 
teresting . discussion brought to an un- 
timely end by the hiring of servants, the 
lettin? of fields, sending his boys to 
school, reproving the refractory members 
of an hospital, here a dedication, there 
one of his children's exercises — in ano- 
ther place a receipt for cheap soap. He 
would amuse his fire-side by family 
anecdotes: how one of his ancestors, 
(and he was praised as a pattern of per- 
tovecance) sq)arated two pfounds of white 
and black pepper, which had been acci- 
dently mixed, ' patient puheris,* he 
might truly have added ; and how, when 
the Palep armt were wanted, recourse 
was had to a family tankard which was 
supposed to bear them, but which he 
always took a malicious pleasure in in- 
sisting it had been bought at a sale. 

< Heec est 
Vita solutonun inlsera ambitlone gravique }* 

the life of a man far more happily spent 
than in the composition of political 
pamphlets, or in the nurture of political 
discontent." Q. Rev. 

ItOBIN HOOD. 

The troe name of the renowned Robin 
Hood was Robin Fitz-ooth ; the addition 



of Pitz, common to many Norman names 
was afterwards omitted, or dropped. The 
two last letters th being turned into d, 
he was called by the common people 
Ood, or Hood. This famous outlaw and 
de^r-stealer, who robbed the rich and 
spared the poor, was a man of quality; 
grandson to Ralph Fitz-ooth, Earl of 
Kyme, a Norman, whose name is in a 
roll of Battle- Abbey amongst the Nor- 
mans there. He came into England with 
William Rufus. Robin Hood's maternal 
grandfather, was Gilbert de Gaunt, Earl 
of Lincoln ; his grandmother was the 
Lady Roisia de Vere, sister to the Eari of 
Oxford, and Countess of Essex, from 
whom the town of Rdyston, where she 
was buried, takes its name. Robin Hood's 
father William was under the guardian- 
ship of Ro'bert, Earl of Oxford, who, 
by the Kind's order, gave to him in mar- 
riage the third daughter of Lady Roisia. 

The coat-armour borne by Robin 
Hood was Gules, two bends engrailed Or. 

At Kirklees, in Yorkshire, ue seat of 
the Armitage family, formerly a benedic- 
tine nunnery, Robin Hood lies buried 
under a grave stone, which lately re- 
mained there, near the park. The in- 
scription upon it is now illegible ; but the 
epitaph, whiclurun as follows, was pre- 
served by Dr. Gales, Dean of York, 
among his papers. 

Hear, undemead dls laitl stean 
Lai% Robert Earl of Huntingtun. 
Nea arclr ver ac hie sa gend : 
An pipl kauld him Bobin Hend. 
Sick utlana as hi, an ii men 
Vil England nivr si agen. 

Obiit 24 Kal. Dekembris. 1247. 

It appears by the pedigree of Robin 
Hood, that he had some title to the Earl- 
dom of Huntingdon. 

(a bridle for a scold) 
the cucking stool, or cokb stool. 
The useful instrument of minor police 
bearing the above appellation, now be- 
come obsolete^ was much in use among 
our Saxon ancestors, who had very 
summary modes of punishing offences 
committed within the view and hear- 
ing of occasional passengers : they used 
to call it scealding stole, and drench- 
ing (epencan) stole, from the custom of 
throwing buckets of water over the cul- 
prit ; it also obtained at different periods, 
the names of tumbrel and [trehucket, 
** Every one," says Kitchen, " having 
view of frankpledge, ought to have a 
pillory and tumbrel. It has likewise been 
termed (from another use to which it was 
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prop«rl|r applie4*^ the gcednff 9tol$, aid 
0TOi()eTs were to oe ducked in tiereore, 
in some muddy or stinkina |»ond ; k was 
theremre in Domesday caJlsd CcUkadtra 
9tercori9, tt is sta^d by M^. Moser. » 
his Fettigei, that there was a stool, or 
chair of this kind erected over the posen, 
called the fun in CorDbill, which was of 
great . use in correcUog the exuberant 
loquacity of the civic livery womcD. 
This machine was placed on the ed^a of 
the stone conduit, so that the tankard** 
beaureis and bucket-firls could, with 
great convenience^ aominister quantmn 
9ujficii of the cooling medicine so liber- 
all^ supplied bdow. But although this 
mode of treating scolds was excellent, 
yet it was not quite so efficacious as that 
practised at Congletonf and Maccles- 
field, in either of which towns, the of- 
fending fair one was obliged to stand, at 
least one hour in the marl^ or ether pub- 
lic place, with a bridle, most ingeniously 
constructiBd for the purpose over her 
monlh* This rhetorical curb ^as so 
tightly bonnd, that the sufterer could not 
reply to the numerons observations, how- 
ever provoking, that might be made upon 
her aiqgracefid situation and condition. 
From ibis custom came the phrase. 

To Mtffe a WMun'S ttnsufr? 
a practice which teemed with advantages, 
as it forced the lovely culprit ^ to faev 
without reply;'* it also taught her pa* 
tience in >aDket«Siy> aad the Cpietetean 
maxun, ''to bear and to fafbear,** 

ALICB PISBGB. 

Alice Fierce, concubhieto fidward ni, 
was, in the latter end of iliis ire^, so im- 
pudent, presuming upon bis favour, 
whoSi( wiMbkness she had subdued, that^e 
herself would nt in courts of justice to 
effect her own desires ; and at a parlia- 
ment held the 50lh year of his reign at 
her suit, she caused Sir Peter de la Mare 
to be ^mnritted to perpetual imprison- 
ment at Nottingl;iam. 



A YUNKtoAL St)tttt(INlTY A'T SALtttKO, 

M. Galifl^, in Ms wotlc on Italy arid 
Its hihabitants, says, at Salevno, *' I saw 
k funeral ceremony which is worth de- 



scribing. The oorpse of a woman w» 
brought to tfie church, laid not in. but 
upon a coffin, covered with fine cloth, 
with gold fringe and tassels. The bodv 
was very deceatly attued, and showed 
the deceased to have been a person in a 
respectable station of life \ but the only 
attendants were a youj^r xsao^* who prer 
ceded it with a torch, fbuf penitei^ts in 
their white g^owasaiid ^ask^ who cMr 
ried the bier» and a womao who fqlloi^r 
ed. As soon as t^y cane into Om 
church, a monk be^an ta sii^ the, office 
for the dead, to which one o$ thep«^ 
tents shouted or i^atber yeUad the xes-^ 
ponses. The latter had vei^ comWr 
ably seated himself in ^^ cnair, ^vith im 
greasy cap on his head, and duEing,akU 
the time that he was thus joining Hi the 
service, he was busily occupied injpacii^- 
ing UD the mortuary cloto, the eowns 
ai^ otner paraphernalia, which had been 
hired for the ceaemony. He mingled the 
two occupations with the utmost coinjpo* 
sure and impartiality, sometimes shigiag 
with one end of ihe packing stringis ia 
his mouth ; and the whole proceeding was 
the oddest buclesaue of devotion — "^tbe 
most comical solemnity I ever behdd^ 
As -soon as the singuig was concluded^ 
they placed the body in .a V(^m^ ^^ ^ 
kneading-trough on the floors imd the 
woman took away the pUlows which had 
suppoited her departed friend (or inifs- 
tress*s) head toofether with W white 
shoes from her feet, thereby expo^g a 
pair of ragged stockhigs, A irap door« 
formed of two square ston^, was then 
jcaised, *smd one ef the men taking ih0 
body in his cymii, carried itilown a flight 
of steps into a spficioiis yBiuii .M?F>> 
where he placed it in an arm chaii^ in a 
numerous circle of dead gentlemen and 
ladies, who were all in- a l^e manner 
^rave^ eeated ^ound ih^ vault.jWawPg 
till the places should he e^tir^y occu- 
.pied. When the circle is compete, all 
4he corpses are then taken together, «id 
thrown, without further ceremony, into 
another and a deeper vault. Wli^ I 
observed to one of the attendants, that 
t^e stench of all these bodies must be ' 
dreadful, and might even be pestilential 
in summer,, the man replied, "What 
shall I say to you ?— it is our profession." 
(" E nostra arte.**) Just as if his hefildt. 
and that 6f his brother *' artists;'* wer^ 
: all that I could be solicitous about. , 



e mie eortiidiion^Pimn Wdgbt* snd niM- 
f«re«, Aidalsoof teuOMif btteiHTSMKlfeakfrs. 

t Clie8lilre..For an aeeouat of frsimUor pan- 
ivtament.praetlied «t Hontgomery, see Ko. 
S, p.;^,'6f our fftst voltuno. 



THALBSw 

This philosopher, prestby hi» mother kf 
enter into aMnte ef wedloek^lttlaia youth> 
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replied, '* It was^ «>t yH tJiw.'^ VNeh 
advaaoMl in years^ her remiesi was re- 
peated ; then he told her, ** It was too late 
In life." —1. 

LORD BURLEIGH 

Was^very much jfireased by some of tfie 
div|hes id bis tii^6] i^ a htdf, to' maltd 
some alteration in (he liturg^. Re de- 
sired them to gro into the next room by 
themselves, and bring hhii in thdt unani- 
motift opikrioli vip6n sotiie of thejdispntied 
points. Tiie^ retiimeid to hiih, however, 
vety soon, without being able to agree.-— 
" Why; jenflemeflj," s&d he, " henlr can 

5pu ,<£rtpe^ tiHat I l&oilld aher any point iii 
ispiite, when yon, wno must be more 
competent, frdm your situation, to judge 
than I fcatt poslMbly be, cdtitapt agree 
^onffTyOurselves. m what n^atiiier you 
WouMhave me alter it." 



SIR THOMAS BROWN 

tells us, " That beggrars, by their daily 
obs^^ations bf people's fabfes, wake a 
^re\^d giiess at the tenddir ailft compas- 
sionate, and, therefore, lift up their tone 
and pursue those they esteem merbiful 
with the gtedtest passion aiid conb^tlfi.'* 

TO 'IHS MRMORY ORCHARLBS JAMBS POX. 

^Itpop the bank^ qf the Clyde, Mr. 
Toddi, of Glasgow, has erected a temple 
tb the memory of the late Mr. Fox^ and 
uhdeir bi^ Jbifsl,,7by Nollek^ns, are these 
beautiful lines, written by Mr. Roscoe.) 

Ci^ilb^on of freedom ) . wteoise exalted mind 
WmdM ^ the general good of ^uiiian*Und I 
Patriot 1. whoM Ttaw could atretch from pole to 

And wbUat be bliest his country, lov'if tlie wnole. 



A BOOKStLLfeR'S RBASOX. 
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Upon one 'of* the priy^Je days for vl«w- 
iag the Exhibition of the Ro^al Academy, 
Fusefi coming in contact with Nollekehs, 
^ho at that' time had a scorbutic irruption 
on hnlf his mout]i and clup. fell back and 
said, ** Why, Niollekens, wlatthe devil's 
ttie matter imh you ? You look like Va- 
leHllAe and Orson tmited-^tte half shaved 
and the other not at all." — ^Mr. Nollekei^s 
greatly annoyed the members of the Aca- 



ddiii^ by coittMng^ incessantly when they 
were engagM iii re-toiiching their pic- 
tures, before the opening of an exhibition. 
As he was passing Fus6li, after coughing 
several tim^s, he muttered, '* Oh I dear, I 
am sure 1 shall die !" To which Fuseli 
faumorouslr replied, ** While you have a 
cohgh, Nollekens, ron can never die !** — 
NoUekens* Life and Timet, 

NIGHT AMUSBMBNT IN INDIA. 

A curious scene is exhibited when a 
European is disappointed in obtaining 
inusquito-curtains. He lies down, faint 
with the h^at, anticipating a ni|;hi of re- 
fi^shment and repose, ne beguis to get 
sleepy ; his mouth opens ; his eyes shut ; 
he sinks, perhaps, into panial unconscious- 
hess.— Hollo ! what is this ? He ^starts 
up — seizes on his own nose and ears, and 

begins ' ' ' ' 

troopei 
and ei 
buzz ! 
attack 
out cc 
strangi 
place, 
again, 
fasten 

flank, they deploy upon the rear; fists 
and lances fly about m all directions ; — 
the man cries " d— n," ahd the mosquito 
cries *' buzz !" In conclunon, the suf- 
ferer hasjbstto choose between giving up 
his blood to the conquerors, who vriU 
never retire till they have sucked to re- 
pletion, and sitting up and fighting it out 
manfully till morning. In either case, he 
retires from his gory bed with a determi- 
nation to beg, borrow, or steal musquito- 
curtains. Week, Rev, 

ANOtmCR BATCH. 

Why is the main-spring of a watch the 
same when you break it as it was before ? 
-^Because it's a-last-tick (elastic^. 
^ Why is a man who beats his wife like 
a oiiack medicine ? — Because £-lix-ir. 

Why is marriage like truth ? — ^Because 
it's a certain-tie. 

Why is a stick shop-man sure to de- 
ceive you ? —Because he s a bamboo-seller. 

Why are clumsy servants like the sea 
among'rocks ? — ^Because they're breakers. 

Why would the present Lord Chancel- 
lor, if he were swallowed by a whale, be 
like Sir Francis Burdett ? — Because he'd 
become a baron-eat. Lit. Gag. 

THE WORTHY BAR0NBT*S LAST. 

Why is a good fire like a glutton ? — 
Because h is a great h-eater. Joioa. 
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ISABELLE DE JAUNAY ; 

OB, 

THE RIVAL SUITORS. 

Nothing was ever more ridiculous than 
the coxcombry of an old Frenchman of 
the time of Louis XIV. Old age, like 
death, is a calamity which must be brave- 
ly encountered face to face ; he whotiiinks 
to evade either is equally a fool. In that 
day, in France, old men painted their fa- 
ces, wore false teeth and eyebrows, enor- 
mous perukes concealed their grey hairs ; 
plaister filled up the furrows m their 
cheeks ; and, clad in the latest fashion, 
stuffed out, ruffled, and gold-laced, they 
freouently ventured to address their love 
to the young and beautiful, and were not 
always unsuccessful ; for who can calculate 
upon the result of female caprices ! 

Isabelle de Jaunay was young and hand* 
some, with a heart which love had never 
troubled, and spirits buoyant as youth 
could make them. The Count D'Arcy 
was selected for the husband of Isabelle 
by her father, who judged of his 
•^VoL. n. X 



fitness solely from the number of arpents 
of which his estate consisted, and the nu- 
merous chateaux in which the Count kept 
up establishments. Taking these into con- 
sideration, old De Jaunay found the Count 
the most accomplished man in the world 
for a son-in-law. Isabelle had never loved, 
nay hardly thought of the passion : not to 
have thought of it at all would have been 
unnatural ; but the truth was, she had 
never troubled her head about it, because 
she had never yet seen anv one who at- 
tracted her affiections. When her father 
expressed his wishes to her respecting the 
Count D'Arcy she gave a sort of indif- 
ferent assent. 

*' I must be married, papa, I suppose, 
and therefore it dofss not much matter to 
whom. When I am married, I shall have 
my liberty you know." 

** D'Aicy is veiy rich, my love, and 
you act like a dutiful daughter. I will 
mtroduce him to you to-morrow." 

•' Is the Count young or old, papa ?" 

" Not very old, my dear. The Baronne 
de Sablon married at your age, and her 
husband was fifteen years older than 
D'Arcy." 

47 
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•died too^ueft. Th« old people talked tff 
the pnideoce of the match,' and eonota- 
tulated her father. The young people — 
bat no Blatter. 

Among the visitors was a yonngf Che- 
valier of good ftimily,. bnt little fortune. 
His air was noble ; his age under thirty, 
in the very prime of mao£eod. He was 
struck witfi the t)eauty of Isabelle, and 
Ihe pearl about to be flung away. '* Were 
she but mitae,^' said be to himself, " what 
« treasure diould I possess V* He took 
an opportunity of speaking to her, arrd 
banding her refreshments ; ne also open- 
ed a dance with her ; uiany timid but kind 
sentences he addressed to tier, and she 
beard him say to himself after Uiey part- 
•ed, " Sac^ced one !** The guests were 
gone ; aijd when Isabelle retired to her 
chamber, his manly form, and (he- words 
she heard nim speak to lumself recurred 
vividly to her recollection. She thought 
how much sooner she could marry the 
Chevalier Aan the Count. The next day 
and night these ideas strengthened. At 
length ^e decided she would rather have 
ber liberty through him, and she deter- 
cnined to tell her father she could net 
marry ET Arc V. 

*' I do not imlL I shall marry the Count, 
^ear ma,** said Isabelle to ber &ther* 

'^ Parileu, but you liksHii though, hus- 
-aeyl** wasthere{dy. 



afifieeiiig'to nafry D*Arc3F. In the i 
-while, (be time rapidly passed away ere 
she' must wed D'Arcy or enter a convent, 
her faibar leaving her no other alterna- 
tive*^ Isabelle had succeeded in gaining 
sonle little delay ; but the day was just 
.arrived, and no chance appeared of avoid- 
ing the dreadftil ahemative but by an 
elopement. This, for many reasons, was 
impracticable. The Chevalier at last de- 
visued a method which was successful. 
They were, one day, in the garden of ber 
father's bouse, in Paris, a city celebrated 
for its delicious garden-houses. BeauK 
and belles were SMted in arbours cut in 
walls of dark green foliage, or sauntering 
in aUeyd perfttmed with orange and lemon 
trees, and Ornamented 'mAi statues or vases 
>of white marble, cooled by fountains that 
arose sparkling in the noontide beam. 
Isabelle was seated by the old Count, to 
whose tedious thrice-repeated tale of an 
ancient court scandal, she listened witk 
.her hand upon his shoulder, her heart 
siclcetting at the duplicity of her situation. 
The Chevalier leaned upon the back of 
the seat, listening also, apparently, to the 
-Count's story. He now took advantage 
of his position to slip a small billet into 
' the ham of Isabelle, communicating the 
-scheme he had matured, to which she, ia 
due time, signified her assent. The Che- 
valier caused it to be hinted to D'Arcy, 
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some six feiet square ; (there father Ber- 
nardo kept his potatoes and various com- 
forts for the edification of the' internal 
manj ; the service was nearly concluded 
— when a feeble voice^ strengthened some- 
what by ra»e, screamed out *' Bernardo V* 
and in a moment, just behind the crucifix^ 
up rose the wjgless head of Count D' Arcy^ 
the wig had dropped off during his hither- 
to stifled passion ; the black from his eye- 
brows streamed down and mingled with 
the rouge on his cheek. Regardless at 
first of his concealed situation, he forbade 
the conclusion of the service. It had 
proceeded too far to make what remained 
unrecited of any consequence. Fear 
mingled with his anger when he recol- 
lect^ that he had disclosed his place of 
concealment to his rival. The interces- 
sion of Bernardo, however, produced an 

' agreement, written and witnessed by him- 
self, to the effect, that in consideration of 
the non-disclosure of his hiding-place, he 
should resign all pretensions to Isabelle, 
to which he the more willingly acceded, 

' as the recent ceremony made 'an oppo- 
site line of conduct of no avail. The 
Chevalier and Isabelle presented them- 
selves to her father, who was soon recon- 
ciled ; while the trick played off on die 
old coxcomb D'Arcy even now furnishes 

- a joke to the good people of Blois in their 

, proverb— that *' toothless dogs should 
choose old mates" , 

Friendship^fS Offering, 



THE SUTTEE. 
(For the Olio.) 



He left his young and lovel J bride. 
To seek afar the battle*^ tide. 
Amid the fight, an unfteen hand 
Struck to the bridegroom's heart its brand. 
And hurrd him headlong to the groiud : 
But as h^ fejl— appalling sound ! 
A sayage, phreuzy-breathing langh 
Peal*d on his ear in bitter scoff : 
It told him Hiras no battle foe 
That gave,the over whelm! ns blow^- 
He shuddered at the assassin's yell. 
And knew his youthful rival well 1 
His foUowera raised their ble^diog lord. 
And bore him thence :— be spake nn word, 
But lingering lay— till o'er his ctiff^k 
Came death in wan and livid rtreak -, 
And ere had ceased the vital tide, 
H e motlon*d that his lovely bride 
Should seek with him the funeral pyre. 
And o'fv hit murder'd corse e;(pire. 

She heard her doom,— her lover caiiu^ . 
In deep disguise*— in guilt and shame ; 
And ewn'd 'twas his the vengeful blow» 
That laid the dotard Rajah low. 
But shrunk she from bis fond embrace, 
And hid from murderer's view her face ; 
And spurn'd— ay apurft'd— flie proferr'd flight, 
Tbo' lone the hour and dark tbe nigl^t. 
Tct, when her f^ncy drew his heart 
Writhing in future ceaseless smart ; 
And when she sighed, and sighing thonght. 
For her the daring crime wa^ wro«i9h^ $ 
Oh, then she softea'd, aobb'd, a^d .W^pt, 
And stubborn unforgiveness slept : — 
TllU every other feeling dead. 
That moment had she, with him fled ( 
• But— by the lamp's uocertain Ugb^ < 
His blood-stain'dpoignard glanced to sight'} 
She saw : unconscious swell'd her slirlek,— 
Her handmaids rush'd her conch t6 Beelcs 
And boly Brahmans gather'd there,' 
To soothe her last slid houcs4a'pri|yfP-r 
All speeding came.— The, stranger ^ed^ 
Despairing— phrenzied— worse thato dead ; 
Flt>d, to bewail in distant clime. * ' 
His fktal love— his fhiiHesa orliMj 
And rankling in his bosom bear. 
The hell of ever-stinging care ! 



Hard were that heart who eould relate 
Nor sigh at hapless Maya'a fate : 
Her parent held thb post divine 
Of Priest at Seva's awful ahrlne » 
Where oft, in geatle spring of years, 
Array'd in loveliest maiden fears, ■ 
His daughter offering flowrets brought, 
To pilgrims who that temple sought : 
And scarcely rose her boeom's swell 
The riper hour of love to tell. 
Ere owa'd that breast an inmate dear ; 
And she had lent affection'a ear 
To softest, sweetest tales from one. 
In whom fond voathful passion shone. 
But— fled tbis.dreaio of blia away. 
And dark was soon sad Maya's day : 
For, trembling, to the Temple came 
' An aged chief, of wither'd frame. 
Whose boundless votive glfta of wealth 
Proclaim'd his aigh for peace and health : 
He Maya saw, as from her bower 
She coyly cuU'd each mystic floarer : 
And fired w^s then his feverish breast, . 
Nor knew the hoary lover rest, 
Till, from her. heartless parent gain'd. 
The midd in loath'd embrace he straln'd. 
But soon among the rebel foes. 
Who brav'd the vengeance of Feroce, 
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VICISSITUDES EXPERIENCED IN 
• EARLY LIFE, BY A POOR PROS- 
CRIBED ANIMAL. ' 

Written by Hinuelf. 

Thb nee to which I belong is generally 
said to have come from some of the Islands 
In the Levant, or according to others from 
Sweden, but I can ascertaui with certainty^ 
that' my family came from France along 
with the Huns, and that my immediate 
ancestors eame 4>ver to England with 
William theCooqneror, in 1066. I con- 
sider my blood, tnerefore, as purely Bri- 
tish as any of the inhabitants of the island. 
There is a tradition among ns, that the 
descendants of the pair who cn^sed with 
old Noah, settled m the north of Asia, 
and that we were, to be found nowhere 
else for about 500 years afterwards. As 
to this; however, I do not pretend to speak 
with certainty ; but one thing I know, 
that wherever man is seen to inhabit, we 
are to be found — ^wherever he goes we 
attend him. We sent onr parties to make 
discoveries withrVasquez de Gama, Dam- 
pier, Anson, and Cook, and althou^rh we 
English gentlemen (who have no Qood- 
relationship with the Norwegians) are 
known to have such a natural abhorrence 
at cold, the love of science prevailed, and 
a strong party were sent to the frozen 
seas wi& Ross, Lyon, and Parry. Pon- 
toppidan sagely observes, that '^ neither 
the wood nor water R— ts^an live farther 
'north than Norway : that- there are seve- 
ral districts, as that of Hordenvor, in the 
diocese of Bergen, and others in the dio- 
cese of Aggerhum, where no R— Is are to 
be found y and that the R — ^ts on the 
south banks of the Vormen soon perish, 
when carried to. the north aide of it." 
But we do not reckon Mr. Pontoppidan 
a historian impiicitly to be believed, and 
indeed the Admiralty took such care of us, 
that we might have remained for years at 
the Pole itself, without even having the 
toothache ! 

• We always accompany the first visir 
tors of countries, and when they take pos- 
session foltr their king, we do so for our- 
selves ; kad without being put to much 
trouble in carrying out stores, we have 
always the best and the pick of every 
thing. Often have I laughed at the-pains 
man took to preserve his property from 
man. Stone and iron are made to do 
their best— araed sentries walking night 
and day — when all the time I have, with 
the coolest composure, been dadly wal- 
lowing in the I best of every thing; 
Nature abhors -a vacuum, and will not 
allow us to starts, especially in the midst 
of plenty ; but I may safely say, that I 
never Wtnlonly destroyed, and, if possi- 



ble, have always preferred the rich man's 
store. 

Before the flood, as the cave of York- 
shire nc^ doubt proves, we were to be 
found in this island — but upon this sub- 
ject I shall not enter at present. Pro- 
oably what is now Britain, was not then 
an island — I leave this, however^ to wiser 
heads! 

In the beginning of the year ^— ,^my 
parents accompanied the baggage of the 
— — Dragoon Guards to Scotland. They 
t6ld me the^ came m the carts with the 
sergeants' wives, -as being the most com- 
fortable. I was bom above one of the 
stables on the east side of the court of 
Piershill barracks, or, as I used to hear 
the soldiers then 'call it, " Jock's Lodge," 
which is within a mile and a half of Edin- 
burgh. My father was a kind, sensible 
genfleman, and was much esteemed by all 
his friends ; and' I sincerely forgive him 
for the great desire, and the many at- 
tempts he made to eat me up. It was a 
natural instinct, and, poor fellow, he' 
could not be blamed for it. If he had . 
succeeded, it would have saved me many 
vexations and trials ; but my poor mother 
thought otherwise, and I am sure she 
fought most valiantly with my father 
whenever he made any attempt of the 
kind. 

I might perhaps have lived and died in 
the barracks where I was born, if it had 
not been for the following adventure:— 
Mv eleven brothers and sisters and my- 
seff, when abut three weeks' old, after 
being instructed by my mother in the in- 
tricacies of our habitation, made a few 
excursions beyond it. One morning, I 
am sure I shall never forget it, we were 
standing at the entrance. What I was 
told was daylight was visible— every 
thing appeared to be perfectly quiet, and 
she thought it a good opportunity of ex- 
tending our walk, and expounding to us 
the wonders of the outward world. We 
proceeded cautiously along, delighted 
with all we saw. My eyes, I remember 
could, scarcelv take in at once the im- 
mense animals we beheld ; but as my 
mother told us thev were harmless, we 
were not afraid. tJnluckily by degrees 
we got more bold, I soon observed a less 
animal, which I foolishly thought would 
be less dangerous than the others, although 
I at once recollected it to be a dog. It 
was lying on some straw, apparently quite 
motionless, and my eleven brothers and 
sisters and myself seemed all at once 
seized with a desire to run upon it, so as 
to be better able to ascertain what it was 
like. Our mother had found a prize, so 
that she did not for the moment observe 
us, and when she did it was too late. We 
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I > *9o dUmlttby-MiMAnHBK 

And A»rctl|^ni#|i'd «poa fi» fMa» > 
Xq pi9Y04t8elf ibjB ■aiiie. , , 

- "Thirriilop^lSB, aw ir«ftitlid«^ "" > 
BrArMS4v»ri)8alaa»t«, I 
. Tbfrd Mit9loQgb|l*s 'heroi« «on« 
, J., ^o p^ea4er wr,eath p>08f«M« >^ 

' ^ (l^tn* feHen, bcr atfb«t «ImII kuiplrtf ( 
I *i A dark detsnaiaa^ liMt, 

To mloglA with Um p^riot fire^ » 
That will avenge her fate. 

Ttaft bfeath of Frt«<lott, ««• abroad, 
Witt brave the tyril^f powar J 

SUmqb^r may mark bit bloody road. 
The min4 uxihurt wIU tower. 

TIO from tha Attic ahore exprilM* 
Tbe batb'roiia baa^a ^ blJ I Ay« 

And Turkey yield the xighi wit|ibe1d. 
The war*8bout aball not die. ' 

lfor.«biU the tUnmUri'of ttii^Mmv4 <,",* 
. ^ A^ ever furled wg^n. 
Till Qreece, no mor^ the OtbmahH^ slav^. 
Its ancient fame entaiairi. '' " 

SlfbL vot, fairiaa(|#4ha(.oCber dimea . 

Can view thy fate uomoved, , 
"Wbile memory lasts of Olden tlmea, 
•' , Thou evermust be loved. J.M-*«. 



THE ADVENTURES OF ALLAN 
A SOP. 



fltri fmff%oe/wlUi « beatltiftd^youkigwoauih 
''ctf bi» viTii ttan, 'whb^ hot^ a' ton Ito him. 
ffll cod^uenotf' df iiw dhUd's Mng, by 
hotae Bitaiksii. bora in a btrn^ he Te^eiyeia 
' the^iMine of Auati-«-Sop^ or Allaii of the 
Slraw^ by which he was distingnished 
from others of his clan. As 'his^father 
end mother were not martied, .'AlUn was 
df course abasCard, or nittbralsoA, and 
had no inherhance to look for, sai^e that 
whiiih he migfht win for himself.' But the 
beauty of the boy*8 indthii'faariHni^Vrapti- 
vaied a man of ratikin (he'eMai called 
MacLean of Tortoisfc, he kaanrisd her, 
and took her to reside with him at' his cas- 
tle df Torloi^k, situated on th^ shores of 
Ihe sound, or small stnfit of tUe sea, 
wMoh divides the saMitler iiland'df Ulva 
fromf that' of-^MulL AlUi-«iSop paid 
hi^ motfi^ f^iistit visits' i^ihtt new 
r^si^ttoee, and lAe walrnatiiiall^f lad to 
%M the poor boy, both fviitn affiseabn and 
bn iQOount of llis p^rsbnifl strength and 
benuty, wlitehtliAinnii^wd'lBnr above 
other youths of his i^T^.^ Boi she was 
bulged CO confer nrnrin' of her attach- 
ment on hisn as privatetyas she could, 
for Allan's ' visits i^ere oV nb-^ ibeans so 
acceptable fo her' hu4)anc[ as lo-'herself. 
Indeed^ Torloisk liked so^ little to 'see the 
lad, that he determined to^ut some affront 
oti him, which shoukl prevent hifTeturo- 
Insrtothe'eastle for sbrartimfl. Anop- 
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i ir^r kj^ rouhd the «i^as» and Q«llwt^ con- 

. nn.ji ndevable |doridsf^.imt)rhi9.iiaiiia ligcame 

<♦ ' , \hiatk fbaim aod famous. . At Jenjgth he 

U.^f {i3t>fii6sQdlo hiintelf to psay ft viftit io his 

os^.: 1 motner,. whom he had not men > (oit many 

^•<^r^' .Teste i and selling sail for t)>iSi purpose, 

•■ -•■ . he'^nchored one momine in tfie so^nd of 

v oUIta^andhi front of &e house lOf To r- 

loisk, Uis mother was dead^ but his step- 

iather, to whom he was now an ol^ject of 

• '<'f^ar>.a8 he had been formerly of aversion, 

Jiastesed to the shore to receive his for- 
midable 8on*in-law, with great affectation 
! >of kiadnefl^ and interest in his prosperity ; 
,.' 'While AUan-a-Sop, who, thouj^ very 
Tdagh'and hasty, does not appear to have 
M' jbeek suUen or vindictivei sfemedtotake 
y- il-i bisfkind: reoeption in grood patt* The 
iuii>q cr^jroUiBim snOsiMed, «0. welU as he 
w'^^n «ibugfat>^ ihi seevrifl^'A}ial>'s< fri^dship, 
f>i (•i.[|nd: Dbliterating a(U recottet^titHiS: of tne 
Ln*^ 1 fotmec affront put upon biip, tha^ he be- 
i•'^y <i!gan Id think it {)osfliDle to employe him in 
> {v'h cxebutifi^ his private retenge upon Mac- 
: H .JSLiandn of Ulva, with whom* as was 
^1 >/ r lusual ^twieeii such neighbours, he had 
r f >i • • V ^ some feud. With this purpose, he offer- 
< >i' €d what he called good advice to his son- 
1 - In^'Jaw :t-^^ My deal AHan you have now 

* wandiared over the sefts ioug enough ; it 
i v,*^-i8 time you dlould have some footing 

. > upcln land, .a Castle to protect yourself in 

, 11 /winter, a village and cattle for your men> 

■ '■']■ und i labour to lay up. your galleys. 

> < Kow^ here is ih^ island of Ulva, near At 

• . - ^NUand, which lies r^dy for your occupa- 

' ' i lion; iBuld. it will oostyou.no trouble, j^ave 

• ';i Ihaio^ putting to death the preoctfit pro*, 

/ M ndetot^ the LAO-d ol Mackiimoi^ ajitse** 

" : less M darfj^ who has •cumbered the 

' t»- «wKNdd long enougli.' AHaui^i-Sop thai^r 

r, ,> «d his ^|^»^fiather/or SQjhappy ft sugge*- 

f- -'*■ bti6t^'«rhich'hedftcla9«d he would put in 

' '^ ;'jex«utiou ifoftbwilhw Accordm^y^- s^- 

L' . ItiUff Mil the next moniing, he appeared 

1- rbe^re' MadKimon^s nouse.an hour be- 

- Jiir& liooni. The old chief of Ulva was 

much alarmed at the menacing apparitiou 

^ of so mauy galley s» and his anxiety was 

i . ^ notlessened b^ the news that thev were 

'^ Iroihmanded by the redoubted Allan -ar 

' Sop. Having no effectual means of re* 

■m' • sistance, MacIUnnon^ who was a man of 

'■ '. shrefwd sense, saw no aJtemative save that 

. '^of receiving the invaders, whatever might 

'^ ' be their purpose, with all outward de- 

) ' ^ ' imonstralitasef joy and saiis&ction. He 

< i ckused immediate preparations to be made 

' ' ' for a Iwnfluit AS solendid as circumstances 

' admitted; hasteueu down to the shore to 

meet this rover, i^d welcomed turn to 

Ulva, with such an. appeacance of siace- 

vity^ that die pirate found It impossible to 

pick anyquactel which mi|5tht> .afford a 

pretence for executing the violent purpose 



wUicH h^ hfid )i^ ledip me4it^. They 
feasted together the whole day ; and in 
threvefdng, as Alhui-a-Scp was about 
to retire to nis ^ps, he thanked the Laird 
of M^&Kionoi* for his entertaimnent, but 
remarked with ar sigh, that it had cost him 
very dear. ' How can that be,' said 
MacKinnon, * when I bestowed this en^ 
tertainmenfe upon yon in free good-will ?" 
'It is true^ my friend,' replied the pirate ; 
' but then it has ignite disconcerted the 
purpose for which I came hither,— —- 
which was toput jok to -death, my good 
friend, and seize upon your house 
and island J and so settle myself in 
the world. It would have been very con- 
venient Uus island, but yoir friendly 
reception has rendered it impossible for 
me to^execute my purpc^ ; 'so that I must 
be a wanderer on (he seas for some time 
bnger/ Whatever MacKinnon felt at 
hefiringhe had been so near destruction, 
he took^re to shewno emotion save sur- 
prise, and, replied to his viator — * My 
dear Allan, wno was it that put into your 
mind so unkind a purpose towards your 
old friend, for I am sure it never arose 
from your own generous nature ? It must 
have been your' father-in-law, old Tor- 
loisk, who made such an indiffierent hus- 
band to your mother^ and such im.un- 
friendlv step-father to you when you were 
a helpless boy ; but now, when he sees 
yon a bold and powerful leader, he desires 
ia make a quarrcd betwixt you and those 
who were 400 friends of your vouth. If 
you eonsideii tfai» matter rightly, Allan, 
you will eee that the eiftate and harbour of 
Torloii^ lie as conveniently for you as 
those of Ulva, and that if you are to make 
ft settleuient by force, it is muc;h better it 
should be at the expense of tne old churl 
who never shewed you kindness or coun- 
tenance, than at that of a friend like me, 
who always loved and honored you.' 
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sMefli^laxgfiU .AJbudjIlDQtrQWrfiwiii 
:idi04iiiatil«dcir.«ii4Mifb fiotlM moled 

tTlM«ttftia>«iNllMeoMc«l(>w«rid,^ .1 

4mm Ml^ips iwm ibejgsoimd^ bMtt«o.lii{rh 

- mpi*,'. Ttii^ jwutb lei 4y sn«ni>w».a]id 
plhe D0xij»om*nt t%. bird fell cioaa^to, 
tlm-i^rovgfi.. A/tr«atadiNit.alirat Unnt 
fnnn the crowd at this woDderfaNi|i|iiay 
oLMi^^inMi ddth tfae tMMts ol^QBe 
^^ flimA .neither jest nor )aiigbtflp)«t 

'^ Ab» thoa doughty kaight o^ the 

tbrnn eep/' cyridl.,QBe, '^ thai leas 

. chMce loo (" While another loafed. 

V Thai heaia.tiMi Pisdar of Wakefield, 



*' my name is W ilie r "Biount ; my father 
is a tanner dwelling near, the abbey at 
Btrmonda^ 1 1 Wit potl^i |Wm^« ftnd 
have travelled thiis far to iseek employ- 
ment which suits m»'betier.** 

•' Ah^ahk thou'rt lijilit^ t» Jeek better 
amusemen t tkm tmn^^ ^des ; can'st 

** Yei„jw'4plevB;^t«H^Sw,»%^ 
: '< Then attend oataEMnm) and irtay 
tBen^i^ veniiion .paeQr h^ifai:p^ttaiif 
i^ou sbali not have^a good poidL* ' ' 

At the rltrrrr nf illp ttny, when the sports 
were ended, the knight and his daughter 
tftire4,lr0ni the bwi« ftnd.n^rq!! to 
their wtle. ,Theitrai)g«.S9Mni, whom 
^^j^fm now Cfl}l W^ter J^lpuntj a^eud- 
«I|bI urem^ and iSbe next mAimog 'WM ap- 
pointed hefui park4cBepet ^o the knight. 
This situation gave Blount frequeut op- 
poirtu«ilie»'(#'aB}oyBig^)te eompany of 
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high birth^ felt herself irresistibly drawn 
towards hnn : his fine itanly person had 
made no slight impresaum on her, when 
she first beheld him, his amiaUe disposi- 
tion and gallant b^ing now completed 
the vjctoiy. Her heart ^Id her thlit she 
loved^ but then the abject of her afifeetioQ 
was her father's keeper, and a youth of ob- 
scare parentage. Sh« several times resolved 
to obtain the knight's consent to Us dis< 
charge, but the next day her heart failed 
her; the situation of both was painful 
in the extreme. 

After a long struggle with his hopeless 
pasdon, Bloimt, seeing that his feeling 
might betray him if he remamed longer m 
the Knight's service, resolved to leave it, 
and one evening acquainted Sir John with 
his determination. The Knight was much 
surprised and 'pressed him to remain, offer* 
ing him better pay, and several other in- 
ducements ; but Blount fearing the conse- 
<}uence of his remaining with his beau- 
tiful mistress was obstinate in his determi- 
nation. In the evening, be, in company 
with two of the under-keepers, took, as 
he supposed, his last round of the park 
and wood of Sir John. He passed down 
the lawn before the castle, and entered 



whistled past the head of Blount, who 



an arrow l^ him in the shoulder, and 
on looking iip he beheld another villain. 
Death now seemed inevitably, when a 
cro9S-bow-bolt struck the ruffian who had 
wounded him, and stretched him lifeless ; 
at the same instant the two keepers came 
up, and secured Will after a desperate 
jtTMggle. 

. "Ah, Master Green Jerkin, is it you ?" 
said WUl, with a grin. " What, has my 
eonwadeset his mark on you ? How Tike 
ye that cloth yard shaft in your daunty 
shoulder 1" 

'• No better," answered oneof the,keep- 
ers, << than you will like the hempen col- 
lar to-morrow ; thy comrade has been 
sent to the devil with my assistance, and - 
thou wiH follow him risfat early ^*' 

** Give me my sword,'^ replied Will ; 
'* and 1 will not flinch from all three of 
ye." 

^* No, that will be treating ye like a 
true man," replied the keepers. " Come . 
you must trudge." 

Will wa& conveyed to the castle, and 
Blount, as soon as he arrived there, sank 
down in a swoon through: loss of blood. 
Bertha, who. from a window, beheld the 
approach of the keepers with their pri- . 
soner,, hurried down into the hall, and 
saWf with surprise and horror, Blount . 
stretched on the floor covered with blood. 
She thought him dead, ' ^"" 
wild and hysterical shriek 
his side. *Her waiting-i 
from the floor, and iixjmei 
lier to her chamber. F 
their efforts to restore hei 
atlen^h sfee recoveredj 
enquiries after' Blount b( 
in^ her maids having 
fainted at the sight of the 
wound was dangerous, 
tl^ utmost skill of Path 
bad the care of both the 
of Sir John^s household 
arrow from his shoulder ; 
difficulty, he accomplish 
operation nearly cost Bloi 
[To be resumed in 



A PRISON. 

(Ffsom a Tract prinied in 1687, etUi' 
tied •* Twelve Jngenioue Characters.") 

A pHton is the grave of th^'tfvin^, 
where they ar6 shut out from their friends • 
and the worms that gnaw upon th<e(m kte 
theiirWnihbu'ghts, and the jailor.' 'Tis 
a house of meagre looks, and ill smells ;- 
forvermin^ drink, and tobacco, are the 
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compound. - Flu(o*s court 'wa« exprest 
from this fancy, and the persons are much 
about the same party that is there. You 
mav ask, as Manippus, in Lucan, which 
is Nireus 1 which Thersites ? which the 
beggar ? which the Knight? for they are 
all suited in the same forfn, of a kmd of 
nasty poverty ; only to be out of elbows 
is in fashion here ; and 'tis a great iude* 
corum not to be threadbare. Every man 
shows here like so many wrecks iipon the 
sea ; here the ribs of a! thousand pounds ; 
here the relic of so many manors is a 
doublet without buttons ; and Hi? a spec- 
tacle of more pity than executions are. 
The company, one with another, is but a 
vying of complaints, and the causes they 
hi3Lve to rail on fortune and ^1 them- 
selves ; and there is a good deal ef good 
fellowship in this. They are commonly^ 
next their creditors, most bitteir.^gaiDst the 
lawyers, as men that have 'had a gfeM 
^are in assisting them thkher. ' Mirth 
here is stupidity, or hard-heartedneftb, yet 
they feign it sometimes to shun melan* 
choly, and keep off themselves from them- 
selves, and the torment of thinking what 
they have been. Men huddle up their 
life here as a thing of no use, and wear h 
out likean old suit, the faster the better ! 
and he that deceives the time the best; 
best spends it. It is the place where new 
comers are most welcomed, and next to 
them, ill news, as that which extends their 
fellowship in misery, and leaves few to 
exult ; and they breathe their discontents 
more securely here, and have thar ton- 
gues at more liberty than their bodies. 
Men see how much sin and calamity, and 
when the hist does not mortify, the other 
liardens ; and those that are wicked here, 
are desperately wicked, as those from whom 
the honour of sin is taken off, and the 
punishment familiar : and commoner a 
hard thought passes on all that come from 
this school, which, though it teach much 
wisdom, it is too late, and with much dan- 
ger ; and it is better to be a fool than 
come here to leam it. 



And agfdQ, fai vn entertafmneot be- 
stowed on Sir Henry Sidney, Lord Depu- 
ty of Ireland Jn 1^, 

^ It'm, oir potteU of lepocraas, 3s. 4d. 
• " More for a pottell of Ipocrasse given 
to Mr. Justeece, 4s. 2d." ^ 

This wine has been considered to derive 
Its name from two Greek words ; and also 
from the great physcian Hij^pocrales, who, 
i» some presume, gave the first formula 
for its preparation ; and to have beeu in- 
troduced mto England about the close of 
the- 14th, or early in the 16Ui century, 
though it is a matter of surprise our dra- 
matic bard Shakspeare has made no men- 
tion of it iii his writings. We are cer- 
tain of this, however^ that it was in use 
as late as 1663, for Mr* Pepye, in his 
Diary, obaervea, that at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner he drank fio wine bnt Hypocras^ 
*' which 'dd not break my vow, n being, 
te^lhe best ef my pment judgment, only 
a Mixed compound drink, and not any 
wifte." GentU, Mag. 



CARDINAL d'oISAT. 

■ The counsellor' of slate to Henri Qua- 
tre^ in his writings, has the following 



ROYAIi QAjaVUVM, 



HIPPOCRAS WINE. 

Hippecraswae a medicated wine held 
in considerable repute by our ancestors, 
and was one of those 'offerings which 
corporate bodies preseoted to noble per* 
sonagea* la an entertainment j^veA by 
the town of Shrewsbury, in 1495, to 
Henry the Seventh, the following itemis 
H,ppear in proof thereof : 

.** 4s^ for SIX i9a|;on^ of wine, to make 
ypocras for the Queeu. 

" '!3s. 9d. foi^ spices and sugar, (spe- 
ciebus et segur,) to make the same." 
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the secood was baiU m - ten = t-eai^, > sMh.' u i 
cost only £152,940. W^AedootBrui)^ ^ ^ ^ 
cost neimy a miHioQ^ . v. -o < srt.' 

The iQost aofcleitf felic ill iIk 'dtx> k ^^ 
' Londbn Stoqe/ which fDAv etill be leen^ i • H 

i inserted hi the waU of St. SwithinSi : -^ 

chnrcb, CannoD^itreet, TfaM floiie"^K^ni 

I wont to be regarded with aiiDerstitioiika • ^ 

revereiKie, s^nd when Jack- Ctoe ealerdi - 

, London, ke etmck his awoHt on thisttdni^ <.^-' 

i^yiner^ *' Njow is Moilittier lord of <Jlfl8 c 
citie." The fine. oW Gothic eaibedralt^f ..' ^.b 
St. Psnrs or Eaetttinstiae, wasi eemimedrniL 

^ fai the are of 166$. la front stood Panl«« - > 

bend of the banks «f t^ ^h^n«% since Cross, a pulpit of wood* 'noted fbr ftoM* ;. ^^ 
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Wavu Afl^ <^^m»ioQK^ 



DATS. DAT8^ 



Nov. 25 



Toes. 



8ft!nt Catherine. 
Higli W«er, 
19in. eft. * mora, 
46 4 aft. 



-26 



Wtd. 



•27 



-28 



«t. Nieofh. 

Snn rid. ^tn aft 7 



rburn 



Frid. 



Satar 



DIARY. 



St. James Inter 

ciau». 
Hl«b W4Mtr« 
llni. alt.6 morn. 
a -6 aft. 



St. ___ 
Mich, tenaenda 
Sanria.ftdmaftJ 
aeU 6 



St. Saturninua. 
Moon's Last Qr. 
4ftm aft. I aft, 



OOkftlSPOMDUfd CRROKOLOGY. 



Nor. 



2ft StCithcrine, bv birih, waa a nathre of Alexandria. 
It fa recorded of thla aahit, that her Mental ahi- 
Itiica w*re ao great that, In 801, aha diaptM 
with fifty hei^n philosophera, and conrerted 
them all Co Clwlatianity, which ao Incenaed the 
Emperor Maxentius. that be had her east Joio 
prison, where, by her eloquence ond teaming 
ahe converted the Empress «nd pna of his priu- 
dpfdgeneialp, which so enraged Maxentius (hat 
he ordered her to be tortur^ by fotir tatting 
wheels, in which were saws and other- sihurp la. 
atnuncnta turning one against the other,- wnirh' 
i,&c.to - - - 



eaased|heaaw8,&c. to meet. To one.pf tl|«w 
wbeela she was so ftwtened. that wheii the oOiar 
waa turned the contrary wav, her body liras-lseer. 
ated la erery direction by the keen lnatrun«ntv» 
After being Omstortnied, ahe wae behehded^A.'D. 
806. 

1748.— Died on thla day the learned and pious Dr. 
WatU at Stoke Newtngton, sifter a residence for 
86 years in the bouse of Sir Thomas Abney. 
whose hospitable klndneaa and constant friiend- 
ahlp he uninterruptedly enjoyed during the whole 
of this long term of years. 
20|Thl8 saint wasan ArmenUinmonki hie great hdil- 
nesa ami preaalng exhortations to repentance ac- 
quired him the additional name of Metanoite. St. 
Nicon, after using his utmofA endei^vours to con- 
vert the Armenians, travelled Into Crete, then 
posaeesed by the Saraeeha, to whom he preached 
the Gospel with the greatiMt zeal,' Ua mteHen 
being conAnned by frequent mlraclea. HIa death 
Is sappoaed to have taken phu^e a.d. 998. 

I688.-^Died on this day, la retirement, at his na. 
tlve place, Freislngfteld, Suffolk, ar, 77. WU- 
Uara Saneroft, Archbishop ef Ganterbury In the 
reign of Charles IX. Thla prelate waa one of 
those who attended the King In his last momenu. 
Archbishop Sancroft formed one of the seven hi* 
shops who waa committed to the Tower by tha au* 
pentltioua James II. for preaeatlng to him a pe- 
tit Ion againat reading the dechoanon «f indulg- 
ence. At the Bevolntlon he also refhsed to take the 
oathe requhred by WttUam and Mary, for which 
he was deprived of the j[)rlmaey. Saae>oft,^en 
a Dean of St. PaaFa, contributed |400L towards 
the rebuttdliw of that Cathedral. 

This aaint suflteid martyrdom a.d. 241. 

1710.— Anniversary ef tlie -birth of the pleae . aad 
learned Dr* Robert Lowth, (hedlsdngntthe^and 
xealotts BUhop of London. The memory of thla 
worthy and amiable divine la reverenced* for his 
aplendid abllltlea, exemplary life, and seal for 
true reilgloB. 

28 This saint, who waa of Aneona, la vseordirii aa hav- 
ing ended hia days a^d. 476* 

1806.— Ob this day the French took the dty of 
Warsaw, which event caused the overthrow of 
the power of Prussia, and led to iQie foraialldn, 
by Napoleon, of the independent etata called the 
Duehy of Waraaw. _ 

. 29 Thla saint waa Bishop of Tonlouae In France f he 
waa martyred a. d. 267. by being tied to. a bull 
and the anloHd made to run down a hlU* 

1662— Died on this day. In London, Prince Rupert, 
the third eon of Frederick, King of Bohemia, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., the finn ad- 
herent of his royal nnele, Charles I. During the 
trmiblee, thla brave man won aeveral engagemento 
for t|M King, but hla greateat aucceasea were 
achieved aa a naval commander afte» the reeto- 
ration. 



In cmsequence of Our Engraving /or /Ae Supplembnt not being ready, 
we are compelled to postpone it until next week. 
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FOR 1829. 

'• AU han to Ukis twelfth of October, 
One tbooMUMl eight huadred and twelve,'* 
saiig the sprightlv authors of the " Re- 
iected Addresses ;''^ apd it is with an echo 
long due^ considerably after date^ and 
very mvch in imitation of that celebrated 
one at KiHamey, that we reiterate their 
humorous " All hail," and welcome the 
first of November, 1828— a day and date 
dear to the hvets of the arts, the muses, 
and the asters three, and such like desti- 
nies. " Dan November may put onhis 
coat of frieMe (start not at uie atrocious 
pan, pun-despism^ spirit of Thomas 
Hood!) and make himself, and those who 
sQccinnb to his gloomy reisn, very un- 
comfortable; the French, ance the Eng- 
lish have left off the habit, may hang, 
drown, poison, and pistol themselves off 
by centuries ; the Dutch may dive down 
to Death in their dikes, never to rise 
again — ^for what but a steam-eneine of 
forty-thousand-horse power could ever 
bring up a Dutchman that had sunk to the 
bottom of any tiling ; — ^the Germans may 
creep between their two feather-beds, 
and ring the bell for the waiter to pile on 
two more; but we in "merry England," 

*• What have we wfth care to do ? 
Song of " 

France^ Holland^ and Germany, " it was 
made for you." It is true that the sun is 
seldom seen ; but we have a substitute 
for his warmth in our sea-coal fires, 
'* which make a summer still ;" and [as 
for his beams, which poets have sung and 
Vol. II. Z 



said so much about) our table is shining 
with the golden-leaved grlories of about 
twelve of the most splendid AnnuaU 
which sun or summer ever glanced eye 
upon. Can nature, clever, and indeed 
ingenious, creature as she is, can she 
turn out her annual leaves with half the 
editorial jskill of Messrs. Watts^ Hall. 
Croker, Pringle, Hood, Shoberl, and 
Cunningham? Can she , illustrate her 
poetry with such plates,' or her plates 
with such poetry ? We shall be happy to 
see her do it ; and we promise her, when 
she does, a favourable review, and as 
copious extracts as; our space will allow, 
to make her genius koown to the ten thou- 
sand readers of the Olio— persons, we 
can assure^ber, of great taste, who will ap- 
preciate her humble endeavours to please. 
Having bantered thus far, we will now 
proceed to business. We shall, as the 
French say when they speak English, 
begin with the beginning — that is^ with 
the Father of Engfish Annuals, the 

Edited by Frederick Shohetl, 
SONG. 

BY JOHN CLARK. 

O the voice of woman*8 love !— , 

What a hosooi'Stirring word ! 

Wua a sweeter ever utter'd. 
Was a dearer ever heard. 

Than woman's love ' 

How it melts uDon the «ar I 

How it nourishes the heart 1 
Cold, ah 1 cold must his appear 
That has never shared a part 

Of woman's love. 
49 
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*Tif plcMnie to the moaner, 

Tls freedom to the thrall : 
The plIgrUDiige of meay. 

And the rettiof rpUce of ^U, 

It WOOMUi 8 lOTe. 

Tie the gem of beauty's btrth , 

It competes wish joys above, 
What were angels upon earth. 

If without woman's lov e 

Sweet woman's love. 



LOST AND WON. 

BT MISS MART RUSSELL MITFORD. 

" Nat, but my dear Letty— •* 
*' Don't dear Letty me, Mr. Paul 
Holton! Have not the East Woodhay 
Eleven be«ten the Hazelby Eleven for 
the first time in the memory of man t and 
is it not entirely your fault? Answer 
me that, sir ! Did not you insist on tak- 
ing James White's place, when he got 
that little knock on the leg with the hall 
last ni^t, though James, poor fellow, 
maintained to the last that he could play 
better with one leg than you with two ? 
Did Bot yon insist on taking poor James's 
place 7 2md did you |et a single notch in 
eititor innings? And did not you miss 
three catches*— three fair catches^ Mr. 
Paul Holton? Might not you twic6 
have caught out John Brown; who, as 
all the world knows, hits up? And did 
not a ball ftam the edge of Tom Taylor's 
bat come into your hands, absolutely 
into your hands, and did not you let her 
go ? And did not T«m Taylor after that 
get loTty-flve runs in that same innings, 
and thereby win the game ? That a 
man should pretend to play at cricket, and 
not be able to hold the ball when, he has 
her in his hands ! Oh, if I ^d been 
there 1" 

" You 1— Why Letty " 

'•Don't Letty me, or !— Don't tolk to 
■te l«-4 am going home !" 

'* With all my heart. Miss Letitia 
Dalef — I have ihe honour, madam, to 
wish you a good evening." And each 
tumea away at a smart pace, and the 
one went westwaid and the o^r east- 
ward-ho. 

This unkyverBke pArtinc occurred on 
Hazelby Down one fine afiiemoon in the 
Whitsnn-week, between a couple whom 
. all Hazelby had, for at least a month be- 
fore, set down asiovers- Letty Dale, the 
pretty daughter of the jolly old tanner, 
and raul Holton, a rich young yeoman, 
en a visit in «thej place. Letty s angry 
speech will sufficietmy explain their mu* 
tual prevooaetion, although, to enter 
tally iot9 hter feelings, one must be bom 



in a ciickethi^ parish, and sprung of a 
cricketing family, and be accustomed to 
rest that very uncertain and arbitraty stan*^ 
dard, the point of honottr, on beating 
our rivals and next neighbours in the 
annual match — for- juxta-poatioo is a 
great sharpener of rivalry, as Dr. John- 
son knew, when^ te please the. inhtilH* 
tants of P4vfn0iith, he abused the food 
folks who lived at Bo^ % meteoveri one 
must be also a ^uick:, sealous, ardent, 
hot-headed, warm-hearted* girl lyte"' 
Letty, a beauty and an heiress^ quite 
unus^ to disappointment, and net a ' 
little in love, and ttjeiirt we. sinll net ^ 
wonder, in the first plabe^ t^^should 
be unreasonaUy an^ityi oc,- innthfS meatty 
that before she had waikec^jhi^f SMnrile 
her anger vanished, and whs ^succeeded 
by tender relentings and earnest wishes 
for a full and perfect reconciliatioD. 
•' He'U be sure to call to-morrow morn- 
ing," thoug^ht I^y to herself; " He 
said he would, before this unlucky 
cricket-playing. He told me that he 
had something to say, somedung parti- 
cular. I.woindoi what lit '^SD be I" thought 
poor Letty. " To1ie sarey he never ha§ 
said any thing about liking me— -but still 
^and, then aunt Juditli, end Fanny 
Wright, and [all the neighbonrslfiay— i-*- 
Howeve^, I shall kno# tob-mdrrofw/* 
And home she tripped to thd ^teuKaat 
house by the taoyiikl, as happy as if thtt 
East-Woodhay men bad w^t beaten the 
men of Hazelby. '' I shall niot see faikn 
before to-morrow,, thongh," Mpeatefl' 
Letty to herself, and immediately rejpaifedt 
to her pietty flower-garden, tbelittte««aie ■ 
ef which opened en .a path .kadiaf > Amp 
the Down to the sUMtr— r« path Hm^ 
for obvious i»aaQDS,..Pa9d wei west. to 
prefer--and began ^g up teai canni^ 
tions in the dusk of the ereniogi and water- 
ing her geraumms by the light.. of the 
moon, until it .was se litte thai. sb« was 
i9m to return, disajp^ilited, to the: Nellie, 
repeating to herself, f I. shall certainiy 
see him to-morn>w*)'*' < 

Far difierent were Uift..feelingt of the 
chidden swain. Welli-s<^y for the a^e 
of chivalry 1 the hapey- times oCtknigtts 
and paladins, when a leotuze fiom«il«i^ 
rosy lip, or a buffet from her lily hand, 
would have been received as humbly and 
as thankfully. as the Benedkte. fKAjd-a 
mitred abbot, or the accolade frbm. a 
king's sword I Alas for the days of chi- 
valry '. They are gone, and I leaf me lor 
ever. For certain ous present beio was 
not bom to revive theB%< 

Paul Holton was a welMooking^ and 
well-educated young fSumer, inst retura- 
ed from the nortl^ i» which be had .been 
sent fpi agTieuMnral imprevesKnt/' aivl 
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for a friend to a 1ar«re ainount ; the friend 
proved a villam, and the jolly tanner was 
ruined. He and hU'dau^hter now lired 
in a small cottage near their former house, 
and at the pc^nt of tone at which Miave 
chosen to resume my story, the old man 
was endeavounn<i^ to persuade Letty, whb 
had never attended a cricket match since 
the one which she had so much cause to 
remember^ to accompany him the neitt 
day (Whit-Tuesday) to see the Hazelby 
Eleven, again encounter their ancient 
antagonists, the men of East-Woodhay. 

"Pray come, Letty," said the fond 
feither ; *^ I can't go without you ; I have 
no pleasure any where without my Letty^ 
and I want to see this match, for Isaac 
Hunt can't play on account of the death 
of his mother, and they tell me that the 
East-Woodhay men have consented to our 
taking in another mate who practises- the 
new Sussex bowling — I want to see that 
new-fangled mode. Do come, Letty 1" 
And, with ■ a smothered sigh at the ineii:' 
iion of Sussex, Letty consented* 

Now old John Dale was not ^uite in- 
genuous with his pretty daughter.. Be 
did not tell her what he very well knew 
himself, that the bowler in question was 
no other than their sometime friend, Paul 
Helton, whom the business of letting his 
houses, or some other cause, not 
perhaps clearly defined even to himself, 
bad brought to Hazelby on the eve of the 
match, and whose new method of bowl- 
ing, (in spite of his former mischaofies) 
the Hazelby Eleven were willing to try j 
the more so as they suspected, what,, in- 
deed, actually occurred, that the Eaat- 
Woodhayites, who would have resisted 
the innovation of the Sussex- system of 
delivering the ball in the hands of aojr 
one else, would have no objection to let 
Paul HoUon, whose bad playing was a 
standing joke amongst them, do his best 
or his worst in any way^ 

Not a \Vord of this did John Dale say to 
Letty ; so that she ,was ta'ken by suf- 
prise, when, having placed her father, 
now very infirm, in fa comfortable dbain, 
she sat down by his side on a little hil- 



novon the look-eot for a f^mn and a 
wife, both of which' he thought he had 
found at Hazelby, whither he had come 
onnthe double errand of visiting some dis- 
tant relations, and letting two or three 
small houses receiitly falbn into his pos- 
se^aioii. As owner of these houses, all 
«liiate in the town, he had claimed a 
nghtto join the Hazelby Elevto, mainly 
induced to avail himself of the privilege 
by the hope of winning faivoi^r in the 
eyee of -the ungrateful fair one, whose 
animated character, as well as her spark- 
ling beauty, had delighted his fancy, and 
apparently won his heart, until heV rude 
attack on his play armed all the vanity 
of man against her attractions. Love is 
more intimately connected with self-love 
than people are willing to imlagine ; and 
Paul Hoiton's had been thoroughly mor» 
tified« Be»des> if his fair mistress's cha- 
racter were somewhat too impetuous, his 
was .greatly over^firm. So hd said to 
himself—** l^e girl is a pretty girl, but 
far too miich of a shrew for my taming. 
I am no Petruchio to master this Cathe<^ 
rinew ' I oome to wive it happily in 
Padva )' and let her father be as rich as 
he may, I'll none of her." And; mis- 
takitig-.angerifor indifference — no uncom- 
mon delusion in a love quarrel-— —off lie 
set. within the -boar, thinking so very 
much of fmnishtng the saucy beauty, 
that he entirely forgot the possibility of 
some of the pains falling to his own 
sham. 

The first tidings that Letty heard the 
next moming^were^ ^at Mr. Paul Holtbn 
had departed. over- nighty, having autiio- 
rised hk cousin to '.let his houses, tod to 
decline the ktrge farmy for whidh he was 
in treaty; Ifae next intelligence informed 
her that'he. was settled in Snssex, and 
then, his relatione left Hazelby-^-^and poor 
Letty hea^ no* mo^. Poor Letty !-^ — 
Even ina^xMnikioh parting for a commoh 
journenr, she Who stays b^ind is the ob- 
ject of pity ; how much more so when 
he goesr-^gdes^ never to return, and car- 
ries with hito the fond affection, the 
treasured hopes^ of a young unpractised 
heart, 

' * Axt4 gentle idshea lonr tiibaaed— 
bab4ued and pherisU'd long t'* 

Poorj foor Letty ! 

Tiisfi» yearsjpassed away, and brought 
much of change to our ' country-maiden 
and iQ. heffrfortunesf Her ftuhefj th^ 
jolly Olid tanner^ a Wad, Irfenkv thtraght* 
less maA, . ,as ithet eegtio^e/il ' widuM al- 
most implyi' an^who^'ditf nm Mkk tMi 

there were such things as wickedness and , ^ r 

ingratitude uhder the sun, became bound bright, but they were oftener cast down ; 
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the smile was still as splendid, but far 
more rare; the i^rlish gaiety was gone, 
but it was replaced by womanly sweet- 
ness ; sweetness and modesty formed now 
the chief expression of that lovely face, 
lovelier, far lovelier, than ever. So ap- 
parently thought Paul Holton, for he 
gazed and gazed with his whole soul in 
his eyes, in complete oblivion of cricket 
and cricketer, and the whole world. At 
last he recollected hhnself, blushed and 
bowed, and advanced a few steps, as if to 
address her ; but, timid and irresolute, he 
turned away without speaking, joined the 
party who had now assemble round the 
wickets, the umpires called " Play I" and 
the game began. 

East Woodhav gained the toss and 
went in, and all eyes were fixed on the 
Sussex bowler. Iiie ball was placed in 
his hands ; and instantly the wicket was 
down, and Uie striker out — no other than 
Tom Taylor, the boa^ of his parish, and 
the best batsman in the county. " Acci- 
dent, mere accident I" of course, cried 
East-Woodhay ; but another, and ano- 
ther followed : few could stand against 
the fatal bowling, and none could get 
notches.«-A panic seized the whole side. 
And then, as losers will, they began to 
exclaim against the system ; called it a toss, 
a throw, a trick ; any thing but bowling, 
any thingbnt cricket ; railed at it as de- 
stroying the ?race of the attitude, and the 
balance of the game ; protested against 
being considered as beaten by such jug- 
glery, and, finally, appealed to the 
umpires as to the fairness of the play. 
The umpires, men of conscience, and 
old cricketers, hummed and hawed, and 
see-sawed : quoted contending prece- 
dents and jostling authorities; looked 
grave and wise, whilst even their little 
sticks of office seemed vibrating in puz- 
zled importance. Never were judges 
more sorely perplexed. At last they did 
as the sages of the bench often do in such 
cases— reserved the point of law, and de- 
sired them to '* play out the play." Ac- 
cordingly the match was resumed, only 
twenty-seven notches being gained by 
the East-Woodhayians in their first in- 
nings, and they entirely from the balls 
of the old Hazelby bowler, James White. 

During the quarter of an hour's pause 
which tl^ laws allow, the victorious man 
of Sussex went up to John Dale, who 
had watched him with a strange mixture 
of feeling, delighted to hear the stumps 
rattle, and to see opponent after oppo- 
nent throw down his bat and walk off, 
and yet much annoyed at the new method 
, by which the object was achieved. " We 
should not have called this cricket in my 
day," said he, '' and yet it knocks down 



the wickets gloriously, too." Letty, on 
her part, had watched the game with un- 
mingled interest and admiration : ^' He 
knew how much I liked to see a good 
cricketer," thought she ; yet, still, when 
that identical good cricketer approached, 
she was seized with such a fit of shyness 
— call it modesty — that she left her seat 
and Joined a group of young women at 
some distance. 

Paul looked earnestly after her, but 
remained standing by her father, inquiring 
with aflfectionale interest after his nealth, 
and talking over the game and the bowl- 
ing. At length he said, " 1 hope that I 
have not driven away Miss Letitia." 

" Call her Letty, Mr. Holton," inter- 
rupted the old man ; " plain Letty. We 
are poor folks now, and have no right to 
any other title than our own proper names, 
old John Dale and his daughter Letty. 
A good daughter she has been to me," 
continued the fond father ; " for when 
debts and losses took all that we had — for 
we paid to the uttermost farthing, Mr. 
Paul Holton; we owe no man a sMlling ! 
— when all my earnings and savings were 
gone, and the house over our head— the 
house I was. born in, the house she was 
bom in — ^I loved it the better for that ! — 
taken away from us, then she gave up 
the few hundreds she was entitled to in 
right of her blessed mother, to purchase 
an annuity for the old man, whose trust 
in a villain had brought her to want." 

"God bless her!" interri^led Paul 
Holton. 

" Ay, and God will bless her/* re- 
turned the old man solemnly—*^ God will 
bless the dutiful child, who despoiled her- 
self of all to support her old father !" 

*' Blessings on her dear generous heart !" 
again ejaculated Paul ; ^> and I was away 
and knew nothing of this !" 

^' I knew nothing of it myself until the 
deed was completed," rgomed John Dale. 
" She was just of age, and the annuity 
was purchased and the moiiey paid before 
she told me ; and a cruel kindness' it was 
to strip he " " 
broke my 1 
But even 
the good ta 
" compare 
you could 
house, an( 
handiness, 
pretty waj 
forget old 
thing I 8h( 
and the flc 
as much a 
hall ; but 
them, and 
since our 1 , 
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poor tbin^ ! she used to be a Utile quick- 
tempered !" 

*^ And I knew nothing of this !*' re- 
peated Paul Holton^ as two or three of 
their best wickets being down^ the Ha- 
zelby players summoneid him to go in. 
" I knew nothing of all this I*' 

Again all eyes were fixed on the Sussex 
cricketer^ apd at first he seemed likely to 
verify the predictions and confirm the 
hopes of the most malicious of his adver- 
sarieSj by batting as badly as he had 
bowled well. He had not caught si^ht 
of the ball ; his hits were weak, his de- 
fence insecure, and his mates began to 
tremble and his opponents to crow. Every 
hit seemed likely to be the last ; he missed 
a leg ball of Ned Smith's ; was all but 
caught out by Sam Newton ; and East 
Woodhay triumphed, Hazelby sate quak- 
ing,; when a sudden glimpse of Letty, 
watching him with manifest anxiety, re- 
called her champion's wandering thoughts. 
Gathering himself up, he stood before the 
wicket another man ; knocked the ball 
hither and thither, to the turnpike, the 
coppice, the pond ; got three, four, five, 
at a hit ; baffled the slow bowler James 
Smith, and the fast bowler Tom Taylor ; 
got fifty-five notches off his own bat ; 
stood out all the rest of his side : and so 
handled the adverse party when they 
went in, that the match was won at a 
singlp innings, with six-and-thirty rims 
to spare. 

Whilst his mates were discussing their 
victory, Paul Holton again approached 
the father-and daughter, and this lime she 
did not run away : " Letty, dear lielty," 
said he ; *' three years ago I lost the 
cricket-»match and you were angry, and 
I was a f(»ot. But Letty, dear Letty, 
this match is won ; and if you could but 
know how deeply I have repented, how 
earnestly I have longed for this day I The 
world has gone well with me, Letty, for 
these three long years. I have wanted 
nothing but the treasure which I myself 
threw away; and now, if you would but 
let your father be my father, and my 
home your home \ if you would but for- 
give me, Letty !" 

Letty's answer is not upon record ; but 
it is certain that Paul Holton walked 
home from the cricket-ground that even- 
ing with old John Dale hanging on one 
arm, and John Dale's pretty daughter on 
the other ; and that a month &ei the 
bells of Hazelby church were ringing 
merrily in honour of one of the fairest 
and luckiest matches that ever cricketbr 
lost and won. 



SUNSET. 
By the Rev. Charles Strong. 

Mt window's open to the evening sky. 
The fombre trees are fringed with golden 

light. 
The laws here shadowed lies, there kindles 

bright. 
And fragrant roses lift their Incense high. 

The punctual thrush, on plane-tree warb- 

Ung nigh, 
With load and losdoos voice calls down the 

night: 
Dim waters, flowing on with gentle might. 
Between each pause are heard to murmur by. 

The book, that told of wars In Holy Land, 

gf or less than Tasso sounded In mine ears) 
scapes unheeded from my listleiw hand— 
Poets, whom Nature for her service rears. 
Like priests in her grvat temple minist'ring 

stand. 
But in her glory fade when she appears. 



SONG. 

Lassie, let us stray together. 

Far from town or tower » 
0*er the mountain, where the heather 

Spreads its purple flower; — 
Princely halls were made for pride. 

Towns for low deceit, dear Lassie !~ 
Tls bnt near the brae's green side. 

Thou and I should meet, dear Lassie I 

Where (he mountain*ddsy's blowing 

On the turr we tread. 
Where the rippling burn is flowing 

O'er Its pebbly bed. 
There— while ev'ry opening flower 

As thy smile Is sweet, dear Lassie ! 
Sheltered in some leafy bower. 

Thou and I should meet* dear Lassie i 



^ 



KESTER HOBSON. 

A TALE OF THB YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 

In a retired part of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, stood, some years ago, the Cas- 
tle of Lounsborough, an ancient seat of 
the noble house of Cavendish, which had 
long been in such a state of desertion and 
decay, that it has lately been thought ex- 
pedient to demolish it altogether. At the 
commencement of the great civil war, on 
Sir Charles Hotham taling possession of 
Hull for the parliament, it had been, for 
several years, a place of refuse for seve- 
ral wealthy royalists. For this reason^ 
perhaps, or for some others more valid, 
a tradition had long prevailed in the neigh- 
bouring villages, that ma,ny hidden trea- 
sures had been discovered at diiferenl 
times, about the house and grounds of 
Lounsborough castle. The noble owners. 
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of course^ treated these rumours with 
contempt ; and never took any steps for 
asserting the'r manorial rights, or inves- 
tigating their supposed claims. 

About the middle of the last century, 
the charge of the ancient domain was 
committed to a man of the name of Chris- 
topher Hobson, who, with his wife and 
two daughters, constituted its sole occu- 
pant?. The females were employed in 
keeping the house in decent order, whilst 
Christopher, or as he was commonly called 
Kesier, busied himself in the gardens and 
grounds, — so that in case of an unexpect- 
ed visit from the noble owners, which 
sometimes happened, the family were not 
wholly unprepared for their reception. 

Kester Hobson was in the habit of 
spending two or three evenings a week at 
a small public house in the adjacent vil« 
lage, where a few of the peasants and 
small farmers of ihe neighbourhood 
usually assembled. At the period we are 
^peakipg of, many of the lingering super- 
stitions of the darker ages still maintained 
their ground in varions parts of the king- 
dom, and in none did they keep their hold 
with greater tenacity than in the villages 
of the Yorkshire Wolds. At their fire- 
side meetings, the conversation frequently 
turned on various old traditions respect- 
ing Lounsborough Castle ; and amongst 
other legends, equally veracious, it was 
affirmed that on one occasion, towards 
the close of the civil war, a band of round 
head Guerillas, under Harrison, having 
suddenly surprised the castle, where some 
Baltic merchants from Hull, of the King's 
party, had taken refuge, the unfortunate 
cavaliers had been obliged to bury their 
money, arid having afterwards made a 
desperate resistance, were all killed in 
•defence of their precious deposites. So 
strong, however, was the attachment of 
these worthy traders to their beloved 
wesilth, that even after death, their sha- 
dowy forms had often been seen hover- 
ing round the obscure places of the castle 
domain, like ^e ghosts of imburied heroes 
on the banks of Styx. Indeed it is well 
known to have been one of the most deep 
rooted opinions of the olden time, that if 
any person had buried money or jewels 
during his life-time, his spirit could take 
no repose till the treasure was discovered- 
It may seem strange to some readers that, 
at this late period of history, there should 
have prevailed ** such utter darkness in 
^e land, and such gross darkness in the 
people ;*' but the author of this little nar- 
rative is well assured of their reality* 
Hand ignota loquor. 

These oft-repeated and well-attested 
stories made a deep impression on Kester's 
mind ; and often, whilst silting alone in 



his chimney comer, he would muse on 
these marvellous circumstances, and re* 
fleet with bitterness on his own misfortune, 
in being doomed to live in poverty amidst 
these countless hoards of wealth, and per- 
haps, day after day, to tread it under his 
feet, without being able to reach even a 
single noble, — but compelled to toil 
throughout his whole life, for a miserable 
pittance of a few shillings a wedc. One 
winter's night, having retired to bed full 
of these melancholy thoughts, he fell into 
a deep sleep ; and dreamed that a sober, 
business* looking man, with a ledger under 
his arm, and a pen behind his ear, appear- 
ed at his bedside, and, after giving him a 
solemn and sepulchral look, such as be- 
seemed a messenger from the tomb, deli- 
vered a portentous injunction to the fol- 
lowing effect : — Christopher Hobson was 
commanded tb depart immediately for 
London, and when arrived there, was 
ordered to walk backwards and forwards 
over London-bridge for an hour, on three 
successive nights, immediately after dark, 
during which he would hear of some very 
important event that materially concerned 
himself and family. 

This vision was so much more vivid, 
consistent and striking than an ordinary 
dream, that it left a very deep impression 
on Kesier's miud, and he thought of little 
else the whole of the following day. But 
though sufficiently superstitious, yet the 
expense and trouble of a journey to Lon« 
don, were at that time matter of such se- 
rious import, that he could not bring him- 
self to resolve on so perilous an . under- 
taking, on grounds which he could not 
help feeling to be rather eqmvooal. The 
next night, however, the same visita^on 
was repeated, and in terms and maniier 
sUU more awful and peremptory. His 
mkid now became quite bewildered, and 
he began to think seriously tiiat an ad- 
monition, thus solemnly repeated, coald 
not with safety be disregarded. But on 
the third night the spectre again appeared, 
and delivered Uie same injunetioa with 
such an alarming and. menacing aspect, 
that on awaking the next morning, Chris* 
topher hesitated no longer, but i^an in- 
stantly to make prepar^ons for his jour- 
ney. He told his family that an affair of 
importance, which be could not then ex- 
plain, required his immediate presence in 
London f and begged them to defer ask- 
ing any questions* till his return. 

He next applied to an old fnend, a 
neighbouring farmer and a tenant of his 
master^ for the loan of a isteady old 
horse, which he bad sometimes borrowed 
for short journeys ; assuring him with a 
mysterious air, that he was going on an 
affair of great imfDoitance, in which, if 
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he succeeiied, the favour he was now 
asking sboiild be amply coonpenfiated. 
He then took out from a small secret store 
which had long- been accnrnulkting, a 
sum which he thought sufficient for the 
journey ; and thus equipped and pro- 
vided^ he boldly set out for the metro- 
polis. • 

Though the auCmnn Mfss far advanced, 
and the roads consequently very bad, he 
arrived in town without any accident, and 
put up at a small inn in the Borough, to 
which he had been recommended. Though 
he had never been in London before, he 
resolved to Ibse no time, but to proceed 
immediatdy to business. The night after 
bis arrival, therefore, he* betook himself 
to the foot of London^bridge ; and as 
soon as he heard St. Paul's ctdck strike 
seven, by whicht time it was quite dark, 
he commenced hs walk backwards and 
forwards over the bridge. He continued 
this exercise till he helud the' sante cbck 
strike eight ; when, having observed no- 
thing more remarkable than the coming 
and going masses of a bnsy isrowd ef pa$^ 
sengers, he relumed to his hotel. He 
was not much disappointed at the ill sue- 



cess of his first essay, as two more nights 
still remained. The second night passed 
exactly like the first, and he began to be 
a little disheartened. He commenced, 
however, the labours of the third night 
with renovated hope ; — ^but when he heard 
the deep-mouthed bell again toll 'eight 
o'clock, his spirits sunkwifiiin him. With 
a heavy heart he prepared to quit the 
bridge, inwardly cursing his own cfedu* 
lity, and the devices of Satan, who, he 
doubled not, had lured him on this ill* 
fated expedition. 

It may be necessary to remind some of 
our readers, that at the period we are 
speaking of, the entire length of LondoUf 
bridge was flanked by two rows of houses 
and shops, and a great retail business was 
carried on in this singular situation. Oe 
one of these shops, decorated by the sign 
of a Ne»ro Boy with a pipe in his mouth, 
Kester Hobson happened to cast his eye 
as he was about to quit the bridge— *€ind 
it reininded him that nis tobacco oox was 
empty ; for the necessities of estabUshed 
habit will duly recur, even amidst our 
sorrows and disappointments. He en- 
tered the shop, therefore, with a view ctf 
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purchasing a small supply : and found 
behind the counter, an elderly sedate - 
looking quaker, whose contented and 
well-fed person indicated the prosperity 
of his calling. Whilst weighing the to- 
baccoj he surveyed our Yorkshiremaii 
with some earnestujess, and then in a tone 
which expressed a sort of good-natured 
curiosity, accosted him as follows — *' I 
have observed, friend, with some surprise, 
that for several nights thou hast employed 
thyself for a considerable time in walking 
to and fro across this bridge^ and thy 
anxious looks seemed to expect something 
very particular; I am afraid thou hast 
been waiting for some person who has 
disappointed thee ^nd failed in his engage- 
ment. If any advice or information of 
mine can be of use, as thou seemest to be 
a stranger in London, I should be glad 
to offer thee any assistance in my power." 
Our hearts are never more warmed than 
by an offer of kindness in a strange place 
and amongst strange people. Kester 
Hobson possessed perhaps a greater por- 
tion than usual of that mixture of sim- 
plicity and cunning, which has been so 
often ascribed to his countrymen, but 



though always a Httle on his guard,, 
he was not quite proof against , fht9 
open and disinterested kindness. He eX' 
pressed his thanks very heartily, but de- 
clared he was quite ashamed to confess 
his business in London, and the nature of 
those night-walks which had excited the 
attention of the honest tobacconist. By 
degrees, however, his inquisitive friend 
got out of him, that he had, in fact, been 
deeply mortified and disappomted ; thai 
he had expected to meet with a very par- 
ticular person or occurrence on London- 
bridge ;— and, in shoi^ that he had un- 
dertaken a long, expensive, and laborious 
journey to London, merely M the instiga- 
tion of a dream. He suppressed, how- 
ever, his name and residence, from a 
vague apprehension that such disclosure 
might by possibility expose him to ridi- 
cule, or to some other unpleasant conse- 
quence. 

The Quaker heard this strange confu- 
sion witn much sur^msey apd then replied 
with great solemnity : " It strikes me 
with astonishment, my good friend, that 
a man of thy decent and sober appear- 
ance should have come a journey of two 
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or three huadred miles on such an errand 
as this! I thought such vain ima^a- 
tions and weak superstitions had long since 
been eschewed by all men of sense^ and 
abandoned to children and old , women. 
It is deplorable to think that thy parrats^ 
and instructors did not take, care to root 
out all such idle fancies in early life^ and 
then witfdom might peradvehture have 
come with years and experience. , How- 
ever,** continued he, " it does not be- 
come me to erect' mine horn aloft^ and 
look down upon the. weak and ignorant, 
because my own lot has fallen in better 
places. If I have keen hitherto enabled 
to turn aside from all such vain devices, 
is it not because, having been broaght 
up, as it were, at the feet of Gamaliel, I 
jULve learnt from the lessons of a wise 
father the wajs of truth and soberness ? 
And yet," added he, smiling at Chris- 
topher ;*' I can assure thee, friend, that 
if I have constantly kept clear of all such 
delusions, it has not been from lack of 
temptation. I have, all my life lonff, 
been a great dreamer ; and often my mid- 
night .visions have been so express and 
airprising, that it has required me strong 
arm of truth and reason to resist their al- 
lurem<>nts. Even this very last night, I 
was beset with this temptation. I dreamed 
that an elderly man, in a snuff^brown 
coat, with a pen stuck behind his ear, 
came to my bedrside, and told me, that if 
I went into a back garden, belonging to 
an ancient castle in Yorkshire, and dug 
the ground under the stone seat of an old 
Gothic summer-house, I should find a 
great treasure. , Now," continued he, 
with a look of conscious superiority, ** if 
I had been so foolish as thou, I might have 
neglected my business, and set off on a 
toilsome journey, in search of this imagi- 
nary treasure.*' Here Kester Hobson, 
who had thus far thought the good qua- 
ker*s haran^e rather prodng and tedious, 
began to pnck up his ears, as the ancient 
poets express it ; for he was well aware, 
that there was exactly such an old sum- 
mer-house as this, in a retired garden, in 
the grounds of Lounsborough Castle. 
His countenance betrayed a visible agi- 
tation ; but fortunately he stood in a dark 
part of the shop, where the light did not 
fall upon his face. He could hardly for- 
bear shouting with exultation ; but, by 
a violent effort, he suppressed his emo- 
tion, and replied as indifferently as he 
could, that it was true he had indeed been 
guilty of a great weakness, but, he hoped 
he should be wiser for the future. 
. It is useless to say that Kester treasured 
up this momentous* information carefully 
in his mind, and soon< after took leave of 
his valuable friend. ** We shall soon 
see," thought he exullingly, " which o^ 



us two ia the wiser man in his genera- 
tion.** The next day he took his depar- 
ture for Yorkshire, and in abont a Week 
reached his home in safety. On the very 
ni^ht of his arrival, he dismissed his fa- 
mily to bed in gooid time, telling them 
that he had some accounts to settle, which 
reauired him to be alone. When the house- 
hold was all sunk in repose, he took a 
spade and a lantern, and repaired m si- 
lence to the old summer-house. He re- 
moved the stone seat, took up the pave- 
ment, and after digging about three feet 
deep, he felt the spade strike against some 
hard substance. His nerves were all agi- 
tation, — but he went on, and soon drew 
out a large earthen jar, of the capacitv of 
about half a bushel, fastened with a 
wooden cover. He eagerly broke it open, 
ancl found it quite filled withtlie gold coins 
of the r^gn of Elizabeth, James the First 
and Charles the First. He instantlv con- 
veyed it home, and got it safely locked up 
in his desk wUhout the least appearance 
of interruption. 

Kester Hobson*8 wife was, like him- 
self, famous for prudence and reserve ; — . 
and to her, tiierefore, but not to his daugh- 
ter, he determined to reveal the secret. 
They used their treasure cautiously and 
discreetly, so as to avoid particular re- 
mark or conjecture ; and he often laughed 
in his sleeve at the good quaker*s sage 
discourse, and airs of lofty superiority. 
He thought himself dispensed from maJ^- 
ing any disclosure to his noble master ; 
for, though a man of fair character, and 
reasonably honest when temptation did 
not press him too hard, yet on the present 
occasion, he thought all he had got was 
the fair reward of his own acuteness and 
perseverance. 

EPIGRAM. 

FROM THE ORSBK ANTHOLOOT (AUTHOR 
VXKNOWN.) 

By the Rev. W. Shepfierd. 
A miser saw a little moose 
Bun ning about hit empty house ; 
And •• Mousey 1" says he, *• pretty dear. 
Tell me what errand brings you here ?" 
Then, squatting in a distant nook. 
The mouse repUed with merry loolt, 
** Fear not, good Sir ! to waste vonr hoard, 
I come to lodge and not to board." 

Edited by Alaric A. Watts, 

TO A DEPARTED SPIRIT. 
By Mrs, Hemans, 

From the bright stars, or from the viewless sir, 
Or from some world, unreached by human 

thought : 
Spirit I sweet spirit ! if thy home be there. 
And if thy visions with the past be fraught. 
Answer me, answer me I 
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' RM«'We nk ^oMttiotied here* of life aad 
dMUii 
Have we not mhl that lovf», tnchi love M oors, 
tTiiH not to perUh, lui » r<lM*d brestk, 
I'd tnelt away, like soiig ftrom' total bowers I 
Atswer, ob 1 answer me 

TblM eyffl Ust Ughi wat mlae— the aoal that 

'shone 
Ihal^iiMf, moArnfully, thrdogh fathering haie, 
BidM tbov bear with thee, to the rtiore oat 

ImowM* 
Nought of what Hved lo that long, earneet 

gate ? 

Hear, hear, ind anewer me I 

Thy votoa—lte low, aofC/ fehreot. ftreweU 

tone, 
'thrilled through the ten^pe^t of the paKlng 

Btrffe, 
nike a- Mot breeie i-^-oK 1 fion that moalc 

flowa. 
Send b^k one floond, iflov«'«be quend&leaa 

life! 

* But once, oh ! answer me I 

I«i the aflU noontide, in Xh« suntet'e hnah, 
In Hie deed hoor of night, when thonghU 

grows deep ; 
\l^en fke heart*« phantoms from the darkness 

rush, 
PcarAiUy beautiful, to atr!Ve wKh sleep, 

dpbrit, ttieo answer me ! 

By the remembrance of. opr blended prayer. 
By all our tears, whose rologliag made them 

sweet : 
By onr last hope, t)ie yIctaro*er despair j 
Speak :~lf oar souU in deathless yearnings 
meet. 

Answer me, answer me 
I 
The grave Is slleat^and the far-off sky. 
And the deep midnight} — silent all, and lone, 
Otf T if thy buried love make no reply, 
Wtet voice has earth? Hear, pity, speak 
nilneowa» 

Answer me, aaswer me I 



A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 
MADHOUSE. 

«7 TRB AUTHOR OP PBLHAM. 



cler^ I imi encampuMeil with hafred' fts 
with aa aUBospbeve* Wiiatevet f atl^Mpt, 
I am in 'the inmasnble circle ^ a iteBi- 
fuland aecunea deooQ. AtaMtiewi — ple«- 
sar6«-^phiUiitliiopv<-^ame-^^e' eotmntfn 
blessing of sdeial &terc<mK6«-«re all, as 
other circles, which mne eaai ta«ch but 
in 0ne poiot, and that point is*ti«rtarei I 
vhave koewledge, to wluch the wi^te of 
oidinary sa^ ia as dust to'gold;^! 
haye enefgies to which lelaxation iipain ; 
^I have benevolence which aheds hs«if 
in charity and lore over a worm 1— For 
what—iuerciful God I— -for whatarethese 
blessings of nature or of learning ?-*-;The 
instant 1 employ them^ I musfenter among 
men: the moment I enter among* men, 
my being blackens into an agony. Laugh^ 
ter grins upon mo— terror dogs my stepa^ 
•4-1 exist upon poisons, and my nourish- 
ment is fteorn! ! 

At iby birth, the nurse refkised tue eatlL ; 
my motber saw me and became >detirlous ; 
m^ father ordered that I should be 
stifled as a monster. The physicians sailed 
my iife-4ccursed be they for^that abt! 
Om woman— 4be was old and childless-^ 
took compassion upon 'me ; she reared 
and fed me. I grew up — ^I afted fbr 
something to love ; I' loved every thiUg ^ 
the oommoB earth'*'^^e fresh graiss— the 
living insect— the household OTUte;^—* 
ftoitk the dead stone I trod on, to the stib- 
Mme countenance of man, made *Co^<b^(^(f 
the stars, and- to seom Hitf ;— f^om the 
noblest thing tothe prettiest-^thO Mt^ to 
the foulest^I loved them ntt f IkhOt tb 
my mother, and besought her "to lovi^me 
-—she shuddered. I fled to my'fktfier— >and 
he S|Mirned me ! The low^ minion of the 
human race, that had -its limbs shapen, 
and its countenance formed, refased 16 
consort wilh me ;— 4he very dOg, (I only 
dared to seek out one that seeR:fed more 
rugged and hideous than its fellow^)^ the 
very dog dreaded me and sltmk '^Way t 
I grew up lonely and wretched ; I wais 
lil^ the the reptile whose prison' is' the 
stone's heart, — immured' in the eternal 
penthouse of a solitude to Whi^tt the 
breath of friendship never came— gird^ 
with a wall of barrenness, and flint; and 
doomed to vegetate and fatten 6n niy'di^' 
suffocating ahd poisoned meditations. 
But while this was my ^Uf^*# dtfilf'ge^ii, 
they could never" take from the edt^^sm^l 
senses Hie sweet: face of 'Univ%^^ Na- 
ture ; they could not bar * me' f rt)fti cOm-* 
mune with the ▼oidesof the nrighfy De^. 
Earth opened to mie her matveli; luid'lhb . 
, . voljuaes ef the wise their stores* ?* tfeaAd 
. --iffifiMd^exftmiaedi— Ideiib^ndc^ihto ' 
rthed^eu wells'of Truthiuaii<i>ni!itO!i%d'iH 
my soufrtbe holinefls ef her<<Hlift^' blNtuf- 
tv. ; 4!irpta»dhyffatfo«f»mo^Uk««f'8i*rdlfV 
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— the mysteries t)f ttiis breathing world 
ro8R from the pMsent Kke> elddds ^-^^en 
of the daric ratnre, experieneB ^fiiddW^d 
forUi somethBig of a token ^andia s^ ; 
and over the wonder»of the^drtd, I hun^ 
the iatoxicatlB^ and minified spells of 
poesy aad«f knowledge. But i eoM not 
without >a stm^lelive in a world of loVe,' 
and be the>bnly thing doomed te hfttred. 
«/v|.wfll4r8VeU*" said I, *' to other ffoar- 
ters of the globe. All earth's tribes have 
not the proud stamp of angels and of gods^' 
and amongst its inftiiite variety I may 
find a being who will not sicApen at myself.^* 
I took leave of the only one who had 
not loathed me-^the woman who had 
given me food, and Teared me np to Hfe« 
She had now become imbecile, and doat- 
ing^ afid blind ; — so she did not disdain V^ 
lay her hand upon my distorted head, and 
to bless me. " But better,'* she said, 
even as she blessed me, and in ctespite of 
herdotage,-^<'But bettel* tbat-yodliad pe- 
rished in the womb 1*' with a lond laugh, 
when I heard her, aad mahed from the 
house. 

One evenhigy m my wanderings, as I 
Issued from a woody I cfHne^abniplly upon 
the house of a vUlagr priest. Around 4t, 
from a a thick and l6fty fence t)f- shrubs, 
which the twilight of summer bathed In 
dew, the honey-siiickle, < and the sweet- 
brier, and the wild rose seift^fovth those 
gifte of fragrance and delight which' were 
not denied even- nnto me. As I walked 
slowly behind the hedge, I heaid voices 
on the opposite sHde> tmy were the voices 
of women, andl paused to <listen< ' They 
fipoke of love, and of the qualities that 
could create it. 

** No,^* said one, and the words couch- 
ed in a tone of music, tlirilled to my 
heart, — " no, it is not beauty which I re^ 
^ire in a lover ; it is the-mind-whicb can 
commanid others, and the^assion which 
would bow that misdtinta me. 1 ask? for 
genius and affection. I ask for nothing 
else.'* 

*' But," said the other voice, **:you 
<?ould not love a raotister in person, even 
if he were a miracle of intellect and of 
love ?" 

" I could," answered the first speaker, 
ftrvently ; ♦* if I *now my own heart, I 
could. You remember the fable of 
a girl whom a monster loved. / eemld 
have loved that monster." 

Md with th^se words they -passed from 
myjiearing ; but I stole round, and through 
a small crevice in the fence^ beheld the 
facie and form of tlie speaker, whose words 
had opened, as it Were, a gHmj^ of Hea- 
ven to- my heart. Het ^es were-soH'mid 
deep — ^her hair parting' from her girlish 
and smooth brow^ Was of the hue of gold 
— her aspect was pensire and mdanefaoly. 



—and' over the d^cafie $nd transparent 
paleness of htsr cheek, hun^ the wanness 
byt4lso the elo^nce of thought. To 
other eyM she iftight itot have been beau- 
tlftrfi-i-to me, ' hfer face %as an angel's. 
^-Oh I Idveli^r far Uilln the vi^ons of 
the Garian, or the shapes that ftoaied 
before the eyes df die dAdght^ts of Delps, 
hflte cdtitit^iinuice of one that bringsfth 
bacic to the dark brea^ the gKmmerinfg of 
hope! Frdm that hxihr my'Ye^lution 
was taken ; I concealed myself in the 
wood that bordered her hoose ; I made 
my heme with the wild fox in the cavern 
and the shade ; the day-light passed in 
dreams and passionate detlrium, — and kt 
evening I wandered fortli, to watch afar 
off* her footstep ; or creep throngh tlie 
oepse, unseen to listen to her V6ice ; or 
through the long and lone night, to lie 
beneath Uie shadow of the house, and fix 
itiy soul, watchful as a star, upon the win- 
dows of the chamber where she slept. I 
strewed her walks with the lieaves of 
po^y,'ahd*Mjmidhtght I made the aSr au- 
dible with the'breath of music. In- my 
writings and my songs whatever in the 
smooth accents of praise, or the burning 
language of passion, or'the'Ii<^md melo- 
dies of vers*, could awaken her fancy or 
excite her interest^ I attempted. Curses 
on the attempt t M^y* the hand wither ! 
— may the brain bum 1 May (he heart 
shrivel, and par6h Kke a leaf that the 
flame devours, — >from which the eriiving^s 
of my ghastly and tmnatural loVe fornid a 
channel, or an aid ! I iold her in my 
verses, in my letters, that Ihad overheard 
her confession.. Itc^ herthati was more 
hideous than the demons which the ima- 
^nations of a northern savage had ever 
bodied forth;— I told hfcr that I ^as a 
thing which the day-light loathed to look 
upon ; — ^but I told her also that I adored 
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heldcomiimiie with her in the deep aights 
of summer^ and beneath the unronscioos 
stars ; and while I unrolled to her earnest 
spirit the marvels of the mystic world, 
and the glories of wisdom, I mingled with 
nnr instruction the pathos and the passion 
of love ! 

'* Go/' said she, one night, as we con- 
ferred together, and through the matted 
trees I saw— though she beneld me not — 
that her cheek blushed as she spoke ;— 
^' Go,— -and win from others the wonder 
that you have won from me. Go, — pour 
forth your knowledge to the crowd ; go, 
gain the glory of fame — the glory which 
makes man immortal — and then come 
back, and claim me — I will be yours l" 

" Swear it," cried I. 

'' I swear !" she said ; and as she spoke 

the moonlight streamed upon her face, 

flushed as it was with the ardour of the 

moment, and the strangeness of the scene ; 

her eye burnt with a steady and deep fire 

— her lip was^pSrm— -and her figure, round 

which the light fell like the glory of a 

halo, seemed instinct and swelling, as it 

5nergy of the 

aut leapt with- 

— but I stole 

she heard of 

spot— I sur- 
^ith books. I 
na of science : 
starry regions 
(ie mute page 
the treasures 
e ! I sent the 
on the world ; 
■oved it ; and 
ers bowed in 
'ies ; the pale 
[)ored over the 
had dragged 
their bowers 
drank in the 
ae. The old 
md all coun- 
d enthusiasm 
held, as they 
iom and the 

^ p_-j wiaard spells, 

which few had ever won,'knd none had 
ever blended before. 

I returned to her, I sought a meeting 
under the same mystery and conditions as 
of old, — I proved myself that unknown 
whose fame filled all ears, and occupied 
ail tongues. Her heart had foreboded it 
already I 1 claimed my reward I And in 
the depth and deadness of night, when not 
a star crept through the curtain of cloud 
and gloom — when not a gleam struggled 
against the blackness — not a breath stir- 
red the heavy torpor around us— that re- 



ward was yielded. The dense woods and 
the eternal hiOs were the sole witness of our 
bridals ; — >and girt with darkness as with a 
robe, she leant upon my bosom, and shud- 
dered not at the place of her jrepose I 
i» Thus only we met; — but for months 
we did meet, and I was blessed. At 
last, the fruit of our ominous love could 
no longer be concealed. It became ne- 
cessary, either that I should fly with her, 
or wed her with the rites and ceremonies 
of man — as I had done amidst the more 
sacred solemnities of nature. In either 
case, disclosure was imperbus and una- 
voidable ; — I took therefore that which 
gratitude ordained. Beguiled by her as- 
i^urauces — touched by her trust, and ten- 
derness — maddened by her fears — dUped 
by my own heart — I agreed to meet her, 
and for the first time, openly reveal my- 
self—at the foot of the altar f . 

The appointed day came. At our mu- 
tual wish, only two witnesses were pre- 
sent beside the priest and the aged and 
broken-hearted father, who consented 
solely to our singular Jmarriage because 
mystery was less terrible to him than dis- 
grace. She had prepared them to see a 
distorted and fearful abortion, — but — ^ha ! 
ha ! ha I — ^she had not prepared thenf to 
see me! f entered :— all eyes, but her^s, 
were turned to me, — an unanimous cry 
was uttered, the priest involuntarilj[ closed 
the book, and muttered the exorcism for 
a fiend-^the faUier covered his face with 
his hands, and sunk upon the ground— 
the other witnesses — hal ha! ha! (it 
was rare mirth) — rushed screaming hom 
the chapel ! It was twilight — the tapers 
burnt cum and faint — ^I approached mv 
bride,who, trembling and weeping beneatn 
her long veil, had not dared to look at me. 
" Behold me !" said I, " my bride, my 
beloved! — behold thy husband!" I 
raised her veil — she saw my countenance 
glare tfull upon her — uttered one shriek,, 
and fell senseless on the floor. I raised 
her not — ^I stirred not — I spoke not— I saw 
my doom was fixed, my curse complete ; 
and my heart lay mule, and cold, and 
dead within me, like a stone I Others 
entered, they bore away the bride. By 
little and little, the crowd assembled 
to gaze upon the monster in mingled de- 
rision and dread :—then I recollected my- 
self and arose. I scattered Ihepi % terror 
before me, — and uttering a single and 
piercing cry, I rushed forth, and hid my- 
sdf m the wood. 

But at night, at the hour in which I had 
been accustomed to meet her, I stole forth 
again. I approached the house, I climb- 
ed the wall ; I entered the window ; I 
was in her chamber. All was. still and 
solitary ; I saw not a living thing there. 
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but the lights bumed bright and clear. I 
drew near to the bed ; I beheld a figure 
wretched upon it— a taper at the feet, smd 
a taper at the head,— so that there was 
pjeirty of light for me to see my bride. 
She was a corpse I I did not speak — nor 
faint— fior groan ;— but I laughed aloud. 
Verily, it is a glorious mirth to behold the 
only thing one loves stiff, and white, and 
shrunken, and food for the red, playful, 
creeping worm I I raised my eyes, and 
saw upon a table near the bed, something 
covered with a black cloth. I lifted the 
cloth, and beheld— ha! ha! ha I— by 
the foul fiend— a dead, but beautiful like- 
ness of myself ! A little infant monster ! 
The ghastly mouth, and the laidley features 
— and the delicate^ green, corpse-like hue 
— and the black, shaggy hair-r-and the 
horrible limbs, and the unnatural shape — 
there— lia! ha! ha! — there they were— « 
my wife and my child ! I took them both 
in my arms— I hurried from Uie house^-I 
carried them into the wood. I concealed 
then in a cavern— 1 watched over them 
— ^and lay beside them,— and played with 
the worms— that played with them — ha ! 
ha 1 ha ! — it was a joVial time that, in the 
eld cavern ! 

And so when they were all gone but 
the bones, I buried them qnietlv, and took 
my way to my home. My 'father was 
dead, and my brothers hoped (hat I was 
dead also. But I turned them out of the 
hiouse, and took possession of the titles and 
the wealth. And then I went to see the 
doting old womaai who had nursed me ; 
and they showed me where die slept — a 
little green mound in the chu|x:hyard, and 
I wept— oh, so bitterly 1 I never shed a 
lear for my wife — or^ — ha ! ha ! ha ! for 
«iy beautiful child ! 

And so I lived happily enough for a 
^ort time ; but at last tt:ey discovered I 
was the unknown philosopher— 4he divine 
poet whom the world rung of. And the 
crowd came— and the mob beset me — and 
aay rooms were filled with eyes— large, 
staring eyes, all surveying me from head 
to foot— and peal^ of laughter and shrieks 
wandered about the air like disembodied 

and damned spirits and I was never 

alone again 1 



Edited by T. Pringle, 
A qHEVALlER'S SONG. 

BY PATRICK FBASER TYTLER, ESQ. 

If burnlshM helm, and tp«ar in rest. 
And knightly deeds of high renown. 
Had any power to more thy breast. 
I'd thrpwaiy ready gauntlet down ; . 
And challenge all, both prince and peer, 
For thy dear salce to break a spear. 



Or tr thou dost tliMe triumphs •corn, 
A cid pooance drear and deep enjoin, 
A bhirtof hair, a scoqrge of thorn, 
IM gladly beaif to make thee mine } 
And in the lonely desert lie. 
My bed the rock, my roof the sky. 

But nought will do ! thy cruelty 
Is proof 'gainst penance, glory, grief? 
Th» unfeeUng i;lance of that cold eye 
Tpa plainly tells there's no relief} 
And all my love for many a year 
WiU ne'er wring out one little tear. 



SCHOOL RECOLLECTIONS. 

BY DELTA. 

"-pey Who In the vale of years advance. 
And the dark eye Is clotiiRgon their way. 
Jft"**** *^* ™*°** **»• recollections glance 
Of early joy, and Hope's delightfW day. 
2?u ..*^ brighter hues than those of truth. 
The light ot morning on the fteMs of youth. 

SOCT0KT. 



6 

a 
1 

ti 
gour. 

As I passed on under the budding trees, 
how delightful it was to dear the lark and 
the linnet again at their cheerful songs, to 
be aware that now *^ the winter was over 
and gone,'* and to feel that the prospect 
of summer, with its lengthening days and 
its rich variety of fruits and flowers, lay 
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fully before us. There is sovethlnf^ within 
us that connects the Spring of &e year 
with the childhood of our existence^ and 
it is more especially at that seaaoB, that 
the thrilling remembranoes of lonn;^^ de- 
parted pleasures are apt to steal into the 
thoughts ; the re-awakeniog of nature 
calling, us, by a fearful contrast^ to the 
contemplation of joys that never can ie< 
turn, while all the time the heart is ren* 
dered more susceptible by the beauteous 
renovation in the aspect of the^ezternal 



release fifom the tasks'-of th^ day ?— the" 
green fields abound us wherein to' ramble, 
the stream beside ns wherein to angle, the- 
worldof games and pastimes ''before usy 
where to choose." Words are inadequate, 
to express ike' thi ill of transport^ with 
wbieh, on the rush made from the school- 
house-Kloor^ the hat is waved in air^ and 
theisbout sent forth ! 

Then;, 9vhat a variety of amusements 
succeed each other. • Every month has its . 
favoarite ones* The sportsman doth not 
more keenly, scrutinize his calendar for 
the commencement of the trottting, grotise- 
shootiog, or haie^hvuiting season, than 
(he yoiudierfor the time of flying kites, 
bowling at cricket, football, spinning peg-- 
tops, and playing at marbles. Pleasure is 
the focus, which it is the common aim to 
approximate ; and the mass is guided by 
a sort of unpremeditated social compact^ 
which draws them out of doors as soon as 
meals are disc«i6sed> with a sincere thirst 
of amusement,- as certainly as rooks con- 
gregate in spring to discuss the propriety 
of buildingnests, or swallows- in autumn 
to deli4»epate< in conclave on the expe- 
diency of emigration. 

Then how perfectly glorious was the 
anticipation of a holiday — a long summer 
day of liberty and ease! In anticipation 
iC|wa8 a thing boundless and endless, a 
foretaste of Elysium. It extended frum 
the pfimo luee, from the earliest dawn of 
radiance, that streaked the ** severing 
clouds, in yonder eastj*' thTongfrthesuti*S 
ma(i% meridian^ postmeridian, and vesper 
eircutt; fvora'the4isappearance of Lucifer 
inthe'Te-illumined skies, to his evening 
entree la- the characjier • of Hesperus, — 
Complain not of the brevity of life ; YiS 
men that are idle; a thousand things 
could be contrived and accomplished in 
that space, and a thousand themes wete 
devised by us, when boys, to prevent any 
poirtion of it passing over without' im^ 
prevemeiit. We pursued the. fleet anjgei 
of time through ail his movemeate' tHl He 
blessed us. < : 

With these and similar thoDghtsio- my 
mind, I strayed down to the baokSof 'liie 
river, and came upon the very^spet*^ 
which, in those long vanished yeate> had 
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the old fADtastic beech*(ree, I discovered 
the very, bought from which .we vme9e^ 
customed to suspend our swings. . What 
alterations^-r-wnat sad haveo Ijad tkie, 
circumstances, the hand ,0$ fofiune> and 
the stroke of .death, made among ios, since 
tlien! How wese the though of- .the 
heart, the hopes, the pursuits, the feelings 
changed ; and, in. almost every iastaneey 
it is to be feared, for the worse! Asl 
gazed around me, and paused, I could 
not help reciting aloud to myself 4lie lines 
of Charles Lamb^ so touching in th^ 
simple beauty. 

I hvfn had playmates, I have had companions. 
In my Uaya of childhood, in my joyful school 

days; 
All, all are gone, the old faraili^ faces. 
Some they have died, and some fhey have left 

me, 
And some are taken from m^^altai«departed) 
▲11, all are gone, the '" ' ••• - - 

The fresh greet 
the stream, lay bel 
that we played at 
dandelions for our 
its western extremi 
reliques of the deaJ 
to assemble on aut 
our round of storie 
tale and wondero 
been told ^ many i 
that visit^ the gli 
many a recital of 
enterprize, accoD 
dwindled away to t 
of mortals. Sappe 
the planks lay in 
rotten state, lookj 
hkea signpost of 
of terrestrial inst 
knife were still her 
the trunks of the : 
with little difficulty 
well'remembtred i 
' Cold were the hahd 

It is, no doubt, 
man mind can ret 
collections; yet w( 
httle aware that k 
in our lives, prest 
dreds have been b 
nel-house of c^li' 
pa«t, lik^ a map 
choly. recollectio] 
crossing and reci 
lhousand>dipection) 
blank ,;>. others fair 
a confused' aad p< 
thousandifeeiingfs 
hour, agitated our 
gotten ; a thoasan 
apprehensions^ at 
withoutta tracer 1 
much ciieiniheir 
anxietyi iQ' their f 



Of our old class-fellows, of those >7hose 
days were of ** a mingled yam** with 
ours, whose hearts blenaed in the warmest 
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While stanctiiig on the same ^t, where 
of yore the hoyiah multitude consecrated 
in pursuit of their eager sports^ a silent 
awe steals over the bosom, and Uie heart 
desponds at the thought, that all these 
once smiling faces are scattered now! 
^me, mayhap, tossing on the waste and 
perilous seas ; some tl^ merchants of dis- 
tant lands; some %hting the battles -of 
their country; others dead — inhabitants 
of the dark and narrow house, and hearing 
no more the billows of life, that thunder 
and break above their low and londy 
<lw^lling-place. 

Edited by Allan Cunningham, 

lordIbyron. 

[We cannot resist the temptation of in- 
serting the foUowinff characteristic letter 
from Lord Byron, dated Genoa, 1823, 
and addressed to one of his best and 
wisest friends. It is an answer to a letter 
advisinff economy and retrenchment. 
Its peculiar humour cannot be mistaken ; 
the Poet's resolution to become parsi- 
monious was but a pleasant theory, for 
in practice he spent a fair fortune.] 
£d. op the Anniversary. 

* * * This is merely a line of advice 
to your honour, to get me out of the tre- 
mulous funds of these oscillatory times. 
There. will be a war somewhere, no doubt ; 
and wherever it may be, the funds will be 
affected more or less ; so pray get out of 
them with all proper expedition. It has 
been the burthen of my song to you these 
three years and better, and about as useful 
as wiser counsels. 

With regard to Chancery, appeals, ar 



than rhyme. I hope that yott have all 
receipts, &c. &c. &c. and acknowledg- 
ments of monies paid in liquidation of 
debts, to prevent extortion, and hinder the 
fellows from coming twice, of which they 
would be capable, particularly as my ab- 
seoce would lend them a pretext. 

You will, perhaps, wonder at this re- 
cent and furious fit of accumulation and 
retrenchment ; but it is not so unnatural. 
I am not naturally ostentatious, although 
once careless, and expensive because care- 
less ; and my most «xtcav^ant paeons 
have pretty well subsided, as it is'tivne 
that they should on the very verge, of 
thirty-five. I always looked to *jd)oat 
thirty as the barrier of any real or fierce 
delight in the passion^, and determined to 
work them out in the' younger ore and 
better veins of the mine; and I flatter niy- 
selfthat, perhaps, I have pretty well done 
so, and now tlie dross is coming, and' 2 
loves lucre. For we must love something. 
At least, if I have not quite worked out 
the others, it is not for want.of labourii^ 
hard to do so. But, perhaps. I dec^1^e 
myself. At any rate, then, I ha^ a pts*r 
sion the more; and, thu8,.A^Q(ding.«— 
However, it is not for mysdf ;.bcit|jsh0uld 
like, God willing, to leave something to 
my relatives more than a mere name; 
and besides that, to be able to do good to 
others to a greater extent. If nothing else 
will do, I must try bread and water, which, 
by the way, are very nourishing and suf- 
ficient, if good of their kind. 

Noel Btron. 



The preceding morceaux, culled from 
the larger class of Annuals, form 
a portion of the brilliant efftiaioiis 
which are scattered thickly through the 
pages of these eagerly looked ^or enli- 



bitrations, survejrings, bills, fees, receipts, veners of long evenings and Winter fire- 



disbursements, copyrights, manorial ditto, 
funds, land, &c. &c. &c. I shall always 
be disposed to follow your more practised 
and practical experience. I t&t?/- econo- 
mize, and do, as I have partly proved to 
you by my surplus revenue of 1822, which 



sides ; we regret that our want of ^ace 
precludes us from dilating more futly on 
their several literaryand graphic beauties;, 
and have only to add, that those ytho 
possess either of these elegant, seasonable 
visitants, of which this country may be 



almost e^als the ditto of the United States justly proud, have a treasure, which, to 

of America, in proportion, (vide Presi- '*" — '--^'- — ^ — ^" - — i- — - 

dent's report to Congress) ; and do you 
second my parsimony by judicious dis- 
bursements or what is requisite^ and a mor 
derate liquidation. Also make an invest- 
ment of any spare monies as may render 
some usance to the owner ; because, how- 
ever little, ** Every little makes a meikle," 
as we of the north say, with more reason 



the enlightened, will prove a welcome 
companion, capable of dissipating the 
gloom-engendered spirits of tnis dreary 
season. 

We need not hint to the ena- 
moured swains who are held 'capfive Iby 
their fair ones, that one of these glittering 
tomes cannot fail to be a most acceptable 
'* Gage d* Amour.** 

(Note.)'-Ova kind Meoda are informed that such of the selections flrom the Mv«n of the ntwr 
AnnttalSt wliich are not included In the present sheet, will be found in the accompsnying 
conent number.— We regret oar not being able to give those that appear in this sheet according 
to the order of publication, which could not be done without our rendering some of the articles 
Incomplete, wlUch, by our prette^ arrangement, has been avoided, every artide appearli^ 
perfect. Our patrons will perceive that we have endeavoured to make the Supplement deserv- 
ing of the liberal snpport we receive ; the additional expense of an extra engraving having 
been incurred to render our labours worthy of them and its subject. 
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EXPLOITS OP EVAN DHU. 

BY SIR WALTBR SCOTf. 

Evan Gammon of Lochiel, chief of the 
numerous atitl powerful clan of Cameron, 
was born in 1629. He was called Mac- 
Connuill Dhu, (the son of Black Donald,) 
from the patronymic that marked his de- 
cent, and Evan Dhu, or Black Evan, a 
personal epithet derived from his own 
complexion. Young Lochiel was bred 
up under the directions of the Marquis 
of Argyle, and was in attendance on inat 
nobleman, who re^rded him as a hos- 
tage for the peaceable behaviour of his 
clan. It is said, that in the civil war, 
the young chief was converted to the 
side of the King by the exhortations of 
Sir Robert Spottiswood, then in prison at 
St. Andrews, and shortly afterwards exe- 
cuted, for his adherence to Montrose. 

Evan Dhn, having embraced these prin- 
ciples, was one of the first to join in the 
insurrection of 1652. During the best 
part of two years, he was always with his 
Vol. II. 2 A 



clan, in the very front of battie, and be- 
haved gallantlv in the various skirmishes 
which took place. He was compelled, 
however, on one occasion to withdraw 
from the main body, from learning that 
the English were approaching Lochaber, 
with the purpose of laying waste the 
country of Lochiel. He hastened thither 
to protect his own possessions, and those 
of his clan. 

On returning to his estates, Lochiel had 
the mortification to find that the English 
had established a garrison at Inverlochy, 
with the purpose of reducing to submct- 
sion the Royalist clans in the ndghbour- 
hood, particularly his own, and the Mac- 
Donalds of Glengary and Keppoch. He re- 
solved to keep a strict watch on their pro- 
ceedings, and, dismissing the rest of his fol- 
lowers, whom he had not means of main- 
taining without attracting attention to hi^ 
motions, he lay in the woods with about 
fifty chosen men, within a few miles of 
Inverlochy. • 

It was the constant policy of Cromwell 
and liis officers, both in Ireland and Scot- 
land, to cut down and destroy the forests in 
whicli the insurgent natives found places 
50 
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like bratre qien, iiponibe ^fst assailanti^ 
andf if (he workiog party ba4 poasess^d 
military weapons, Lochiel migbt ha## 
bad little Teason to congratulate himself 
on the result .of this aodacious stratagtjfriv 

He hiimsell had a personal Ten<^DCr0^ 
strongly cbaraotemtie of the ferocity ofihe 
times..- .The chief was singled out by an 
fiofflish officer of great, personal strength^ 
and, as they were separated from the ge- 
neral strife^^ they leught ya single combai 
for some time4 Ix)cbiel was dexterous 
enough to disarm the En^hman ; but 
his gigantic, adversary ^udd^ly dosed, on 
him, and m the struggle which ensued^ 
-both fell tQ the ground, Uie o%er upper- 
most. He was in the act of grasping at 
his sword, which lay near the place wh^e 
^ey lay in deadly struggle, and was na- 
turally extending his. neck ii^ the same 
direction, ;v(rben Sie Highland cUief^ mak- 
ing a despei:ate. effort, grasped )m enemy 
by the collar, and snatching with; his 
'teeth at the baire and opt-stretched throat, 
he seized it'as a wild-cat mig^t have done, 
«nd kept his hold so fast as to tear out the 
windpipe. . The officer died in this singu- 
lar manner. Lochiel was so far from dis- 
owning or being ashamed of this extraor- 
dinary mode of defence, that.he was after- 
wards heard to say, it . was the sweetest 
morsel he, had eirer tasted. 

When Lochie^ thus extricated from the 
flaost imminent, danger, was able to rejoin 
his men,' he found they had not only pur- 
sued the Eti^h to the beach, but even 
into the sea;. cuttiag, and stabbing jyhom- 



£iigliah. He itohtumed to. harate Uiem 

Sf attacks on detaiched mrties who strag* 
ed f^om the fort,*— on Jfae officers vrm 
went otitinto the woods. i^ fauntiBg-par« 
ties, — on the engineer officers.who^werft 
Ki^At to sdfVey €ie Highlands, df whom he 
made a large party prisoners, and confined 
them in A desolate island onf aemalllake^ 
called Loch. Ortuigg^ i6y shoh exploits^ 
he rendered himself so troublesome, that 
the English wiere desirous to have peace 
wkh him on any moderate terms. Their 
overtures were at first Rejected, Evah Dhu 
returning for answer, that he would not 
abjure the!KiiDg*fi authority, even thon^h 
the alteraative was to be his living in the 
condition*, of. an : exile' and an outlawL 
But when it. wa^ btoted to him thatNtir* 
would not be reauited^ but that he waii 
only de^rbd to live in peace under the 
existing government, he made his sub- 
mission to the existing powers with much 
solemnity. 

. LocMel came dowii at the head of his 
whole clan in arms, to the garrison of In- 
verlochy. The English forces being 
drawn up in a tine oippcrsite to them, the 
Camerons laid down their, arms in the 
name of King Charles, and took them up 
again in .that of the Sts^tes, without any 
mention of Cromwell. i(q consequence of 
this honourable treaty, the last Scotsman 
who maintained the cause of Charles Stu« 
art, submitted to the authority of the 
republic. 

It is related of this remarkable chief- 
tain, that he slew with his o#n hand the 
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moment iio' man could have unsbeathdB 
it. Lochiel, affronted at the idea which 
the courtiers might conceive from his not 
being able to draw his own sword, burst 
4nto tears. 

" Do not regard it, my faithful friend," 
said King James, witli ready courtesy— 
" your sword would have left the scab* 
bard of itself, liad the Royal cause requir- 
ed it." ^ 

With that be bestowed the intended ho- 
nour with his own sword, which he pre- 
seated to the new knight as soon as the 
ceremony was performed. 

Sir Evan Dhu supported, for the last 
time, the cause of the Stuart family in 
the battle t)f Killiecrankie. After that 
civil strife was ended, he grew old in 
peace, and survived until 1719, aged 
about ninety, and so mucb deprived of 
his strength and faculties, that this once 
formidable warrior was fed like an infant, 
and like an infant rocked in a cradle. 
Tales of a Grandfather. 



LONDON LYRICS. 
Merchant Tailors* School. 

At Merchant Tailors' School, what time 

Old Bishop held the rod. 
The boya rehearsed the old mnn'a rhyme 

Whilst he would smile and nod. 

Apart I viewed a little cMId 

Who joio'd not in the game ; 
Bis face was what mammas call mild 

And fathers duU asd tame. 

Pitying the boy, I thai addressM 

The pedagogue of-rerse :— 
• • Why doth he not. Sir, like the rest, 

Your epigrams rehearse V* 

" Sir I" answered thus the aged man, 
•• Be*a not in Nature's debt j 

His ears so tight are sealed, he can- 
Not learn his alphabet." 

" Why not ?'» I cried ;— ^ereat to me 

He spolie in minor clef: — 
'* He cannot learn his A, B, C, 

Because be^s D, E, F.^* New Mon. 



nORJE PHILOLOGJCifi. 
(For the Olio. J 

The Greek Lmnguage* 

lis (lea ^crivalns grecs) Scrivient sans aotre 
modele que les objets memesqu'ils retragoient 
auenne litterature antecedente ne leur servoit 
de guide; FexalUtlon poetique s*lgnorant eUe 
meme, a par cela seul un ttegre de force et de 
candeur que I'etude ne pent atteindre, o*eat 
le charme du premier amour* 

Mad. db Stabl, sua la Litbbaturb. 

Whatever may have been related of 
the grandeur of the eastern nations, of 



the splendid magnificence of Babylon, 
of the vast treasures of tire Lydian and 
Persian. kings, of the mystic learning of 
the ancient Hindoos, and of the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, it is to Greece alone 
that the worid is indebted for the inven- 
tion of those arts, which confer a charm 
upon existence, and which elevate the 
mental dignity of man. , 

The Orientals were luxurious, but not 
refined ; they were possessed of all the 
materids of poetry, yeit had no poets ; 
surrounded l^ models of exquisite beauty, 
the arts of sculpture and painting were 
equally unknown, — with them vastness 
supplied the place of elegsmce and beauty; 
they were divided but into two classes, 
the masters and their slaves, strength was 
therefore venerated, since it was terrible ; 
the chief end of the powerful was to se- 
cure their possessions, and their means 
was terror ; thus the human miiid was 
held in complete subjection to the will 
of a superior, the slave fdftlled his mas- 
ters mandate because he dreaded ^e 
inevitable consequence of disobedience^ 
be dared not to invent^ he had only to 
obey — taste implies choice but the eflfe- 
minate Asiatic feared to choose. Hence 
arose those flagrant instances of absur*^ 
tJity in eastern poetry and architecture. 
In an empire in which ^* an Amuraih 
succeeds," where despotic deeripitude is 
followed by infantine impotenoy, it i« 
impossible the fine arts could ever havd 
arisen. It was a free state alone which 
produced, organised, and perfected them. 
The progress of most nations from bar* 
foarism to civilization, from weakness to 
power, and from ignorance to knowledge 
T*ias been slow ; retarded by a variety of 
obstacles, and when finally adiieved 
many ages have intervened between the 
commencement and the consummatioO'; 
"with the Greeks, however^ their acquis 
sitions in the knowledge of the .arts was 
as rapid, as theur military conqoeste ; we 
behold a pelasgic tribe settled in the fer- 
tile plsdns of Ionia, and on the sea coast 
of the Pelopenessus, an incursion of the 
Hellenes from Thessaly at first over- 
powers them^ the conquerors and the 
vanquished unite, their language thoueh 
differing in idiom and inflexion is ras- 
cally the same, and from this union arises 
Greece, — within a space of time almost 
incredible, poets, philosophers, Btatesmen 
and warriors appear, and an asra of glory 
begins, which the subseouent histojy of 
the worid produced notnmg to •parallel. 
The first attempts of all other naiioi^.to 
emerge from ignoraaee have been rude> 
as the poems of the Provencals in mo- 
dem Europe, and the works of .Chaucer 
and Gower, our own countrymen. This 
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crepusculum which precedes the rise of 
iotellectual splendpur^ seems not to have 
happened to tb^ Greeks^ the earliest Gre« 
clan poems display a purity of taste which 
received but little perfection from the 
added acquirements of four centuries ; a 
^plicity indeed pervades the works of 
their elder poets, but it never degenerates 
into 'insipidity or vulgarism. The lan- 
guage of the Greeks, as it has descended 
to uS) unable as we are to appreciate many 
of its minor delicacies — and^utterly ignor 
tant of its true pronunciation, is in itself 
a mighty monument of the intellectual 
labours of a great people, more sonorous 
than the Spanish, more copious and more 
expressive than the English, more po- 
lished than the FrencJi, and more me- 
lodious than the Italian ; it possessed in 
the earliest periods of its history an ex- 
cellence which the most elaborate re- 
finements of other tongues has never 
equalled : attempts have been made by 
some curious criucs to deprive the Greeks 
of their claim to originality, much has 
been said of their pupilage among the 
Phoenicians, and many stories told of 
the learned treasures of the disciples of 
Brama ; the charge of plagiarism is fu- 
tile and absurd^ was it the monstrous 
abortions in sculpture of the Egyptians 
that formed the examples of Phidias and 
Praxiteles t or^ did the architect of the 
Parthenon copy from a pagoda or a 
pyramid ? The original source of the 
Greek language was derived from the 
east> but how exquisitely was it model- 
led, the gutterals and the aspirates, which 
are heard in Oriental words, in the Greek 
are superseded by softer sounds ; this also 
has oftended one writer^who after praising 
the beauty of the Irish language, con- 
demns '* the mistaken euphony of the 
ancioit Greeks." Exquisite taste, which 
prefers theoawin? of the rook to the song 
of the nightingue.— -It was a peculiar 
felicity in ' the Greek language^ that it 
admitted a variety of dialects, without 
suffering a deterioration in purity or ele- 
gance. In other nations the language 
of the provinces is rude and barbarous^ 
and almost wholly unfitted for the purposes 
of composition. This was not the case 
with Greece— ^e discrepancy produced 
no solecism, it was only the source of 
varied excellence. The Doric and i^olic 
bluing a broadness of sound with rus^ 
.tic sweetness, was admirably adapted for 
the delmeation of pastoral manners, and 
appears to the greatest advanta^^e in the 
beautiful Idylo of Theocritus. The Ionic 
abounding in a concurrence of vowels, 
excelled in ' grace and harmony, and 
being least wed. in conversation; threw 
a solemn, an an;tiqiie grandeur over the 



works of Homer and Hedod^ and added 
beauty to the delicate touches of A»a- 
creon. The attic, the most polished and 
elegant of all the dialects, contrary to the 
forms of the Ionic, used contracted svlla- 
bles, and delighted in brevity and preci- 
sion ; it was of most extensive use among 
the Grecian writers, and adapted itself to 
almost every variation of style and genius ; 
it was alike suited for the gloomy grandeur 
of the tragic poets, and flie masterly elo- 
quence of Demosthenes ; — ^it clothed the 
sublimity of Plato, and pointed tlie rail- 
lery of Aristophanes. In addition to this 
excellence, derived from a variety of 
written dialects, the Greek possesses a 
great advantage in the number of its 
tensep, and in Uie elegant and forcible use 
of th^se connective particles, by which 
language is explained, limited, and 
adorned. 

The politics of Greece are so eminently 
connected with its literature, that it is 
difficult to separate their respective histo- 
ries ; the two governments of Sparta and 
Athens, alike in language and religion, 
were totally dissimilar in their institutions 
and their genius ; the rigid customs of 
Sparta repressed tlie powers of imagina- 
tion, and made the fulfilment of duty 
alone the highest good. Among the 
Athenians a fondness for amusement^ and 
an enthusiastic admiration of genius ab- 
sorbed all other feelings. Hence 'they 
passed from one extreme to another with 
great facility and indifference, and hence 
arose many of those acts which have 
stained the name of freedom by connect- 
ing it with licientiousness. The general 
whose courage and conduct had increased 
their fame and territory, might by ope 
fatal mischance iucur the displeasure of 
the people, and be banished from the 
land he had devoted his life to protect ; 
and the philosopher was condemned to 
die, whose lectures, a few days before, 
were heard with admiration. Yet, even 
in this ficklessness of mind, there were 
still some consistent principles ; they ad- 
mired their poets and paid them a respect 
which no alteration of taste could induce 
them to lessen. But this attachment to 
amusement, thb enthusiasm for genius, 
which ^elevated them to so high a rank 
among nations, was one of the causes 
of their ruin ; freedom, once the darling 
passion of tlie Greek, was forgotten 
among the blandishments of pleasure, 
and it needed all the thunders of Demos- 
thenes to awaken them from their apa- 
thetic trance. As they declined in power 
their taste became corrupted : the sub- 
lime and the simple gave place to the 
bombastic and the pretty, and the purer 
doctrines of Plato were succeeded by the 
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mysfk absurditied of the AldtitiMan 
School. Tiie Itst act of raHHary gf^t^ 
wMch thd Greeks adiievdd was'th« eott'^ 
fluest of Persia, under the 'comttfand 6t 
Alexander, bat how different ^9tt& they 
thev from their illustrions fafiheri f They 
Ibnghtnot ibrthe^ defence of their altars 
and their hearths,* they were only A 
predati^ baiid^ headed -by 'a.youn* and 
daring^ chieftain. Thd . conquest of the 
east was the most fatal blow which the 
liberty.ofGneecf «ver. peeeived. Already 
8a£Sc iently ehenrated , ihey becaine dou- 
bly •» aoMMig the luxuries of the Qri« 
(Nital world i; Iheir subjection to the 
tyrants ef Mkcedxm,' and their internal 
commotions made them au' eas}r pr^ to 
the incuaions of the Roman lemons, and 
Ab last 9cen0 that closed this fatal drama 
was tbM'in which Perseus, in chains^ 
adorned the triumph of Paulus Emilius. 
Such was the termination of that splen- 
did dynasty of Grecian genius, which 
rose^whfa the politick greatness of the 
nation^ and set for ever at its fall. 



ON SYMPATHETIC NUMBERS. 
rWe have received tbe following paper 



.«w- 



* Pio^ ariaet focis.— Hob. 



hm, an '^Mfer^-^IIbMMa,i-^ Buccal 
Reformer t^the Hunt, Cobbed, (yCoa^ 
ndl, f>f thelfleitery work>! And^ hiilMa 
tSftpadSty^ I call opon vn^ 'SofFeritigr poMte 
t6 ai^, and »h%te*'ofr tbe tyibmny whh 
which it Is held-in thrall by the typogra« 
phical despots of theslaniK Whst!***^ 
shall Murray be perpetual Dictator of th^ 
IvpobTio of Letterdom? Shall Colbom . 
and Lohgman, the Bi^tusand Cassias of 
the commonwealth) oonspii'e vgainsc tito ' 
ttsurpation^ and push him froih' his stosli - 
only that thiey may 'fight over h!)i Sne* ' 
cession ? Shall Paterhoster-row scntl foriii . ^ 
its bdllefihs, and BurlhigtoD-street issue fta 
ukases, to paralyse, the tremblhtg readiera 
who groan under their iroti scieptre of era* 
pire?— Forbid it, shade of Fuist!— Forbid 
it, ye lettered spectres of Poeb* Comer ! 
Once more; I call upon you, my public to 
arise !' The Philic fines are upon us^-~. 
Euphrates hath burst its bed !<~and rising 
torrents of ink are about to form one uni- 
versal deluge, — one filthy blot upon the 
foolscap face of nature! 1 

Having duly honotired this burst of pram 
tory with your plaudits,— and the pros* 
pectiVe echo of your ** Hear f hear f^ 
already warms my very heart l—->you will 
naturally, and according to the most ap-^ 
6d precedents, turn round, each to hb. 
al neighbours; and demand mj . 
ring and intention. " ** Arrahlheo^y^ 
are we" howling for ?**• ' 
[>u are, I verily believe, innocently^, 
nscious of the conspi^y which me^ 
i your rights, and violates the an^$;9^ •>< 
ta of yoXir liteiary liberty. . In aW' 
red ease of your welltCttshioBed librae 
clubs, and reading^roonsry^^ ai^ 
aWare of tbe plot wbioh hath akeadf 
m3 and mined their foiimdatfonsyI«o»f * 
e lap of hot-prassed iu^aiy.T-belvii^ 
to libertinism by the merptriciousat*-- 
lens of vellttm and iiKMQQoot^yd^ 
: not the machinations qf^ the mio^ - 
r— .ye heed not the tinoiarsionaiof ?<lie- ^ 
ier I Philip is at your.>gatesiWaiid^ > 
at reading Sir Walter Soatt'alattvrw 
1! • . ,- u...-^v >v, . 

It your first euftiona.ia yoKLmm-jd^ 
I be» I imptpre you^an eawmitatfpa. 
tho political state of thenrepHblie pf 
^ Who,'-^>ik)ok^ wdl Into <tiw itjaet ■ 
fO« ^eclde/«*4sho Mn theioHil' farb»# . 
of the public taste ?-f«< Th|e bocdL- 
s!^ you reply with, an universal shout, 
l-^the powep<ol^«fftitdnto4iM*l^iaii.' 
irf ' to thQiri «biAi«sim&«fiiki^fiM|.> ^ 
acerb. JS^bM^kl^^HiUiHB^t^iiiiigM <: 
i:wood,-^-'4iAt> ikli-<^mtm1^nwitigt > 

^Jno«»^KeiwHfotit%^jto»'ihtmhh»l i 

«ruet of criticai condiments,j«iih'/|jMibli!^i> 
the palate of the gap^og pubtic,. likip the 
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ipse dixit of a solitary bookseller. ''Let 
tbero;^ ftia«4^ '/qiollv JobaJKbifVfgr*^ 
and win gainsv^fith ? - - 

Seedndly, n^ trusty ]ettonr'HB»ti^\eo^ 
tors,-»*i«|Qire of y9oreelve» what are time 
elums;l» vHhieb thb> faotitioas prwdng- ' 
press. renevm ik comoeded ?*^To bulk; 
length y «wterit»'-"tQ the* infltieoeek^ Uk 
shor^ of 'the > > booksellers' sympatbetic 
numbcflB^i Her'sbe, or lt» wbich em 
draw^ctaa^-be^ «r itasbw len^ alon^j^ 
witb.tfte ^eeite8t'4eliberataoti> wins thi« 
tortoise race of fame* <' It was an eicel* 
lent ti9Brk>^S2r/- said a modem bibliopole^ 
speakingiof A defunct, novel, wbich had 
faNcen boralded in vain by that flourish, of 
tmuqpelii wherewith, like the besieging 
priests of Jericho, he batters down the 
walls of our understandings, "A very 
excelleixt work ! — three volumes, post oc« 
tavo, four hundred ptges each; a more 
complete production never issued frpm my 
pressy*<N7et it failed ;— <lid not pay its ad^ 
vertisenents I" 

My public! we have borne much at 
the hands of these wise men of Gotham ; 
but a stroke. u meditated against your 
peac^ at the present crisis, which de- 
mands aelf^^defeoee.-'— rcsistance.-^venge- 
anceilf" 5o'4ong as three remained Uie 
symp^thetie numbec of the Kow, I bowed 
mimonnuringly to the yake ot our oppres- 
sors. 3 is a classical as well as a consti- 
tutional ntfroera^ ; it is that of the Graces, 
of the Destinies, — of the operative witches 
in Macbeth, "Thrice the brinded cat 
hatlvaiewed ;' ' Cerberus hath three heads, 
and ♦a Paaha- three tails— Greiit Britain 
hathrthu'ee kmgdomsr-^a bill in parliament 
three readings^ and-**-a joint stool three 
legs ! • Scott himself, endeared to our 
hearl^'tiln annual arrival df three welcome 
drab-eulted visitants ; Cooper flung them 
at our headsy and we pocketed Sue vo- 
lumes and the affront; and we shook 
hands regretfiiUy widi Horace Smith at 
the oh»e of 'his twelve hundredth page. 
But then came the vulgar host of imita- 
tors; pushing' their elaborate inanity on 
our • • -"• " 

foul, 
ovei 
glisl 
Voj 
cooi 
tacl( 



Suiumbra Men, and such <<htapend fig- 
ji^ts,." a» pUt, Burton would term them,, 
dfi^ed our creduliljy. Tales were 'unft>1dett ' 
beyond tbe tale of reckonmg by the ris- 
tail tfade,-^nd lex-taUionis was the' cry 
of all the rivals of imn^ortal Cdlbiim, 

Can these thinfft be, • 
Ad4 overcome us llk^ a summer cUmd } - 

Shall oar modem lintots, instead of seek- 
h 
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country-cousins ^t ; 

Go to-*ril not endure it 1 , 

Reading public ! let us resist the inno na- 
tion. 

But what innovation, I hear you say, 
and why this outcry df ' consternation r 
Torn your Argus eyes upon the columnf 
of the Time J or the Chronicle ^ there shall 
they — -* '.'•■' 
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suspend toot hands npoii yoar half-drawn 
purse-strings. T^t not the great nameSy 
which, those of the Royal Family at the 
head of a subscription, are but the procen 
dents of a rabble rout ; let not the names 
of your ftifOQtite writers allure you ta 
destruction. Think of fntr volumes from 
the pen o^ Lady A.— of Mrs. 6.^-of Miss 
C; think of that Master Brodk! and re- 
At.» 

Again I say unto yon, that the book« 
sellers make not only our books, but 
our authors. It is well known that during 
the popuUrity of Tristram Shandy, noth- 
ing was bought, or thought of, but hu- 
morous productions. ** We want nothing 
now but humour/' said the booksellers, 
•' there is no demand in the trade-for any 
thing else." And they even mortally of- 
fended a Durham Prebendary, who came 
to London to dispose of the MS* of his 
Discourses, by enquiring whether the re- 
verend gentleman could not contrive to 
introduce a little humour. In France a 
Rmuseaumanie equally prevailed. '*Jl 
noutfaut du Roumau, nHas ! Moiuieur 
le Profemur que faire de vos msnuKTiU 9 
tout fa ne vaut rien sans du Rotaseau !** 

A fourth volume is now the ** humour," 
and the ** Rousseau^of the trade ; but — 

A fourth, alM I were more than we eooldbear. 

What has 4 done in the world to become 
a sympathetic number? The fourtti 
Henry of Franof*, and the fourth George 
of England, being illustrious exceptions to 
its toolgnificance. The ^rth, to be sure, 
has four mighty regions^t and the year 
foqr mighty seasons ; but who would not 
dispense with wititer,; apd vrith Africf^ 
and with a fburth volume ? 



* Master Brook should even flow 
against the stream, should it be n<:cessary. 

t We beg pardouy respected correspon- 
dent ; you are not doing justice to your 
own argument. 1'he earth has now fine 
** mighty regions,*' as the land of convicts 
and kangaroos con testify. We Inist, how- 
ever, that the worthy Bibliopoles will not 
take this hint, and cram a fifth quarter 
down our throats^ because the earth has 
committed the bull of acquiring one. 

t We beg pardon again. We camx>t 
dispense with wmter. AfHca we give op 
with pleasure. Who cares for Algiers, 
Senegal, Timbuctoo, or even Fernando 
Vo, where our navigators have named the 
native who has been the kindest to them, 
<* Cut-throat >^ We are quite willing to 
resign Africa, even mcludixig STerra Leone 
ind its fevers. But Winter I our good 



To condode, snffer me,' my beloved 
public, to point out the horrors entailed by 
your submission in the presjcnt Insfeuice ; 
let . me /b»<4how the occult mSsefalef of 
the namber4. Qur^/iwe^fath e r s i bnmi- 
ou» sound l-o^ndured this aggre^ition of 
yolomes until they sank, like Tkrpeia» 
overwhelmed bv the load. 'Tfatek of 
€larissft>*-of Sydney Biddulpb— ofOrao- 
dison§. Think of Clelia, with If er' seven 
heavy pieces of ordnance pointed ^gtunst 
you ! Think of Cyrus the Great — 

And. k> t an eighth appears. , 

Think of this ; restrict your numeral sym- 
pathies ; do not let the deuce take the 
tray; select your favourite authors *• by 
one, by two, and by three/* " Leggi&roa 
tu-ti tre." B^meibber that the true Bri- 
tish soeptre is a tridtnt, and by that asso- 
ciation regulate your " sympathetic num- 
beraj." 



Countries. 

SINGULAR MORMAM CUSTOM.. 

During Advent, says Times' Telescope 
for the present year, a very ^mgulaF spec- 
old, cheerful, fire-side, Engl^h Winter.^ 
Oh, no ! We had rather resign the other 
three sevsons of the year, (provided things 
would promise to grow witbofit them,) 
than frosty- footed, warm-hearted Winter. 
We wonder at so estimable a person, as 
the Sympathetic Numeralist manife^ly is, 
should dream of discarding jolly old Win- 
ter. But hold, in our eagerness todeifend 
our excellent friend, we 3iall far out-step 
the limits of a note. We will . lyrite an 
article in lii^ praise, when the frosts set in, 
by way of antidote to the only heterodox 
doctrine we have found in our esteemed 
correspopdent's letter. 

§ " We have heard," says the 'Edin- 
burgh Review.' in an article on Standard 
Novels and Romaiw:e«, (Feb- 1815, vol. 
«v. p. 331,) •' that Sir Charles Grandi- 
son was originally written in eight^and- 
twenty volumes; but we suppose this 
must be a pleasant exaggeration." We 
hope so, indeed, especially if we are ad- 
vancing towards the same issue. 
- I MnBt cordially do we concur in this 
recommendation. What are Bmievme to do, 
if novels take it into their heads te be thus 
prolific, and come into the world, like a 
Highland chief, with Ws tail on? It will 
drive us to disown the Disowned, and 
to doubt whether *<ZillaV»<l Udy^" 
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tacle presents itself to the stranger, who, 
Unaoquunted with the customs of the 
eountry, fuads himself alone, among tfie 
,^$orn-fields and pastures of the depart|nttit 
of the Eure et Loire. On every side, fae 
can discover notfiingr \»A fires and flames 
running over the fields, and every now 
and then he hears a certain shrili, bat 
modulated noise. This phantasmagoria, 
which at first astonishes, and even alarms 
him, arises from the practice of a very 
ancient cnstom, still in use in this country, 
and in certain cantons of Normandy. 
Every farmer fixes upon some daj in 
Advent, for the purpose of exorcising 
such animals as prove injurious to his 
crops, and for this purpose, he furnishes 
l^s youngest children with a prepared 
flambeaux, well dried in the oven, and 

Erovided with combustible materials. If 
V. has no children, his neighhouis lend 
him theirs ; for none but young and in- 
nocent children can command these) inju- 
rious animals to withdraw from his lands. 
After twelve years of age, children are 
rendered unfit to peiform the office of 
exorcists. Tliese young children run 
over the country like so many little spi- 
rits, set fire to bundles of hay placed there 
for the purpose, go under the trees, and 
flourish their torches among the branches, 
bum the straw placed underneath, and 
tontinuaJly cry out ;— 

TRiip««t chdnlUei, et mnloti, 

SorUz, sortez, de mon clot, 
Ou j0 V01M brule la baibt «t lea oi. 

Arbrcf, arbriiseaux, 
Doauet'inoi des pommeB a miaot, 

*' Mice, caterpillars, and moles, get 
out, get out of my .field ; I will bum your 
' beard and your bones : trees and shrubs, 
give me three bushels of Apples." 

Many farmers, says M. Cochin, have 
given up this custom ; but it is remarked, 
that they have more vermin in their grounds 
than tliose who practice it. The reason 
however, is evident ; it is quite true that 
fire and smoke will destroy ihe eggs of 
the Caterpillar ; but as to the mice and 
moles, I must confess, says M. Cochin, I 
have discovered no convincing proof of 
the power of our young exorcists ; the 
good people of the country, however, be- 
lieve the remedy infallible, and this must - 
surely satisfy the most incredulous I Many 
accidents might be supposed to arise frook 
this lawless assembly of young torch- 
bearers, scattering their flames around 
them on. every rade:— but there is a re- 
medy for all dangers ; this fire never 
bvlrns or injuresi any thing but the vermin 
against which it is directed^ for such is 
theWiefsof the simple folks who inhabit 
the J^partjQtnt of the Eure et Loire. 



CREAM OF rae AW^iiLS, 
Continued^ .' 

Ediied by 8. C. Hull 

At)VICE TO BACHELORS AND 
SPINSTERS. 

BT HORAOB SMITH. 



A dashing Captain of SoHan, 
Dressed m the livery of Mars, 

Mastachto, laee, and sabre ; — 
Wbo talks soft nonsense— sings a sonf , 
Waltaps, qaadriUes the whole n%fat long. 

To fiddle, pipe, and tabor,— 

Oh ! grant me such a man, ye Fates i 
Some giggling girl ejaculates. 

Whose heart la Cupid's £tna ; 
She loTes his golden epaulettes, 
' He Wes her gold to pay liis debtb, 

So off they dash to Gretna. 

The Scottish Vulcan, who unlocks 
Toronawigrs, Pandora's liox. 

That holds his niarriagn chartaitf 
Soou makes them one, and they who came, 
- False worthlppers of Hymen's flame, 
Betnra as Folly's awrtyrs* 

Foigec of Gretna diaina i that gall 
And grind the very soul, could all 

That erst thine altar flew to. 
Their present wretchedness reveal. 
From thee snob iron tears woidd stettl 

As once were shed hy Pluto. 

From foppery, lucre, rashness— ffee 
Your minds, if ye expect to be 

By marriage bliss rewarded ; 
For its pure joya eaa "ev^r »«•* 
The thoughtless and the indiseraet. 

The forward and the sordid. 

The knare who trafllcs in a wif^ 
Contenc, if rich, to take for life, 

A wanton or a ninny. 
Will gain small pity if instead 
Of Fortune's fool, he chance to wed 

A fool witheat a gninea. 

She who for faahlen, figure, birth, 
Not kindred tastes or moral worth. 

Her happiness Will barter, 
Who thinks esetr dear Adonis-love, 
Must needs be oonsftant as the dove/ 

Hay sometimes catuta a Tartar. 

Uselesa when both are thus deceived, 
To balance which is most aggrieved. 

Each may laibent the other }— 
Nor need Belationa aoold aad huff* 
The wretched pair are sure enough 

To punish bne another ! 

Be not of fuMve joys too sure. 
Bather the present share secure. 

And priie them ere they leave thee > 
Distrust appearances^ for bliss j 

May greet Ihee with a Judas kiss, j 

When plotting to ileceif e thee. 
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Th« m\$9,. the ttrtnoM, the discreet. 
Hay oft in llfe?8 probation ibeet 

DIsaBtroofl dlia\>pdmttn«nt ( 
Bat Adeo^ will honour them the more,. 
And their own minde for every sore , 

Wni jield A heallfilg ointment. 

Not eo whew Priwidenetf coWdrtnrti 
The liMti of guilt and gtrata^emt 

I T# ruloone reyerteii j ^ 

Hif Qwa black thougbii^ihirpabUe hate, 
His ill success will.agiprivate, 
And prove' his direct corses. 



A 



WALK IN THE 'tEIilPLE 
.. GARDENS 

W 1HB, SUMMBBOP 1827. 



Affectiimatelyinicribed to her eompanioM in 

that Walk, 

BY AMSLIA OFIE. 

Thbrk is a melanclioly pleasure in vi- 
siting the scenes which we first saw [in 
early youth, when youth has long been 
past, and when life, which then stretched 
widely, and brightly before ' us, its pains 
as yet unknovirn, and its pleasures only 
too vividly auiticipated, is drawing, com- 
paratively, to a close. 

I have recently experienced this pen- 
sive gratification while walking in the 
Temple Gardens — a spot which I first 
visited ip my.youtliful days, and with a 
bridal party ; and I had scarcely taken 
one turn on the walk along the river side, 
before that long-forgotten, scene appealed 
in all its gaiety to " my mind's eye.'* I 
saw the beautiful bride with Jier bloom 
heightened by a sense of happiness, and 
the consciousness of the admiration which 
•followed her steps ; I also remembered, 
that even ii;^, those, days .of my own un- 
blighted expectations, the instability of 
human enjoyment was ere long painfujly 
forced upon me; for the lovely behig in^ 
whose bridal train I, had follqwed in those' 
cheerful gnrdejis, was, ere another year 
had revolved, a mother, and a corpse \ 

While recalling these visions of va- 
nished daysjil fell into thoughtful silence, 
till I was roused from my reverie by the 
admiration which my companions ex- 

' m 
;h 



afterno9n-^»ot«> . it 
^kle ffftted shadows 
magid bf'lioht 8in( 
spreiiiln^ arourid, ^ 
the b^njcpf the nv< 
'creasing' solemhiiy 
mysteootiS po w<^r of 
die tall idolumns of t 
appear as gratid as 1 
eisdf Westminster', 
drt tn^' grac^efid ar 
Btidgfe were reflectii 
clear waves beneath 
iark enough for 
roonjs aroudd to be 
dies to be lighted • 
walking opposite thi 
bers on the outside 
which fronts the riy 
Verv top of the bull 
of burning light, bi 
whether it was outs 
dow. My compani 
me that it was only 
ing, no doubt, on tl 
to whom' the room 1 
the other t-oomsii 
lay darkening in th 
this alonei was ill 
as we argued, the s 
that apartment (If s 
be peculiarly dilige 
and as soon as we 1 
owner of the lamp, 
fire. 

One fanci 
who was loo] 
anxiousand 
suggested th 
Kirke White 
son of geni 
'evening as ^ 
cause lid Wi 
which did nc 
iime, and t< 
While we w 
suggestion, v 
sort of rever 






■1 



I 



staircase, and 

In short, we 

abusing noni 

lonely light ^ 

when one o 

*' I see a fac 

us could see 

sen tly, anoth 

and me f rien 

•^Yes; f to( 

ihqdsegari.i . ' ♦ » t 

' ' *In a mometittfie'W«t1flTSi^offm4^ 

§)lved 1 ahd 'ui '^h'om^WW^ 

4e behka; hist^ad 'itW6%fe^'ftt^ 

itig, intellectual, ' s^fleiS^i^/ MM\ 

a pafbp^reisfensritfi^;ih(i{MgittgtilSi| 
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Itixur^^ and ei^yki^ U^ iodotent leisu^' 
and ma.SQ^r ^Cttr>a ptcdmbly [luki^ribui 
i«pa9t^ jilane^ iofjihi^ith'.a eonijpdnioii as- 
evUil^vfuiditKlpi8DtashiiBseuti ^ '; 

P^^p») :treo»^erei « liule mortified it 
ttkis.di^v^y;) hut jvedouiclaotihelpiii- 
dulgipg (in th9<most«kiaoceiH.of alliiiugl)-^ 
terr-WJg'hter.M ipus^lvesi-for jout fantas^ 
tic.faip^i^9 Me had ako the sAatisfactioo 
of ki]o,^ip^;t^a(;A3 ^:bad oot degraded 
but exalted the unconscious object of 
tl^^^ei^dne^^ji iryur^d joufselves nor 
nw^Xw#WTHiy«4. delusion* . 

By.jaie,tlww,ever, Ihei Jitille roinanceof 
the Tam^ wa$ npt soon forgotten, and it' 
i^adepae falJ; ip^o %tr^n o( seriotus thought 
ipd^orai reflection. ,; ,, ... 

I could not but remember with $ome< 
l^itterness of. ^spirit and hu^iiliation of 
heart, l?ow often delubions of the imashia- 
fion,like those of the student and his 
lamp, had, strewed thorns on niy path of 
life ; but that, unlike the temporary de- 
lusion in the gardens, this fallacious fancy. 
had sometimes clothed my days in gloom-* 
and my pillow in wakefulness. I coula 
not but own, that I had often thrown over, 
both near and distant objects^ the glow. of 
my embellishing imagination, and then, 
had reason to mourn over. the different 
yicw in which they appearied to me when 
the sober realities of life had stript them 
of their delusive covering, and in'at they 
stood before me as they really >Vere. 

But was this infirmity of nature, ane 
were these pemicfons illusions confined to 
me alone? Were not my beloved com - 

S anions of my walk in the Ten^ple Gar-' 
en, as liable to be deceived as I had 
been? Wpre they never to experience 
a^ain illusipns and delusions like those of 
the lamp ? Was I alone exposed to be 
the victim of fancies which, though 
equally absurd, might not be so harmless 
nor so innocent ? Alas I I could only 
answer ihe question with fa peremptory 
no, especially as their youth was as yet 

m it« nrinriA. AnA fhAv haA nni tViP sliiplrl 



riiseessity of checking eveyyiirideocjr 'to; 
overrate the value 6i pfrsons^ purmdit 
and things, nM the |>ropriety of endea- 
vouring to see ihem as th^y riaih/ are, 

I would advise you to examine every 
thing with the iJUcfi^i^ti^, luid sober 
eye of trnth— ^w^jplicating tit the same 
time the God of ail truth tQ bestow upon 
you what H^ alone cati give-— power td 
sifi the wheat fromthe ehw, aiid to sept- 
rate the gold from the dross. 

Bitt I tnust here observe tb^ if, through 
the delui^oDS of the unagination, we con- 
verted the Inhftbitatitofthefhatnber initd a 
Bfenry Ktrke White, we naght be equally' 
under a ddusion when we proAomnq^d him 
be ah earthly-minded sensuali8fc,(>l»ecause 
we saw hia hand einp!6VttJ in li<jhtihg^a 
seg'at^ft'dbe* not follow that a mart can-. 
not be intellectual or spiritual'>minded her 
cause he smokes segars. ' His health 
might reqnire him to smoke ; and though 
my first fmpressiods were against the fan- 
cied student when you discovered his em- 
ployment, a little reflection convincedne 
that we might' only" be exchatigirtg one 
fallacy for another, and that we might 
still be as far jemoved from the truth as^ 
before. * : ' ■ ':* 

Then« let me again presume to assure 
you, my belov.dd cblnpainions, and from 
my own painful eseperience, that you 
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chancre comes, where ''faith is lost in 
flight," and where we shall behold the 
face of Him *' who is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever." 

TO A PEARL. 

BY LORD PORCHBSTSJt, 

I bav« not leen fhM shine in e«9wded hall 

On gala night, *mid gorgeous festival. 

But thou wert to the southern stranger given 

By the lone stream beneath a stormy heaven. 

And, Udy« when I took it fkom thy hand, 

I deem'd there breathed no fiairer in the land. 

And thought when last I heard thee speak, 

no mind 
More pure was e*er in mortal noold enshrined. 
At times athwart thy calm and passive brow, 
A rich expression came, a sunny g)ow, 
That well might seem engender'd by the sky. 
That canopies the maids of Italy. 
It told that young Bomanee, a Ungcringcuest 
Was sUU the invaf^ie of thy chastenVl hceaet. 
That fond illusive mood, which makes us 

still 
Forget, in promised plea8ure» present U} 
That makes me now, though yean have roU'd 

away, 
Cherish the niemVy of that distant day. 
And prise this relic of oar friendship. Air 
Beyond the fabled gems of Istakhar. 

EPIGRAMS. 

BY ». T. COLBRTDGS. 

leaked my ftk, one happy day, 

What I should call her. in my lay. 

By what sweet name from Rome, or Greece. 

Nesera, Laurn, Daphne, Chloris, 

Carina, LaUge, or Doris, 

Dorim^e^ «r Luerece i 

— •* Ah," rci>lted my geiiUe fhir j 
"Dear one, what are names but air ^-* 
Choose thou whatever suits the linej 
Call me Laura, call me Chloris, 
Call me Lalage, or Doris, 
Only— <uily-*call me thine T* ' 

Swans sing before they die— 'twere no bad 

thing 
Did certain persons die hefortf they sing. 



DEAra OF THE LAIRD'S JOCK. 

By the Author off^averley. 

3f the 
reach 
lorder 
g one 
mail, 
DO in- 
inde- 
lacred 
k that 
sman, 
gene- 
y who 
down. 
-'Reach it to me," said the reverend 



church-man. The clerk and sexton eqnall 
declin^ the perilous office^ and the goo^ 
Bernard Gilpin was obliged to remove th*: 
glove with bis own hands, desiring tho» 
who were present to inform the champion 
that he, and no other, had possessed him- 
self of the gage of defiance. But the 
champion was as much ashamed to &ce 
Bernard Gilpin as the officials of the 
church had been to dbplace his pledge of 
combat. 

The date of the following story is about 
the latter years of Queen Elizabeth's reign; 
and the events took place in Liddesdaie, a 
billy and pastoral district of Roxburgh- 
shire, which, on a part of its boundary, is 
divided from England only by a smal! 
river. 

During the good old times of ruggmz 
and riving (that h, tugging and tearing^ 
under which terra the dborderly doings of 
the warlike age are affectionately, remem- 
bered, this valley was principally cultivated 
by the sept or clan of the Armstrongs. 
The chief of this warlike race was the 
Laird of Mangerton. At the period of 
which I speak, the estate of Mangerton, 
with the power and dignity of chief, was 
possessed by John Armstrong, a man of 
great size, strength, and courage. While 
his father was alive he was distinguished 
from others of his clan who bore the same 
name, by the epithet of the hairdos Jock^ 
that is to say, the Laird^s son Jock or Jack. 
This name he distinguished by so many 
bold and desperate achievements^ that he 
retained it even after his father's death, 
and is mentioned under it both in authen- 
tic records and in tradition. . Some of his 
feats are recorded in the Minstl'elsy of the 
Scottish Border, and others mentioned in 
contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat 
which we have described ihe Laird's 
Jock was unrivalled, and no cha^npion 
of Cumberland, Westmoceiaod, or Nor- 
thumberland could endure the sway 
of the huge two>handed sword which he 
wielded, and which few Others could even 
lift. Tb'is *' awful sword," as the common 
people term U, was as dear to him as Du^ 
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of his ponderous brand, Hobbie Noble, 
attacked by superior numbers^ was made 
prisoner and executed. 

With this weapon and by means of his 
own strength and address, the Laird^s Jock 
maintained the reputation of the best 
swordsman on the border-side, and defeat- 
ed or slew many who ventured to dispute, 
with him the formidable title. 

But years pass on with the strong and 
brave as with the feeble and the timid, tn 
process of time, the Laird's Jock grew in- 
capable of wielding his weapons, and final- 
ly of all active exertion, even of the most 
ordinary kind. The disabled champion 
became at length totally bed-ridden, and 
entirely dependent for his comfort on the 
pious duties of an only daughter, his per- 
petual attendant and companion. 

Besides this dutiful child, the Laird's 
Jock had an only son, upon whom devolved 
the perilous task of leading the clan to 
battle, and maintaining the warlike renown 
of his native country which was now dis- 
puted by the £nglish upon many occasions* 
The young Armstrong, was active, brave, 
and strong, and brought home from dange- 
rous adventures many tokens of decided 
success. Still the ancient chief conceived, 
as it would seem, that hb son was scarce 
yet entitled by age and experience to be 
intrusted with the two-handed sword, by 
the use of which he had himself been so 
dreadfully distinguished. 

At length, an English champion, one of 
fhe name of Foster had the audacity to 
^nd a challenge to the best swordsman in 
Liddesdale; and young Armstrong, burn- 
ing for chivalrous distinction accepted the 
challenge. 

The heart of the disabled old man 
swelled with joy, when he heard that the 
challenge was past and accepted, and the 
meeting fixed at a neutral spot, used as 
the place of rencontre upon such occasions, 
4ind which he himself had distinguished 
by several victories. He exulted so much 
In the conquest vrhich he anticipated, that 
to nerve his son to still bolder exertions he 
•conferred upon him as champion of his 
clan and province, the celebrated weapon 
which he had hitherto retained in his own 
custody. 

This was not all. When the day of 
combat arrived, the Laird's Jock, in spite 
of his daughter's aifectionate remonstran- 
cei, detdrmined, though he had not left his 
bed for two years, to be a personal wit- 
ness of the duel. His will was still a law 
to bis pedple ; who bore him on their 
shoulders, wrapt in plaids and blankets, to 
the spot wh^re the combat was to take 
place, and seated him on a fragment of 



rock, which is still calkd the Laird Jock*s 
stone. There he remained with eyes fixed 
on the Ibts or barrier, within v^ich the 
cliampions were about to meet. His 
slaughter, having done all she could for his 
accommodation, stood motionless beside 
him, divided between antiety for his 
health, and for the event of the combat to 
her beloved brother. Ere* yet the fight 
began, the old men gazed< on their chief, 
now seen for the first time after several 
years, and sadly compared his altered fea^ 
tures and wasted frame, with the paragon 
of strength and manly beauty which they 
had once remembered. The ^ung gaized 
on his large form and powerful make, as 
upon isome antediluvian g'«ntwho had sur- 
vived the destrucUon of the deluge. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both 
sides reciilied the attention of every one 
to the lists, surrounded as they were by 
numbers of both nations, eager to witness 
the event of the day. The combatants 
met in the lists. It is needless to describe 
the struggle: the Scottish champion fell. 
Foster,' placing his foot on hts antagonist, 
seized on the redoubted sword, so precious 
in the eyes of its aged owner, and bran- 
dished it over his head as a trophy of his 
conquest. The English shouted in triumph* 
But the despairmg cry of the aged cham- 
pion, who saw lus country dishonoured, 
and his sword, long the terror of their race 
in possession of an Eoglishnan, was beard 
high above the acclamations of victory. 
He seemed for an instant animated with 
all his wonted power, for he started from 
the rock on which be sate, and while the 
garments with which he had been faivested 
fell firom his i^asted f^ame, and showed 
the ruins of his strength, he tossed his 
arms wildly to heaven, and uttered a cry 
of indignation, horror, and despair, which, 
tradition says, was heard to a preterna- 
tural distance, and resembled the cry of a 
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Htototfllatii^MlrHip) 

■is bantooa thqinane'r*. 
He is up and vorw^ , 

Shall we Me liirti ia^in^ " > 
fiecbitlcs on'hUi ladye-lov^, 

Ltale he beecLs >■ . . > 

The Uvel\it)f of laiiMs . 

OrTusmngofsteeda: 
He thinM on hfi Uat lote» 

And iffl«« in an ari&oiur 
Of proof woven cure 

By the vpeUn of hin cbarraer. 



'rtiow yonngr mi** b«»w comply— , 

La I l«nkjOxi him nuvft 
.Rowvate^dfASt hl» e^>,e 

And b<nv trttiiqnfl his brow f 
'TfeeglrtjOf hi»lailye-love ' 

GMt«ers foil gay> 
A» do wn . lilce the eagle. 

He pours on Mfs prey. 
Qo, sing itinsbog:)' 

And gp tptt it.io story — 
Re went in bis strength 
And T^uttied in his.^lory* 



i^iBOC^mL^md^. 



upon Which occasion «questriaii exercises were performed. Th^^ConiiajiliA toolr'plaee 
on the fifteenth. According to^ i^i^T, ^is ffeStiVal Wis estttbiislwd bV Romilliis vfbaa 
he stole the Sa;bine virgins* upon the fcel^raticttf of %hitlh<^t>ie aW dedicated tb 
Conarus, the god of counsel, wa» freed from its cdV^l^g, bvH ijsacrifices were ofibr^ 
upon it, attended with great illuixrinations and «qiie9trW^ato6s. The Satorndia 
commenced on the seventeenth. Hiis soleinn'fe^rHrdh i^m 'of ilie griuide^ observed 
by the Romans, was consecrated to SamSm^la^d'it fiwrs&iea^^^ one day, till the 
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coupled with it, Wl^ch MaM a®rB)S.Xeiigthened the festival for seven days. While 



was invoKea. 



~ TKis month: 4}U^.5unc9ntinues in fW. sign Sagittal until the 'morning of the 
Iwenty-irst, when it enters r!«'^"''"'" ' ' 



Our* remarks on the natura 
observations on November; 
Wis month " dai"!^ December 
' the short gloomy days of the 
this month^ gloomy thotigh i 
of tfie Months,' as. '* comii? 
repays us for the shrewd and 
whichjwe are compelled to I 
ward mail. The season to wl 
to witl>;jli€( sapie i?ever-failin 
and joyous period that maki 
the mind in the ideal form o 
cothe ; birt^ alas J it cannot 
where shoujd'we find the ch 
is with us. The following li 
tion of some of the festivities 
will be enjoyed by all our j 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung j 
.' " On Chilstmag eve the mass tvas Bang} 

' H • ' ^ ' ' That only nlftfat in. ail th«yMur 

,1, ' «aw,tbe«U)l«dpriB»tttiephalicerev^ 

The dwuiel donned her Hirtl^ sbeent . 
The hali was dressed with holly green | 
l^drHi ta the wdod did nierry mett go 
i;Ji,n.i.-:..cr . .' >JTi>^daMritii«^ml«ttete«. . 

».^ 'v,.d , ;..,(■ .r.'-' M:frh«^n^wn.e4.^^4b«.J««fon'•h^lll , 
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Several original arlicles, with the conclusion of Black "W^iti, and ediracU 
from the Gem and Buov, wiU be given in our next* 
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See Pmge 368. 



THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER; 

OR, 

THE LADY IN THE SACQUE^. 

. FoaUie foUowJng iiiter«stiDg tale, bear- 
ing the above title, by the author of Wa- 
irerley^ with which we season our pages 
in a somewhat abridged forss, we a^e in- 
debied tor the KsitPSAKi!, one pf the rieh- 
«8l and rarest volutnes ever giv^n to the 
public^ whether considered as to its lite- 
rary or graphic departments \ and we 
believe as to the number of its original 
cpntributors, the proprietor may boast of 
its being unique ; for, as far as our ki|ow- 
iedge goes, we do not think that the whole 

AnnaTs of Publishing furnishes another 
instaince of a single volume of tbjee hun- 
dred and sixty pages posses^iyfg 8^eh ^ 
briUiaAt catalogue of names, (nearly for- 
ty^) of talented writers, as does the one 
under notice, 

If liberality and strenuous exertion on 
the part of a proprietor, to procixre men 
eminent ill an aiid literature, Jiftve wn 
Vol. IL 2 B 



dum upoh public attention, then, the 
adventurous and fearless speculator, who 
has produced to the world this triumph 
of science and ait, is highly entitled to 
a I^ge share of it ; and we sincerely 
hope that fats remimeratlon will be as 
ample as are the merits ,of bis splendid 
tome. 

About the eod of the Amie^itan war, 
when the officers of Lord ComwaRis's 
army, which surrendered at York -town, 
and etheirs^ who had been made ^isoners 
durini^'the impolitic and iR- fated coMro- 
versy,' were returning, to their own coun- 
try, to relate tlieir adventures, artd repose 
themselves, af^r their fatiguing, ther^ was 
aniongst them a general officer, named 
Browne. He was an officer of merit, as 
well as a g^mlemani ctf high coDisideralk>n 
for family and attainments. 

Some business bad carried General 
Browne upon 4 tour through the western 
counties, when, in the conduskm of a 
movning stsLgp, he found himself in the 
vichiity of a small comitry to\\ n, present- 
ihgi-a jscene of uncommon beauty, situate 
ai»idat. Matures and com-fields, of simaK 
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extent, bouuded and divided by. hedge- 
row timber of great, a^e and aze,-'^— • 
with its stately old church, the. tower of 
which bore testimony, to the devotion of 
ages long past. ^ 

, Upon a gentle eminence^ nearly a mile 
to the southward of the town, wece seen, 
amongst many venerable oaks and tangled 
thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old as 
the ware of York and Lancaster, but which 
seemed to have received important aJkera* 
tions during the age of filijabeth and hec 
successor. It had not been a piace of 
great size ; but whatever aecomwodation 
it formerly afforded^ was, it must be sup- 
posed, stiU to be obtained within its walls ; 
at least, such was the inference which 
General Browne drew from ^serving the 
smoke arise meniiy from severtl of the 
ancient wrfsatbed and carved ohimqey 
stalks. 

The general, delated with the fftr^ial 
fflimpses which he wa« aOHa to .obtain of 
the c^le, through the, w^jods And.^ades 
by. whid) this ancient . fmd$k foitress was. 
aurwMiodedj ^etevml^ed to inqoiDe whether 
It nw^.not desQf^ «. nearer i^ew, w-d 
whether it contained iMwlypiet^wihT^if' 



other objects , of curirtsity, worthy* ^ 41 
stranger's visit ; when, leaving the vip#, 
aity of the park,,he rotted through a.^Wn- . . 
mid well-paved street, and stopped at ih9 - 
door of a well-frequented inn« t ^ * 

Before ordering horses to proceed on 
his journey. General Browne ^ooade inqupi^ 
ries concerning the proprietor of the ciia-- . - . 
teau which had so attracted hif .fuhtuf^* (. 
tion ; and w»s equally surprised ^and pleas': ' . I 
ed at hearing in reply a nobiemftnf oamed^t;. 
whom we 8haU call Lord WoodviUe- How. ' ■■ 
fortunate ! Much of Browne's eavlv'i^ ^ * 
collections both at school, and at coil^e)'.. , 
had been connected with young Woodviilfi^ s^" 
whom, by a few questions, he now asoer- :, .i 
tained to be tlie same wiUir \b^ ows»t Of> - t 
this fair domain. He had ^)eoitiia^ Wi: 
the peerage by the decease of *hlfiife(tiw«'Ab.tt 
few months Wore J and| a^^ho-.irepeiitli^'b 
learned from the landkffd/ th^ %mmr^n(^ 
mourning being -ended^ waainow ^♦Wfr* 
pos^essio^ of his fmefoal/^e^&iio^ irtfiW^j*^^ 
jovial season! ]of msvty #utp?Mbi*<»omf*-ro/ 
niedi by a selectl paij^y lOif vfrfeBrftf^tep^yogin- J 
^ ^ortaof ».cou^tn5^lik»!yu^lPligiff^'>l(U"> 

Ut. Franka^eodvdlOjhfldlift&fficteMidbV 
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fitoWne*stag leu Etbn, and his chosen inti- 
mate at Christ Church ; iheir pleasures 
«nd their tasks had been the same ; and 
the honest soldier's heart warmed to find 
his early friend in possession of so deli^rht- 
Ail a residence, and of an estate, as the 
landlord assured him with a nod and a 
wink, fullv adequate to maintain and add 
to his dignity. Nothing was mote natu^ 
*ral than that the traveller should suspend 
a journey, which there was nothing to 
render hurried, to pay a Visit to an old 
friend under such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only 
the brief task of conveying the geoerars 
travelling carriage to Woodville Castle. 
A porter admitted them at a modem gothic 
lodge, built in that style to corres- 
pond, with the castle itself, and at the 
same time Tang a bell to give warning of 
the approach of visitors. Apparently the 
sound of the bell bad suspended the sepa- 
station of the company, bent on the various 
amusements of the morning ; for, on en- 
tering the court of the chateau, several 
young men were lounging about in their 
sporting dresses, looking at, and criticising 
the dogs which the keepers held in reatli- 
sess to attend their pastime. As General 
Browne alighted, the yound lord came to 
ihe gate of the liall, and for an instant 
^azed, as at a stranger, upon the counte- 
nance of his friend^ on which, war, with 
its fatigues and its wounds, had made a 
great alteration. But the uncertauity 
lasted DO longer than till the visitor had 
spoken, and the hearty greeting which 
followed was sudi as can only be exchang- 
ed betwixt (hose, who have passed toge- 
ther the merry days ol eareless boyhood 
or early youth. 

*• If I could have formed a wish, my 
dear Browne," said Lord Woodville, "it 
would have been to have yon here, of all 
men, upon this occasion, which my friends 
are good enough to hold as a sort of holi- 
day. Do ' not think you have been un- 
watched dKiring the years you have been 
absent from us. 1 have traced you 
through yotir dangers, your triumphs, 
your misfortunes, and was delighted to 
see that, whether in victory or defeat, the 
name of my old friend was always dis- 
tinguished with applause." 

Ttfe'^endral made a suitable reply ^ 
and^xren^pratnlttt^ his friend on his new 
digrtitiM^'aDd the possession 'of a pla!be 
anddomon sobeetutlful. 

•* Nay, you hive seen nothing of it as 
yct,'»»isald litttd Woodvltte, ** and I trust 
vou 4k)* not tneftn io leave m tiily^u are 
better aoqaainfed ^ith it. It is trtie, I 
'oonfessy that my pirMent party < is pt^ttir 
large, axd iSbm old ht^nse^ lite OtAer pf aeea 
<of Ike lon^ dMi not posseis ^^ttt^k ac-^ 



commodation as the extent of the outward 
walls appears to promise. But we can 
give you a comfortable old-fashioned 
room, and 1 venture to i?trppose that your 
campaigns have taught you to be glarl of 
worse quaners.** 

- The general shrugged his shoulders, 
and laughed ; '* I presume,** he said, 
*' the worst apartment in your chateau ii 
considerably superior to the old tobacCo- 
cask, in which I was fain to take up my 
night*s lodging when I was in tlie Bush, 
as the Virginians call it, with the light 
corps. There I lay, like Diogenes him*, 
self, so delighted with my covering from 
the element that I made a vain attempt to 
have it rolled on to my next quarters^ 
but my commander for the time would 
give way to no such luxurious provision, 
and I took farewell of my beloved cask 
with tears in my eyes.** 

** Well, then, since you do not feat 
your quarters,** said Lord Woodville, 
** you will stay with me a week at least. 
Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, and 
means of sport by sea and land, we have 
enough and to spare ; you cannot pilch 
on an amusement but we will find the 
means of pursuing it. But if you prefer 
the gun and pointers, I will go with you 
myself, and see whether you have mend- 
ed your shooting since you have been 
amongst the Indians of tlie back settle* 
ments. 

The general gladly accepted his friendly 
faost*s proposal in ail its points. After & 



• The day at Woodville Castle ended a« 
nsujd in «uch 'mansiwis* The hospitality 
stopped within the limits ofgood ord^t*; 
music, in which the young lord was a pro* 
flcieirt, succeieded to the drculation bf the 
bottle ; cards and billiards, tbr thote i^ho 
preferred such amusemefits, were in readi* 
iiess; btrt the exerciBe of the ttiornin* 
i^uh^d early hours, and noft long aftef 
eleven o'Mock^ the jS^u^stsbegtiM to rcKi^ti 
to their seperal apaMaieittM 
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The young lord himself conducted his 
friend. General Browne, to. the chamber 
destined for him, which answered the 
description- he had given of it, bein^ com- 
fortable, but old-fashioned. The bed 
was of the massive form used in the end 
of the seventeenth century, and the cur- 
tains of faded silk, heavily trimmed with 
tarnished gold. But then the sheets, pil-^ 
lows, and blankets looked delightful to 
the campaigner, when he thought of his 
" mansion, the cask." There was an 
air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, 
wnich with their worn-out graces, cur- 
tained the walls of the little chamber, and 
gently undulated as the autumnal breeze 
round its way through the ancient lattice- 
window, which pattered and whistled as 
the air gained entrance. The toilette, 
too, with its mirror, turbaned, after th« 
manner of the beginning of the century, 
with a coifPiire of murrey-coloured silk, 
and its hundred strange shaped boxes, 
providing, for arrangements which had 
been obsolete for more than fifty years, 
had an antique, and in so far, a melan* 
choly aspects But nothing could blaze 
more brightly and cheerfully than the 
two large wax ctndles ; otif aught could 
rival t§iem, it Was the flaming bickering 
faggots in ,the chuaoney, that sent at once 
their gleam and their warmth through 
the snug apartment ; which, notwithstand* 
ing the general antiquity of its appear- 
ance, was not wanting in the least con- 
venlenee that m:odem habits rendered 
either necessary or de»rable. 

" This is an old-fa^oned sleeping 
apartment^ general,** said the young 
loud, *' but f hope you find nothing that 
makes you envy your old tobacco-cask." 

•* I am not particular respecting my 
lodgings," replied the general ^ " yet 
were I to make any choice, I would prefer 
this chamber by many degrees, to the 

Syer and more modem rooms of your 
nily mansion. Believe me, that whea 
I unite its modern air of comfort wi^ its 
venerable anti^fully, and recollect that it 
is your lordship's prot)erty, I shall, feel 
in better qtfartej* here, than-if I were'in 
the best hotel London ctfuld afibrd.*' 

'* I trust*-! have no doubt— that you 
will find yourself as comfortable As I wish 
you, mydcar generid," ileaid tJie young 
nobleman ; and ohce mote bidcfing his 
gue6t good nighty he shook Mm by the 
hand, and withdrew. 

Tl^ general onee ttore looked round 
him^ and' incerniftliy congratulating hiro*< 
self on his return to peaceful life, the 
comforts of which wete enhanced by the 
recollection of tJtehard^pis And datigera 
he had lately sustained^ tmdress*dhimself, 
and prepared for a luxurious night*s rest* 



Here, contrary to the custom of this 
species of tale, we leave the general in 
possession of his apartment until the next ' 
morning. 

The company assembled for bi^eakfast 
at an early hour, but without the appear- 
ance of General Browne, who seemed the 
guest that Lord WoodviHe was desirous 
of honouring above all whom his bospita" 
lity had assembled round hhn. He n^oie 
than once expressed surprise at the gene- 
ral's absence, and at length sent a servant 
to make inquiry after him. The man 
brought back information th&t General 
Browne had been walking abroad since ati 
early hour of the morning, in defianqe<of 
the weather, which was misty and un- 
genial. 

*' The custom of a soldier,** said the 
young nobleman to his friends ; ^' many 
of them acquire habitual vigilance, and 
cannot sleep after the early Imr at which 
their duty usually commands them to be 
alert." 

Yet the explanation which Lord Wood- 
viHe then offfered lo the company seemed 
hardly satisfactory to his own mind, and 
it was in a fit of silence and abstraction 
that he awaited the return of the general. 
It took place near an hour after the break- 
fast bdl had rung. He looked fatigued 
and feverish. His hair, the powdntng 
and arrangement ef which was at this time 
one of the most important occupations of 
of a man's whole day, and marked, his 
fashion as much as, in the present ttme^ 
the tying of a cravat, or the want of (gbOj, 
was dishevelled, uncurled, void of pow- 
der, and dank with dew. His clo&ea 
were huddled on with a caveless negli- 
gence, remarkable in a military man^ 
whose real or supposed dtfties are usually 
held to include some attention to the toi-^ 
lette; and his looks were haggard and 
ghasUy in a peculiar degree. 

*' £k>* you have stolen a maren upon 
US this morning, my deat generfll>" said 
Lord WoodviUe; "or you lUure not 
found your bed so much to your mind at 
I had hoped and yeu seemed to expect. 
How did you rest last night ?^ 

"Oh, excdlently well! remarknb^ 
well! never better in my life,?' oild 
General Browne rapidly, and yet w^aa 
air of embarrassment which wfis oovious 
to his friend. He then hastily svfMm^, 
a cup of tea, and, neglecting dr rdr^^^ 
whatever else was offered^ a^i^i^l^^pjSk 
into a fit of abstraction.^*' ." > . 

"You will tatethe'^i^ to-diy^^^i^, 
ral ?" sakl his friend aAdhost, but 1^4 to 
repeat tl^e question twice ere' he^rec^yed 
the abrupt answer, "'N^, n^ loWL; J.i«t 
sorry I cannot havethd^dflw6t 8|)m- 
ing. another day. withyou^ tci^Alrifl | jpy* 
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po^ horses are ordered^ and will be here 
directly." 

All who were present showed surprise, 
and Lord Woodville immediately replied, 
*' Post horses, my good friend ! what 
can you possibly want with them, when 
you promised to stay with me quietly for 
at least a week?" 

*' I believe," said the general, obvious* 
ly much embarrassed, •* that I might, in 
me pleasure of my first meeting with your 
lordship, have said something about slop- 
ing here a few days ; but I have since 
bund it altogether impossible.'* 

** That is very extraordinary,** answer- 
ed the j'oung nobleman. *' You seemed 
quite disengaged yesterday, and you can- 
not have had a summons tOTday ; for our 
post has not come up from the town, and 
therefore you cannot have received any 
letters." 

General Browne, without giving any 
further explanation, muttered somethin«f 
of indispensable business, and insisted on 
the absolule necessity of his departure in 
a manner which silenced all opposition on 
the part of his host, who saw that his re- 
solution was taken, and forbore all further 
Importunity. 

y At least, however," he said, *^ per- 
mit me, my dear Browne, since go you 
will or must, to show you the view from 
the terrace, which the mist, that is now 
rising, will soon display," , 

He threw open a sash-window, and 
stepped down upon the terrace as he 
spoke. The general followed him mecha- 
nically, but seemed little to attend to what 
his host was saying, as, looking across an 
extended and rich prospect, he pointed out 
the different obnects worthy of observa- 
tion. Thus they moved on till Lord 
Woodville had attained his purpose of 
drawing his guest entirely apart from the 
rest of the company, when, turning round 
upon him with an air of great solemnity^ 
he addressed him thus : 

** Richard Browne, my old and very 
dear friend, we are now alone. Let me 
conjure you to answer me upon the word 
of a friend, and the honour of a soldier. 
How did you in reality rest during last 
night ?" 

*''Most ^ 
s^iswered thi 
solemnity ;- 
not run the 
not only for ; 
castle, butfc 
from this ele 

^•^ This is 1 
young lord, 
** then there 
ports concer 
tciming to t 



God's sake, my dear friend, be eahdid 
with me, and let me know the disagree- 
able particulars which have befallen you 
nnder a roof where you should have met 
nothing save comfort." 

The general seemed distressed by this 
appeal, and paused a moment before he 
replied. *' My dear lord," he at length 
said, '^ what happened to me last night is 
pf a nature so peculiar and so unplea* 
sant, that I could hardly bring myself to 
detail it even to your lord^ip, were it 
not that, mdependent of my wish to gra- 
tify any request of yours, I think that 
sincerity on my part may lead to some 
explanation about a circumstance equally 
painful and mysterious. To others, the 
communication I am about to make, might 
place me in the light of a weak-minded, 
superstitious fool, who suffered his own 
imagination to delude and bewilder him ; 
but you have known me in childhood 
and youth, and will not suspect me of 
having adopted in manhood, the feeling^ 
and frailties from which my early years 
were free." Here he paused, and his 
friend replied : 

. «* Do not doubt my perfect confidence 
in the truth of your con/miiuication, 
however strange it may be," replied Lord 
Woodvflle ; *' I know your firmness of 
disposition too well, to suspect you could 
be made the object of imposition, and am 
aware that your honour and your friend- 
ship will equally deter you from exagger- 
ating whatever you may have witne^ol." 

" Well then," said the general, "I 
will proceed with my story as well as I 
can, relying upon your candour ; and yet 
distinctly feeling that I would rather race 
a batterji than recall to my mind the odious 
recollections of last night." 

He paused a second time, and then per- 
ceiving that Lord Woodville remained si- 
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was an old-fashioned gown, which,. I 
think, ladies call a sacque ; that is, a sort 
of robe completely loose in the body, but 
gathered into broad plaits upon the neck 
and shoulders, which fall down to the 
ground, and terminate in a species of 
train. 

the intrusion singular 
jr harboured for a mo- 
at what I saw was any 
he mortal form of some 
the establishment, who 
ss like her grandmother, 
perhaps be«n dislodged 
' for my accommodation, 
drcimisfance, and te- 
taher old haunt. XJn- 
n I moved myself in bed 
andcoughed a little^ to make the intruder 
sensible of my bemg in possession of the 
preniises.-T-She^ turoed slowly round, but, 
gracious heaven I my lord, what a coun- 
ie^anoe did di« 'display to me! There 
"was no longer any question what she was, 
jr any AoHght of her being a living 
Demg. Upon a face which wore the fixed 
features of a corpse, were Iteprhited the 
traces of the vilest andn^pst hideous pa&siops 
which had animated her while she lived, 
Th& body of some atrociouscnmiQal seemed 
to have been given up from the grave> 
9p^d the S9iajre8l<Qie4 from the. pejwjl &tB, 



th:e' 01:10. 

miss oray andmrs. barton^ 



Tfaa wx tfaftt best does music andenttad^ 
▲nd sUfceri in the xMlmii of ^Ibion's l^^d ^. 

What the Mr. • Nightingalee ere^J as 
brothers. Miss Gray and Mrs. Beattm 
are, as sisters, in their Tespecu!ViB'<ia{e«tt» 
to the CedHan Society.* ludeed^ fie^sate 
vocalists, with capabilitieS''for' ancient 
music, are almost as rare as eloe 'blDi<» 
8om»*-^many females though thare ^be, 
that possess most of the essentklsty Ikt 
who do not throughly love the <tiffieidt 
80n<^ and duets in Hasders Oratorios^. if 
a few of their favourites are exc^pted;-^- 
The true love of melody» and of this kind 
too, seems to have streii^ened wttb Jdiss 
Gray's strength and gfrown ^nth iter 
growth, in the musical heiiii ipjiwiii of m^ 
cred feeling. 

If practice has not made her perfect in. 
the science to which sheisaomentoniuisiy 
attached, the improvement sheli^frdrewfei 
by the tasteful and eocrect manaer <ia 
which she executes pieces of gi^eiat diffi-> 
culty, is. at once gratifying,' and insuies 
her a large portion of 'fcisodly ?uid opti- 
cal approvai. A good vooadisty l^la 
good actor, is quite iit home with ^e id-^ 
lotted part, and bence with the andik^oeit 
Miss Gray's voice is sufficiently; gOed. 
like the lark, she dees J90t <^«aiy«<eoar 
into the highest element, .kier '^.wet mkd, 
anon" remain bound, as it mBn,^toh!bT 
native turf. The <' hapf>y madftnii^V.^ 
the more frequent course abe takea^ and 
in whicb^ perhaps, she most eaeelB^^ 
Without pretending . to the ioAtnessitof 



Mar,a, the range of BiliitlgtQ^^..4hef^P?e 
been roaming^' nottts of' rutjriihiiiiiiiito. 



Eossesses purity of tone, unimltative ;, and 
er style and execution are "her own. A. 
greater infliction can scarcely hau)peujto a* « 



mine, witfi a g^n which, seemed to inti- 
w^t^ t^e malicu aid.thfederiwon of m ia- 
fftiwiteifienA^" 
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▼oealisi t)iaii not bein^ feh hy tfte ac- 
companiments-— wheibertbe voice be4)acl, 
iudifferent, or good*' it is really a misfor- 
tune of no mean consequence. Those 
persons who hwe seen, or heaid, Mr. 
Cramer in an orchestra, can appreciate 
our allusion^ We regiet to say, very few, 
if' any, of the iriitromental perfoTBiers 
who Accompany Miss Gray, attend to the 
•frraces of her soogjt, or improve them by 
their hahiuial,ezercise« Feding^, even to 
ii fympathy, in every principal instru- 
mental piano, ou^ht, like the rays on a 
^ vaterfak, to add lustre, and unite in the 
effect »f beauty and perfection. In Albion 
HaU we have observed the *' crashing 
s^rstem" carried most exemplary into fa- 
sion by those gentlemen whose better 
judgment might alleviate, and who^e 
daties ought most certainly to produce 
cadenoe, rather than cut it into discord. 
But more of this hereafter. In her person 
Miss Gray is at all times neat, and she sets 
a pattern to ladies (who are apt to '* be- 
dizen themselves out,"*)- in her dress, 
which is very becoming, and in perfect 
keeping with the nature of the place and 
performance. Her figure, too, is genteel, 
and it partakes of none of the masculine 
character which is the aboriginal nature 
of the " Lancashire Ladies.*' It would 
be superfluous to mark particular songs, 
as 'U know that my Redeemer*' — *' Oh 
bad I Jubal's lyre,** or " Pious airs," 
which this lady sings, because she is, an 
** at sig(it*' songstress, various, easy and 
harmonic. Hi^ her career been trained 
by an eminent professor, or had she been 
apprenticed, as it. is termed, to music, 
greater things might have been done.f 
But having said so much already, in can- 
dour, and with the same pleasure, we 
return to the title of this paper, and are 
reminded of Mrs. Barton^ who forms our 



* We are by no means desiroiis to nee ladles 
othervise than ornamental, and fluhionable- 
too, even to a folly : but we have observed the 
strictest care to an appropriate costume ia the 
female fingers at that prince of the ancients, 
the Hanover Rooms, and which U imitated at 
other concerts^ most, reputably, to feminine 
appearances. Her ladyshipi, as an auditoress, 
is allowed by courtesy to ftil-t her fan, toss 
bar plume, and tattle small nonsense in bad 
French and worse English ; but quietness and 
chaste rtpose are orchestraL requisites , and 
the Italian vocalists, who are otten bending 
in the weight of their costl> jewels and pearls, 

. generally simplify their dresses in their con- 

, certal engi^ements, 

t Pericles first introduced the prise Qf mu- 

. slo } and it was highly glorious to be declared 

.vietor in the contest. .^«chylus is reported 
taha.vedkd with giief' upon aeaicig the prise 
adjudged.t^ Sophocl#«9M(ha wbamuchyowm^ 

. thaivhi«9^f. Wh^n wiU tl^ X)««itiaiw p«r. 
severe in emolafive contests ? 



the Angels," the Cecilians, and their 
friendly auditors, have rarely a complaint 
of absenteeism in the willing and obliging 
constancies of their vocalists, and particu- 
larly of those we have embracQj, — we 
do not mean otherwise than, with our pen. 

MUSCULUS. 



IN MEMOES OF JOHNNY ARM STBONQ. 
(For the Olio.) 

AStxr fifty-four years earning dutifbl brcadv . 
And discharging with seal the rtpoie of his 
trost} . 
Johnny Armstrong, the terror of thousands, la 
dead,— 
In his eighty- fourth year,.hc*8 laid down in 
the dust. 

By his double cro8s*eye that was dark as 'twas 
Iceen; 
By his orumpet-nark'd face, nearly beard, 
less to shave } ^ 

By the gait of his progress, the crown partly 
Hcen 
Peeping out of his pocket, for bnrglar, or 
knave, 

0e was daring and firm In the heat of the fray,. 
• He was foremost to grasp in the course of 

hU track; 
And he took more to Justice thai\ aught In his 
day. 
And the Worship-street worships ne%rturn*d 
Johnny back. 

t The Oracle of Dodoaa, a city oftheU«- 
loslans in Epirus, was mnch celebrated ;•» 
where Jupiter gave answers, either by vocal 
oaks or doves, which had also their language, 
or by reaoandlBg basin» of bvasa, or by the 
mouths of priests and priestesses : heoo* the 
origin of sounding the brass to detain the bees 
in their swarming. Certain Instruments 
were fastened on the topaof oaka, which beiiig 
diakenby the wind, or by some other ueaiia, 
gave a confused sound. Servius observes, thai 
the same word in the Thessaiian language, 
signifies dm>e •nd propheteas, which had given 
room for the fabulous tradition of doves that 
apoke i intimating also, that though the t>eat- 
ing of brass produced. Inarticulate sounds, it 
WU8 the dove of peace that spoke. 
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Jfrry AbeMhawi trembUog, was cfugbt by b\t 

too; ' 

Ztit^ White, by bin fore*, ^at^tfMsIf O)^ 

to tli« Iftw } ' ; 

And Bsmngtbn, tbottglit iht fenteetotft of m^n; 

lt«»t|>QUi^sabmltl0(U wb«n Johttay bo 



Tbere wm S'ollo vay« notod for crime ^ t^ 
H\eith. 
AtuAthftbUek-beartedfieggertT, iniurii*ren 
ofSterior 
After convicts, wben Jo^npy «bew«4 0^^^ 

fVom b|8 8beath» 
•0«t«thebrprowe8i ai novght by tbe trip of 
• aiUbasl. 

q,e €?aM^ Jiofc tbe o»r» but bis ciiff« on tbe wHfit 

Wbicb to * have aod to bold** would to 

safety convey j 

And. tbe «ulpri».wbo mntter*d In vain to resist 

Wect to Hulk, to tbe wbeel, for tbe latb, 

or tbe 3ay. 

Wtth the Leet and (be barrow* t^e clipper Rod 

eeale. 
Be paraded and cvt weighu andmetiares iii 

twain; 
That where cheating pieva^'d, bit Ttsiarch. 

ihonid not fall 
. To keep rogues from the KgM, over careful 

of gain. 

Bare Johnny !-*Bi8 fame to the lodiee baa 
itretch'd, 
And the living Grim Joey his pranks bas 
played o^er; 
But tb»t fetch who coMea after as ail, Dbath 1 
baa fetcb*d 
Hiib tbe sire of police, that is eftm-ttanrntt 
no more ! P. 



BLACK WILL. 

CcmHnued from page 316. 

Wb mast now retom to tlie ruflBan 
Will, ^0 was conveyed to a strong roon», 
in a turret oh the east wing of the castle, 
4fler dressing his patient's wound, father 
Alwyn proceeded to the room in which 
the ruffian was confined, in the hope that 
hb would receive some ghostly comfort. 
He fotttid Will sitting on a log, and whist- 
ling a tune with the most perfect indiffe- 
rence ; be was secured by the ancle by. a 
heavy iron chain fastened by a staple to 
the wall, but his hands rnd arpos were 
left rnt liberty. 

** Well, Sir Priest," growled the ruf- 
fian, *» what dost thoii s&i^V 

** To prepare' thee iGt another state," 
replied the monk. 

** Then M \is have a stoup of wine, 
eretliou begimiest," returned Mfijl, '^ for. 
mv<thiiMLt is bonribly parched, audi am 
not fit to^ talk of pfbf *till 1 have wetted 
it." 

*« Shame on thee, ilipu scoffer," re- 
plied "the monk, *^ 'thmk not on the things 
of lfciaf*w^rld, httl ^epare to meet t|iy 



fate; Cor in^^lew h©««f'il^«^'Wiaifiil 
this worid^ and stand beftrethe j«idgil«Mt 
seat of God^epent theaoC thy criintsy 
and throw thyself at the foot^ the Cinto^ 
for mofCF in this world than can-st never 
hope to fipd.** • '* I ' 

•* Nor meiicy will I «ver arav» . ijmnt 
aught born of woman," replied Ih*^ ruti 
fian. *' I £ear,Bot Ae vengeance of 4hf 
lord, let him do his worst." .-, i'- 

'* Wilt thou conCtss, tbeDyWodbedmA 
ven oftliy sins?" ,.' A.hI 

»^ No I" thundei«d Will. «' I ftwatal 
to die ; cowards only have the>AX» ttni 
the gallows. before their «y^,) but thagit 
will never fright me; my timdiADDti^rs^ 
come ; and if it were, tb&^aBgmaB nriifr 
not have my doublet ; fox heaxlefi,*' i. > 

•* Lance or partixan or brand. 
Wielded by any mental hand, 

Thoo nay*8t neter fea* j • ' * 

Nor bow of yew, nor staff of «ab» - > 
Kor sturdy biU-mai^'s deftdljr Wt% t ' ( 

Nor'bangnran^s hempen f^m^ j 

No, no, tough hemp nor sbarp steel '¥^ 
never hapi WiU Hamlyn, sd get tfiee 
away. Sir Priest— I want not thy con^-^ 
pany." ' " 

" Shame on thee : repent and beshriv 
ed: the bipod of the poor fletcbef, Ml' 
whose body thou did*st do so vilr ittif^ 
cowardly a murther, cries aloud tot v36tt-^ 
geance !" ' ' '^ 

" Get thee gone," cri^ WIU, te k' 
voice almost inactieolate with pa^h*^ 
** Tramp off, or may the fittnd rive m^ if 
I do not spoil, thy sermon." "' 

** Then God have meix^on thy solflP*'' 
^aculated the monk ; and dositig 'tee' 
*)or, he retired. On the toUowing iftoib-^ 
ing, a servant was sent with some food to 
Will's prison, when on opening^ the door, 
he was astonished to find the room empty.' 
The chain by which the Tuffiatt had l^eh^ 
secured was brol^en ; and one of the iroii 
bars of the window having been ftrrced 
away> he had got clear of. Sir Jclm 
sharply reprimanded his men for not f»la- 
cing the ruffian in stronger confinen^ent. 
He visited Blount frequently, and desirec( 
that he should receive every attentiod. 
Blount's wound healed fast, and he difily 
gained strength. Bertha vliated hitn often^ 
and Father Alwyn wasjool long. in p^* 
ceiving that his patiei^S p«^ ehan^^j 
and his colonr went whenever«h^ eitt^fitf 
the room. , This gave the good 'mdnk* tRi' 
little uneasiness, as he foWsaw thc^^'^ 
sequence of iiSHbeiiig da^^MtwA hy^Sir 
John ; heterefi^reytmedfu^^wtineiifthii; ' 
alone with Qteunli mentioned- ^hi^'Stt!^^ 
cioQS. BlowHt -colottsod d^i^jr^ irhfle tue 
monksaidr^f^ tt;- n tsd] bni> ,-«'■■ ' "• 
<i' AMsj theit^ii^[tt6ommte ihai'thbtf 
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ha^ iKifTeyellbef 1]>^uty of this maiden 1^ 
ifittAtHMtt ftom tfiy doty ; fye ^ tlu?e, ni^ 
9011 ( ^is IS bt^t a poor tequiial fpr Si^ 

^ ff .Fdfgive me, fttther,** n 

'* I have not neglected m 

I>eAtered the service of Si 

G0A fb^ehd that I shotild ic 

fywitt tegtatUude ; 'tis to 

charms of my beautiful : 

9ffat0d m my breast feeling 1 

before a strancrer to. Oh, 

wlieii I drst beheM her at the touman^eat 

iq!^e<%e|pd ! there did she eclipse all the 

beaJUti^ ot the court. Father, hast thou 

ever<lov«d? Berchance thou hast, for 

thou wertonoe y6uQg. If thou hast not, 

I cannot j^Mnl to thee the pan^s which 1 

have felt, ana thoM can'st not sorrow with 

one so wretched* Had it iv>t been mv lot 

to have met with ihat ruffian Will, I 

should,. «re this, have left Sir Joho^ and 

bade adieu tp m^ heart's idol ;. for I well 

l^now 'tis madness to remain here ; I lovQ 

Begr^ha,.buit-'tf-'* 

As he spok«. this, Sir John burst hito 
ibf; roipmyhis.counteD,a]ice crimsoned with 
rage, and his eyes flaishiDg vengeance. 

" Tlww base bind," erfied he, *« am I 
l^d^in mine own house ? Thus then I 
spUJi thy base blood to was^ out the dami> 
ning insult thou wouid'st puluq^ion me.*** 
As he spoke, with his left hand he 
(baggfed Blount from bos pallet, and un- 
sheathed his sWord with bis right. Blount, 
Qnf^^9d.by, bis illness, could maVe no 
resistance, and Sir John, dashing him to 
the giroui^dy laised his arm to pierce him 
tihmugh» when the monk sprung forward^ 
and r^d(9red despecate by the danger of 
bi$ patjentj clung to the knight, crying — 
" Hold, my soPj forbear I — why this 
madi^Qss?" But Sir John heeded him 
not, and vainly endeavoured to shake him 
otif ; the monk, heldhim tightly. 

" Madman," cried he, **why dost thou 
seek, to shed the blood of this youth ? — 
Wiia^ Clime has he committed, that thou 
should'st desire his life?" 

" Unhand me, father," cried Sir John ; 
'^ unhand me i \^y the mass he dies this 
instant I" 

" i will not," cried the monk, «* so 
lon$:.as my old frame will hold out. Put 
up thy sword and leave the room. I will 
come, to thee and explain all. Shame, 
shame oathy knighthood^ wouid'st thou 
slay thy servant?" 

This reproadi had tbe effect of appeas* 
in^ in some debtee the knighf s anger, 
and sheathing his sword be said' to Blount, 
** Look to thyself, silnah, we tMUst have 
a reckoning, and that right early." — -t^e 
then, left, the room, butsi]Kide»ly returned, 
and continued,-— '< If I hear aught of her 



that thou hast dared to talk of |^v«. Til 
b«f« dn^tOffl ^ftsufrdierby my hortiS.** 
He the^p^d 0^, and m^n^ >ft' sesv 
Van^rio^^dy-^'SeeJLtfaymisl^ ^is 
in the close adjoining the parlf^^ bid her 
attend me instantly." The man obeye^ 
a«id'8ir^J0htt htidied t» his own' room. 
^ Fatjbier Alwyn assisted Blount tO' legmin 
his pallet, ' on which he sunk exhaust^. 
f < J iniRt' n&w kate thee,*' said the Maw, 
** be of good cheet, I will appeaseuSir 
John^s wrath. He left Bloust, and pro- 
ceeded to the knight's room, and found 
Umpaeiag up and down ^e apairfol^ul 
in great agitation Of mind, the bipod mid 
forsaken his cheeks and he looked pale 
and ghastly. 

<' Father," said the knight, '*sit ye 
down ; I would have ye tell me, and tel) 
m» tiue^ how {ong this base groom lias 
dared to thi^k of loving my child ; 
knows she au?ht of it? If the knave 
hasidafed to talk to her of Ipye, tho^ nor 
^ legion of thy brothers shall protect him, 
no, ftOt M he seeks shelter in the convent : 
I will pursue him thither and slay him : 
aye, though he shouldbe a^ (he iV>ot or 
the altar." 

^ Modeiate thy anger, my son,*' re- 
plied the monk, '* he merits not snch tt^at-^ 
ment; 'tis true he has loved' ycw^r 



^' Ah ! sayesl thou so," cried ^ir John^ 
starting up and %iza!^^ the handle of his 
dagger— 



*' What mean ye 1** inquired Sir John 
in atone pf alarm. 

^ First order the g^tes to beshut," re*, 
plied the maQ> ^' for the dang^r i^ press-, 
in?.** 

" Peace, thou babbliflg ikl^ye," cried 
Sir John, **brin^me my coat of n^l, 
and tell ^ Old Gapriel^to rin^ the alaium 
bell, to call in the knaves, from the 
village." 

** 'Tis useless," repMtfioman* "they 
are soipe thousands i^rqng^ eyod the main 
' body have halted on the heath; they are 
headed by one who calls himself Morti- 
mer; the party who have seized our 
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]»ytbat fiend in human 
ad from the strong room 

ost," cried Sir John, <|s 

bauds in despair;-— 

gates and bid the men 

in readiness; we ean 

BLgainst them ; 'tis better 

s in our hands than ask 

crew of ruffians." Tlien 

rpng to his daughter, he 

with rage, and his eyes 

'* The fiend seize these 

\ he; *Mf they should 

lertha roughly, t*ll have 

JBL ,bl(>Qdy vengeance," 

^* Calm yourself my son,'* said the 
monk, ""if it be true* that the villain 
Will Hamlyn is the leader of the band 
who have seized your daughter, I can 
save her ; here, is a scroll which contains 
the names of a number of men wham I 
never heard of, and here is an agreement 
to deliver them up to justice for fift^ 
marks. I found it in the turret, where this 
ruffian was confined ^ these mea are his 
victims ; but how can they be warncfd of 
their peril?" 

A loud shout was ^heard at this mo- 
ment on the outside of the castle, and 
the knight starting up, hurried to the 
battlement which commanded the gate, 
followed by the monk and his servants. 
A strong body of men were in front of 
the castle, aud at their head was Black 
Will, clad in an iron cap and a jazerant 
of rusty iron. 

" What seek yeT* demanded the 
knight in a fierce tone. 

*•• A cup or two of your best. Sir 
Knight/* replied the ruffian ; *' so open 
thy gates and give us good cheer, for we 
have marched far to day.*' 

** Out with thee, thou filthy looking 
fiend," cried Sir John, " gel thee gone 
and slake thy thirst at the next pond or 
ditch." 

• " Ah, all. Sir Knight, is it so," said 
Will, laughing aloud ; " then bring for- 
ward the damsel with the pretty face." 
Several men entered the throngr at Will's 
command, aud brought forward the Lady 
Bertha, whom her father could not see 
before. The men led her out, and Will 
taking her by the arm with his left hand, 
drew his dagger with his tight. " Now, 
old SirKnignt, '*said the ruffian, '' choose 
whether thou wilt open thy gates, or see 
thy dainty chick killed before thy face ;" 
he raised his dagger as he spoke, and 
grasped his prize so tightly, thai his fin^ 
gers were buried in her arm. 

"Wretch!** slirieked Sir John, '^tbou 
wouldst not murther my child ?** 

** Not I ; but thy obstinacy will mur-; 



tber her," replied the nMan^ CQo|||y.; 
" open thy gates, and we will haver n 
merry wassail, and my pretty bird^ec^ 
shall be the Queen of tbe feasts— But t^ 
is losing time, hast thou determined?!* 
and he again raisedhis daggtr, aod awese 
a tremendous oath. • • . 

'* Hold I'* cried the monk, 8he?vii]^ 
the scroH- of parchment whieh WiH.hi|Zi 
leftin the turret. "Look here^ BQriiMn)«^r 
said he to the rebels, '^bere is s^conir^t 
made by that villain to deliver yf Ji^ pip 
to the government ; shake off the damniBg 
stain of rebel, and lay down your arms<." 
The ruffian*8 countenance fell as* he sam 
the parchment in the monk's hand. ."'/ 



D- 



muttered he^ *' tins 



will spoil all," then raising his vejceUe 
cried, *' Silence, Jack Priest, put ii|> 
thy couBterfeit, or by the Mother of God 
thou sfaalt die. Here, Hal Petwtrth,'* said 
he to a man near him, '^drive a cloth yard 
shaft Uirough that old fying hypotritd's 
skull.*' At this command, the map 
stepped forward, and an arrow from lfi» 
bow whistled past the head of the'monk^ 
who instantly disappeared. Several >«f 
tlie. knight's uien bent their bows to ^e^ 
venge this, when Sir John bade itheiii 
desist ; well ■ knowing that the rebi^K^ 
were in too great ft>rce, and hopitigito 
appease them— Will became impajtienU' '= 

" Open thy gates,*' cried he, **opefi^ 
Sir Knight ; if thou delayest another attoi^ 
meat, my pretty mistress will be wennqT 
meat, *us a pity so dainty adani^el shauUh 
suflTer through her father*s obstinacy^.!' • 

** Spare her,** cried Sir John^ ♦/L'im- 
plore thee^ spare my chiJd^ I wiU: eniiicb 
thee, and thou shalt not want goU/* -i » 

"No, no. Sir Knight,'* replied Waii 
" this is but pajring off old scoresw** '■ At 
this moment Blount, acoompaniedibtJk* 
ther Alwyn, ascended the stairs of oo^ 
of the opposite turrets unobseived,! anii- 
toek his stand at a loop holey i with 1/ik 
arbalest or large cross bow in hi) haodi 
The monk took away the sharps ^•itrted 
bolt which Blount had chained it n^ilb, 
and gave him a quarrel.* '* iThts^'J^ 
said he, " will touch him, b«t sharp sMM 
he is proof against, aim at hia fao^L''m«- 
In the mean time, the ruffian 'Will' be-* 
came more impaUetit, aiid 'dit«gg0d')Ber» 
tha nearer to the gate* Heilmokdkifierdely^ 
on the knight, and thea^'^tti^is vinltnaj 
*<Now,*' said he, **detecmhie,^rKn|5M 
I give thee but short time^ atld be giU^eil^ 
his dagger tightfyt and glamd m iHsipray^ 



♦ Quarr4' 
ordinary 
(yf- tfqtiurtf *r py 
Bk«rp)1^lnted.Mi 
0^ a cV>T)BTllko ^li< 
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'wJiile the terrified girl ihrieked aloud, 

♦Sir' Jcihn covering: his face with bis hands 
i^dke not^ bis whole frame shook, and 
the^convttisive hearhi? of bis shoalders 
toM witat he felt. Bertha fell on her 
knees before the ruffian^ and implored 
him to take compassion on her : but the 
wretch turned a deaf ear to her prayer. 
The rebels'seemed touched with this scene, 
bnt' their cause was desperate, and the 
ati^el of pity strove in vain to soften 
Iheir hearts, rendered callous by the 
i^oUections of their w ' ' 

wtksr'' justifiable; they 

themselves, and their fa 
Will, 'rengeance and b 
well knew th«it by o] 
Ae rufiiiin wonld ta 
hiiD and iiis householc 
ter meet {perhaps a 

vdeaih. ' The. rufiian n 

/his prey, hW dagger gH 
Sir John saw it— the c 
In^f, and the knight, in 

*» Hokll we surrender," but the wond 
cane too late for Will to hear. Blount, 
who viewed with horror the whole scene 
from the loop hole, loosened his bow. 
Thie quarrel flew, and ere the ruffian's 
hand descended, it struck him full on the 
forehead^ tearing away the upper part 
of his head, and dashing the iion cap 
which he' wore to some distance. The 
raffian dropped his dagger, threw out his 
^Bfms, and falling on his back, died in* 
3tahtly» 

'A wild shout of vengeance rose from 
dw febels, and various weapons were 
brandished above their heads. Scythed 
fixed on long poles, spears, lances, maU 
lets, halben& and bills, were intermin- 
ifled hi this motley band» Several who 
ntd ' bows advanced to the front, and 
fitted their shafts,, to revenge the death of 
Will,' when the monk, at the highest 
pitch of his voice> cried — 

" Hold, my sons ! forbear, till ye have 
read this scroll," he cast as he spoke the 
parohment from him. Several of the 
rebels hastily pressed forward to pick it 
up, though not one who was thus eager 
to obtain it^ could read a word of its 
coiiients ; they looked at it, and then on 
eitoh other) and then went round with it 
toitheir comrades ; but each shook his 
htotaio^he looked at the writing. At 
hfh$!A»,' 9i it a thdught had suddenly 
oeomrred «& him, one ot the men said 
*loudi "Bring forward that old snivelling 
fool we took near the heatb.he, looks like 
i'^^dltpity «tod can no doiibi read this 
$Jj«l)Wng»--^iog him out/* Three men 
sow/^edriDEward a tja^n having the ap-^ 
pvance of a mercfis^nt ; lie appealred to 
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JUNIUS BBI7TU8. 

BT T. R09C0E, ESQ. 

Apo«t«lM to tlwlr firM* moat g^oriomi tuan, 
An<^traliomto ttbeir ncred sstivo Uani, 
Leagued with the tyrant and his hated bandt 
That sought to stain the pure ^nd holy name 
Of Boiiic*a young fr^edoat, aad vritfa iword aod 



carved and painttd, rerndDS in atolor- 
able state of preservation. On one of 
Uiese pannelsy under a rude, represen- 
. tation of water dripping from a rock, 
with the title *' Perseveraaoe/' is the 
following poetical inaciiption :--• 

'* What thing le harder than a roek^ 
What softer is than nrater clears 

Tet win the same with ofteA drop 
The hnd rock pierce, which doth appetr; 

Stcb so there's nothing so hard to attafne^ 
Bat 9>ay he had with lahAor aod |m1o." 

The classical reader will at one i^ 
cognise in this inscription^ a paraphrase 
of the well known Iwes of Ovid ;-- 

** Quid magis eat laxo dumm,— Quid molUiiB 

nnda i 
Dan tamen moHl saxa earantur tqaU,** 

There exists a tradition that this dace 
belonged in the rei^ of Henrjr VIB> to 
one Milliton, who having slain a man 
pvivatelv^ purchased the castle fak the 
naine of his son, and imnnired himadf in 
a secret chamber in the tower. 



SONG. 

PROM THB StAVONIAN. 

By Jolm J^&wring, Esq, 

Oir wings of fresh'tiliig fleettead 

The airy- Zephyrain^ve $ 
Their every breath is sweetnesa^ 

That fhlb on her I love. 

Where oeken boughs hang over. 

The Tiltage youtlm are met \ 
" Whiob J maidna , ia the lofer 

On V9^m thy heart is aet V* 

** Forgive me my re^ftuing 

Uy secret thoughts to tell ; 
Whife I?ve the fower of ebooeingv 

I vaioeiAii^ too weU." 

The Gmf 



FSNOSaaWlfiK CAATLVv 

In the county of CortiwaH, about font 
mites from Mttrazion, and half a mile 
from the cwwt, arfr Ae remajns of a 
buildmg^ <^Hed Pen(;€f8imdk castle, a 
squaie Mon^ te^er, with a smaller one 
annexed) and some ' ruins of walls, are 
aH that remain of fhi^ anirenl edifice, 
but its niaehioAaied got^ «md embattled 
turrets ^are «tiir pnesiehred 16 announce 
its military origig. The differc^nt rooms 
are now oonveHed into granarites' ; but 
the oak Wainscot, which is cudously- 



FLIES. 

Many persons have expressed their 
surprise at seeing flies «h ceilings, ghss, 
&c. The means by wluch they accom- 
plish ^s is as fbHows:— A circnlsr 
membrane terminates each foot, beneath 
whioh a vacuum takes place, and the fly 
maintams its footing upon glass, &c. 
owing to the pressure of the external air 
upon this membrane. 



Masons were first brought into Bn^ 
land by a monk, the> pre^eplor of the 
venerable Bede, about the middle ttA'i 
atoven^ centnry, together with th^ attsof 
painting and glaring. About tNs tioae, 
the monastery of Ely was ft>nnde4/&Dd 
the' abbeys of Abingdon^ CheYtseyi and 
Barking were built. The monaiteify of 
Gloucester was also established. 
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DIANA OF POICTIERS, AND PRI- 
MATICCHO THE PAINTER. 

By W, /. TkwM, Btq.j 

" Vbat Dieu, madame, are you hurt? 
By the beauty of woman, I Hope not," 
said a Teasonably well -featured and 
handsome man, j^omewhat advanced in 
Years, as he raised from the gcdund a 
laidy vfho had been accidently dismounted 
by the sudden curvetting^ of the millL* 
wj)ite palfrey on which she rode. 

The exertions of the lady^ and the 
assistance of the speaker^ whose morning 
reveries, it being yet scarcely two hours 
after day-break^ had been interrupted by 
the event, soon replaced her in her slkci* 
die. ** Grace a Dieu, no," said the 
lady, hastily adjuating her veil. ** Grace 
a Dieu, no ; and many thanks to you^ 
Sir, for your imely eourtesy, which, did 
I know whom I address^ I would find a 
fitter opportunity of expressing.'* 

''Madame," said the stranger, «< my 
iiama is Primaticeio, an indifferently weu 
known artist, attracted le this «i0igh<Nmr* 
hood, by a desire of beholding the mag- 
nificence of the Chateau d'Anet, of which 
iiame speaks so loudly, and I have taken 
«p my reskieiiee in the vllkge of Dreux, 
fj^ldHLnce shall throw me in the way of 
some one with power and indination to 
gratifv my euriosity. But, Madame, 
would you confer aa oWigatton tipoir 
me, by informkig me whom I have the 
hoBoor and happiness to meet thtis be* 
liaesi" 
' *\*T\s a small bomi for ao gtfeat a 
courtesy," replied the lady, " and shaH 
be as you wish, but not at present. Sof- 
ice it* to say, I am called La Grande S^' 
B^hale, ami aw in hog h fatoMr with the 
Duchess ol Valfntunoia; where sliaU I 
sendtO'j^oUy Gulden opportunity |>re*' 
^SBtitaelftofshewmgyoathef beavtieaol 
tbachal»ftui?/" 

"i/fy pfiMt residence," repUed Prt*' 
i»aiUcci0» ^' 4s the Poicfieis Arma, where 
I, shall flMet anxiously await your com* 
mands.'* 

''Adieu, then, Siguier Primaticeio, 
my servants will be here anon, and there 
will be little good in maldng them ac- 
qi^ainted. with this affair. Adieu I"'— 
Th^s speaking,, she laid her fingec upon 
lier lip in token of silence, ami graesf* 
f uiJLr bowing her head in return for the 
doffed, bontiet of the artist, the fiait eques* 
triau pursued Jtier couiise. 

This event, which oceupied4es» timelii 
action thaainthe recitalj ^ybnged tlia Mtiat 
into profound though fo€ tha- ve^aitt^ 
of his walk ; and his mind iftfBr biMil5i; 
engaged in faieditating upon the change 



and thereby not affBiding to his successor 
a similar opportunity of befriending him, 
should he have been so disposed. 

Occupied by these reflections, and 
heedlesi of the* direction in which he was 



pleasantly and so rapidly,' that he 'was 
suj prised when the grey tints of evening, 
darkenine into night, warned him^ to retire 
to his wdcome, though humble bed. 

At the first dawn Primaticeio arose^ 
and though he himatH seanely kaew the 
motives which inAtteiioed<him, he walked 
towards the spot which bad been the 
scene of the previous moming*s adven-^ 
ture. On his arrival there he leaned his 
back against a tree, and mentallv re- 
viewed the whole of that- extraordfinary 
occurrence ; he, however, had not lone 
been thus engaged, before he was atoi^ 
by the approach ol La Grande S^dehale 
attended oy two servants, weariiiig the 
colours assumed by the Lady Diana — 
Mack and white. 

Primaticeio recovered from his sur- 
prise in time to salute ber as sha passed, 
while tha'kdy, waving her ntfeig rod in 
return for the salutation vrith which he 



lows;*^ 

" La Grande S^nSfhale, iund#nl of 
hter promise to Signer PnmalicciOy has 
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made srrangemtots which will enable 
him to view the Chateau d'Anet this 
day. As owino^ to the presence of the 
King, who objects to its inspection by 
stran^rs, it is a task of some difficulty, 
she was not enabled as she wished to 
" ' it yesterday. If Signer Pri- 
ill, at>ioon, be in waiting near 
b on the left hand of the great 
Park, le joli Henri will join 
and conduct him through the 
. The mention of La Grande 
will enable the Signor to pass 
's Lodge, and silence all in- 
ich may be addressed to him.*' 
** ,ery agreeable and lady-like 
commu^iication, and courtesy is yet 
somethin^r more than a name in la belle 
France," ejacutated the artist, as he 
placed the letter in his bosom, and prepar- 
ed to retrace his steps to thePoictiers Arms. 
The interval between breakfast and 
mid^lay appeared an age to Primaticcio^ 
who was at the spot at the appointed 
time. "The lady has shewn ex<J%ii^te 
taste in her choice of a -waiting-place,'* 
he thought ; " bnt surely that is the great 
clock of the chateau striking twelve, and 
ie joU Henri'* — r— ** is here, «ienior Pri- 
natiecio," said a voice behind ; and on 
tumiog roupd, the artist discovered a 
jreung nan, dad in the habit of a page^ 
the colours of' his dv&a being the same 
as those of the attendant wiio followed 
the lady in tbe-momitig. 

'*■ AUons, Monsieur, we have no time 
to lose," said the page, and hastily cross- 
ing a small open space between the clump 
of oaks and a little woo4. which appa- 
rently led to the house, shewed no dispo*- 
sition for further conversation tiH tfaey 
turned off through a small gate, of which 
he had the key, into what appeared to be 
the private garden of the chateau. Mean- 
while Primaticcio, who at first sight 
thought he re':ognised in the face of his 
conductor features which had long been 
familiar to him, shrusrged his shoulders 
when the likeness which his companion 
bore 10 the late king, suggested the pos- 
sibility of his being the offspring of one 
«»f those amours in ^Moh FfMois so no- 
toriously indulged. 

They had now arrived at the chateau, 
and tHe page having warned the artist 
that they must mak& as little nf ise as pos- 
sible, and be careful lest the King should 
meet them in any of the apartments, led 
the way by a private staircase to the 
armoury., and from thence through the 
splendid suits of rooms which the . royal 
lover had buiit and furnished for his 
beautiful and aceomplisbed mistress. } 
Primaticcio, who was delighted with 
the taste and judgment shewn in all the 



arrangeipeiils, expressed hhnsel/ in tetms 
of the warmest admiration ; but his praines 
were little heeded by the page, who 
greatly annoyed* him by the disrespectfal 
terms in which he^poke of the monarbh 
and the fair partner of hb abode. At 
last Pnimaticcio couU bear it no linger ; 
"Young man," said he, "you wire 
spokea repeatedly of hun who is both 
your matter dnd my sovereign;' in law*' 
gnage which it becomes not you to utter 
nor me to hear ; and of a lady whom^ 
before you reached my knee," — here the 
page b?t hisiip — ^' I knew Ifcir the pos- 
sessor of many of the ndost amial^Ie qua« 
lities which adorn the sex. Prithee, no 
more ; such conduct is both tihcharltable 
and^ungratefui." 

From this time both were silent ; till 
th«»y arrived at the private door of ^ 
library. " The kin^Ms here,*' saSd 
the page, gently turning the locky and 
motioning ^ artist, that he might eater 
and view the apartment from behind' the* 
arras. Scarcely had he done ro, attra^^ 
ed by the voice of some one rlradita!^ 
aloud, when (he page snddenly cIosS 
and locked the door. The arti^ kn^ 
not what to do, for should he be dSac.^ 
veied by the king his rain would be kiti^ ' 
evitable. Bnt the danger of his sittiMJiotf 
prompted him to peep threugh the a¥t^^' 
and reconnoitre who might 'be'ltt'lhe' 
apartment. He did so; and beheld '^rr^ 
cdehrated Diana of Poictiers liegligMt^' 
reclining on a sofa, and playing with "fi* 
fan of peacock feathers, w4i'ile!4hei**fkj^' 
Ronsard recited to her his last ptoiiieikHi- 
In a few moments an opposite door bp^n- 
ed, and the king, magnificently attil>^," 
entered the room ; on his arrival' theiM^f' 
discontinued his readiing, and at> a .Signal, 
from his majesty prepared to leaVe'tbti 
Library by the door near which' >PiMi^' 
ticcio was conceided. Ab he KftM ihle 
arras, the king's voice inquiring Who Inkd 
dared to intrude so uncerenioikkm^'iiJHy 
his presence, proclaimed to'the«ffH^htl^^ 
painter that his endeavours at ^obeealttiM ' 
had been fruitless. Cursing-Cbe tt«iu^eiy'> 
of the page, and drea(ting lest the iie8»ii|«' 
mentof the monarch should fail • em thei : 
lady who had been the innoceBl means ofi' 
placing him in hia prasent predieameliij hei • 
almost sunk with feari" He.wa^J|evt^ 
ever^ soon relieved fram hi^-^ndbiftEn^: 
ment by hearing the voioa o€ la^ frafliy) 
S^n^chale exclaim, " Co«M^,<foifraii^7 
Signor Primaticcio,.jiaa liave nothing to 
fear but the resen^en^9J[,th^ii^^;|r|£^m 
you so properly toaXio/tfli^'. 

Here was an eclalrissement — his upx 
known friend f)i^i0g €(<ii<be!tUb^f^tiin]l 
DUnfa Hi ^i««Sen/ftn^4e >j|^ It^ m^ 
leaaralieMbii^thfth (he'kl«fe«1ihtisiB5f ^"^ ;• • 
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This eve»t proved, a fortunate otie for 
Frimaticcio : at the command of the IdJig 
he painted the portrait of the peerless 
Diana, which so pleased the monaroh 
that the artist became as greit a favourite 
of tis as he had been of hi3 father ; and 
ofleD, when he was in a sportive mood^ 
would Henry relate to his courtiers the 
adventure'.of Diana of Poictiers and Pri^ 
maticcio the Painter, _^ The Bijou, 



^tiente «mi art 

C06BETT*S NSW MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 

A friend of ours has favodred us with 
specimens of paper made from the husk 
and sdalk of the Indian corn raised in 
this country by Mr. Cobbett, on his farm 
at Bam-Elm. Without entering into a 
discussion upon Mr. Cobbetfs merits as 
a politician, we may be allowed to say, 
tliat his profound knowledge in all matters 
r^ating to agriculture and general hus- 
bandry, which knowledge he has never 
withheld from the world, witi always ren- 
der his name famous in this country. The 
two specimens now before us ; one whhe 
or nearly so, the other of a delicate olive 
brown ; were, we are informed, made in 
the space of five days! without time for 
Ihe trying of experiments for the bleach- 
ing, of it. It is not, like tbe paper made 
from straw, of a- brittle quality, but on 
the contrary, possesses a surprising tena- 
cify, aiwd ihe darker sort (made from the 
ttie .jifl/ft and root of the plant,) will, we 
have do dottbt, if made in any quantity, 
entirely supersole the use of the common 
brown papei, white that manufactured 
firpm the husk which surrounds the ear 
of the corn will be converted, into the best 
waiting or f^ntiiig paper. 

T|ie Utle-pa^e to Mr, Cobbelt's Trea- 
tise on the cultivation of the Indian Com 
has^ been printed on the last mentioned 
paper, and though of a yellowish tinge, 
ia,e?4ainly much better than some print- 
uig paper nowin use. Of the work itself 
it iHll'be quite unnecessary for us to speak, 
ai)tee:the «iKonuums bestowed npon it by 
the public pvess. The thanks of all those 
en^ag^d in'agrfculturai affairs, especially 
ihepewumtrp df Englamd, are due to Mr 
Ooboett fot the tntroduction of this very 
vidioabie^lanti 

■' Cisi^MAN METHOO^OP expediting] 
VKiSETATION* 

i.A bra,»ch, pjoportipned, to the size of 
thei ^i^^i requviii is saw« oC Ihe tree^ 
the flowprsvoCwhjpjh £^i)e.to be pj^duced, 
4ind is plunged into a ^ring, if one can 



be found ; where it is left for an hour or 

two, to 'give time for such ice as may 

adhere to the bn"^ ' 

the buds ; it is th 

ber, heaited by & 

wdo^en vessel, < 

lime is fo b^ adde 

for twelve houK 

to be removed it 

taining fresh wal 

Uty of vitriol to j 

tnd. In a few 

begin to appeal 

leaves; if more ( 

branch will veg( 

the leaves will pr 



awtjrottetia. 



THE BARD OF THE AVON. 

Shakspeare was ^od-father to one of 
Ben Jonson's children ; and, after the 
christening, bekig in a deep study, Jon- 
son came to cheer him up, and asked why 
he was so melancholy. **No, faith, Ben I*' 
says he, " not 1 ; but I have been coMsi* 
denng a great \^ile what should be the 
fittest gift for me to bestow on my god'i 
child, and I have resolved at last." *< And 
prithee, whatisit ?" says Ben. " Ffaith, 
Ben, ril e'en givehimadoien of/a/^«i 
spoons, and thou shalt translate them !*• 

JEUX DB MOTS. 

What fish would a sleepy bird prefer 
for repose ?— A P<?rcA. 

In what does Dryden's Alexander's 
Feast resemble bad poetry ?— Because the 
stanzas are in-different verse. 

- W. D. P. 

CASTLE BATON LOGIC, 

The following is a copy of a written 
notice sent round to the innabitants of the 
parish of Castle Eaton, in Wiltshire, in 
the summer of 1824. 

" Castlealon On Monday June 7th. 

A Capitil Good Sow in Pig to be Bowled 

^ for Or Rafled And 6 Good Cheeses to 

be Bowled for And Ddnks (i.e. Don- 

kies") to Race for A Good New Bridle 

And Men To Run in Sacks for A Good 

' N«\<^ Hdtt And Ribons To be Danced 

for.'? 



WIT.— An Epigram. 

True witii rure^false witis ao pb9care. 
Whether 'tis sense, ur folly, none are sure: 
The finest wit Is that which darts between, 
Lfie Ugfaftnteg'a flashea fai a thnadering aeene.' 

P. 
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SStUttrateH ^ttUHt* RuprcchtStembergen,willdftmtlieinca- 

rades — enreedy dog !" 
THE SOLDIER. FIEND, ^' Donner and blitzeo !" roared the 
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^MMHMd hl9 w«M)on^ and re$tith^ Us 
«>dt, wMlo 1*16 B^ltsttii <idnttnuea-^'* If 
ye cannot sit here In p€*ce> g6t lb yotir 
cribs. Thou, Hans Horst, hucA tc toneue 
that #onM an^er St. Bernhard himself. I 
wMi lidvise m^ to Wp tt^&rd over H, 
t)ir it ttayone day ' bring Iheb 1o the hal- 
b^s. 'GWnrades, have ye iro ^^, or ^ 
mtfnytttl^toteH?" 

^ soldiets have yi6 time to hidar idle 
stoiies^ seijeant,*' replied Hans^ whohAd 
not been lonj^ M *(ke troop^ snd was noted 
for bis mischievbns und qtid^rrelsom^ dis- 
poation. . His deportment was superiqr to 
thiit'^f Ms comrades, wholboltedixjponhim 
as some iiobleman's son, >*rh6 hkd been 
^ainherited "by tiisfkthetfdr soine rbal or 
pretended Mu " ShoH. tiitie have they 
for ttttfny tatlfe»,"trantinij$dhte^, " arid if 
Aey have, 'they a!re till (m the siimesub- 
ject^fufl 0^ oaflis. Curses, inatch-locts, 
ciUverins, drnms, trumpets, i^'bres, knd 
'daggers ; nirt ferffeUing a sptinWe of 
Ib^efi co^tkrds and i^it Weazans. Hagel 
#tid SturmWaterl %e have Of late W 
•Enough o* that, methinks." 

^ Thdu art a ptatlng knUte,*' rcpMed 
the sfeijeant '; ■*« thdu Should'^ have been 



madeli y|(M<3T V iMrs. tile ^vK never 
had a better subjecii"- 

" Ah! ab! «hr» laaghed flans,— 
*' think ye so t" and his lip curled -with 
a scornful smile—" Then Pm in my pro- 
per place, among meh^ho cutthroats for 
a few groschen per diem 1** 

" Nay, nay>** replied the aeijeetttj 
*' thou art abusmg thine own tNMie wron^- 
fnlly— ye reckon not the hiftiGfht.** 

" Honour I** hiterruptied Hans, wh9e 
his eomtenance again assmned itb bkl^ 
smile. •* Monbur! ^1 «A1 ^il^flo- 
nour, master Serjeant; and rx/lint is thH 
but the bright steel, which the breafli of 
any villain mftfy siilly. Pray, how toep 
ye 4l?at dain^ article ?* 

*' Thou art a shre^lrd eavilTer, Hans 
ftorst,''^aii {he serjeant, ^* and art read 
in Ihe Iboolcs of the wise meii t fhao^ . 
"heaven, I cannot read our-mu^tet^-roTl*'! 
ain plizzled to (hink what cotfld itie(Ade 
(heefo enter our troop.: ftft t. «m'sd^' 
times inclined to ihink (hee of .g^SiU 
bl6od> ^ ' 

"/f<mowr, master !Je^eant,^rep!ielrtl*fij 
firoitically, and with his lisnauyVBd tM 
peculiar , lau^— .'^' I gahled mine'bwftMit 
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once in the University of Gottiii^en ; but 
I've lost it somehow, probably among out 
company;** — and he looked significantly 
at his companions. 

*' Well done, bully Hans V* roared one 
of the troop, a young fellow named Al- 
brecht Kreutzer j *' so thou hast lost thy 
good;name among us, ay ? — Why, thou 
Buschievous dog, thou hast corrupted the 
whole troop, who, instead of thumbing 
their prayer-books, and chaunting their 
hymns, rattle the dice box, and sing such 
songs asthouhast introduced — ^I leave thee 
to confess what they are." 

Aibrecht spoke truly : Hans had cer» 
taiuly set an example of profligacy and 
impiety to the whole troop, ana over no 
one or them did he possess greater in- 
fluence than over Aibrecht Kruetzer* 
Indeed Horst had made him as bad as 
himself, or nearly so ; so that they wer6 
both dreaded and despised bv their com- 
rades, who, daring and reckless as they 
were, could never behold Hans without a 
mixed feeling of awe and disgust. Al* 
brecht was an excellent swordsman, and 
had come off victorious in several en- 
counters. There was a sort of compa- 
nionship between the pair, who we^e sel- 
dom separate ; and oncc^ in an engage* 
ment, Hans bore off his wounded com- 
rade, who lay at tlie mercy of the enemy, 
•after striking down all who opposed him. 
Horst, as he received tliis pretended re« 
Imke, which was given m a bantering 
4one, smiled sarcastically^ and replied-^ 

^' I am no snuffling priest, and caiH> 
tiot loolc sanctified when tSie wine flaggon 
or a pretty wench is near-^uch An oiie 
as this, for instance." 

He turned round as he spoke, and ad^ 
dressed some impudent remark to a young 
nrl who had ent^ed 4he room with some 
fiqttor for the troop. She was the hofil'^ 
daugliter, a comefy German lass, who 
had already engaged the affections of a 
young peasant in the nd^bourhood* 
Hans attemped to salute ^er, when AU 
brecht started up, and hurling him aflide, 
UiF^w his arm round the girl^s neck, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her lips, . when at 
the same instant he found himself rudely 
seized from behind^ Turning quickly 
round, he pevoeiyed a young man who 
had entered the room, and who now dealt 
faim a smart buffet on the cheek. £k»aged 
at this insult, ^e young soldier attempted 
to draw his>swordi, when Hans Horst Inr 
t«rposed. ' 

** Hold, comrade,** said he, ** your 
mf a is unarmed — ^wait till to-morrow and 
f^ive him a lair field, like ^ soldier : with 
a proper division of wind and sun." 

** Ay, when it pleases ye. Sirs," said 
the young man, ^' I am for you wbere 



ve diall think proper to meet me. You 
have yon choice,— either single rapier, 
rapier and dagger, back-sword, or vour 
hackbuttf there.** 

*' My comrade will give you the meet- 
ing,** said Hans eagerly. — ** We will 
meet you under the oH tower in the mea- 
dow yonder, by sunrise. — ^What say ye 
Aibrecht Kreutzer?" 

" I will," said Aibrecht sullenly, '* and 
there Pll drill such an oilet-hole in thy 
jerkin as shall teach thee to give a blow 
to one of his Highness*8 hackbutteers." 

** You will find me r^ady," said his 
rival, cooly, as he quitted the room with 
the maiden, who with tears besought him 
to abandon his intention. 

We must leave the peasant Wilhelm 
and his love, and return to the troop, who 
were now engaged in conversing upon a 
new topic,''— me approaching combat. In 
a short time, Hans Horst and Aibrecht. 
who had been in close conversation, left 
the room, taking with them their hack* 
ba<jt$ and lighted mashes. 

'* Comrauie," said the former to lii« 
eompaninn, as they gained the street, ** I 
have beett linking of a plan, by adopting 
which ye may come off scathless, and re«' 
▼enge yourself by. ^looting your rival 
through the heart. Come, taste of this 
flad:, 'tis a cordial for those who travel 
in the lUght, and has saved me from mauT 
a eold, Aibrecht took the flask, which 
hehalfemptied^ 

«< H«re, ' Bsid he, gklag it bade ta 
Hans, *' 'tis the right 8chaap|>s ;— ^Mt 
how can*8t thou bring me through thit 
bttsiaesB without danger t** 

'^ Harkee, comrade,** said his eomna* 
nion, *' thou knowest I am possessed of 
more knowledge than ^e noisy fools in 
our troop— dost thou think that knaw- 
ledge was gained without trouble ?** 

^ I ^jwkratand you not," said Aibrecht, 
staling at the erect 'and gallant figure of 
his companion, who stalked down the 
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street with a rapid' pace ;*— ♦* what raaaa 
ye, Hans ?** • 

►'•I mean," graspingj hold of Albcecht 
hy the cloak, — " that I would befriend 
J^e : hast ever heard of a ekarmed gun ?" 
' *« Charmed*- — -!»» . 

" Ay, a charmed g^un. The one thou 
|>earest may be nade so, if (hy heart be 
stont." 

I*' I have heard of such things," said 
Albrecht, *' when a child ; but among 
m^rt the story is laughed at." 

•' Ay, ay ; that which all are possessed 
clfisofHltle valoe. This I would give 
l^ee is meant for none but the bold and 
fearlesff. Can^st thon procure a holy wa- 
fer or host, as vour monk calls it ? The 
♦hing before which your piout prostrate 
themselves.'* 

♦' What would'st thou with it 2" in- 
quired the astonished Atbrecht. 

Haas made stand and grounded his 
hackbutt. *' Simply this, cemfade,^ said 
he, '* I wiMald have yon place it against 
a tree, fire upon it, and as you shoots aJb- 
jtii« the Trinity." 

" Never," said Albrecht, firmly,^ 
^ thon hast led me into the cotmapssiou 
of -many a sin ; — ay, many crimes ; my 
Doiil sometimes shrinks at the remembrance 
of ' them^-^Away with thee, thou, tempter, 
hndseek not to destroy my — — ** 

^^Fshaw! then We mistaken thee, 
Albrecbt. Can the simple act ^of firing 
upoti that which your Englishman and 
HoUteider now look upon as a piece of 
paganism, be endangering' thy soul ? By 
ths belt i am aahiuned of thee. Guten 
nicht, faint heart," he shouldered his 
haptobutt as he spoke, and was walking 
away, whcit Albrecht said-- 

<* SUy friend Hans> a word with thee, 
I wiii eopHider pf this by tOTmocrow." 

" To-morrow, " said Hans , UQrst» 
sneeringiy, •<' to-morrow at suo-fise thou 
wih in ail probability, he worms^ meat 5 
for, harkee, I am one. who can read the 
stars ; thy destiny is known to mo $, to- 
morrow is a black day for tbee ; yet 
thofu may?st escape it, but the chances 
are against thy coming off harmless. 
Ingrate loo, was it for this I saved thy 
iife.ini'other day> rnifie." . 

A long pause ensued, Albrecht leant oil 
his pieee and mus^ for several moments. 

'* C^e," said his companion, impa- 
tiently, *' have vou resolved? The 
night is- cfiSd, and I am getting chilly; 
'here^ltahe another schnapps." 
. The soldier drained the preferred flask, 
hnt was^tiW irresolute-n4^e Wkf^^^pund 
him, all was dark and .flreary, and qp 
light appeared in sight save a pale glirt- 
mer from some sick chamber. The 
moon was hidden^, not a star was to be 



seen, and the wldd blew in 'Strang g^nfi, 
wiiioh made the lighted matches of Al- 
brecht, and his companion "^m briskly. . 

** Come, come, Albrecht Krentzer," 
said Hans, '' our matches are burning 
away, the night advances, and we may 
not procure a wafer." 

" Well, as thou wilt," replied AI- 
brccht, ^' but how may we obtain the 
thing you speak of— and when obti^ed, 
how shall I find the heart to lift my hack- 
butt against our Lord*s body ?" 

*' Pshaw I cease this chiloUsh -nonsense 
comrade; 'tis folly, believe me ; I am 
one who would stand thy friend, ar, Ay 
real friend, in time of need. Come, 
shake o^this mummery, and follow ->me; 
or, if 'thoii wilt, return to the inn and 
rise to-morrow, a fair mark for your 
adversary, who will, perhaps, be con- 
tented if he wings you, and spoils your 
soldiership for ever. Would it not be 
a glorious thing to have the whole place 
point thee out as the hackbufteer, the bold 
soldier, who, was spoiled by the hand of 
a loggerhead peasant ? " 

** By heaven, I cannot bear it \^ ex- 
claimed Albrecht, '* lead on, comrade.^ 

'^ Spoken like a true aon of Mars," 
cried Hans Horst, grasping the hand of 
Albrecht, " follow me." 



on the other side'of '^^ ine^^wt'^Ast^^ 
or we naay experience interruption." 

Setting forwtird "ag^ii, ' they /^topped 
not tHi thl^y had t«iu^h<*l'fbe^ middle of 
4he wood, when Hans made a stand. 
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" Now, Albrccht," said he, « fii ytrtii 
nose ag«ii)9t yond^c oak, and charge your 
iackbult." 

Albrecht did so, and as his raterod, 
or '* scouringe sticke," as it wasthen cal- 
led, rnng in the barrel, Hans contem- 
plated him with a look of savage exulta- 
tion. 

'' Ram hcMne,** said he, *^ ram home! 
. yott will never charge for a bolder' shot T' 

Albrecht returned his ramrod, and afler 
priming his piece, prepared his match. 
At this moment voices were heard. 
. " Quick,'* said Hans, '* up with your 
target, and the thing will be done in an 
instant : you can fasten the wafer against 
the tree with your dagger.'' 

Albert thrust his dagger through the 
hot^ and stuck it against a huge oak, 
then retreating a few paces, he placed his 
rest in the ground, and laid his hkckbutt 
upon it. 

'* Why dost thou hesitate, comrade V^ 
said ^Horst, perceiving him irresolute, 
*' dost thow fear the shot ? — draw your 
trigger and fire." 

^',1 cannot,'* replied Albrecht, in a 
faulteriug tone, '^ the host appears to 



move — a cloud floats before mine eyes, 
the fiend himself seems to look at me from 
Oh! Hans Horst, I cannot 



the tree, 
shoot." 

'* Ah! ah! ah! ah!" laughed Hans, 
*' foql ! pitiful minion ! I renounce thee 
aa ay friend; to-morrow the peasant 
Wi]helm*s hand will remove thee from 
my ^ht, thou chicken hearted hind !" 

*' But," said Albrecht, attempting (o 
speak. 

' " Answer me not," said his compa- 
Jiion, '♦ I will not fisten to thee, ihou 
heartless slave. Can this act endanger 
^y spul ? If so, what think ye is pre- 
pHred for those, (and they are thousands) 
who brieve not iu the monkish mystery ? 
The man whose eyes are open laughs at 
gueh mummery !" 

, Tfiutth^ words tliou wouldsthave me 
repeat, I cannot utter them." 

" Pshaw I pitiful fool !" cried Hans, 
'^I took thee for a man of sense and 
courage ; away^ I know thee now !" 
, '* Nay, nay, reproach me not, I'll fire 
at once," — and he levelled his hackbutt 
at the host. Voices were again heard, 
.aad a . rUBthng among the leaves and 
brushwood at a little distance. 

" Quick, quick," said Hans, " 'jSatii it 
ferra mentre e eaklo,^ as the Italian had 
H,— fire!** 

At that,..^on^ent, Albrec^i^s finger 
t«r«Baed the tagger , .... . • 

We htuve before mentioned thai Albrecht 
and his cpnipanion v(^s^ t;ackf(|; Jbj; two . 



persons. n 

and the i, 

whofeai p 

persuadi n 

some ' SI le 

inii and ^ 

they 4p h 

panion, i- 

lirictly, i- 

en^er of rr 

the pl( It 

foilowe< h 

great cj y 

perceive y 

firmed their worst fears, for Ruprecj^t, 
who was an old soldier, guessed the 
reason of the sacriligeous robbery. 

" By heaven,** exclaimed he, " Hofst 
wBl work his ruin, I foretold, that he 
would be the death of one of our troop 
before long. The villain loo, to seek to 
destroy our comrade's soul ; forward, 
Serjeant, and let us warn the mad boy 
of nis danger." 

*' With all my heart,** said the Ser- 
jeant. 

''Hark! L hear their footsteps^ to the 
right, forward.'* 

They both ran with all speed id the 
same direction as Albrecht and Hor^t iiad 
fled, and perceived through tlie gloom 
that they were crossing the meadow. 

'' They are making for yon wood," 
said Ruprecht, " hasten, or it may be 
too late.*' 

Quickening their pace, they reached 
the wood, and as they entered it, Aey 
distinctly heard the rustling of the bran- 
ches in the direction which Hans and 
his companion had taken, when on a 
sudden the sound ceased, and they had 
now nothmg to guide 'them. They ad- 
vanced cautiously^ when the voices of 
two persons were heaid apparently in 
altercation. 

** That is the voice of Hans," sud the 
Seijeant, " I know his wild lauch toor-" 

At this moment a briglit flash illuinined 
the forest, and the report of a hackbutt 
rung through its deepest recesses ; -it. was 
followed by a number of reports in quick 
succession, and then a loud peal- of wild 
and- unearthly laughter was borne on the 
night wind^ and caught up by a thousand 
edhfo^. 

"'Heaven Shield us!** ejaculated the 
serjeabt---" it is too late. What horrid 
laugh was that !" 

" Hark!" said Rupredit— *' 'tis the 
fiend exulting over his victim, Do'it ihou 
liol hear That faiWI cry o# disness—that 
sound of strnegling? It has ceased^ 
back I bacli ! If ye would not lo<* upon 
thi fiend hbnself!" 
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wildtale spread through the TUlage, which 
tohtinued m a sute of alarm until the 
toorning^ when at sun-rise several of the 
troop procfeeied to the forest^ in the hopo 
of dBcoverfng something^ which miffht tell 
them, thfe fete of their i^ comrade. Afte* 
• short search, they discovered the body 

2; .*.?^iJ^'^ ^^ *® *^^^ o^ th*^' troop, 
but the features were too horribly muU- 
IWM taenabie them to discern any traces 
of humanity ffis hackbutt *adf W /d 
Pf^cesf and everv charge on ku ^<m- 

f "<t » » ?ee.at abont twelre pOes fh>m 
the body, but the host was nb where to 
be seen. The mutilated corse was all that 
rmMned of the daring and ill-fated AU 
bfecht. Hans, the shrewd, subfle, btjfly 
Hans, WAS never ^seen again ! 

J.X. A H, 



Then round iheffUs and oW the turf It qulr'd.' 

All felt M borne into another World* 

80. t««ei tke eac!tt«tliig lovM^^a aotw 

around their glad ean curled 1 

I^^ar}^ ^/MghtfuJ echoed tlirdugh the air. 
iwS* ^^ '^^ «*^«t t<»^ 



„ MUSIC. 
CFor the Olio, J 

^J?5* 'Hndlfig* of aH8ldn«8 msBe j 
Duped often by mad Fancy's Wandering (late t 
0?hnS?2iTJ**!!,^.° this world's low^h^J 

And drop love-tokens to the tfaouiditi that mitAt 

Wonjrrlng If where Itrod was earth or heaven. 
St.r.^«j;; wgion frwh to mortak glvVnT-' 
One ittinmer'i ere I lay, and watch'd tin fltofat 
Imagination wUdly took towards the f^SSfSf 

»gireS*y^^*^^r*^^ 



IHavpalr} 

wJiT' «***f\ '*^'«» *• **»« numbers caiae 
3K* * ^.?i"8 balsams to the menm frame , 
Grief fell her sorrows soften Into peace. * 

Hni*hii\«'***'**^ »*/«■ ^''f meSi'ry^iasoi 
Hopo **«^^«^««»fc •B4€anght4]ie ^Ks^vd^ 

And reached the h^m la one enraptured 
Douna) 

I bean 

swell. 



£te felt his maHce kindly charmed away i 
d Anger saikd,aud bade hiefmwas go play; 
aawBgo beard "marcyP whi*»or'd in^ 

swell. 
And from his hand the polsonM weapobretl; 
Lust found his rage evaporate in air, ' 

And Cruelty ehed tears of pity tiitte I 
Whtte Pity feit a heavenly influeoceby. 
And from ber bosom came her kindliest sigh s 
Young Love ckhie softly on the tender Uy. 
And found Into the soul a ready v^vy,^ ■• 
AioA aU, madehappy, saag hisloyoua sway i 

And now the nymph had ceased to bless man- 
kind. 
And floated upwards on Ckemortriiig wtaid t 
wtion, lo ! man's mimiory began to shape 
AU sorts of thtaffa, to try lik« notes iomi^ 
To taose she blew s— and soon a num'rous 

crowd 
glewlhelr mock laekxly botlilong asd toud i 
But some, not happy In the tuneftd 4»t, 
aadform'd their inetrumeAta tooahviUAOd 

sbarp,^ 
Others had made Qrem utter Aottn So wide 
As Arown'd In dsimour all the eouadfbaetde i 
And, as tlie noisy discord jan:'d*long. 
Rage Tan with Fury round the maddenHt 

throng; 
TTre clanging cymbSls , and the cUK«U>nlOutf, 

SSi*?!?^****^^'^ **** flenA^VBnisrowd, 
wnua the deep drum its dtatii4M>t0 nh ir iftm 

Smothering' In blood-toned notee'ihe ttAserles 
of war 1 

While battle-tmmiiets eeboed of«^the pkta. 
And bellowing cannons shook tfaerollingmaiai 
Peace fled the horrors of the raging fight. 
And happier minstrels Joitt»d her distant flight: 
The tender viol, the Soft-bneathlngfluto, 
Hw sweet toned hautboy, andlheAvw^loiii 

lut4» 
filgh'd their delicious music to the air. 
And brougtt the nymph to wait allrtter 

there ! 
i^iTSf' ^ *heiMtt.stoc#4>leii(nw^vt^ 

Like the first SUn.heAm An iha tnni4>ir» .ZLm 



Like the first sun-beam on t&WrbTmr wave, 
t?* ^^fi?^ happier bOurs and hopes to be: 



TicB fled the soft aeraphlelay bpws^ 
And lovely Virtue tookiier vMsnt place t 
Haaaen look'd on smiling, and & jimph 

came down, -3^ , ^ *- 

And stsmpM the tosofe! InstroiOeats ber own. 
9. JAHVAN. 
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WALTER CIWM8«^A«D 'PHBrn 

CRIERS. 

(For the OlioO 

OHH genferation passeth aw^ay and ano- 
ther risethin its rteadl Pacw, plapes, 
cidliMS, pursuits change. The smi^ 
and ^a^Wi ef GUtspui Street, and Bue- 
Srsbury^e doings alb Artillery Place, 
and the Annoury— the pithy sayings in 
Archers' CJourt and theBuiis, ajeconsen^ 
tmeously passed away, «ad. "Jj^^fh® 
bafieiew'^ftbric of a vision, leave iK)t a 
wreck for rack) behind " " s^y^^l^^^^' 
cepf^ & " tender, hard-sjup/* the old, 
facc-painted hulk, that lies on the jrater 
ViTtlSTower, tn'deftance of the ttdl bully 
which stands as a monument of mercy to 
the inhabitonts of Momimeot Yard. 

Iffftassisnotsnfltered to grow In the 
Royil Exchange, and grassjoppew are 
no more heard chirping to the sound of 
Bow-Bells-we are at least '*^«^^^ 
other sounds, and treated and sduted 
every morning with eatable grass which 
the common herds care little for,--w/i/jr- 
^e»e*, fresh and green, ^ * two bunches 
a ^nny r Th^ stomachic, broad. 



tolnipw»eth^«6natelon, tMr eelttng, 
anatfaef -"'"' *^* 



r green-grocer^'. 

THE DELUGE, 

DIU KNORAVIVO OF TUB SAME SViJ«C?- 



a penny v *uww »vv».^-~> -— — 
leaVed vegetables are in such requisition, 
that bedsare raised of them, m successive 
sHppKes in all seasons. There is a gusto- 
3rage for them with the ckizens who 
can mSnch them with their rolls and muf- 
fins without Ihe fear of gulping spawn, 
and the dread of hereafter being troubled, 
like many civic aldermen, with wolves in 
their huLnchesU. But this patent^ike 
oonvenkmea has defraachised ^^f^^^ 
the old-fashioned countryman, waA we 
tJral thin old woman, with H^t bunches 
in thtiir baskets, ^d their natural, bird- 
Sie cries, out of the pale of intellect and 
office. Like the cresses, a new race of 
reporters hath sprung up, ui the h^" 
gfown persons of giris who «" nmttief 
Bdvoer civil, but who are seedhags « 
the beds of h^mamty ; for H is a rate «». 
oamsunee to see one of these creaAij^ 
without the balance of coinfort,--».oaDy, 
hanging toy a thread of tifei«h«rarfl^ 
The "Cress Purveyor General, tfta* 
wiftes poems in behalf of bis vegetat^g 
beds, Aould organise the female corps by 
an eirly drill, an4 set them off m decent 
apparel and with comely coimteiiauees-- 
thewVriesshouldbeleftto tiieir hard-fated 
infants, and they should smg aground 
" of old PurceU's or Fenton's Gavot. Leav- 
incr 'humour out <rf the questoon, as Mr. 
U^in is about filf ring the metropolitan 
water, and Mr. W^Uaras endeavourmg 
to sub-Uma^e oi«f ways and bye-ways, 
since mutations a*0 everv where viaWe* 
someihiBg teatty might be done efffee^- 
^y to serve the venders of cresses, both 



(For the OlioO 

In doaaieas grandeur rose the «^tern ran 
0%r the vouSg world, fresl* from ItsMaker'a 

And through tte vaqlt of l<f»ven toojs )M vay» 

AS tSttwhlSxhiid preceded It. I^"Jj;'><>P<^' 
Already In the south Ithere comes a cloud 
Big S^i the faUlngfalu,-.It -preadao cr aU. 
ThrowluK lU sickly mantle o'er the sun. 
sSu darker^^ gloom-and then pne 

One largt^Tot drop, ffOlf on &e gua-parched 

And now la p'ourlog torrenU faUa the rala i 
The thunder roUa along In sullen roar : 
In forms fantastic darts the lurid glare 
Of Sefork'd lightning. NlghtfaU come^ ai«l 

aUU 
The waters faU In thicker, heav^tmassea J 

TmSeTarth (like a gorged leech) refuaea to 

More of SJ%Uiy torrent t With a horrid roar 
ThTmlghty oceaLi, wWchJiad Wtherto 
Been pint within tie toowds of the earth, 
SSh'Spward wUh an owwkelmliW fjrce. 
ThTchSnnela which had hitherto conllned 
The mlghtr»eaa, are swi^pt beyond their 

The rain Scwi Heaven's wlndow»jtha water 
F^ Uie deep chauneU of the rolUng aea-- 
The iSdsprlngs ftowUg upward from the 

AU mining lu one va»t, one fierce design, 
Q(^vi;r the varied ground 1 



The InhablUnta, 
(•Wiey who had mocked at Ni>ab. an* #ko had 

AtaU huS^lflgs and his pwphecles) now 

tremole, .. . 

And with a dread of the hnp^^Jg danger, 
Seek the high pUcee, and the lof tteat hlUa j 
i^ graduaUf stia the lyaterf rlse« 
And BitiU pursvie them, 

Mark yo« wretclU^ groop, 
Who M the loav mountain aw aaceiidli»&; 

9hri.kI.fSSd dinging to Ui. rffclghUd »»• 

Pursues theoi, and now wets weir mauow* 

wiSrft3hlecr.F*««»«l»'*"*'*'?^'*** i 
Jf^* „*7r:^,- f I iriweot awar for ever I 

Tl 

la 

Fi 
B 



T 

But, lo I appears, 
Solllug o'er tops of roountulna and of hxlU 
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(In totemo grmdenr, 'mid the deifening roar 
Of waves, 



rrmdenr, 'mid the deifenioff roar lurking about some corner j)f the ,«pait, , 

and wipdt, and humfn b^na* mentcr f^fJJ ^' f "''^ '^ .'^'ForiTya B3mBJ 






Koah'a waU 'I)u'UI.4kI(# Mad nctt' tb* Mftt^ 

(Where stand fKa father t^rUh h}s childrcA. th< 
•IIU,) 

WiSSnmabreast. dla eyea witbagonlviaf 
Siipeclal^n nowafe klodled— he siioata, 
AadrTtgoMotly «tilTe« to make his cries 
Hff^ft^ hy iMie Inkiatee of therolllag ark i 
Bint vain are all his efforts-*or nnheard. 
Of worse^unbeeded, are hisravlngagNMsedl 
The ark sweeps by in suUen nu^esty, 
A«ff woxrii'gena far from his sight or voice* 
Ofi^ Qoa I -to see the siiddea change which 

CQwea 
N^d'er his pallid face— the change from hope 
T0bUeU and horrible despair— bis face 
NxMtr vwgB fi horrid eloud— it is too much 
To bear'»-hls tottering reason Is oveitumed, 
Aad frenzy seizing him, with sodden ajfring 
Hfei graspn his frighted children, and no longer 
Waltifig for the approaching tide, he leaps 
Headlong with them Into the bonid deep. 

B.r. 
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paAmAf U> every body ; and^ to use thd 
wpressum of his lustoriaos^ when he was 
in company^ he was nerer the first to 
rise. 

His domestio establishment was simple, 
aiodest; in shorty like that of a private 
indiFldual. Dates and water were the 
food most frequently used ; and iomt- 
times two months would elapse without 
the lighting of a a fire. Mahomet darned 
.his own stockings^ mended his owndotheAj 
9wept his own room^ and wuted on him- 
self. 

He constantly mamtained forty persons 
at his^ own expense. Whatever they 
asked, he never refused; so that. more 
than once it happened to him to be in want 
of the necessaries of life. Gody**-again to 
9se the words of his historian8,*-^offered 
him the keys of all the treasures of the 
earth ;. but he dechned them. 

The feeling which Mahomet was, the 
least able to control, especially towards 
the latter part of his life, was the love of 
women. That taste, and a liking for 
perfumes, were, after ambition, his two 
ruliiig piBsions. ** Two things," he him- 
sdf said, " attract and excite me-^women 
and per^uiles : these two things recreate 
me, and irender me more deposed to 
prayer." 

Mahomet married about a dozen women, 
not reckomog slaves. At his death he 
left nine of them. This was an evident 
vi(^tttion of the precept which he had 
himself estabiidied, and which fixed tlie 
number of wives at four. But in his cha- 
rade of a prophet he pretended to be ex- 
empted from the common law. He af- 
fected to say, that all the prophets who 
had preceded him had acted in the same 
manner. The truth is, that ^?i^ther we 
regard his own life, or certain passages in 
the Alcoran, it is manifest that he placed 
Koverdgn hapfnaess in sensual pleasures. 

Mahomet was very zealous for his 
friends. He bved to serve them with the 
same ardour with which they served him ; 
which was in his eyes ,the surest method 
of attaching them to his cause. But m 
proportion as he was disposed to serye his 
friends, was he implacable towards his 
enemies. If any one interposed an obsta- 
cle to his designs, he gave himself up to 
excessive resentment; ike, poison,-— ho 
stadc at nothing. lB4his respect he shar- 
ed the vindictive feeJings of his country- 
men; and he did^notb^in to manifest any 
greatness of soul, until the firm establish- 
m^it ofhis power had placed him above 
these horrible atrocities. 

3iUhomet treated religion as a polittcal 
means of arriving at his ends. On every 
iMcask>n he made heaven speak. Thus, 



by the-antetaDoei^ the 4liootBti «lMie> 
we may form a notioa of the meet impar- 
tant epochs of his Ufe. He never fs^ed 
to givejlo all his proceedings » religions 
character. The Musulmans^ in or<wr to 
eipiess the extreme attention of Mahomet 
to every thing which related to the Dmty, 
say, that even when he looked down oa 
the earth, his relections were on beonai. 
By such devices he inspired an entbs- 
siavn among his compamons, of ^r^nekil 
U difficult to find a seeond UM^aoii. When 
he cleansed himself, his disoipMs took 4he 
water which had washed away hi» liith, 
and respectfully drank' it | when he ex- 
peetoiated, they swallowed his saliva; 
when he cut his hair, they eiijgerly col- 
lected the fragments. In speaking of this 
subject, an idolater of Mecca, wiio had 
witnessed the splendour of the Caosaxs of 
Constantinople, and that of the Cosroes of 
Persia, decutred that no king had ever 
been ^o respected, that no prince ha4 ever 
enioyed such an empire, as Mahomet. 
' *^ Lit. Oag, 



AN kocormt OF the tjnivbrsitv op 

I.ttTOICN. 

This instStmion took its rise firom diat 
glorious period of its history, the ever me- 
iDorable ^ege it sustained when Holland 
was about to ^ake off the Spanish yoke : 
an event -upon which its innaMtants stiH 
dwell with pleasure, and in r^ating the 
particulars of which, I have several tiines 
seen the glow of a generous enthusiasm 
iilmninate the most inanimate countenance. 
The people were reduced to ^at the leaves 
of trees, as w^U as horses, dogs, leafiier, 
and every other animal substance within 
ihdr reacn, a pestilence carried ofi" more 
than half the inhabitants; and in tbte 
dreadful extremity, the besleg^ers calMijg 
on the town to surrender, the latter ap- 
peared oa the wails, and declared they 
would each of them first cat off his left 
arm for provision, and figtit with his right. 
The governor wrote to ^c^ Prince of 
Orange, that, without help irom him, or 
from heaven, they cotm not resist two 
days longer. 

At this crisis, the wind pfovidentiaUy 
changed, and blew in such a directibn, 
that the Spanish anriy, fisaring a iood, 
made a precipitate retreat.«S|[ People ^- 
mediately floAed into fiietowit oK^in^ty 
side, and saved some huhdi^ of ikaSih' 
ed wretches, who, in the clitilrches, "W&e 
returning thanks to heaven for^eir itefi- 
verance.— Here anew distrfesd occnrred'r 
many of the pooi' cieatures, too eageif'in 
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^^tf^ tbelr etAiiB^ ^P^^» fell 
tkomn drad on the spot, so thatlhd^iagis- 
trates were dbKg[ed, for some time, to re- 
gvlKI* the quantttf of food for eaoh per* 
6on« 

The day after this signal deliverance, 
the Prittce of Orange went to Lejrden^ to 
exprass.hiB admiratioii of the inliabitants* 
behsTiottf. What an interview mmt that 
hwm heen 1 He gave them their option, 
whUher to befbr a time exempt from cer- 
tain taxes, orio have an Univeintv ibtmd* 
ed in their town. They wisely chose tiie 
latter, and have ever since derived much 
proiit ftom it.a—Soch was the ori?in of 
L^den, N.N. 

SIR THOMAS MORB'S APOTBEGMS. 

The lettmed Sir Thomas More, who 
9tiQC6eded Cardinal Wolaegr MLoid High 
Chaneellor oi England, was so dear m 
Ihe performanee of the duties *' of his 
great office," that when his sons com* 
plained *how Kttle they oonld gain tmder 
his administfatioa of the law, he replied, 
'^I vilick) justice to all, and thereby 
leave you a blessing.** Ba was so scru- 
pulously conscientious, that no sut^pcsna 
was granted but what he saw. and no 
ovder but what he perused. Nor could 
the King or Queen corrupt him, or the 
whole Church in convocation fasten aov 
charge upon him that might stain h!s 
iotegriUr« He uttered mgfai apothegms, 
viz :^st The world is undone by look- 
iiig on things at a distance. i£[id. To 
aim at honour on earth, islo set a coat 
of arms over a prison gate. 3rd. Ue that 
is covetous when he is old, is like a 
thief that steals when he is going to the 
gallows. 4Ui. The greatest punishment 
m this world, were to have our own de- 
sires. 5tfa. We go to hell with more 
pains than we m^ht go to heaven with, 
bth. The more we &ive of anv Uiing 
but riches, the belter we are. 7uu Who 
-would not aend his alms to heaven I who 
would not send his estate whither he is to 
be banbhed himself? 8th, When any 
one was calumnious in his presence, he 
he would say, '* let any man thinic as he 
pleaseth, I ike this room well.'* He 
wished to behold three things established 
in Christeadom— Ist, A universal peace. 
9ndly» A uoifoim ^ystem of relijgion ; and, 
3rdl^, A reformation rather of lijes than 
leligioo. This great, learned, and vir- 
tuous man was beheaded in 15S5,Muring 
the reign of Henry VIII, for refusing to 
take the oath of supremacy and sucoes- 
sioB ; which his enemies connected with 
some other charges a^^ainst the ambition 
of his cruel master, which were construed 
as high treason. 



ORIOIir or TRB NAMB OP BBOtlNI. 

The historical description by J. M. 
Leighton, to the view of £rsldne House, 
one of the illustrations comprised in the 
5th part of the " Picturesque Views on 
the River Clyde," gives the following 
as said to be 'the tradition with respect 
to the origin of the name of firsfchie. In 
there^ of Malcolm the Second, a Scot, 
who kUled with his own Enrique, a Danish 
general at the battle of Murthill, cut off 
his head, and with it and the bloody 
dagger presented himself to the King. 
EdiibitUig the trophies of his fbat, ho 
said, in Celtic, " Ens Skyne/' alludmg 
to the head mid dagger; adding, intlius 
same language, ''I intend to perform 
still ereSer actions than I have yet 
done.** The King, in memory of the 
action, bestowed upon him the name of 
Er&kine, and assigned, for his armorial 
bearing, a band holdings a dagser, with 
the motto, ' I pense plus,* which is still 
the crest and motto of the family. 

TflV AtrrBORBSS OP CCBIBBS AND TBB 
LEO OP MUTTON. 

* When (he authoress of Ccslebs visited 
Bath, in my bovhood, she dealt out her 
charities with christian benevolence, and 
disregarded the ostentatious display which 
is too much in vogue with many who let 
the right hand know what is done by the 
left. The following authentic anecdote, 
however singular, is an interesting illus^ 
tration of her excellent character. A poor 
woman who had just lain in, receiving her 
charity, she bought a leg of mutton, and, 
for temporary convenience, wrapped it in 
a cloth and put it in her muff. While 
hastening to her visit, she slipped off the 
pavement in Queen Square, and let the 
meat fall out of her muff— on which a 
man passing by, cried out, '' Ah ! my 
good lady, you have dropped your left 
leg 1*' The lady in question, not in the 
least disconcerted, put the joint again into 
the furry recess, remarking, " my witty 
man, you will not reprove me when you 
find it at home for your ^wtfe."— Jt was 
the woman's husband. P. 



SEALS ANd"sIGNETS. 

Thb use of these artic^ is vefer^le in 
the east to a remote mitiquity. The 
Musulmans trace it up to A<£un himself ; 
it is plain from the Bible that thev were 
employed in Egypt in the 'time of Joseph. 
It is at present universal throughout the 
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poison under the collet of their rmgs, to 
useupoii ocecLsion. Hannibftiy^tteotlted 
hy the hnplaeable >hiired of the Reraani^ 
thus tmsed h\» own death. The Matul- 
mstDS, notwithstanding their well known 
religiouB scruples^ have nbre -than once 
had recourse to this expedient. We read 
in oriental history, that the chief of iht 
; ilinstrions house of the Barmecides, under 
I the first caliphs of Bagdad, alwaysoanacd 
I about poison in his signet. T[wo een*" 
[ turies later, a Musulman pnnoe <fmi !the 
I frontiers of India poisoned himself in ikd 
same manner. .1 - 

In the last place, signets .were 'used in 
divination, and to obtun all the wonderful 
I effects which were accustomed to be ad- 
[ tributed to the occult sciences. 
[ The first Roman 'emperors had a sort 
: of superstitious reirerence for the signet of 
I Augustus, and preserved it moat carefully. 
' It being lost by Galba, the circumstaiwe 
t was regarded as in the highest degme 
\ ominous. It wastbe^same with the signet 
I of Mahomet: the caliph Osman* having 
I let it fall into -a ifitB,^ the consternation 
[ was universal ; the year in which this 
I event happened was osHed '* the year of 
i the loss of the ring ;** and subsequently it 
waadiscoveeed to be a presage of the 
• disasters which soon ^fter befel Islapiism. 
) The emperor Adrian had a ring ' upon 
) ^bichhia.motitawae.engr^Yed, Ai^bwith 
\ . wliich be cennected his existei^ce > <>4^iQg 
I loistit a few day« prioi to bis ^ease^;he 
I diQuht^d n»l the approach of his end*. . A 
i woikM fa«t is related of Sultan piijan, 
cou^coir of Egypt% Every one ba^ r^d 
\ with interest the history of Polycrates, 
I . trbe tyxant of Somos, who placed mi .faap-^ 
r pinesa upon the possession, of a<nw£^- 
} > ficeot stone which be wore upon bi&finger, 
) and who, apprehensive that the jes^ua 
I deities .might at length oblige him to un- 
} . dsrgio a cruel expiation for this excess ^ of 
» ^joyment, threw it into the sea, « I|t is 
•^ well known, that after some, days ^e 
r etone wjis recovered by meant of a4sb, 
r and that the tyrant^s apprehensions -^ere 
J shortly afte"*' 
L ; Somethii 
. g^reat Haro 
r having rec< 
I. ther, a me 
I brplber, w 
I threw it intc 
i HaKonn*a b 
I ruby to the 
t natte than F 

If tinwsd to inureiup, ' • . t j;.aig 

., ' Anient. auth(»fe$ ha¥6 >e]6<^ «VH(ff^ of 
L tbering.Q^SrtngGl^gefi;^^^)?^ 
L: twm «eei)WitboMtlbqwg^H!ffnnff/&[|^«"> 
I, pfttioMcftttrihuted^thft fliiii^;5^^e4fi;ihe 
L . jcal of Solomon. 
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however, was so unwttliiig to leave his 
master, Uiat six of the strongest yeomen 
could scarcely conduct him to the King. 
The Cardinal remained some weeks at 
Edier, and dismissed bis servants; but 
Cromw^, his chief steward, refused to 
leave him, and went to London to watch 
the proceedings of his enemies, in which 
be was indefatigable. While at Esher he 
leceived favourable messages from the 
King, together with another ring. A 
InU for h&h treason, brought into Pariia- 
ment a short time after, was defeated 
by the management of Cromwell, as 
was also anoSier for high crimes and 
misdemeaBours. The Duke of Norfolk 
came to the Caniinal at Esher with fresh 
assivanoes of the King's favour, but the 
same day Judge Shelly was sent to de» 
maod toe surrender o( York House to 
tbeKii^. 

** The Cardinal alleged that it bebnged 
to his see ; but at Ian complied, and ob- 
tain^ Ihe King's lea~e to remove to 
Bichraond for the benefit o; the «lr ^ but 
this was much oppoaed by the Didce o# 
Norfolk and otiierB, who wanted to have 
him gemoiFed to York* He, however, 
w<eBl to Richmond^ and delayed his jour- 
ney 4o Yark as long as he could. While 
at Biohmond he removed from the Lodge 
lo the IMonaitery of dw Oartbusiaiis at 
Sbene, the Church of which he risited 
eirery momiDg, and in the afternoon con- 
ieried with some monk most remaiikable 
lor his piety. He put on a hair shirt, 
and confofoied to ihe striolost ^les of a 
penitential life. His subsemient lemoval 
to York, his arrest and deatk at Leicester 
Abbey, are well kaown to the readers of 
Sngjiish l£story» and fumiflli a sftriking 
■lemenil ^ the iastability of baman 
gjrandeur. 

'' On ^ death of Wolsey iheestate de- 
volved to the Grown, and was afterwards 
possessed by the lanMlies of the Drakes 
and lAttons; the latter of whom sold ^ 
house to Peter de ia Porte, one of the 
South Sea Directors. On the breaking 
of that bubble and the seienre of bis es- 
tates) it was sold l^ the trustees to Den- 
nis Bond, Esq. In 1729« the Hon. Hemy 
Pelham» GhanceUot of the Exchequer 
and brother to the Duke of Newcastle^ 
purchased ^ <3ate House of Mr# Bond, 
(the other parts of the edifice having 
been previously demolished), and .made 
additions to it in the original stjrle. Thorn* 
son in his Seasons, «peaks of it thus :— 

Where, In the sweetest solttufle, embraced 
Bythe Soft windings of the.iUent Mole, 
From courts md senates Pelhim finds jcepote. 

In takiI^r leave of this admirable work, 
we earnestly reoonunead it to the atten- 
tion of our readem as deserving of their 
patronage, and we sinoerely hope that 



the iik^aCSgable artiit will meet whh 
that encouragement which his talents eir^ 
title him to. m 

DISSOLUTION OP MONASTERIES- 

The monasteries in the time of Henry 
VIIL, had a prodigious number of very 
valuable manuscripts. It was said, that, 
there were more in England than in wj 
other country in (he world of equal aizfi. 
When the abbies were sold by Henry 
Vm., the purchasers of them destroyed 
and wasted them all. Many of iihe old 
MS. bibles were cut in pieces to cover 
pamphlets. The following is the lamen- 
tation and complaint of John Ball to Kki^ 
Edward VI., a. d. 1549. 

" A number of (hose persons wbo 
bought the monasteries, reserved of (he 
library thereof, some to serve (heir jakes ; 
9ome to scour their candlesticks ; and 
some to rub (heir boots ; «pme I2ier sold 
to (he grocers and soao-sellers ; and some 
they sent over sea to the bookbinders, not 
in small numbers, but at times whole 
ships' full. Even the universities of 
this realm were not all clear in this detes- 
table fact. I know a merchant-man, (hat 
bought the contents of the two librarie9 
for forty shillings price. The stuff thereof 
he haA occupied, instead of grey paper, 
by the space of more than these ten years ; 
and yet he hath store enough for as many 
jnears to come. Our posterity may weu 
curse (his wicked fact of our age, this un- 
reasonable spoil of Edgland*^ most noble 
antiquities.'* 

The fine collection of manuscripts be- 
longing to the cathedral church of Dur- 
ban*, ^as saved by being concealed 
Wi^in one of the piHare of ihe church. 

Dr. Dee presented a suj)plication«'^(he 
eriginal of which is now in the Cotton 
Library, to Queen Mary, in (he year 1556, 
for the recovery and preservation of an- 
cient writers and monuments ; but there 
was no attention given to it. However^ 
we learn from it, that Tully's work, De 
Reptiblica, was once extant in (his king- 
dom, and perished at Canterbury. Car- 
dinal Pole toW Roger Ascham, that he 
bad been informed that Uiis work of CS- 
cero^ was in Poland, and ^atbe liadsetft 
a man on purpose thither at the .expens^ 
of a thousand golden crowns, about £900^ ,^ 
sterlhng, in search of it, but to no pui^- . 

MODS OP raBa8BV4K9 id£i. 
A chemist at Geneva^ .states, (hat he 
has discovered an easy modc^. ofj ^tf&am I 
ving for six years, or nrobably for a ion-iiji i 
ger period, eggs, perfectly freshj and^i . 
to eat ; and a confectioner in the same 
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pkboe has this year eoipkyed in his busi- 
ness a ton of eg^, which had been so 
preserved. All that is necessary^ is to 
put fresh eggs into a bocal (a lar?e round 
bottle with a short neck) and fill it up 
with lime water. The way to make the 
lime water is as follows :— Throw into 
a tcssel containing between twenty and 
thirty pints of water, five or six pounds 
of qoick llme^ shake it well several timesi 
then let the lime precimiate itself, and 
pour off the water, which is perfectly 
limpid, aUhough it has dissolved a por- 
tion of the lime. This is the water to be 
used. To make sure of its being satur- 
ated with the lime, after filling the bocal 
containing the eggs, until the water fa 
about three inches above them, dust in 
a small quantity ot quick lime, and close 
the botlie. Ut. Q. 

€u0Um0 ot fTapr(ott0 



KlSSllfO BAKDS. 

l*he kLssing of hands is of great anti- 
quity, and seems to have be^ equally 
employed in relimon and in social life. 
It was thus that the sua and moon were 
worshipped from the remotest ages. Job 
alludes to this custom when he says, 
^* If I have looked upon the sun when 
he was shining forth, or at the moon ad- 
vanping brijght,^and my heart have been 
secretly enticed, and my hand have km^ 
td ftny month, this also were an ini- 
quity, (&c." And Lncian relates of De- 
mosthenes, that having fallen ^ into the 
hands of Antipater, and obtained per- 
mission to enter a temple in the neigh- 
bourhood, he carried his hand to his 
mouth on entering, which his guards 
look for an act of rdigion, but, when too 
late, found that he ha^ swallowed poison. 
In society, the kissing hands has always 
been regarded as a mute form of com* 
pliment, and used in asking favours, in 
thanking &ose from whom they have 
been received, and in making veneration 
for superiors. Priam, in Homer, kissed 
the hands and embraced the knees of 
Achilles, in conjuring him to restore the 
body of Hector ; — and not to multiply 
examples, Cortez found the custom m 
Mexico, where upwards of a thousand of 
the nobility saluted him by touching the 
earth with their hands, which they carried 
afterwards to their mouths. — fVeek. Bev, 

^mfUfotimm. 

The CkiKetle of Pekin, speakmg of the 
death of the £mperor Kiaking, says, 
briefly,— /» In the city of Jeho, 26th day 



of the 7tfa moon. His Majesty set out to 
wander among the Immortals." 

CURIOUS COINCIDSNGB. 

The Bristol Mercury observes, that it 
is rather a singular coincidence, that the 
names of the last two masters of the {hos- 
pital in Ck>Ilege-street, (Bristol,) have 
been Hopper and Walker, and that the 
candidate highest on the list for the situa- 
tion^which is at present vacant, i^fiallqp ! 
All we hope is, that a Canter may never 
be elected. ^— 

THB SUBLIMB AND BEAUTIFUL. 

A poet of the north, wishing to recom- 
mend himself to the late Sib .William 
FoRBBS. (the author of the Life of Dr. 
Beattie,) wrote the following descrip- 
tion of the worthy baronet's house, at 
Colinton ;— 

Behold the boaM of Sib Willia m Fobbxs ! . 
Snrrooiided with trees all covered with corble8« 
^rom whence the Pentland bills are seen, 
Paatored wHh riiaep for ever green I 

JOANNA SOUTHCOTT. 

On a neait tablet of black marble, edged 
with white, which is affixed in the wall 
that surrounds the church-yard of the new 
Mary-le-bone Church, St- John's Wood, 
is the following inscription. With the 
exception of the star at each end of the 
word sacred, the whole isinletters.of Gold, 
they being in Silver. 

• i^ocr^ ♦ 

TO THB MBMORT OP 

JOANNA SOUTHCOTT, 

WHO LIBS INTEBBED 26 FEET 

FBONT OP THIS TABLET. 

BHB DBPARTBD THIS LIPB, 1>ECEMBBR 27, 

1814, AGED 65 TBAR8. 

While through all thy toOfuPrausdaye, 
Heaven and Earth enraptur'd gaz'a. 
While vain Sages think they know 
Secrets * THOU ALONE' canst shew, 
Time alone will tell what hour 
ThouHt appear in ^GREATER' power, 

BEHOLD the time shall come that 
these TOKENS which I have told thee 
shall come to pass, and the BRIDE shall 
APPEAR, and SHE coming forth shall 
be SEEN that now is WITHDRAWN 
from the earth. 

2d of Stdras, cbap. 7tb, verse 2ffth. 

For the Vision is yet for an appointed 
time ; but at the end it shall speak and 
NOT LIE: though it tarry WAIT for 
it, BECAUSE it will SURELY COME, 
it will not tarry. 

Habakkuk, chap. 2nd, verse drdi 
And whosoever is delivered from the 
aforesaid* evilsshallsee MY WONDERS 
2Dd of Esdras, chap. 7tb, verse 27th. 
• See her Writiogs. 
THIS TABLET WAS BBECTEO 
BT THB SINGBBB FRIENDS OP THE ABOVE, 
ANNO DOMINI, 1828. 
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PATR.lOAVS.I DIART 



Dec. U 



■ 12 



13 



SUN. SUSpfridion. 

3 6und»y in Adv. 
f.^8S. for the OAT 

25 c. iMiabi mor 

26 e ven 



Mod. 



St. GusebiuR. 
Sun.ri8. 7«> aft 8' 
— MUr^ » 



J*****- St. Ado. 
. ' U7mi ift. 9 «iinT. 

20 ia»ft. 



w^< 



ftt. Bfgf«. 



rliurs au Galian. 
High U'acer, 
Ilh.ddni irtorn 



dt SAtnlh&na. 
Hun ris. 8m aft 8 



St. PtMiIof Latlas 
ifigll Water. 
Hxn ari2 moni. 
32 2 afte?. 
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IKltjttnitietf §^XtitJe^ ^u^"f ' 'I Matceratt, and «rho waft 

^^ withal, though only a poor shoeaiaker, as 
handsome and as well grown a young man 

. THE POPE'S PROMISE, as any in the Pope'^ doranioiie. 

— — Pietro's litde domicile stood Just with- 

/ It was St.. John's Ere : tlie summer out the town, by the road sdde, and his 

tun was sinking belund the distant hills, stall fronted a long low latticed window 

while his last Mams glittered on the lofby that commanded a fine view of the adja* 

auiras mtA towers of Marcmta, one of cent country, and within the shade of 

we oldest towns in Italy, and formerly ^i^ch the youn^ follower of St. Crispin 

tbejnetroDolis of Ancidna. Tfaaoocom^ was seated, busily plying his awl. His 
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wyi» (ttm HlUei herbrng diirk, ^tMM 
she; watohedthfi pif Uuh e^ mmliteuaACft 
of her hUAlMni. At Ae* tun: imAvMf 
dtidkied imlbmhetuM^ Bcte'f |iatie»ee 




hour, heedOBlatotd) im n haily ton 
" Now, ty Hie nttt ! not another, 
wttl ImI in ilimr or dioe ^^m^jbtmrne 
it to ploMo Iho Fope!<«-H«*. '4it a brnfi'* 
iifiiil eveiuM; oad the /merty tinkliig of 
thal^iruilM bto«aUed lotth all ttyiiane- 
in^ wi8hei> and my legt^ iAidea, havo 
bMn. im nolion Int the laak two houti. 
What my yo«, niir pretty Utdo Fran* 
ceica,** m coBtiiiiied* imeonacioialy ao* 
tuning a i»yer> tone, and tla|p|mig his 
wile briskly on the aboiilder, ^ will you 
put your boy to bed, and join with me 
the merry group yonder f* 

The yoaB|t woaunahook her head, aid 
looked up into hit face with an arek 
tmile,.-^^ No, no, Pteiro ! not tttl you 
have perfiMtned the pmoMMi you made to 
the haodsoBM young frkr kit night.''*^ 
Ariano tulkoly resiuned lus work« 



be repaid ,by promises for say iai b o ur ! • 
Oh, mese monka are liberal patoont whip 
are too spiritual to atiendio any tomi^ieirtd 
waflte but their own.- To oowrenlijoeats' 
leather into shoea^ and $9iMs^i9f iMr 
acconwodotioni is at d^k^iH a twk^jw 
bringing over^ sO' mmt fEurka«|id jhevelici 
tothetruofaith^ «nd<theya«ein«fe«ioe 
to fit wilhal thas the vaiiieat dimt^ thai 
ev«r sported a smart foot mfr< aa k l o . 
They uvo on the general oodtribtttions 
of tie public, and tMO good cauo to MM 
for aotmng* that can be obtaiaed by way 
of eHortioQ. O, 'tis a dain^ hfos** he 
continued, plying his awl, in despite of 
his recent vow, with incttaaing energy, 
whilst inveighing against his pifnd^lal 
eoHployen^ a rich oommnnity <tf Prancii- 
can monks, who bekmgod to tho noble 
monasteiy, whose augi£t towinn f om w J 
the leading f eatnro in tho -beanfif nl Itmf- 
seiqie before hhn^ ^^ O, 'lit a diMrty Mfe ! 
wl^ very motto is * hainetii* 'Rtsy 
aro the hooded loofists that devour* th« 
subntanco of the Und^ «nd retehfem pa- 
tent from the Pope, heaven bless 'hiinJ- lo^ 
Kve in idleness. Would that my lather 
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had made me a member of this holy com- 
munity, instead of binding me to his own 
unprofitable trade !" 

*' If that had been the case, Pietro^ I 
should never have shared your poverty 
and your labours," said Francesca, wim 
a glance of reproachful tenderness. 

** n Diavolo !** exclaimed Pietro laugh- 
ing ; «< you would have been much better 
of' A monk* 9 miitren, let me tell yon, 
ever carries her head higher than an 
iionest man's wife*" 

" H^t hush ! Pielro, is it tight for 
a Christian man to utter such impions 
invectives against these holy monks f" 

'^ Now, by all the saints and angels 
whom they pretend to worship !'* returned 
Ariano, *' if I live and flourish, the boy 
you hold upon your knee shall be one of 
these sleek hypocrhes. Who knows what 
preferment he may arrive at? Several 
bishops have risen from no higher origin. 
Ha I what say you to that, mv little ad** 
vocate for celibacy ? Have I not well 
provided for your son ?** 

''You are very profane to-night, Pietro, 
and speak morelike a swaggering man<* 
at-arms than a poor artizan, Besi^»s, i 
am sure the hanosome young padre is no 
hypocrite. I never saw such a bright 
eye glance from beneath a monk's cowL" 

'* Hat art thou again thinking of Mm, 
Francesca ? He is a stranger in Marce<« 
rata, but I warrant him a very wolf in 
lamb's clothing," 

The colour mounted to Francesca^s 
brow, and she called out in a hasty voice 
-J^ Stint in thv fbolfeh p#ale, Pieferot 
ihiPtmt^ fmr n even now bef^r^tt^P 

^ianowlK, utterly oenfounded- tHien 
hei beheld the padre Icttningf against the 
stfl^9 and'be fen not a doubt tkat Ike 
stmnger bad h^ard the whdle of k\s m^ 
tenipehrte coiiversatioh with his wifet 
noT' wa* 4a Wl:dflg in Me eonjectafe. The 
handsome ydfuigfioatr^ whose noble de- 
pofUki^rtai^d gva^ul fignfe set bff his 
monaslie he^t, and whoee bright^ laugh- 
ter-loving dark eyes- iU aecoMed with a 
mewk'B cowl, had been for some time a 
silent speeftater of the scene. Felix Pe^^ 
retti was highly amused with the abuse 
iisaX Aiiano nad so nnceretnomonslv 
levelled against his holy order, for whicii 
he felt little respect himself, atid as a 
chMd «f fbrtUde, fMm his you^ upwards^ 
conadere^ only aa a step tdwaida fufther 
adf«aceb]Xint« 

*' How BOW, BigttOF So&fp€ita>r& / is it 
your on[jlinary ctutoAi to okis6 the* labours 
of tte day by abawrtg your betters ! Ate 
the shoesy which you^ premised should be 
completed for m Journey to hove^o, 
finished?" ' 

** No," xetumed Pifetro ; '' they yet 



want a fuH hour's work for their comple- 
tion, and I have just made a vow never 
to pursue my handicraft by csmdle-light 
to please any man. So you must e'en 
perform -the journey^ reverend padre, as 
many better and holier men have done 
before you, barefooted*" 

'* Do you make it a point of conscience, 
Ariano, to fulfil one promise by breaJdng 
another t 1 cannot conmience a long and 
fatiguing pilgrimage without the aid of 
the Apostle's horses. Oblige me in this 
instance, Pietro, and I will put up a |Mri- 
Vate mass for the repose of your evil tem- 
per> and the restoration of that goodly 
virtue in man, paUenee .'" 

** As to my temper!" returned the 
Scarpetittfd fiercely, '^ no one has any 
right to complain of that but my wife; 
and if she speaks truly, she wlM inibrtia 
you, ikther, that, when I am not fatigued 
with working over hours for m9nk» and 
friariy I am the best tempered fellow in 
Marcerata." 

The padre cast a sly glance at the 
dailt eyed Francesca, from beneath his 
coWl, and something like a provoking 
smile jsat ready to break forth into a 
hearty laugh, upon his rosy lips*—** WeU 
friend Pietro, far be it from me, sworn as 
I am to peace, to rouse the evil spirit into 
action, * Resist the devil,* «avs holy writ» 
* and he will flee from you v But a tnioe 
to.all furUier colloquy, I see you are put- 
ting the fini^ing stroke to the disputed 
aitides : tell me how much I stand in*- 
debted to you for Uiem ?" 

«* You taaQf^ Mand itty dkbtor," said 
Ariano, recovering his good limaour^ 
wh0n he ftNittdhe iKid^ompiMed his j^b^ 
*^ tili you havte fried on the shoes, and 
then I ftaoy you^ Witt ^^and m my debt/^ 

Father t^*\m^^, heartily at ^ thfe 
saUy % Mm}, seathtg nimself carelessly on 
the>ed$e of the staNj W4^ a very d»§aget 
air/ proceeded to draw on the moes. 

** By our t«ty of l-oi«te l" said 
Francesca, who was eames^y watdring 
all Ilia movemmits, 'Mt were a thousand 
pitie»t^ sucba«white and wdlshapen 
foot shoiild have io ooMeod ' with the 
sharp flinis and b«iai«." 

Pietro'64)roiw contracted into a firown, 
andy tunUBg obrup^to Uie^' padite, he 
asked him haw tlie shoea> ftlted hi«a ? - 

*^ My Iret, ameh better than the piiee 
w^ pay putse, ' Whai'tia I« to ^y you 
for them -?' 'i M -»'-•> J.-' '. ^'. • 

<' Three testooiit^ Apd. the olieape^ 
pkiT' of Abes that ever wa» made (or tlie 
mto»y,'* I ■' 

Father Felix shee&- his hendt thought- 
fully, and dmwhig fhrtfa a teatbetn purse 
from the folds of his-monafllie gown, 
calmly took? it b^ one of the^ tassels, and 
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emptied the contents on to the board. A 
Uw pieces of awney rolled, one after the 
other, on ta the stall; the hollow 
sound from which spoke the very lan- 
guage of. poverty. The young friar 
. counted them d^berately over ; ^hen, 
turning to Ariano, witbout the least em- 
barrassment, explained the state of his 
fittisiocs — ^* Signor SearpHtaro^ kithtse 
few pieces of money, you bcAioftl ^ n^ 
worldly riches : I want one julio to make 
up the sara yon demand for the shoes, 
.winicli luckily will give you an opportu<- 
nity of performmg a good work at a very 
small ei^nae ; for, you perceive, I have 
not wherewithal to satisfy your exorbi- 
tant charge*" 

" Exoriiitant charge I" reiterated Pie- 
iro. " Now, by St. Crispin I may I 
suffer the ^ns of puigatory if I take 
onegtiar/rtmkss. What! aifler having 
vorked so many hours over my usual 
time, to be beaten -down in the price of 
the article. Give me the shoes, Ihou false 
Irtari and pursue thy way barefooted. 
A monk ! and moneykss, quotha. You 
have doubtless emp«ed that capacious 
pouch of its contents into a wanton's lap.** 

'^ Now, out upon you for a proffi^te 
leprobate, and vile Scarpeitaro t" re- 
turned the monk. " Do you think it so 
diAcnk a ta^ for a priest to keep his 
TOWS ? Or do you imasine that we cheat 
•our 43on6cieaces as easily as you do your 
customers? My purse contains only eight 
SuHm, how then can ^on reasoaibly ex* 
pect me to pay *yoo nme } . I nrast, mete* 
iove, reaaiM your debtor for the odd 
coin.'* 

- ** And wfcen do you purpose to pay 
me!" 

r, " Wh*» I am Pope," returned Peretti, 
laughing, " I wilt pay 3M)U both principal 
and interest.** 

** God saveymir HoMttess I'* raid Pie- 
tro. f^Ul wait for my money till that 
period arrives, the debt will stlMbe owhie 
at the day bf judgment. Or, stotH-I wiU 
bequeatfi it to my children of tlie tenth 
genenttion, to hvj ibem an estate in the 
moon. A Pope 1 Young fo^er, you 
must shroud those rognish eyes und^ a 
4eepi9r cowib, and assume a more SMtcti- 
fied visage^ and carry a heavier parse 
withali ^Bforeyott can! hope to oiotaitt 
the JPapai Grown /^ . ' 

" When latoop^ Ariano^, to pick up 
St. Peter's keys, 1 shall not forget to pay 
my old dtfbtei- So^' fore thee w^I, thou 
second Thomas) 4 DidBinus,' and God be 
with thee, aod with tfaee^pretty Fvances^ra*; 
a»d may herOider <he4)uttiieiithouibear« 
est in thy arjos Ae blessibg and topfKHft 
of thy future ytars." 

Sq sayuigy*be«tooped;^ aAd^ pretending 



to salute the sleeping infant, contrived to 
impriot a kiss upon ^e*wMie hand Mt 
held him. Francesca btu^ied all bver ; 
and Pietro, bidding ys Holiness remem- 
ber his promise, bade the friar gckid 
night. His wife looked after Aehin^ 
some Felix till a turning in the toad hid 
hhtt from- her sight. * ■' " 

Years gilded on in their isilei^ «oi!fr«Rg, 
Slid the name of the y<»ng fria^'and fiis 
vidt to Marcerata^ were forg«dtten hf 
Ptetro Ariano and his wife. PttVerty, 
and the increasing cares of a large fan^, 
tamed the vivacity of the ScafpeHaro's 
spirits : he no longer -danced or dt^,1)tlt 
was forced, by hard neoesnty, to wk^k 
both by night and day, to supply his nu- 
merous offspring with bread. Fi^aticeSdtt^ 
smooth brow was furrowed by the hand 
of time, and she had long yielded th^ 
palm of beauty to other and youtiger fi^ 
males. Her son, on whom raber Felix 
had bestowed his blessing, was eariy de- 
dicated to a monastic life, and had riseii. 
by transcendent abilili^ from the ¥ak» 
of txndiBt assistant to the Mcrist^, td'be 
one of the head members ^of the'mevMtflA 
tery of St. Francis. The young Antdjld 
possessed ambition, which made hamr ^^ 
pire to thelnghest ecclesiastical hohoti^t 
out lie bad no friends among'his^nwaliMer 
brethren, who beheld in the son of M 
poor Searpettaro ef Maroerata tti» objeei 
oi fear and envy. However, he wasfHift 
pride and deliglit of his pafents^ whes^ 
poverty he greatly alleviated, bM^o«M 
not wholly remove. One morsii^, whikf 
Pietro was taking the measnrftiBiBfll ef ihi^ 
smartest little foot in Marcerats, aiwithe 
pretty village beauty was cantib^ng bilii 
not to make her dippers too large, astM^ 
den exclamation from his wife made hhii 
raise his head, as a digtadied eceledastve 
entered the bouse, and demanded if Ms 
name were Pietro Ariaiko t l^e4Stfa¥pef-^ 
faro answered in the affiilnaUvid. ^i - ' - 

'* Then, you are the man I »eelf; OPidtre 
Ariano, 1 command yon, in thi^ unw el 
ttoe Pope, the pious and bleawd 19ixeos4ie 
Fifthy to repair histanilv ie Aoriie; md 
attend his pleasure at the palabe'^f tlm^ 
Vatican." • ' 

Pietro was petrified with tferto^.-'^ The 
implements he had just t>^n ^u^nr M 
from his nerveless grasp, and hib'^ltilrb^ 
were assailed by a utlm^al shivMi^g'fit^ 
aa if under the influence <^ «ti ^^nei^ 
*^ Alas I " he €xdai«tdV*«-#fea» fe'tiW' 
nature trf" my crittet**'^"' ' - 'i »i.ft.t. •') 

'^That is best'^k^owff'ti^^^c^f'dWt^ 
tonsoience^^^r6turi^tiill^4tkl^]g^.''t ' 

'f Then the Lord have mercy tiMr-MJ4 
I>aiA!a^net',^«Lnd; WhMmf ii^j's^l^l^s^' a 
dead man ! Like Daniel, t iun'^elrtt iaW 
the U^nls den^ wMi thMTisr ftone ^^If^r 
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ms. Ah, wretch ^at I am t Why did I 
live trf witness this day V* 

" Oh, Pietro I mv unhappy husband !" 
ssud Francesca, hif&iig her face in - her 
eiumEieols^ and v^eeping bitterly 9 ^'Iknew 
long ago into what trouble your intem- 
perate speeches, would bring you.. Are 
you not now convinced of die foUy of 
.meddling with Hiatters that did not con- 
eem yout Alas! you will be sent to 
the Inquisition, and burnt for a heretie, 
and I shall lose you for ever I" 

?' Peace, woman, peace I" returned 
4he tortured Ariano ; '' reproaches avail 
,»ot.; they cannot save me from the fate 
whicb in all probability awaits me. Fare- 
well, my wife— my children i** he cried, 
aU^fnatdfy takiog them in his arms; 
fc cease not to petttton heayea to restore 
jae to you I" 

PieUro toie himself away from his sad 
family, and commenced his long journey 
0)1 loot to Rome. On the evening of the 
Uikd day he entered Rome as a oriminal 
eotets toe condemned cell that be never 
mofie expects to leave, till the hour which 
IttlfiU his sentence. Seeking a small bos* 
Jtelry in the suburbs of the city, he-par*' 
iQok of a scanty supper, aad retired to 
h^ dioading, yet imxiously expeeting, 
tjbe eos^ung day. In the morning, he 
learned frcmi hi» host that the Pope held 
«^(pubiie levee in the great hall of the 
Vatioan,^to receive the French and Ger"* 
mm ami^assadors ; and that if he repaired 
Either early, luid waited patiently till the 
CJN>^d disft^ned, he would be more likely 
tQ;g|JA,thie speech of his Holiness. Un- 
acquainted with Uie public edifices in 
Qome, poor Ariano wandered about for 
some time like a fool in a fair, bewildered 
in contemplating the august palaces which 
rose on ev«ry side, and imagining each in 
ite turn« fit residence for a king ; but, 
whilst he paused, irresolute how to act, 
a strange fancy entered bis head, and he 
Imagined that the Pope^ who was Christ^s 
vicegerent on earth, must reside in the 
grandest church in tins city. Accordingly, 
he stopped on the steps leading to St. 
Peter's Church, and demanded of an ec- 
ele^iastic, who, like himself, seemed bound 
thither, ** If that noble building were the 
Pope's {Mlace ?" 

*' You must indeed be a stranger in 
Rome, my friend," returned the priest, 
with a good-natured smile, " not to know 
the difference between St. Peter's Church 
and the yatieaa.»r-Whai is your name ?" 

*' Pietro Ariano^ a poor shoemaker of 
M^cewOa.V , , . i . 
, «* And ypur^ business, with his Htdi4 
ne^^ the Pope t" 1 j 

'iA^ liWVerend pft^ie, - 'vtith.ibaii'l 
am at present unacquainted ; his business, 



it should eeem, is with me. I have none 
with him, unless it be to ask pardon for 
crimes nnintentionally committed." 
' " Aha V* returned the priest, ** yon are 
the very man whom his Holiness wishes 
to see. He calls himself your debtor ; 
and you will soon know in what coin he. 
means to pay yon. But, take heart of 
^raoe. Signer ^carpeitaro ; I will intro- 
dOce yon to the Pope." 

Trembling from head to foot, Pietro 
followed his conductor into the great hall 
of audience. Sixtus was already in his 
chair, and the ambassadors of various 
nations were making their obeisance be- 
fore him ; Ariano stood shivering behind 
the priest, with his head bent down, 
and his arms folded dejectedly across 
his breast. At length the crowd gradually 
dispersed, and tM Pope called out to 
the ecolesiastic, in a facetious tone, very 
different from the solemnity of manner 
wlih which he had addressed (he ambas- 
sadors—** How now. Father Vadentinian ! 
Whom have yon got there V* 
• " Please your Holiness," returned the 
priest, striwDg to impel Pietro forward, 
'* the poor shoemaker of Marcerata.*' 

At these ^ords, Pietro nttered a loud 
^oan; and fell prostrate at the feet of 
the Pope, who, after indulging in a long 
and hearty laugh, said, in a jocular tone, 
^' Raise thy head, Ariano, that I may be 
sore of thy identity! l^y St. Peter! 
time has nearly worn out thy npper 
leathers, if it has spared thy sple. Is this 
{Hmic-stricken craven the man who talked 
so largely, and uttered such bitter invec- 
tives again^ holy modier church ? By 
the mass ! I fancy the pains of purgatory 
will be light when compabrcd with the 
pangs he now endures !'^ 

" Most holy, most bles^, most in- 
compjwable Pope I "groaned forth the 
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aunoroos expression he faml so uncere- 
mooiously reprobafed ihrf^-and-tweoty 
yeais befose. That face» once se^^ QovV^ 
never he foigoUen* Tune h^d, gnren to 
Felix Peretli a stem aod haughty expre$- 
tdon ; and the eye that, in we neyday^pf 
jrouth, seemed bf^ted oolv by, the ^e of 
passion^ noii( possessed the glance of an 
ei^loj before which the monarcha of Hke 
earth trembled, when it flashed Ip wrath 
£rom beneath a brow that appeared form- 
^ to. 1 vile the world. *^ Ha I Ariano, I 
perceive you recognise the face of aa pld 
friend. Have you forgotten the promise 
I made you. on diat memorable night 
when I propheeied my own future gran- 
deur I Wljat was it, Pietfo V* 

*' Please yonr Holiness," said Pietro^ 
bis eye brightening, and his hopes en- 
creasing in proportion at his fears dimi- 
nished, *' whatever you may think fit to 
give ffie.*^ 

'^ Come 1 Come to* the pointy Slgnor 
Searp^iiaro" retired Sixtus, in astern 
voice, *'I will have no mteipolations; 
what is (he actual amount qt the debt I 
owe you V* 

^' One julio^ please your sublime Ex- 
cellency ; the principid and interest ,of the 
said sum, if ever you shpuld come /to be 
Pope, which, God foigive my wickednees 
ft)r doubting I** 

^'AmenT* ejsu:ulated Father Valen- 

** Right> Pietro f Ihe sum shall be faith- 
Ihlly paid^** r^tum^ Sixtus^ drawing a 
paper, Wm his bosom„ on which he had 
spent some hou|s the preceding day in 
««iculaling th».intese^ of oue jmAo for 
^fCfe«a^-tWjenty velars. What the sum 
amoimtea te^ the chronicler of this aneo- 
diote dees not condescend to inform us, 
but it was small enough to annilulate alt 
Pietro Arlano*5 new and highly, raised 
expectations^andhis golden visions melted 
into air- Uq received, it ffom thjB Pope 
with a vacant stare, and stiU held open 
his. hand, which disouned to close over so 
paltry a priae. 

**Isnot the sum correct?*^ demanded 
Sixtus^ 

Ariano remained immoveable. 

<' Count it errerlifain,n^ftieod^ and 
if ottB'^ffarirmi Is. ii^mting, , it shall be 
Authfully paid. : What, art thou mcon- 
stiuok I liast thou not leeeivi^d that 
wUchlowedlhee?" , 

<' No,** letufned FieHtp/'^ yom HoHaess 
Is atiU my debtor.*' 

** Prote your words,'* said Si^us, 
while a sliglA^biah o£ anger suftUsed hia 
face. ^ 

** The/Wie I gave ywi Hofinessciedit 
Ibr ihree-and-lwenty years agp, when 
Ihou wast only a pooi barefooted friar> I 



should never have walked to Hfune to 
demand «t thy hands. Thesumhas^beeu 
faithfully, paid, bnt you have nqi remu- 
nerated me for loss of time — for the ex- 
penses I incurred* and the fatigue I suf- 
ferj^,,at. my y«aisu in undeit9king» at 
jfioif oommand, so long a joiuroej. The 
tears my wife and childrea have shed, 
wd the anguish of msod J have endored, 
t» make sport for yonr iloliness, are 
debli of eonaeieiiee you hare stiU la .pay ; 
and, to shew yon that a poor aheeaiiKer 
of Marcerata can exceed me mighty %- 
tus in liberaMty, I absolve the Piipe cf 
kiiv r am u et** 

Here Pietro made a low Tevefence, 
laid the money at the Pope's f^, and 
was about to depart, when Sixtus called 
out in a lively tone-**^* How, fiigmor 
Sgarpettarol have you the presniBption 
to nval a pope in mnnifieenee T Pade 
has urged vou, though * Qecesntoosaian, 
to reject the <Mi]y sum whkAi ^^oa were 
jusdy entitled to receive. — ^It is not for 
me, «s ¥icegeient for heaven, to rewud 
a man for exhibiting to my laoe one of 
the seven deadly sins. I therefoffo trtns- 
fer my bounty to more deserving o^e^ 
Givethb pucteof goU," he. continued^ 
''to thy wife, FcHMesca, and naice 1^ 
her heart by infbrminff her that her eon, 
Antonio>is Bishop of Marcerata.** 

Orercome by Him naexpeetad change 
of fortune^ Pieiro |Bostrated hmacstf be- 
fore his munificent benefactor^ and, em- 
bradng his feet^ called out in an ecstacy 
of joy—** Ah, your Holiness ! — I am 
your fife^or 16c lile l**-^ — JLa BeU& 
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ir own 
ted the 
ition of 
their writings must have demanded from 
the Romans an acquiescence in their ex-, 
cellenee^ and this excellence being ad- 
mittedj it was not possible they could 
have, produced- works af any decided 
originaHtyj since to have been ori- 
ginal it was necessary to suppose that 
Siere were none greater than themselves i 
— -th^e js no i>assion so peculiar to man 
M ^ lov^ of imitation^ and this charac- 
t^isti* ha»tiQt.only influenced the literary 
but also the pohtical world ; had the 
founders of Greece venerated the laws and 
customs of the Asiatics, they could never 
have establ^kla mighty empire^ or hkve 
dared to display tliat originality of action 
and self-determinatiQn^ which were alone 
the attributes of freedom, and formed the 
basis of their future giandeur*—- Ta at* 
tempt to define by what motives a set of 
people were ioducbd to leave their native 
country, abandon those laws and cus- 
toms, whioh tiMii fexefathftrs^ held as S:!- 
ered, and establish a government, the 
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stft-pafeed'te offgittal'^'^to'lw«fer«t*Vtei.'"'i> 
seriplfeh^ icbritain much ' phitosd^lMK?*! ^nfi 
observation; ktiil hfs language sbtiiethite^< -''^ 
fcdmbi^s^ the sublimity of the 6r*ek' with''' " 
me iniJlody of the Italito ;— his ifineldv' " 
which ha^ lfesrt>riginaHty than • his' 'G^*- -f 
ffics, sotne have considered possess»4th« ''t' 
beauties of Homer without any ofibi* Jf^^^ 
faults; it has certainly many baMitini' '• ' 
points, and the diction is theraosfrsubtlta«^^ J* 
that h!s' language could hav« adMltl^.^^''^ 
Still he was the disciple of Homei?, andil '^ -' 
he has attained any excellence^asun e^id' ' ^ 
poet, he has but painted whai ffettefi" ' 
sketched— no writer among the Ronftms- 
can be adduced as a more splendid i^* ' 
Htance of the genius of hb country than 
Virgil r he displays all that imitation of 
the Greek writers,, combined with thitt 
philosophical observation which were the 
resuH of a long ac(]uaintfltice wHh their 
excellencies ; and which characteristfe is ^ 
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ancetoilli^iaHBgs ,lhem?«lves,> «J^Q»gb 
this piQsi^n.is not.^geoeraUy condoled 
wheD it would be inimical to the hai^onj^ 
of the period in which the adj^ctiyewl 
nou^ i^uld be placed, yet such a de- 
viatio» iwm the genius of a language is 
the ?efii^e9ieni of a more polished era, 
when thiags md t])eir qualities must havQ 
beeauniversaUyl^wD. The construction 
of the genitive case, which is placed be- 
fore ^Q noun by which it is governed, 
has ;t|ie. ^To^ characteristic, dtviiiarum 
amor. JiotmnortM* Rex. If we reason 
from ^MBsdogy, it is certain that such a 
mode of construction is at once natural 
and expreasLve, since treasures must have 
been iscovered ere there could have 
beeq a desire to accumulate them ; and 
a body of people must have existed be- 
fore th?y selected one as their leader* It 
is another characteristic of the Latin to 
place the verb last in the sentence ; as, 
nece996 .(f9tx %U eos amet. mws eum 
amunt ; the most early of the Roman 
author who were but little acquainted 
with fee refinements of language, gene»- 
rally <?oncluded. their periods wUh the, 
ver$-;. and ix appears obvious tJba^ a pfeo^ 
pie .who were ^rst initiated in the art of 
wri^ngi would inscribe the same idioms 
whifli they had before employed for pur- 
pos^9 ofoVal communication ; they would 
desifttate .individuals and things before 
they< described the actions of the one or 
the qualities of the other. Quinctilianus 
considered this construction of the verb 
possessed great beauty and excellence, 
and.wjw^ver involutions of other words 
hefiay have authorised, he has proved 
the ,exfifi\\fi»^ pf this idiom, anc* — '— 
vouEc4 to promote its general 
says, verbo Menmvfi claudere 
composilio pa^iatur^ optimum 
verbis enim *crmp»i« vis inest. 

il^iupngthe numerous refinemei 
the Romans afterwards introdu 
their lan^age^ was that of pla 
vei:b first iu the tent^ce, and 
cence when judiciously used, gj 
beauty to the. conception of tl 
and fOTce to the oratory of their ] 
for the Roman tongue, which fo; 
and decision has no parallel, aij 
wocd to express an action that y 
quire the U3e of several in ma 
languag«9, and this capability 
ginates from the nature of the 
which not oijly , sippiifies the 
also the person who acts ; as 
root of which is ai» love, and t 
ruption of ego, which indicates 
sou who loves ; and the s in a 
the i in amat, are corruptions of 
and tertius, which, indicate tfc 
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pi)8tupuit,>etroque pedem cum voce represslt, 

is the description given by ^^neas of An- 
drogebs, who had unconsciously advanced 
dmong the Trojan warriors. Here the 
irerb not only implies the action and the 
person (Androgeos,) but by the particle 
ob, implicates the cause of the terror, 
i. e. sensit medios delapsiis iti hostes, ^he 
discovered that he was surround^ ^^y '* 
his foes.) Tasso employs the sami6-*-~ 
idiom, when he relates Aesu;i^ia^' <^ f 
Argante on witnessing the martliaf ^' *'*: 
Ausiasm of Clorinda : ' 



SHipUce Aigante. e ripercovso U petto, . 
Pa stlmoU di gloria acttti sente. 

And there is a no less beautij^ul in&tance 
' in our own language : , ' .u 

As the bolt burst oa htgli, 

li'rom the black cloud that tjound it, 
jr/oaAedthe «oul of that eye 

From the long lashes CMttd it 
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ckaiation of iGoMS, when desised by 
Dido to relate the deeds of Troy :«— 

iDikndeflUt Mfoialabet renovare dolerfie. 

The admirable poskioo of 0ie word In- 
fandum, ^rraphically depicts the grief and 
terror of 2Snea9> when indaced to relate 
the destruction of the Trojans^ — the fol-^ 
lowing line is beautifully expressive of 
the subject, — . 



' BOX humlsta coelo 



ProecipHat toa dentq cadentia* sidera Bomnos. 

The coming ef night is forcibly represeated 
by the position and metrical beauty of 
praM»pitat—the appearance of the stars 
expressed by dactylic combinations ; and 
Aeepy the consequent of nijfht, described 
by the lengthens cadence of a epondaic 
conclusion^ are instances illustrative of the 
philosophical genius of the author. 
Horace has also many imtanoec^ of what 

bis Ode to Faunus^ in which he descril>e8 
the autumnal hahrest, and the revehryof 
the labourer, may be inslaneea— gandetin- 
visam pepnlisse fossor ter pede terram, — 
the animation and enjoyment expressed 
by the metres of pepulisse ter peoe, are 
admirably relieved ojr thoife of Invisani 
terram, and the adjective is placed before 
the noun to ^ve a i^reater fbree (o the 
« dAllearth,^ which was now the scene 
of {pleasure* — The comparison presents a 
pictuieeque combination of revelry and 
labottr, described in a huoguage which 
unhes the phSlosopfay of nature, with the 
genivB «f poetry. 

ThaA the aiithort would famish nume- 
rous iBSts0Ke»of sudi beauties cannot be 
doubted, still the liBtin has muiy defects tp 
obviate whidi innumerable ruley of art 
have been invented ; the involutbn^ of its 
style are often unnatural and forced ; its 
participke^^ ate defective, and it has but 
Ibw of these epithetic oembniations which 
give such af orce and majesty to the lan- 
guage of Greece. Admitting the con- 
struction of the Lati9 to have been philo- 
sophical in its origin, its subsequent j;om- 
plkatMo eouklliavehcen no improv^nent 
of ducfa a wriitdple ; when the position 
of words (fepeilaed upon certain euphonic 
combiuatioq(s, w)uch originated from the 
admiration of Am Romans for the melody 
of tlM Gfedc langua^ ; and this admira- 
tion gave tlse to ah obscurity of expres- 

* Lector .^Kdn mifal rect« apparlt ^ ca- 

' dentin pro recedentH pt nraltorilm ek aotulls 

doctoram pctclinr, fieri pettaet, mo judio* ea^ 



sion that has often perplexed the ingenui- 
ty of the student, and has induced many 
to imitate the example of St. HieroUjrmus 
of old, who threw the writings of Persius 
into the flames, andexclunm-ndvis non 
intelligi, non debes legi,«^and resolved 
for ever to rdfaiquish the tttempt to read 
those Authors who appeared to n^ve writ- 
t^ books for no other purpose, than to 
exercise the Ingenuity of foture genera- 
tions to unravel the obscnrity ^ their 
language. 

Among the meet obvious defhctft of the 
Latin, is that of a deficiency it^ nartid- 
ples, suide it has none to expre^ tne per- 
fect active nor present pesinve :*-<tiie par- 
ticiple has ever been comideiwldne of the 
most definite and iexpressive of mode^ of 
speech, and such a distinction it well de- 
served, dnce from its combuation^f ^ua- 
/tVy with action, it posse^^esfhe beauty of 
the a^ective combined with the force of 
the verb; and to remedy any defect Which 
may have originated f^>oin a paucity of 
participles, the Latins were obl^ed to use 
the subjunctive nipod, or some other pe- 
riphrastic mode of'expression* and this 
defect is more apparent when compared 
to the general bi«vity ef the Isttigukge. 
G. M. B. 
(To he continued,^ 

STANZAS TO A FBIEMD, 

WHmWN S0017 AVVCa.tflS MARK.IAOB, 

(Por th6 OHo.) 

Air I pleatnrtt aoce iUumed ifirVrMfW 

Aad nirt^ and joy look'd snunn^ IDd > 
Sut now my bosom niows iforetH^ ' ' 

The Itgbt Kkat Miwmfa cheaVI Wb ipMiffk 
Tkottbid'nt tat SnUrl— if tluktmy hmt^ 

W^re kfttf aa free from care as wine*. 
Then sorronr should not fintf & park 

Bound wblch a moment Ae iMild^t#lM } 
But wben I see my cberlab^ li«|>ee , ' 

Have ent and aU «£ tkem evwiiah')^ , 
tXIti tb^n I gWe to torrow, scppe^ „ , , 

Aod joyfulness for aye seemlB miphArd. 

I cannot— cannot mslle, for ^thoae 
Wbo vow'd go oft to love me t^me. 

Have rank'd theroaelyes am<^ my fiofs. 
Tbe first unwelcome gale th^t BttfW ; 

And she 1 doated on, wbosetmilei" 
Woald compensate: far yew* off aofiv^ 

Would ebeer me iamy honni pf f oM» 

. Hatbleftmebere topine-'an 



dentia quasi appafen^ia perfacfle lege«da, ob 
hac ralione, sidera ctelerum sumraa )>arte ca* 
dentUt homiuibus noctem indicunt. 



I cttntiot stnlle.— Tbe taoeia beaau Mj-^ ' 

The staT.deek*d f*y^/tlke ^mmUaemi^ 
All that had beauties,, ^mrkHngj^i^ , . . 

Have now lost ev*ry dlatm fof me. ,, 
But thoash to me is Joy dewted; ' ' ' ' ' 

I wish thee all Heaym can t)cfet«w>t 
Mcy'at^n b^ h»fiPJTAft?hy,WldeL ,^ . 

And ne'f r nwar grief mmf^ mi^^*%' 
Blay no false me"n|atil8^ma»\^'ca»t 

('As on thou hAm'stJ^'ai^- t»V^a/^' ' 
And thou enjoy «' whenlMIe Is piftr'< ' 

A glorious ImfWittOitjii . j j, ^ 
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>A COMPARISON. 

{For the Olio,) 

I saw a rose when growing *neiith 

Tbe mountain's ahady iidoi 
I aanr it in itf cannioe drew, 

Tbe seaaon'a prondect pride $ 
1 inark'd it bloom in radiant garb, 

Witb bne ao rich and fair, 
A« if the all of loTcUneui 

And leauty mingled there* 

Bat when the tun its genial ray 

Imparted forth no more,- 
And whenvcfireshlBg rain witbhrid 

lU life>tnfu8lag store ; 
I saw it droop— beheld it die, 

And all Its beantierfade*. 
Oh i it was all unnoticed there. 

Among tbe refuse laid. 

£*en thus, dear parents, Is my lotj 

Now ye no longer are i 
In your low graves As burled deep 

Your minstrel child's welfar« : 
I sicken, droop, and soOn niuU die. 

Alike tbe wither'd rose. 
And with my «ua and fountaia gain 

^^•^^-^'fS^AEDLENTON. 



{For the Olio.) 
MR. BERRY, 

THB LEADER OP THE BAND. 



Plritletiha sprightlf vloU», 
1 melody begin. 



The Joyful X 



Addison. 



The * Leader of the Band* has received 
the advantages of an excellent musacian, 
his father, and of beiuff educated in the 
oncfe renowned practice school for juve- 
nile aspirants, ihe musical establishment 
of the Honourable East India Company, 
in Cutler Street. When soldiery was as 
common with the citizens of London, as 
the late speculations have been, and gro 
cers and tailors, felt-mongers, and money- 
scriveners, * sbouldeped «rms,* and * or- 
dered arms,' alike, martial music'became 
popular, and many of our present fine in- 
strumental players have issued out of the 
numerous buios whkh enlivened the scenes 
of scarlet and sham fights— for nearly all 
the volunteer corps retamed the ambition of 
cultivating muac as much as target- 
shdotittgr;— and with Ntehoisen, Iieland, 
RouftdUee, JM^Locklm, and others, Mr. 
Berry advanced progressively, and very 
much to his cre^, be it observed, kept 
himself aloof from the terapCmgr alhire- 
ments into which some of his contempo- 
raries, we believe, have, fallen, and he 
has thereby conducted himself and the 
band of theCecilian Society with equal and 



charaeteristi<i respect.t Ahd,- he hating 
entered into the matrimonial state many 
years since, willi the sister of the Mr. 
Nightingales, improved the oppbrtunities 
offered by a musical and friendly con- 
nexion, of which he has not lost sight. 
The violin is not, of course, the only in- 
strument on which Mr. Berry excels, for 
we have heard him with pleasure on wind 
instruments. in more pubhc places than the 
Hall. As a leader of ancioit ransic, Mr. 
Berry has imbibed a true knowledge of 
managing tbe sticks, over which he rules, 
or rather ought to rule with ten times the 
eoounand than which he does.t We pity 
him in b»ng surrounded by so many feeble 
•uf^rters, and we iufer that this is the 
reason why the chorus not only super- 
abounds, but also super-excels the instru- 
mental' band. 

With this feeling, however, we think, 
in spite of Mr. Berry's not liking to in- 
terfere with parties who are in other re- 
spects on the best terms of friendship, that 
in the capacity of leader, it is not only 
his duty, but for the credit of those who 
are with him that his word, foot, action, 
his very nod, should be implicitly re- 
garded, especially in^the accompaniments 
to songs, airs, duets/ recitatives, and in 
all music in which pathos and effect are 
constituent. Though a judge and the 
counsel— -a clergj^man and hisi.people— 
a monarch and ms aunistefSH-a lecturer 
and his audience are, many most inti- 
mately situated when not professionally 
employed, yet during the trial-— the ser- 
vite-^the council— tbe lecMire**-«l)edience 
and compliance are necessary to the well- 
being of the respective enga^mi9nts. And 
we wish this to h^.aeteji ii^ to by the 
leader and his band. | 



t 
games* 
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- If too tnndi familiarity does not al- 
ways breed contempt, a dangler often 
trSesrotit of the fHeodship with amateurs 
which does any thing btit good in the 
association. As it is die case with some 
of the members of this Society, so we 
know it to be so with a dub of cricket- 
ters. Hey are too genteel in their own 
estimation, and will not consequently go 
into practical training, hence when they 
are matched thev always lose and seem 
still Tery complaisant. Were the Ceci- 
llans less conceited, and to study the 
sweetness of harmony rather than the 
noise of their voices, would they not be 
ranked the higher for it ? Were the in- 
struments kept better tuned, and less 
strumming used — were efforts used more 
diligently to keep pairs of instrumental 
performers together, as first and second— » 
would they not enter the ark in greater 
nnison. Mr. Berry, as Noah their leader^ 
would receive more pleasure and enjoy 
more durable fame. 

MOSCULUS. 



SONNET. 

WRITTBir OV THB BLANK LKAV OV 
** B. K. WmW0p9 «BMAINS." 

(For the Olio J 

Onee morei and yet once more 1 come to thee. 

And to thy pensive melaocboly strain 

I turn with aotd-Mt pleasure once again ; 

Epr <! 9m tnort ploued withtliy aainatr^Hy 

Th«n 1 have ever been fritb bariU beforv. 

Oft X^e been raptured, wb^n tby hand baa 

ftwept 
sAbroo it* rftrar eUdrtfa tbj^ f rembUnglynf, 
Afi^ (I'er thy nKlAQcfaoly 4<Rte htm W9pt 
To Ifiln^ bow sooa extidf niik'd was tha 

fire 
•Of thy vonny genius— ^las 1 now no more ' 
On eartti) bat on dMelbcrSal heavenly sftore 
Thoade«t atUMie tby bUaafnl harp to sQBffB 
Of praise to Obdr-Huod from tby golden lyre 
Again thon 8trilc*st the note^ but more ce- 
Icistibl fire. E. F. 



SONNET^ 
(For the Olio,) 



CHRISTMAS DAV. 

Ths first traces that are'to be Ibuiid <d 
the celebration of the festival of Clmst* 
mas, date in the second centnry, aboot 
the lime of the Emperor Commodus ; bin 
whether it was always observed oi^ l|ie 
twenty.fifth of December, is matter of 
doubt. Some writers are of opiaiea^ tb«t 
it was at first kept by the Eastern church 
in January, and confounded with the 
Epiphany, until the error was cofred^d 
by the Western or Latin church. Saint 
dnrysostom affirms, that it was more than' 
ten years since ChwHias was first cele- 
brated on that day, in the Church of 
Antioch. 

It has been computed by Otenens 
Alexandrinus, that exactly one hundred 
and ninety-four years, one month, and 
thirteen days iiad eU|>sed from the nativi^ 
ty of our Saviour to the death of Com* 
modus ; which period, being calciJatQi 
according to the Egyptian account, and 
lediiced to the Julian or Gregorian style, 
makes the birth of Christ fall on the twen- 
ty-fifth or twenty-^xfh of December. We 
are told, however, by the aaine authod^, 
that other fathers of the chdrch fixed the 
date of the nativity on the twentieth of the 
month Paehon. Now in that year in 
which our Saviour was bom, the month 
Pacfaon commenced, on the twoitieUi' of 
April, whence, according to this compu- 
tation, the nativity fell on the dxteenth 
of May ; others again insist, that the ge^ 
nerai assessments were always made 'm 
Autumn, and that this was the time when 
*• the shepherds watched their flocks by 
night ;** whence they infer' that it took 
place in September. 



Y.Z, 



INSCRIPTION ME A GAMfitlN^* ' 
BOUSE. ' " '• . » 

(For the Olio.) ^ v />i t ^ 

There are thiee doors to ibh vtte dai,v < i '^ ' • 
Hope—JDeatb— Disgrac*— (bepe namt« 'HPi cVHL 
them borne, . .... 

»T!b by the first aU enter In, ' ' ' • 

And by the other tiro do aU retttm. ^. ' ' ' 
_ •:„.,'< ,i.A'\ 

ALMANAC, ' • ■..*')i..m. 
//* derivation and prog^ei$.'l^.^ ,* ., 

Authors are generally diviided wilhr^m^*. 
gard to the etymolc^ of th^ jmoxi^Jdr 
m^ac ; but the most ^imp]4;d^riv«||i•■ 
appears from the comn^/^v^jif^Vlsam^^U^ 
being thought to. be ,cji;^M|(^9Q(,bliiiQs. 
Arabic ones, al manack, wnich signify, 
the Diary. ;, . 

Regiomontatus, a '<iiie1}rated German 
astronomer, is said to have been the first 
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person m Europe vbO- reduced Almanacs 

into their pr^Af fortn and method^ gave 

the characters of ' 

fbrefold the eclipse 

oulated the motloi 

*His first Almanac 

>The real name of P 

MuHdT, born at K 

>)ia. He was call 

the Latin name o! 

called to Rome h 

aissist in correcting 

cnt off by the pla^ 

^lieth year of his ai,>. , 



RAPIDITT OP LIFE. 

VKOM THK VaMVCU OF •AEASAV- 

(^Por the Olio,'} 

k% wii«ii the Rkoo^ br migbty tevpetU 

Bweird, 
On la it« course In fary la impeU'4p 
Ware foltows iftve. Thus roU onr years 



ware roirovrs wave, xma ruu uu» jr^»»» 

Tliiw swimy W succeeds to swUtly paMlng 

day, _ *• Val, near Tours, in 1585. 

• .<4 Spintte^*4 Tour in France. 



mosv^'bn^ 
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Maxwell, who was in the act of reaching 
down the gage, was cowardly aUriibed it 
the back by Douglas ; a scuffle ensued^ 
and before assistance could be procured, 
dye of Maxwell's party were slam. Thta 
piece of defensive annour feH into disuse 
in tfa» reiga of Charles U. G. S. S. 

HENRY THV BIGHTB. 

This monarch made a law^ that all men 
might raid the seriptoies^ eitcept servtMts : 
but no women, except ladies and gentle- 
men who had leisure, and might ask 
somebody the meanhig ; this law was re- 
pealed in Edward the Sixth's days. 

SIR FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, ' 

When he was applied to for the sup- 
pression of a libel against some minister, 
repfied, " They who do what they should 
not, must hear what they would not*' 
n, N. 

A father's' INJUNCTIOI^S TO UlS «)«[. 

sir Waller Raleigh, in his instructions 
to his son, gives the following excellent 
advice :— '^Thou shalt be in as much 
danger in contending with ,a brawler in 
a private quarrel, as in a battle, wherein 
thou mayst get honour to thyself, and 
safety to thy prince and cpuntry 5 but if 
thou be once engaged, ^arnr thyself 
bravely, that they may fear thee here^ter, 
I would not have thee^ for any respecl 
lose thy reputation, or endure public dis- 
grace ; far better it were not to live, than 
to live a coward, if <he offeo^ce proceed 
not from thyself; if it does, H 5hall l?e 
better to compound if upon good terms 
than hazard thyself; for if thou ovei- 
come, thou art under the cruelty of tlie 
law ; if thou art overcome, thou art dea4 
or dishonoured." 

CL4UDK ^AXivmu, 
The French poet, who died jn 1702» 
had his house consuioed by lightning. 
He sent the following placet to Lewis 
XIV., on the occasion. The monarch it 
once felt the distress of his situation, and 
ordered him the thousand crowns^ which 
the reader will find were th^ object of 
his demand. 

To engage in your matters belongs not to me. 
This, Sire, ioexoasablf freedem' wo«ld be 1 
But yet, when reviewing mv my miAcries pa»|, 
Of your Majesty's incomt tbe total I cast* ^ 
All counted, (I've stiU ttie remembrance quite 

dear, 
Your revenue is one hundred njUlions a year 1 
Hence, one liundred thousand per day in your 

pow'r, 
Divided, brings ^our tJibuSiHtd crowns to each 

liotir. 

«?t,^'*,!'Tf '1.'**? *^^^' ^^^y present ilistress, 
Wliich liglitnins has ciKis'd in my country re- 



May I be aUowed ta EefMt« tnoble ttre^ 

Of you^ time, fifteen mUototlwfi^re ( fxidre. 

JL MISBR 

Who hea^s up treasure which he never 
means to spend^ is as idly employ^ as 
one who lays his purse before a looking 
glass, and sits all day contempliating the 
Tiseless duplicate of his wealth. 'n^ n. 

SMECTyMNU9. 

A word made out of the first letters of 
the names of five Presbyterian Ministers, 
viz: Stephen Marshal^ fidnundCalamy, 
Thomas Young, Mathew Newcomen, and 
WilHam Spurstow, who wrote a book 
against Episcopacy and the Ck>mmon 
Prayer, a. d. 1641, whence they and their 
followers woftt called sKEcrrioiiANS. 



THE PBBSEPIO, , / ' 

The following -ceremony, obsfflrve^at 
Rome on the day after Christkas XUr» , 
is thus described by the author pf,**,^. 
Narrative of Three Years in Italy."** 

" Pecember 26.— During thi^ vep^* 
der of this jnonth, there is a Presepio, or 
teprasentatic 

Saviour was r 

thechurchet 

best worth ,. 

pies the site 
B adorned \i 
lars. 0n 
completelj 
and> until w 
ceive the ai 
maoaffed, as 
from Intervei 
a radiance 01 
ing mother, 

titude, lightl [ 

half conceah 
bystanders. . 
swaddling cl 
4b that of 
namented wi 

cious stones ; for wluch purpe^^>w^fj||$ ; 
informed, the princesses andl«^escf h^.' 
tank, lend their jewels. > QnHips, of c^, 
tie grazing, peasantry engaged i^-djlffwont./ 
occupations, and other bbjfif5^,.^ftliyflfk ite - 
jpicturesque scenery 5 ereigr HvAjIgijOffta-i: . 
ture in the group, with eyes' tUj^e^te4$^* : 
wardatbePresepio, falls pios^ate i» M<H 
ration. In thefront «l .thiBithe»tfieal.i>Br , 
presentation, a htUe girl, ijsJbqHt six or 
eight years old, stood on a beoch pie«ch^ 
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ing exteiQpore^ as it wppe9ixed, to the per- 
sons who filled the church, ^th all the 
^restici]^ation of a little actress, probably 
in commemoration of those words of the 
Psalmist, quoted by our blessed Lord : — 
'* Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings, &0U hast perfected praise.** In 
this manner, the scriptures are acted, not 
*' read, marked, and inwardly digested." 
The whole scene, however, had a strik- 
ing effect well calculated to work upon 
the minds of a people whose religion con^ 
sists so largely m outward show. 



THUS PATRIOTISM, 

When the Emparor Vespasiaii pereinp* 
torily ordered a particular senator to give 
his voice agamst the nitcrest of his coun- 
try, and Uir^^^"^ him with death in 
case he spol 
patriot answc 
ever tell you 
tue is my ow 
you wilt— I I 
tf I fall hi t 
shall have m 
you in your 



EPIOBAM. 
Denth Isughtat eiay one that kllli his time ; 
But who can laugh at Death, bo deep In crime} 

P. 

If men lived to Nature, by Nature controli'd. 
The doctors by Avt would not poclcet the gol^ : 
But mankind, live by Ailafad put Nature uside* 
Therefore doctors in carriages prosp'rously 

ride. , 
The fault, tlien^ with men is,— not doctors, 'tis 

sald,-^ 
For tlieee ride for their living } those ride for 

the dead. P. 

THB LATE EMPRESS OP RUSSIA 

Was of a most amiable and benevolent 
disposition, but the most curious particu- 
lars in a generous character was her ab- 
horrence of all returning of thanks. The 
grateful person, she would say, runs and 
tells all the world that he has r^eived a 
benefit from you. All that hes^r it pre* 
tend to take it amiss that you did not 
chuse them or their friends for the ob- 



SIB ttO^R^ 

After the 
Wh^^^ti 
Stanhope, a] 
of one side; 
vonshire, an 
tlie former •% 
condBnted p 
cesAer-house 
a measure 
wliieh he c< 
hlspa«yi i 
the prince sh 
would not a^ 

the prince would communicate it to his 
wife, aitd that fiit t— d b — h would di- 
vulge the secret.** The princess was in- 
formed of this. When she came to the 
throne, her settl^nent, hi case she should 
survive (he king, came on the carpet. 
£100,000 a year was proposed;! Sir 
Spencer Gompton thought £60,000^ an 
axnlple j^oTision^ but Walpole found 
means to acquaint the queen, that if he 
were mrnister, her expectations should be 
gratified ; she sent him this answer, ** Go 
telV Sir Roberi that the fat ^-*-d b— <h has 
fora;iyen him.'* 

He w«a soon after declared minister ; 
andSifc< SpenOtt Oompton rembved to the 
upper ' house with Uie title of Earl of 
Wilmington. 



Since every nighi th^ lend their eyesttndeerg 
And at his Thespian shrine thelrinooey leave 

' V. 

FASHION, 

Fashion is lllce a shoe tliat fit^ with pride ; 
'Tis worn when new : — when oia, 'tis cast 
aside. P. 

ON SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 

England, Netherlands, the Heavens, and th® 

Arts, 
Soldiers, and the World, hath made filx parts 
or noble Sydney j for who will suppose 
That a small heap pf stones can Sydney en- 
close. 
England hath his body, for she it fM, 
Netheriands his blood in her defence shed, 
The Heavens have his soul, the Arts have his 

fame, 
The soldiers the grief, the world bis good 
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See pagt 405. 



SBRhtlttrirttfel fllttCcte, ^y rel«>v«d bv the ha;editaiy good- 

' nature of the mhaoUants froio a:prevail- 

mg melancholy which every where pre- 
THE WINTER CRUISE. sents itself, as bereaved mothers are 

__^ pointed out to you, and widow^ homes 

" m every street. 
s late one night in the month of 
, when the m>wer of the young 
Polksto 
Cruise, 
»und a 
' raio i 
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oil Ronne^ 
w«iw for U 
when I Wf 
nothing but 
was ^oon < 
Vpuld'pt sf 

w45op4; 
die W4dQw 
otit," 
f ^ Ah ! 

bnftoid-n 
w(int*tf«-3r( 

8^«l 



a9.Ido'!l< 
and tiy 
hoAvier oi 

TlMs bur^ of iiffetfUoti f^ h^ M 
was amenM with aioiKilki^l/^^ 
black««jred, i««tuUfMied'/#irti'''r 
ithe op{ioiit» cOToer^ whon<^|i|l4 <^ 
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the speaker, Ivpng one hand on her 
knee, and looking archly in her face, 
chuckled out — *' Come, come ! she sha*nt 
take on so ; if her first husband is gone, 
Susan shall have a second to comfort 
her." 

*♦ A second husband, Anne ! — ^No ! 
no second husband for me. I could never 
wake in the morning, and look on a face 
sleeping on the pillow beside me, where 
had rested the head of one I had loved, 
and who was dead. No — I was asked 
three times in church, and married to 
him lawfully ; and I am certain that, 
when a couple are once joined in mar- 
riage — and in true love — their only sepa- 
ration is ill death ; and that is but for a 
time — ^they will hereafter meet, and never 
never part again.*' — And then she looked 
up with her sweet blue eyes, and heaved 
such a sigh, and smiled such a smile, that 
proved to her gossips how confirmed was 
lier innocent belief. 

*^ How fast it rains r* ejaculated a 
diri veiled old woman, who had hitherto 
remained silent. ** How fast it rains !" 
— -und she drew her chair closer to the 
fire. " It was just such a night as this 

when What's that— the wind t Ah ! 

Yis a rough night ; I suppose it must 1^ 
near eleven o'clock. — Now, PU tell you 
« story that shall make you cold as stones, 
thou^^h you crowd ever so close to this 



panting for breath ;" but as I stand here a 
living woman, 'twas hifl Vofce.-^ames I 
James !" she cried, and put out her head 
to listen. She heard quick, heavv foot- 
steps hastily advancing at the end of the 
street \ presently a party of six or seven 
blockade-men rushed by the door, dash- 
ing the wet from the pavement in Susan's 
face. They passed with no other sound 
than that made by their feet, and were 
quickly out of hearing. 

" I wish I may die,** said old Margery, 
''. but the blockade-men are chasing some 
poor fellow who has been obliged to drop 
nis tubs ; for I saw the blade of a cutlass 
flash in my eyes, though I could'nt see 
^e hand tliat held it.** 

" My bonnet ! my bonnet!" cried 
Susan ; ** there has more befallen this 
night than any here can tell. Twas his 
voice^^stay in the house till I come back 
—'twas Tms voice I" — and she ran out 
through the ^1 driving rain, in the direc- 
tion of the party that had just passed. 
They took the street that led to the clifF^ ; 
not a light was to be seen ; Susan reach- 
ed the cliffs ; the wind blew fresh and 
strong off the sea. and the rain appeared 
abating. She thought she saw figures 
descend the heights ; and quickening her 
pace, stood on the edge, straining her 
sight to distinguish the objects flittine to 
and fro on the beach. She heard a faint 
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«he perceived Ihe stiadow of a man, qau- 

tiously ascending. He had aln^ost ac- 

eompiished his task, and was grasping a 

jutting fragment of stone, to enable him 

to rest a moment from the fatigue of his 

attempt. Susan heard him pant for 

breath, and sigh heavily. . She thought 

it was a form she knew : she bent over 

' ' ' " ' eath in the very 

ir. The figure 

cliff, and look- 

jaculated, " Oh, 

ise moans which 

fering of mind, 

fie hearer, and 

ilowing of the 

I the sorrow of 

ir own. Susan 

thlessly answer- 

le figure sprung 

LDd exclaimed— 

ihe cried. He 
ass to assist him 
ed arms, when 
ry, and the fall 
ig of earth and 
rere the sounds 
idness, and dis- 
poor Susan, 
for assistance, 
the effort, and, 
(lent, she sprang 
unately, alight- 
it the same time 
long weeds, was 
r perilous situa- 
ill she continued 
k tull to stone, 
la footing, or 
e. She aUght- 
: an indistinct 
form lying on the shingle met her view. 

*' James ! James !" she cried, ** speak ! 
let me hear your voice— for mercy's sake 
tell me, are you hurt ?" 

No answer x^as returned ; she grasped 
his hand, and felt his brow ; but, on the 
Instant, started from the form in horror — 
the hand was stiff, and the brow was dead- 
ly Cvold ; and then, as if all her powers of 
utterance had become suddenly re-organ- 
ized, she broke forth hito sucn a cry of 
anguish, that it pierced through the noises 
of the night like the scream of a wounded 
eagle. A pistol-shot was heard ; the ball 
whizzed past the ear of Susan, and barm* 
lessly buried itself in the sand of the cliff. 
A party of the blockade rushed towards 
the spot, and, by the light of a torch, dis- 
covered the poor girl stretched on the body 
of a smuggler. They raised her in their 
arms-^^lte was i{uite senseless ; and hold- 
ing die light in the face of the man, they 
^w that he was dead. 



" She's a pretty young, creature !" said 
one of flie men ; ** it's a pity shecould'nt 
let her sweetheart come to the beach'iilone, 
for she seems almost as far gone as he is ; 
.—what shall we do with her, Sir ?" 

This was addressed to a young man of 
th6 group, wearing the uniform of a mid- 
shipman, and whose flushed and di«6lr- 
de^d countenance proved that he 'h4d 
tfl^en a considerable share in the ' late 
desperate encounter. 

" Take her to the tower, Thomas," 
said he ; ''she may assist witli her evi- 
dence the investigation of this affair. The 
body of the man must also be carried to 
our station, for I dare say we shall grap- 
ple some of the rascals before the night's 
work is over. Our lieutenant has ordered 
the boat to be pursued that put off in the 
Bcuifie ; and, as some of the cargo is 
now lying about the rocks here, we most 
look out for another squall." 

One of the sailors sustained the still 
senseless Susan in his arms, while the 
corpse followed, borne by four others on 
their carbines. 

"This fun was not expected. Infant 
Joe," said one of the men to the gigantic 
figure who carried Susan in one of Ids 
arms, with as much ease as he would 
have conveyed a child, and who, in 
mockery of bis immense bulk, had been 
so nicknamed. 

*' No," was the laconic reply. 

" I Oiink," continued the other, ** Iwas 
your pistol settled that poor fallow, for 
ne lay in iM very point of the woman's 
scream when you fired.'" 

" Yes,** said Joe with a grin, *' may- 
hap it was ; and I wish each of my bnl- 
lets could search twenty of *em at «Kice 
as surely and as quickly." 

" Halt," cried the officer who was 
conducting the party $ " if I mistake not 
I perceive a body of men, creeping on 
their hands and knees, at the foot of the 
cliff. Out with your torches, or we may 
be fair marks for* a bulJct.V 

The meil instantly obeyed^ and, Mt the 
same moment, discovered ^eir progress 
was interrupted by a gang of ^med 
smugglers, who instantly comrnenced a 
practical argument for the right of way 
by furiously attacking the blockade. At 
the first fire, the ponderous bulk bearing 
the light form of Susan [reeled and ML 
with its btirtiien on the ^ earth; and "a 
smuggler was seen to rush wildly through 
the chaos of contending beings, hewing 
his passage with a short broad cutlass, 
and apparently having but one object 
in view. A retreat of the smug^rs, 
and the consequent advance of their anta- 
gonists, brought him to the spot where 
Susan, still senseless, lay wound in the 
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sinewy arm of the prostrate man of war's 
man: - He eudeavoiired to disengage her 
from his grasp ; and, on placing his hand 
on her neck^ he felt that his fingers were 
strajring in warm and still oozing blood. 
He trembled, and gasped for breath; — 
there were two beings senseless before 
him—- one most be seriously wounded, 
perhaps dying or dead. He dragged 
Susan from her thrall, the action was 
£(^lowed by a groan from the man, who 
faintly rose upon his knees, and made a 
grasp towards the female with one hand, 
and drawing a pistol from bis belt with 
the other, discharged it at random, and 
again fell exhausted. The report was 
heard by some of the still contending 
party, and forms were seen hasteninjf to 
the spot, but the smuggler had safely 
ascended the cliff with Susan, and sitting 
on the summit, wiped the drops of agonv 
and toil frpm bis brow, and placed his 
ti^mbling hand upon her heart. At the 
first he could discover no pulsation, he 
pressed his hand firmer against lier side, 
and with a cry o " "lis 

feet— he felt the at 

against his palm. er 

in bis arms, and a 

hound, ran acrosc m 

the edge of the cl tie 

church-yard there ep 

was heard on th . ^d 

street. Tlie inhabitaata were at ' iheir 
doors and windows, anxious to catch the 
slightest word that might give them some 
intelligence of the conflict ; for the reports 
of the fire-arms had been heard in the 
town, and all there was anxiety and agi- 
tation ; but the quick questions were 
unanswered, the salutes were unnoticed 
—the form that rushed by them was 
heard to gasp' hardly for 'breath, and 
they were satisfied that something des- 
]^rate had taken place. The smuggler 
gained the Ureet Susan had set out from ; 
the women, and others who had joined 
diem, were gathered round the door of 
the house, waituig with breathless impa- 
tience her return, and various were the 
conjectures of the night's events, wbefl> 
voice, whose tones idl knew, was heard 
to ekclaim-^'' Stand o' one side there ; 
a chair I a chair T' They made way for 
him in an instant, he darted into the 
house, placed Susan in the arm-chair, 
and dropped on the floor, with his fore- 
head testing on his arm. 

" Janes l" the women oried, " are you 
hurt?" 

They, received no reply ; but his cun- 
vitlsive panting alarmed them ; thevTais- 
ed him from the fpround, while one of 
the women lighted a candle. At that dK)- 
ment a scream of j^smay escaped from 



He atni^ygled to release himself from 
Susan, when a smuggler rrshed into the 
hou^e, pale and exhausted ; he flung him- 
self into a chair, and throwing a brace of 
pistols on the ground, exclaimed — 
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iKOiktd 10 the foe* of llie olUlli «r9i «eiMi 
too 4 weibngtebsrifoiiti iwiiftwji»>Qf 
OQ>«M("-**«j|d Umo biibniilhedfabillAr 
^iaalow-y witheffiDgptone* •, ^ 



7o ht ConiimMdk 



' ^ eHBlSTMAS WAATHSa^ u 

(For the ONoO 

f itnr not write A Chrtetmat BiHaid 

WhHe Winter keepi away ; 
A#iic)a«k««ad» frultaand flowtfaand aMadi. 
. Are ftouriabiog j— and.^ay ^ 

The BUD makes people Alrt along 

In pleasure's brightened aeebeaa 
Am tbmigli Ibc Spring wilii Csalhar*d aonK 

Wars bleaa oinlng ttia gra^iff 

tepw wiaba acaroe a» chacitfi, 

JProet rare as poet's brains > . 

On Norway's coast Ice-ahtps nnisi De» 

Or Britons flrvese mild rataa» 
WUaharaOjltiiroagiLUuairdtaQQid < 

Aau scatter In i,bf! gnonnd* 
Itike the sweet tears tl\at Wve a friend 

I'd heal & parting wound. 

•he l.«tti^alea£t itie' * I>^tU Vtvem,* 
«crilban at the *>Glieahli»Ckcaae«« 
QB7pMfi»l<o9#l0e« C<M^li«k»'GaTara 
. Migpt ^^Tel In tb^lr i^ase i 
Soiithey mtghl rest ut^on his aack, 

TBe*liMltt«t Th>op» Uestltti— 
aiMt^«taag(nawHgHderihMa the tcack^ ^ 

•ipalW* tiUatopfiareJfiiil 0^ 9^99^ . . , 

F^lMd at a Cfirls^naa ^Ice y 
Anjd Inns ^re' roUed tif niake n«i eat ' 
' WhMfta^ H^-mtime, aeallttii ' ' < 
BaUrt»«ftiitGkii»ilPfMtakttiNiM 1 

»a,l^f^ m^ J9Q^ «^ 0;^^^ 



ffclMiKr 



..,^aU^^,,^oie we.cao appf^ciat^ f^ 
9¥iQ?neiiciw, t^ wooid be le^tusiteibp 
^ i^lfiss^ of Rrapc^; or Italy— sin^ tl|e 
|;i»D€h an4 UaUan languages vatN ^ 90 
e^, j4Mfie4 witK*e tfiUn ; w^4|?^ 
tfcl^.?oi^ary, pur owft is in direct Q|;»p,09|r 
1)^ 4p every lapgu^e of the cpn^cmti^^ 
vrgrld. Madame de Staelhaa, witl|,)|^ 
lunal i4icity of expression said of d:^ 
English language, " that its beauti^ anj 
all ineUncholy^ t$e clouds have formei 
Us «oJk>ur^ and the noise of (he wateq 
its modulation ;*'t and the Folumed trea-^ 
^ises of Ij^^^icegrapheis could not adduce 
a.mc^ phiwopphical defioition of il« 
genius* 

f)$» I^^tin j« so abusively the pareoi 
langq^e of the Itatian and French, that 



To 



»!?SS-?1 



f aci^iJ^^ ' 



tttindi^Df 0t^ knd dMd gaiiie^^rlMift^ 
• DM <ilia7fai:]Niunff!aa» changed! ; ud 
AaAl*J#;ll»»«^rT«h|iwja,^%8h^4«ii»|fc ., . 
,Tina,«mniry lw^»^ »»<;« T*°«^i,., 

But a»/6r Cbftstmaii, Ul^e o^ ] 
Att4«ohe>«saib'an€AcBitrimteMi^w 



:HQR#-iittf<ii;^p^ 



: ,ti» knieluire o|f ,t}i|B lljitin^ 
«j^,r^|Minofe (1^ 



■^•'' '^"B^piirt»i*tottti^'g*ii^to^*''"V''*^ 
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kta^A^^teMwAm of liteUittbliiMNi 
htWi Ibi^nb other ']^uf|k)M lHahiW obiU 
UtiKb liii tememlwailotf el the f6irai«i» 
These pffeceftor% Weil merit itue otecvM- 
tion or a modern writer, who says it has 
ever been the eddeavoiiK of such gram<« 
marians to effect the least possible know- 
lecbfe by the greatatlj^Msible labour. 

Some of onr modern grammarians hav* 
ing expiesed their litcrini igdigDation 
against the old schoolmen: /or the pedan- 
tic and laborious method of their in- 
struction, have endeavoured to, point. ^ 
certain methods^ b^ the adoptien oi wmch 
the knowledge of a langtMge ma^r'M 
acquired with a facility equal to the pr^r 
seilt hiiproieements of^^ mechanical velo- 
city f mid ameng which the Ham&keaiaA 
systeM^ as if* iy ttaniied, is pra-emviient ; 



leamt«'^'pih§^^),4^ip^pj^ifll^^ \^qrds are 
to be construed as near to one another as 
possible^i^ H'is'hifthiy neeessa^^ thalhe^ 

ahniiM hp firrf informed ^ whyt 'j^ m^VHi 

by *' correspondent words;" an explana- 



tion which is carefliH^^tbheld till he has 
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now ^ fahlelee * Hrtans * mked of* fa* ' 
huhfr to sp^ak— anglicfe, confabuht{fc- ' 
the sfense of ' fdhulcRq^mcehet * is ' Ifci* ' 
Udlked of s^taSes; atftf hot «jrd*ferf,* 
for Hbricc wishes to impress the 'idea of 
their existence, that the combinatSon of 
his'ittia^y may impart the terrors of 
cleaUi to Sextius,* to whom he inscribes" 
the oSe ; the regions of Pluto and the 
presence qf the spirits are gfraphieaUy 
de^riptive of the terrors of a ftrtnre * 
state.. 

' Skm ie |trenet nox, fetmlseq manM, 
Et domui ezllis ]»liitonJa } 

and it is impossible he could have admit- 
ted that the existeuce of the shades were 
fabulous without destroving the js^jrapdeur 
of his Allegory. The verofe^ior is employ- 
ed in the same sense by Virgil ; Jupiter 
haviqg heard the lamentation of Venus 
promises to relate to her \^ future great- 
ness of her 809 Eneas^ 

HLc (tlbi faior enim, qnando h8e« tt cura rt* 
mordet, &c. 

Those who have adopted the Hamilto- 
nian system, and remember the transla- 
tion of " solvitur acris biems grata vice 



sense of the verb lego Jfe.tOtS5«6«r.i9^>^t)u a 
tect, hence, ^vela kfere^' awant)'^ 
collect or gather sails, i. 9. furl. ; , fund its ^ ^ 
application 'scriptas Iegere/'l[,ia ^^^iJ^^IB^'^ ' 
implied from the action of the iwmmpsx 
who gathers or accumulates wofd» %hldk 
form sentences : i, e. legit, as . - • ..-^^i 

* /r 
*. Curra Irgtmi prope Aarnina Melltth' 91' T 

Legunt here expresses selection^^also legio, ' 
a selected body ; anglicS, . legion— :BXik 
legere ducem^ to select a leader, * aid 
legatus, anglicS, legate, league, col- 
league, elegant, &c.; from leetus, pwtich/ * 
pie of lego, is derived a viery nutneKons 
vocabulary of English words, as Iectti?e> 
election, collection, selection, &c. — td. 
latinS con. — r, substituted fot «, tfie bat-' 
ter to liquidate with the / foll<»Wing, and 
se is & mere separative particle, which ' 
was added by the Latins to cvrtain wofrda • 
that it might mote adequately coBtd^ 
the idea of mo/ton. 

It is not the external ITuency of aik i&t«r- " ' 
linear translation that dan' impufl' thtf' 
knowledge of a language, it must b«r theS- 
consequent of a philosophical investi|il<> • * 
tion; he who would obtain a pietieet •' 
knowledge 6f a science must f^tm] hlji^'^ 
ideas of uieir various relations anddefieii-! ' 
dencies from analogy, and it is from this 
want of connection that such A system aft •^* 
the fifamiltonian is futile; but Miontdit * 
l>e combined with a judicious tise *, of '" 
grammatical jprinciples, and a dtite ^HX&i* * 
tion to the more ielementary sign^atitb '''. 
of words, there coiiW exist iib ddU^ df"^ 
the superior exccHence'of a syisfcrii^ii*^^ 
establisiied to ^^othersl , : O-MIB^;^^ 



(For the OlioX ;^i'' 



Beneath onrfett, and bVro*irh«*d^'' '• 

la eqnal warnla^ gtveli t 
Beneath U8 lie the countlesa dead* 
. AboYO us is the heaven 1 

't 
Their names are graven on the ^tdne; ' ' ' -* 

Their bones are in the cU> j; • . / , ^ 1 ^ 
And oreanotber day ,ta fpoae; . T f , • , - . , 
Our«etye« may be a^ tb«y* .^ ,,.,,- ,; . 

D«Mb rideain every pgsalnt l/tl^i^^ ''' .^'' 

&« hirjts In every .^owet-y' ' ' i^'" :'rn • 

Ea(»h tUman ImA Ha ikWn 4ltl»Be/' v 1 p.aH^'} 

: 'iUa'4>«rO e»TJBf!y.'*ip«r*r- t .f o('.! ^',> rn./f - ^ 

••-•■•A., .■^'^^':>^> ,=-.3l'-T '{0 >;;.,,-> ^'. r' , -' 

O^ #M8 havei««en 0^ xam ^BB^/ , .^ 

, pf youth's soft cheek de<;^y^ 
And- iktt deacen* hi «iidd*?ri nlgl* ' : • • 
On nianbood*a middle day. 
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Our efe«l>«rf seen the steps of sgs 
mtt fe^tir toiirSrdB tfie tomb, 

And jkt shiai earth our Man engage, 
And drsuns of dsys to come { 

Turn, mortil, turn, thy danger know, 

WlJer^r thy foot can tread, 
Th« efttth^ngt boUow from below, 

p^kMA wwns tbee of the dead. 

Turn, Christian, turn, thy ronl apply 

To truths divinely g Iren— 
The bones thirt undersenth thee He 

Shall Uve for hell or heaven. W.W.W. 



THE CHRISTMAS BOX. ; 

Wb bare been very remiss in over- 
looking the merits of those neat little 
volumes the Juvenile Annuals^ but it is 
beuer to be late than never, and we trust 
that though late the portion we serve up 



to ^e capainty of 

faad of acceptable hi 

the peQ» of many < 

talented effusions ad 

more expensive class 

wer^ Christmas not ( 

troduce to our readei 

thia volume contain 

servance of the fest 

u, we shall confi 

simple and prettjr soi 

universal favourite^ 

the gems of the bo< 

of an Indian Chiefs V 

implant in the youthful mind the warm 

feelmgs of a grateful heart. 

SONG— 'Br Miss Mitforo. 

Give tbee good morrow, busy bee ! 

No cloud is in the sky ; 
The ringdove skims across the lea, 

Tha matin lark soar* hifth . 
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mtsnMds a hoUow^ yUao; ^ouut Uka a 
i«bU» in his paib, the month of which 
wag so overgmwD wkh wUd shrubs as not 
ta he perceptible, except on a nuaute 
sQarchte Into this helell ; and though he 
waa bnitsed hy his fall, he was here ef« 
feelually concealjed froia the Indians.. 
More than once he heard their footsteps 
as they passed by his place of conceai- 



Wheo several hours had elapsed, and 
aU seemed still, the officer ventured to stir 
from his hiding place. His wound was 
paiu/Tul ; his limbs were stiff ; and it was 
with gr^ ^fficuky thai he could get out 
of the pit into wluch he had faUen. At 
last he effected his deliverance, and faint 
and wounded as he was, and diough the 
night was dark and dismal, he set forth, 
in hopes of rejoining the £nglish army. 

He had not proceeded far» when alight 
glunmering through the trees attracted his 
attention : he approached it with caution, 
and sheltering himself from observation, 
regarded with much anxiety a party of 
Indians, who were assembled round a 
S^reat fire, roasting the flesh %^j a deer. 
Their wild and savage looks, as they sat 
on the ground in the red light of the fixe, 
weie tru^ alamiing,',and the o$cer, afFaid 
of being seen, changed his ||O8ki0B injthe 



sfMpulg rttniti m w^i^^ baaM th^mnibai 
the wound, with the greatest sonditiide for. 
the offipBr'4« Keove^, md hy iworSs of 
comfort tried td alleviate hhr sufffaniig^. • • 

After some time the Indians ^tretefaed. 
themselves on the ground to sAeep^ aii^ 
but one or -two, who remained t&wvtoh^ 
and the chief, who carried on a dMrt^oon^^ 
versation with the officer. ' »' 

**You cannot," said he^ .**go »w4y 
yet, my son, for you could not find^ae'- 
paths through the woods, and if foa'^ 
could you would pvefcably meet with 
enemjies. I cannot now conduot' |^ou, 
for we go in the morning to-trards'^te^ 
north. You must therefore accompa^'- 
us ; but as soon as possible vou^shafi be 
restored to your own people. Now- go 
and sleep, for you are wounded iad 
weary, and must have rest.*' 

I'he Englishman it may be imamtmil - 
d'rd not much relish l^e idea of' heHig 
kept among the Indians ; it was howler' 
much better than being tortured 01) wed ' 
by them, and ^he returned maiQr' AmxjUsM} 
to tlie cluef, ' , . . L* 

Early in the momiucp he v^9fi eroOsed,.' 
by the troop preparing lor de^lulf . 
Tuey ^travelled ^with the most lingular 
caution, and wound their way ikhrough • 
the most obscure parts of the W/oods^ an4.r 
guided themselves by tracks quite un^s? . 
tinguishable, except by |he experiimced 
eye of an Indi^an. They preserved a pro<^ 
found silence, and showed great inge^^ 
nuity in the means they adopted to pre- 
vent their course being(ji;aown. 
^During the middle of the day they 
rested, and again at njght. ixx th«giieptkc 
of the night, the. officer wa» di-ttosed by 
some one shaking him, ai^ looking up 
he saw his friend the old Indian, Who, 
cautioning bin^ to be. silent, bad^^iiiat^t^i 
follow h» steps* ife^dii'so, and iher * 
proceeded catefully a,mtt^ the HroOdf.'*^ 
It was not until day bV^ak^th^'lhVM-"' 
lence was broken by the JSo^E^sshmav 
asking his conductor wheUiem'thej^'wer^^ 
going. ' " •"'.'•^ "';'■ '^'y: 

" One of our j)'eo[fle',**^^^1f^'*tlfe" 
Indian, ** was woAnded severely by you, 
when you were first.jmr^rised by ti^em. 
. In consequence of tms his brother has 
sworn revenge against you^^^njl. jfc|f 9^^^^ 
have been unsafe for. you fo remain with' 
us. I will guide you tij^^i^j,, §^i^ ^jj^ 

, The JEnglishm^, mft^;"!^^*^^ 
. knowledgmenls for il^ Iiraj^" "^ 

" I Mi,^hinte,^^;x^^ 

you should sfiow j^, J^l;!^ g- 
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Inahm. !nie £iigiialiiQaa( bisiBhed «iid 
wasailBnU - 

^' But I am Oidy pairing a debt/^ saki 
the lodian : *^ nino monihs ago I was 
tKocKKkd and weary, «iid dyiB|f of thivtt^ 
yito ^w me aud cave me drink, which 
savedi my life, I prayed to the ^eat 
spiiit that I mij^ht repay the benefit, be- 
hold he has heard me." 

The officer was stiiick,with the v>bte 
seiftiments of the sayag^, and sighed to 
thmk how often his countrymen mi^ht 
tak&leaBons from the Indian. 

** Thai is an English station/' said the 
Indian, ** there you will find white men 
and friends* But, my son, when thon 
ait with them do not forget the Indian, 
noc think ill of his people ; farewell, my 
SOIL I may the great spirit protect Uiee, 
and giye thee strength among thy peo- 
ple.** 

The Englishman pieased the hand of 
the old In(fian» spoke a parting word, for 
he was too much affected to say more. 
The nest netming the lodian was amid 
the woods, and the officer on his way 
to jioin his regiment." 



> Thb mqpttBtitioiiB revat^neefbr Ufa ig 
th& lowest stages of existence, is instanced ' 
in the following interectinff-' anecdote:-— 
A Brahmin, fat beyond hip .brethren 
both- in powers of mind and extent of 
knowledge, lived in habits of great inti- 
macy with an Eralish gentleman, who 
was fond of natural aud experimental phi^ 
losophy ; the Brahmin, who had learned 
English, read the books of his friend, 
searched into the Cyclopaedia, and pro- 
fited by his philosophical instmments. 
It happened that the Euglishman reeeived ' 
a good solar microscope from Europe: 
he displayed its wonders with delight to ' 
the astonished Brahmin ; and convinced 
him by the undeniable etfdence of his 
senses, that he and his countrymen, who 
abstained so scrupulously from any 
thhig which had life, devoured innnmer- 
able animalcula upon every vegetable 
which they ate. The Brahmin, nistead 
of being delighted, as his pew friend had 
expected, became unusually thouditful, 
and at length retired in silence. On his 
next visit he requested the gentleman 
would sell him the microscope : to this it 
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\ieen communicated to otherS;, and ren- 
dered thousands wretched. Forgive me, 
my friend — and bring here no more im- 
plements of knowledge I*' 

X, H. 



DIODOBUS 

Says, that among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, one of the conditions of their mar- 
riage contracts was, that " the husband 
should be obedient to his wife.'* " I have 
often heard speak," he adds, '*of the 
S^yptian bondage, but never knew it had 
been carried so far as this before.'* 

THE BARL OP 8UBRE7. 

Thomas Howard, EarL of Surrey, who 
was kni^ited for his renarkabks oourage 
at the battle of Barnet, fought, between 
the Yorkists and Lancastruns, in ihe 
time of Edward the Fourth, was after- 
wards made a knight of the garier by his 
brother, Richard ul. He was taken pri- 
soner in the battle of Bosworth, and 
committed to the Tower by Henry the 
Seventh, and attainted by parliament. 
King Henr^ asked him bow he durst 
bear arms in behalf of that tyrant Rich- 
ard, to which he answered, ''He was 
my crowned King, and if tfao parliamen- 
tary authority of England set the Crown 
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of his army, but when that was ended, 
that he would figfit the King oft horse- 
back, 6t on foot *" adding, "=that 'iThe 
took the King prisoner, he would rHesese 
him without any raiisom, and that ii'ihe 
King should van<juish hirn^ he irqnld 
then pay such a sum for his liberff as 
was competent for the degree of' an ^r!.** 
In 1507» two years before the deith of 
Henh^ Vn, the Eirl was ambas^iifoir to 
Ihe King of Francd (Louis XVi.J He^ry 
VMf., in the second year of his refen, 
made him Earl Marshal for' life ; ancfin 
the year 1511, he was appbitiitied One of 
die Commissioners at the Cottrt df Arta- 
gon. When Henry the Eighth h^ird 
mat the Scots were preparing' tO ihVtfde 
England, he^d, "That hehitf'l^a 
nobleman who would defend his ^ubjj^ts 
fhom hisults.'* After the^ battle bf Flod- 
don, the Earl presented King James's 
tomotfr to the Queen Regctti. In 1514, 
the Earl was created Ihike of NiotTolk, 
and a gtant was giten him in^pecilil'tail 
of several manors. He hated "and oppo- 
sed Ckrdinal Wolsey, because he advised 
the King to pursue measures htirtfhl to 
the liberties of the people ; finding' that 
his opnosilioo avaiited nothingi he Re- 
signed nis post, and retired from Court.' ' 



THB FIRST OPflNRfG 4>P WmvailAlt 
CHAPEL. ' ■ ' • 

On Christmas ^ay, 1687, the new cha- 
pel in Whitehall, which wa^ Qonseorated 
on Friday before, was publicly opened ; 
and yesterday his Mwesty's statue' of 
brass* in a Roman habit, was erected 
in (he great court of Whitehall befoTe the 
new building. Jt is done at the charge 
of Toby Ruslat,t who set up that of his 
late Majesty on horseback at Windsor ; 
but this only stands oh « p^slkF of "mar- 
ble, as that does at the Ro^al Etehaiige, 
with rails of iron abotit it. ' ' :- ' 



• This U tfa« Mine ttttli# wlll^ Isttn re- 
rnalB* In Privjr Gardetla; It «n mistiaiit&hj 
Grlnling 6ibl>«n8, a fculptor «i)f^ >ttfVftf Af 
emiaeiice, who had b4>en bronghi irn^ anilce 
by Erelyn, vrfao found him exetntfnii; ^ttraga 
fa wod ia a«ottagtf near DvpMA^. ^'Itibfiilia 
qast t2»« e4ue«(rtan.«tat)ie 9C>0ki^fei ni»i 
Windsor. Ha also eje^t^ 4he/fUtofari9M 

same monarch atChelseafioiiuilal. Tf- -" 

pedeefar of the ttatt* ^Chaftei^i. af _ 
cfoseis by Gibboai ilMdMM)(|aMtef«i»V 

0U8 country •fious^ufw.eUknaiifiiji, ' .... 

psfre of the back atair^, Wj^^iiSed^kly Waa 

kefn««t^»f^t9«pioti c)«uftri|iii^4ncr^iwui 

of the ro'>e» to Cbailet II. 
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THE I^KE pF ^T. ALBANS. . NI^'MOL^S MACHUVJ||., 

Charles (Beaaclerck) Duke Of St. Al- . ToMacWavei, th^ 

Uns, natural son of King Charles the f ^^^ ^»?^ has been generally applied. 

Second by Nell Gwyn. ^he tradition ^'^. P«°P^« mistaking the design of ^s 

of lus«rst elevation to the peerage i»as 55^°^^' ^^ ^^ Prtnce, his design at 

follows :-Chartes one day going to see ^Mtom was to make a despotic govern- 

Nelt Gwyn, and Uie litUe boy being in '"^"^ o^»^"«- \^ ^f P^'"^ P"Jlf^ (^« 

the room, the King wanted to speaC to «*\^) to secure himself, must kill such 

him. Hii mother called.to him, ' Come f^^ ^""^^ ^^^9^ "« ""^^Sf* ^^ 
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A ^ittflOT von ee^uLiSNcr ; 
OobUoi At»elteiiii8 was a gre^ aAvo* 
<»le fot ftfudoHio 8yst6m--of hot 'sand 
batlM, stoves, &c.^ in the core df 
obesity. This was objectioi^aMe fVotii 
the disagreeable effects of over-stewing, 
occafflonally prodnein^ similar results to 
those of General Vitellis, or the " Fat 
Single-Gentleoma,** wlM Hfdl six months 
unconscionsly over a baflcer's oven. The 
Newmacket plan is more safe and more 
cei^in, according to the opinion of the 
moat skilful trainers. A geiMeman who 
was recommended to try a Newmarket 
doctor, objected to the journey— having, 
as he said, all the requisites at home, viz. 
-^•' A small house, with a large fire, a 
son who kept him in a perpetual fever, 
and a very fat wife !" Ibid. 

CORN4ft<» 

Had a merry saying, that would not be 
credited in the city, viz.—** Thai of all 
the parts of a feast, that which one leavet 
does one most good l'* Ibid. 

▲BSTIMBNCB. 

Pennant gives an account of a woman 
in Boss-shire, who liviod a year and three 
qvarters wiOiout Meat or drkk. This 
astonishing circumstance is outdone by a 
book prfaited in Loodeni '16H, which 
gives 4 narrative of Mrs* Eve Pieman, 
who liv^ dWr the mamier of the 
Astoni, (people without mouths, wh& lived 
on the smell of flowers, accordnig to Pli- 
ny's history of them.) 

TMs maid of Mean, thirty and aix yean ipent. 
Fourteen of which she took no nonrishment ; 
ThuspUe and wan, the sit sad and alone, 
A gardenia all ahe lotea to look upou^^ldtd, 

OURKWS RKCIPB FOR LAWNBSS. ^ 

The following extract is from an old 
book, entitled, •' The Bremty of 
HeaUhe," by Andrew Boorde, Pfiysy 
ehe Doctour, an Engliikman, Armo 
lo57, which merits particular attention 
as an infallible cure for the ' law fever,* 

The 151 chfptre doth shewe ofan evyil 
fever, the whiche doth combate yonee 
persons, named the fever burden, (lazy 
fever,) Among all the fevers,, I had 
almost forgotten the fever burden, with 
the whiche many yonge men, yonge 
women, and other yonge persons, be sore 
infested now anlays. The cause «7fMti 
t/i^rmiVte :•— Tins never doth come natu- 
rally, or els by evyll aiid sloWhfa! 
bringing up. If it do come by nature, 
then the fever is incurable* for it c^ 
never out of the fleshy that is bred |p 
bone : U it come by «Wh/ul bringing 
up. It may be holpen^y^Uiigent labour. 



A remecty, Nereis ftotlifcc fot & fc 
burden as mgu^nium kqculinum^ w>k-^ 
ointment) that is tp say, take ^i^tic^^r, 
wan, of a yard of lengm or qioq^e>..aqd| 
let it be as great as ^ man^s £lng^r> umA 
with a anoyut the back an4 sho)4^|eni 
well, morain<]r and evening, a^ <^<^)^^] 
twenty-one days, and if this {&y^r>rj^, 
not hoi pen in that tyme, let tibeq^ be^J^f^^ 
of the waggyne on tlie gaRaWs, ^. 
whyles they do take thcyr fli^uie^ 
put no lubberwort in theyjr i»ottag%'|T-rt} 
Probatumest. ^ ^,^]^^. ;'; 

South, in one of his sermon^sa^'h^e 
is the great instrument (^natnrefUiifdi^ndff 
and cement of socie^; ^& splriT'sauli 
spring of the univetfse. Love is sn6h as*^ 
affeotion as cannot property 1m 8aid4b> b^t 
in the soul, as the soul to be in^dfaitl;.filr* 
is the whole man Wrapt m eiie dhsirei''-"' *-■ 






tntn • 



f ;< 



CUSTOM OF BARRWG oW* . [ ...iL.- 

Of flie ni*iy strange ctfitoms t^ftfi ^ 
prevailed «mt>ngti>ur mediaeval ant^fcrs ^^ 
and wMch of late years ha^e taSfiV 
fallen into dfesaetude, ftaJt GtB^r^i^ ^ 
otu, as it is eaWed, appear^ the mm,m '* 
reconeileable toihe halms i^d mBi^Mid"^ 
of modern times. To a schblttsfic di^fi*'^- 
pUnarian of the metropbfis, tfie cuittiiA ' 
would appear outrageous, and nAnc^ilt M-"^ 
credulous. It remands us of tHe mm&" 
Saturnalia of oM, when nf^ei^^^fbi' a ' 
certain time,, were subservieuf to thfijr'^ 
servants and slaves. i ^-utTT 

Hutchinsoi^, in bis Hfet(»y^0H^be^"' 
land, when ^»eaking of tbci pagHfl^' df \ 
Bromfield, thus adVi^rteT tb 'tfae'pr^^^of ' ' 
Barring-out. ' : . ' ^iM'" i(\ 

" nw within th€f last iW^if #*Afrt^''' 
years, it had been a custom, tinigr't^'bif '' 
mind, for the scholars of wPWfeifefttpI 
of Bropnfidd, abotit tftW bsgln^h^^if ': 
Lent, or in the more exp^fesi^^ pfartJM^-'" 
logy of the country, at F&l^gH^^H^2 ' 
to bar out the master ; !. ^J^idpoSiiiiSt'^' 
exclude him from his^ sdiool, 'iS<f f^kttfr^- 
him out for three days. DUi^n^-mfa W'' ■ 
riod of this expulsion, tile iWoHJ' <^W ' 
citadd, tfie schod, were' feftiftng^l^-^'" 
cadoed within i and the boj^»WBdiWJ'*l 
fended it like a' besieged cfty; wWiHflffl, '■* 
in general, with boi«i«^.^oreMBr'<Ad»^<t'/ 
guns. The mastefi iiieWM^hifei'} mm ^<^ 
various eifbrtff, bdfli %y'fdftilf^^*1ifrfeff "* 
gem, to regain^ hirll)St4«awift^i "liPi^*'! 
succwded,.' Iidnry tasks -«l^«»^yft)^,^"' 
and tte ^b«Biiu»s HtP ^ sck&^imW^^^ 
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sumed and^siijbinitl 

n^bnly happened IHW'TiB Was repql 
and defeated. After three days' s|^^ 
terms of capitulation were proposed^y 
^master, and accepted by the boys. 
!Phese terms were summed up in an bid 
fofinida 6f I^atin Leonine verses ; stipu- 
lating what hours and time should, for t)^ 
year ensuing, be allotted to study, and 
v^liftt to rdaxation and play. Securities 
Were provided by each side for the due 
performance of these slipulatio^js: and 
the paper was then solemnly signed bbth 
by master and scholars." 

Brand, when noticing the subject in 
Ms Popiilaf Antiquities, ^otes the above 
passage from Hutchinson, and says, it 
wns " a ciistom that having now fallen 
into disna^ will soon be totally foigotten." 
Bmnd was.cettainly mistaken in^isas- 
seitiom hk CuBberland the eosCein still 
prevails, and is not likely soon to be for- 
gotten. To my certwln^ knowledge it has 
taken place at Scotby, Wetherall, War- 
wick, -&e., wi4^ the. last tmif99n ; and 
I understand (hftt the.practice is still oc- 
casionally enforced. I have been informed 
by a young friend, who left Scotby 
school a very feW ycaris j(go, that he had 
been freqwwUjr engaged in these affairs. 
He slated that ,whftn th^ master wu 
barred-outy the wf itten orders ifor the ho* 
lidays, ^^yfere put thr^iigh die key- 
hole of ^e school dpor, with a request 
for tlic^ mM(er u> j^ign thoiii> whioh> alter 
some hesjitation mi afew tbreats^he ge- 
nerally consented to. C^o one occasion, 
however,, Jig forced his way through the 
window 5 but w«s 4ost»n4iy expelled, 
vi et armis) and his coal«4ail burirt to 
pieces by^()uib% and blactog^ paper. 

Brand mentions the custom as being 
verypreya^emtin th^ city of Durham, 
and other plaoes* in the county; as 
H«ighto^-le-%nng^ Thornton, &c. 

Dr. Johnson, in his life of Addison, 
also^ alludes ^,|Ims custDin in the follow- 
ing passage :t^ 

*' In l£i83,'when Addison had entered 
his twelfth year, his father, now become 
Dean of Litchfield, committed him to the 
care of Mr. Shaw, master of the gram- 
mar-school in that city. While he was 
und^r ^e. tuition of Shaw,, his ent^rprize 
and coumge have been recorded in lead- 
ing and coodnctiji^ successfully a fdan 
for ^rnn^-02^ his mastei*, a disorderly 

£rivAlege which, in 4iis time, prevailed in 
e principal' seminaries of education^ 
where the Wys, exulting at Ae approach 
of ttieir periodical 4iberty^ and un'Willing 
to w^t its! TsegnW commenc^ent> took/ 
possession of th^fsejboolaometdajtsbefore 
the t^.qf r^iilar recess^ of whidh'they* 
barred ^ dooo ; ai^ not cpmenibdd with 



the exdusiFe Dfcupi^n of theiortress, 
usually bade their master defiance from 
the, windows. The wMe operation nf 
this practice was^ at Litchfield, plaMed 
and conducted by Addison."-— 6^^. ifag^. 



QUALIFICATION FOR AN AMBASSADOli. 

Upon the assumption of Seittus V, 
the King of Spain sent the high <*onStable 
of Castile to congratulate hfi holmess. 
The Pope took him gently by the dhio, 
and asked, if tlie dominions of hjs master ' 
were so thin of subjects that ^e could 
npt find an ambassador with ^ beard 
sopoewhat longer than hu ? 

The constable answered— If the King 
had been aware that merit consisted in a 
great beard, he would have sent a ram 
goat for his ambassador. 

SUPERSTITION. 

At Freshford, if Ae church clock hap- 
pen to strike while the choir is singing, 
during divine service, it is almost univer- 
sally considered by the lower claSs of the 
inhabitants as a sign that some person in 
the parish will die before the next Sun- 
day. Captain Symonds's game-keeper, 
wlio recently died very suddenly, lited at 
Freshford, attended the church the Sun- 
day before his decease, and, on his rete^ 
home^ told his wi£» that fhef church clock 
had struck during the ^nging, and that ' 
somebody in the parish would die before 
the next Sabbath day. His tmi awfpl' \ 
end verified the omen in that msrtance, 
and has afforded matter for many gncre ' 
discussions by the nurses and midwives of 
the village.. York Courant. 



A. DUTCHMAN*S CLIltf AX ( 

It is better to walk tha 
better to stand than to wi 
to lie down than to sit ; it 
than to lie down ; it is b( 
to sleep. 

A PARtlAL JUDGE. 

A partial Judge is like quicksilvered frlafsf^ 
Only one Bide will his reflecftfons pasi. p ' 

A NEGao's EPITAPH. 

The following epitaph was said iome 
year« ago to be found inscribed on a ^one 
at Colney Hatch chtirch : 

Here li«)s ooor Diniili, ^Iplo*s<vife» : 
Him love net more, nn IpYp jkim 11% : , 
Dloah died tre week ago, 
Sttplo's masstt trtf hhri bo. \ W. K^. 
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St. John tbe 
SVuigeUtt. 

High Water, 
SiiMAft Sotorn 
Si— »»rto. 



1 Soil. «f. Xaims. 
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87 «•' laaiab, mor 
—•▼en 
Holv Inaocenta, 
or Children'aDay 
St. Thonuw I 

Beckec. 
Moon*8 laat qnar. 
4lni af. 10 nuMro. 



St. Anyala. 
High Water. 
«tfin aft 7 mora. 
|g 8 after. 



Dec. 36Tbia aaint iraa the firat Deacon appoUn^d br ^ 
apMtlea to maiuge Uw pubUc^iwda ffj the r^ef 
of toe I — • -' *^ J*-- - *t— _« - 



COKRBSPONDINa CHROHOLOGT. 
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He was efted before the Sanhedrin, 
or Jewfah Coandl. for prppbccylng«^ «allof ^ 
Jewiah Temple and economy} andwhU# in the 
act of vindicating hla doctrine by aeireral paa- 
aageaof the.Oid Testament, b« waa violently 
carried OQt of the city 8c atoned to death, a.o. 88. 
He died befora the coniummiition of the old law. 

Among the many auperatttloua pracUaea obaerved 
on St. Stephen'a day may be mentioned the abaurd 
custom of bleedlMT horses. , Bishop Keanett ob- 
serves, in some parts of the Weft of England, 
whan the housewives put th«lr breaA In the oven 
their uae this pmyer 

Pfsy Ood and St. Stephen, 
.. Send ajast batch and an even* 

17107.— Analversary of the death of the 4hmed John 
Wilkes, the Aklerman ilid Chambi^tala of Lon- 
don } during htalUitih* was several tlm^ ipvolvssd 
In troable tot the offensive nature, of his writ- 
ings ; the 45th No. of the North BrttAii and hla 
obicene Essay on Women may be taftltficed aa 
the worst t for the latter perfonnaBcerhe waa ez- 
peUed the hoose. Mr. WUkee nnd^fd^gr^*^ 
aervice in the riots of 1780 by hU prompt ex^- 
tions in preventing the Bank f^om being entered 
by the depredators. 
«— 97 Our aaint, who la styled in, the goapsl thejieloved 
diKiple of Jeaoa Christ, waa by bifih » ^<lilean. 
He wa« the. son of Zebedee and brother of , St. 
James the Qreat, ahd the only apostlf^ who fol- 
lowed our Saviour to the Croaai'mtd to htai 
Jeaoa-left the care of hla mother.' .He. died In 
theLTe|gnofTrfda9* A. o.lOO. , 

1724.— Expired on this dar Thomas Guy, «t 81 , 
(he ftoim'der of Ouy'a fltospltal $ boidM this 
fouBdatloQ he efeded an hoMl^ atlMiiwbrA. 
He- left behind hhn at liia diieave opwiirda of 
200,0001, prhjdpaay i«qolred by pwfhasiog aea- 
man*s ticketa during Queen Anne*a,wars. 
28 The festival of Holy Innocents or Oldld^rnaa 
Day, la held by the churdi to commemoMte the 
naaaaoreof the chUdrenby order ,oC Herod at 
Bethlehem. The laemed Gregory teUs as there 
was a custom among thrli;^ honse-wivea to whip 
up the children at an early hbm on fnla day. 
SOJThls saint waa mordind A. b. 1 171, la i^e Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury «t Veepen, befhre the 
altar of St. Beniiet. ^ ; ' , ^ 

1689.— Died on this d»y Dr. TiUltei^ Sydenham, 
the- most noted physician of hhi tittie; Dr. Sy- 
denham guided Us praetic» hf ei^itfence, and 
rejected theory. He was th« flrst ^o Introdu- 
ced tne cool regimen in the a|ii«U poxj} bis wri- 
tings on consumption, fevers* and^ nervou« dls- 
eaaes, though brief, tre tt fhli tfnjie highly 
eateemed. 'v 
• 80 St. Anysia was martered in th^ yc»r 8(^, ., 

1774.— Anniversary of the death of t>e celebrated 

Eoet. Paul Whitehead, who died aV Twicken- 
am. Mr. W. bequeathed Ms h^artda a teatl- 
monial of affiectionate gratltnd* to'.hia patrfrn, 
liOfd le Despencer, who kindly prociired for 
him au income, of 800^ a year.. This alngnlar 
legacy was placed by Lord le Dei^encer 1^ one 
of ^e lecesaes of the beautlfo} maaaole«a at his 
lioidshlp's seat at West Wyeomhe, jvlth the 
following epitaph:. ^ 

Unhallowed hands, Oils uf% fofhtar* . 

' No gems nor Orient sptA ' 
Lie here concealed, but. wbM%i mdr««a*e, 
^ Aeart that knows no gnile.'.: 
-<— 81 Onr saint, who lyM a biabim. of . BuM/.aueceeded 
AOltlades In the papacy in 814, HemlAO*d8«, 
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tm WINTHl CRUISE. 
CContinusdfromp.406.) 

^* Well, it can't be helped,** said James 
<«aMy seating himself ; *' it*8 no use re- 
pining now — though it is rather hard, after 
cruitaog about for three months, to lose 
our cargo at sea, and when we thought 
vurs^ves lucky that we escaped Cork 
^dol, and got back to Holland with an 
empty hold, and tried to do a little busi- 
ness at home, to idake such a finish to all 
ft« we have done to-night. Poor Peter's 
drowned too, Tom— d'ye know that ?** 

" Ah !*' said the other, '• I thought it 
was all over with him when I saw him s:o 
^^but how did you manage with him V* 

'' Now it's all over," said James, 
" Til tell you the whole affair. M^hen I 
^imged in after him, I popped a tub 
under my arm, thinking we were opposite 
a point where there was no watch ; for, 
tlunks I, if I can work a tub, and save a 
man's life at the same time, I shall do a 
clever thing ; but I was some seconds be- 
fore I could find Peter, it being so pitch 
dark. At last I saw someHiing bob up 
to the top of the water, close to me — it 
WW him ; I caught him by the hair — kept 
his liead above the surface, and gof ashore 
with hfm. At that moment, a blockade 
man 'spied me, and fired a pistol : I heard 
some of them doming towards me, so I 
dragged Peter under the cliff", and made 
for the town ; but the men*-o'- wars- men 
followeJ me up so closely, tliat I was 
obliged to drop my tub, and crowd all 
sail. I got near home, and thoug^ht I 
could manage to -drop in without being 
seen ; but thev had so gained upon roe 
that I was obliged to run again riglit 
throuffh the town, where I dodged tfiem, 
till I found myself back again at the place 
where I had left Peter. I felt him, but 
he was stiff and dead, poor fellow. 1 then 
thought I'd try if I could hail you ; but 
the only answer I got was a report of fire- 
arms on the beach : then I knew that you 
must be working the boat slap in the 
teeth of the blockade. 1 listened a mi- 
nute or two, and all was silent ; so, thinks 
I, they have either put out to sea again, 
or have succeeded in working the cargo." 

" Yes," tntenupted Tom, " we had 
worked part of it, and bad hid the tubs 
iHider the cliff, when we were discovered 
and attacked ; and three or four suddenly 
put off the boat, whi[e we who were left 
had to fight it out, and get away as we 
could." 

"Well," continued Jame.% "Ithouj^ht 

I'd mount the cliff and look out, and had 

got near the top, and was pulling-up to 

iake fresh wind, when what should I hear 

Vol. II. 2E 



btil my Susan's v«ice ! That so astonished 
tne, ^lat Host my footing, and was ca;j- 
sisedpktmp down again on the shingle. 
There wt« uo bones broke, however ; and 
I was jiist about to hail Susan on the cliff, 
when 1 thought I saw some of the block- 
ade coming ; and says I to myself, ' you 
mus'nt see me, my masters 1" — so I crept 
close under the cliff, and passed them safe 
enough. Then, thinks I, ' I may as well 
find out where the lads are ;' and think- 
ing Susan would be up to the rig, and 
wait where she was, or go home again, I 
contrived to run along tfe bottom of the 
cliff, till I found mvself tumbling among 
a lot of tubs. * O'ho !' thinks I, * all's 
right ^et;' and, while looking about, I 
perceived all of you creeping down the 
cliffs. You recognized me, if voii recoK 
lect ; and we were just preparing to clear 
the tubs snugly away, when the enemy's 
lanterns issued from a projecting part of 
the cliff. Douse they went in one mo* 
ment, and, in the other, there we were 
with the blockade, yard-arm and yard- 
arm ; buty when I first saw the light from 
their torches, what should I see but my 
SUsan stowed in the aims of Infant Joe. 
In the surprise, I opened a fire upon him, 
but took a good aim notwithstanding ; i 
saw him fall, and laying about me right 
manfully, I seized upon my little brig, 
carried her away from the grappling-irons 
of the huge pirate, and towed her right into 
harbour — and here she is, safe and sound 
— there's some comfort in that, ar'n't 
there, my girl ?"— *and a hearty kiss, with 
a mnrmured blessing, escaped from the 
lips of the rough young smuggler, as he 
again pressed the now happy Susan in 
his arnw. 

Two of his companions now entered the 
house : they were cordiallv received by 
their acquaintances and neighbours assem- 
bled ; but the hanging of their heads, and 
the languid manner of taking the hands 
outstretched to welcome them, proved how 
severely their bold hearts felt their chilling 
disappointments and imrewarded toil. 
The journal of their cruise and misfortunes 
was recorded in every line of their brows. 
It was a sad meeting ; and sadness and 
silence love to be together. At lenglii, 
one of them, looking at James, said, — 
► ** We heard thai you had brought down 
Infant Joe : but, just as we came into the 
town, we were ^told that he was only 
wounded, and had been carried to tire 
tower, with a pistol-bullet in his right 
shoulder.** 

*^ In his right shoulder, eh ?" said 
James, as he gave a loud whistle, 
and looked at Susan ; ** it was close 
chance for von. my girl. Well, I 've 
no wish for his death ; but, if we ever 
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should irieet a^M, I rtm juA te \\HVf to 
uotp iBv ingger^ «wa petfcipS i«nHi belter 
sttccess. — Bdt, Suaim, rtiy lags, rVe t>een 
wftrting- aU aIoaj: ^ knbW how \du came 
ort tb« cKir ttt sifch ti ilttie ; tind t'uisotfie- 
wftat 5ealoi», li>o, afl that same Infant Jo^, 
hnd the mannet to Was ctynvothwr voti so 
swgly;- ^ ^^ 

»usaai 6YB$ied, *nd trfaled h« sh*te in 
the et^eittfe of the aSglit, arid C6ncladed by 
Biitfdlitiii^ JtiM!» 10 r*KnqiT!sh his despe- 
rate sod finprbfi(M>fe pursufl— ^o foreg;o 
aH dt^u^ts '6i tfffain embatkingf fti a 
Winter Cttris^-^ana, witen the employ- 
ment of Ae coast MM lb pVocnre them k 
q«iet sobshilcnee^ to remove to some hap- 
\ikt laad, yAtete Sndiistfy may reap its 
r«Ward, and the ^rotog arm and iweatih^ 
brow know th^ h6tirs of comfbrt and re- 
Y>«te. OldMon. 



{For rki OHo,} 

Oh f 4e«p lailie^«oiii thafteitcllroltalit^Mitfa 

Wliefa ]>ccein(>«i> io dMl^neM i« fravnteir 9 
Like the tad n^ss of woe in the brea«t that to 
found, 
^ben Sorirow'h dakV Shades ifregtirroinidin?. 
So the ^tmt <Aimar ftettagv rtfim<i Agt UMt 
eptfvine, 
Af the winter of Beath Is approackiog, 
Oft'aie *darken*dby ills, that IQ anion com- 
biae^ 
On tk« latiof Ufe'to plea*iivea«scv<aeUag. 

Oh ! aeldom the gun throws hie hope-mantled 

Ou the tree» or fliefottth, or Mie ftoWfr } 
i^nd«hesUi»i»ei>dre»t «o«grter% km solilado^ 
seem 
Afirald of Yhe tieet* weeping shower t 
And^o, when tfife atrVitthnWUfb Isjtrttpast-^ 

The sunshine of joy eeafce appeaifng, 
Tli« warbUngs of Fancy. One* isiagUofsofaat, 
Cease their music so soft and endearing. 

yet I 



So VfrteoWilf *«vi*rlMl|w^dl^he J<J^^ 
Which youth, boalchy or pMslon ariri h^ 
f H^iwtog } 
T7i€$e wither, wht^n Age all tiieir fragrance, 
destroys, 
Wate Kiat as tlie la<t«&l tH^s griwlng j " 
libmra no gay flolPcr, ^t i^tcvonlace^dttt- 
Uves . , ' 

All the brighter deck'd bloHsoms of pleasure; 
AtO the Joy which Itn'btftJghs to Ltfe^^ winte'r 
look given, 
is Indeed on unspeaitmbk tcetteurol 

th the glooin of I^eceniber, 'tbere*« jo;y In Che 
tboagh't 
Tbsii a 8prlnc is bfTOnd wfthits «Mvty t 
Aad t^e winter of li£e wUh a«ieh joys vUl b^ 
fraught. 
If wb bend t\\ our effortb to dufly : 
Tll*i«»i; a sprlng^ftat w ^rdifttted, wtfeto Death 
is gone by. 
When U)e soul <ber strong wiog -iKHvly 
pluming) 
SVallro^, where -are beantles 'that never will 
die- 
Wbefre the true lowers of ^lewoiO in« 
blooming 1 B, JABJMM« 



ON THE KEEPING OF TWELJFXflr 
NIGUT. 



Mbm 



ib0t0 Wk%ttho«|jli MIdotD, which 

More fair for t^e gloom which th^y ^e 
chaslfig I 
Which brvathe attdeilfeHtts dkebtin*^ healthy 
gteate 
The fH>>t and the daw.is CBsbraolngi 
And fair as the joy the December-sun glVes 

(If with goodnesahls days have been tiute^^ 
la the a^ndiiite W constrenee to hhn ^byet 

But wIh) needs tiot )ils (leath to be hi«*e<i« 

Ohl the MooDis hud "the Weets'tiiat en- 
«ireh^d Ofe tr^rldjg. 
With ekuffoalmt loo Hening, hm9» ^iil«h*d i 
And the flowere of the aumoier have fied^ra 
the wing 
Ofthedata^ttich atehi Titaie has long ba. 
nish'dl 
But the ever-green laurel still amlleaintlitt 
blast, 
Like a friend who ne'eir files from our sor- 
row. 
Oh I its green I^ave^ ainc fairer than the flowers 
that are pa^t. 
For no aid from the seasons do theyborrow I 



TwELFTH-i^iGHT is perhaps the 
agreeable o/ aU the c£»iaestic holidays* 
It has not the ooveltv of Christinas day, 
which is the great brealdng u^ of the 
dreariness of winter; but it is at once 
quieter and more social; «ele«t friendr 
are invited^ wliich is iH>t always the oafiOr 
with the family ChrisloMts pairty ; evtxy 
body becojoes of in^rtance^ y^wtu^ «is 
wejl as old, for every one on Twelfths 
night bgs a *' character i*' aad then (hare 
is the Cake, an eataUe sacred to that 
night only ; the WaasaiUBewl- also ^ 
phatically belongs to itj tibove all othtf 
nights in the season ; Hne company as^ 
sume tlic dignity as well as vivaci^ of a 
set of dramatu p^aon^ ; .games and 
forfeits derive a new {niiMaooy fron tiife 
additional stock of wit generated by tfaht 
circumstance; and as t£e vU^oe is slHI 
flourishing, the evening incdudes all the 
general Baernment of Cl^istmas with its 
own. particular seasonings 

So much has been said of late yean, 
in a variety of publications, r^spettmg tfafe 
origin of Twelfth-night, «md the w^ m 
which it is keptindiffereHlptMtaiof *tha 
world, that it is needless to lepefal 4faQ«i 
here. Suffice it to^av, thaltaU^tse^great 
holidays originate wHh.Batdre itselfaiMl 
the operations of her seasons-; and ifatt 
our European Twelfth-night (for'aU civil* 
ized nations partake of it) is a Chiirtian 
version of one of the cm lilghts of the 
Saturnalia, when the aneienis dkew lf»s 
for imaginary kmgdoms. The royalty of 
thci Twelfth-cake derives itsdf from the 
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Wia» Men of the East^ who are ssud ^ 
hstve been kin^ : and those ajso who 
VOU14 keep the vigl^i 'va, perfection.^, should 
9u«tw the TOjraT character tlie whole 
eveobng^ and rijiii their satire^ not on per- 
sons and thioga in gexnerat^ but on the 
fopperies of courti^r^, t^elr intrigoeffi 
M«llaUona, &p. To be more wise than 
wee, however, belongs peither to calfQ 
Dor wisdom ; and they who prefer the 
general custom, should continue to prefer 
it. Apinaal spifit^ are the great thing, in 
tlus 9A in all other holidajfs, e^eciall^r in 
winter time, when the want of sunshine 
i» to be supplied by* the 6re-^ide^ and the 
blood to be (pun round by a little extra 
fe:>ti?ity. Besides, all the follies may be 
invited to court, and the monarch not be 
the less royal. 

There are four tilings necessary to a 
d^ keeping of TiyelfUi-JUght ; — ihs ca^, 
the wa3sail- bowl, the installation of king 
and qiieen, and the aostaining of divers 
charaieters, illustrative of the follies of 
society. The satire, for the most part, 
runs on the fashions, and affectations of 
the day. and the diffferent excesses qf 
gormandizing and grudging. Fops and 
mincing ladies a,re always brought in, 
The prude who thinks herself most qua- 
lified to object to others, is sacrificed, in 
order to show how much the season, for 
all its satire, set its faee against envy and 
ilUhumour. The niiser, if introduced, 
is sure to have no quarter : while on 
the other hand, the gourmand ia allowed 
to cut a figure more ridiculous than unf 
social, to let us see on which side excess 
U the more pardonable, especially at 
Christmas. ^ 



sort 5 or the company will detect one of 
the subtilties too commonly practised 
upon children, and be malignantly pres* 
sed to eat heartily at tea. Now it would 
not do to satirize sueh person^. They 
would be too sore. The gourmand cares 
little for the character of Sir Tun belly 
Clumsy, ^e thinks it «i character wita 
the season, and has it in. common with too 
manv. Besides^ he m/ay be as §;enerQvi9 
to other people'^ bodies as he is to Ms 
own. The fop and th? fine lady can bear 
as muplv» for similar reasons ; and their 
have a reserve of self-love which U 
proof against biiterness ; as it ought to 
be^ if they ar^ food-humoored. As to 
the prude, it might be supposed that the 
best way to satirize her would be to take 
her under a misletqe, and give her a kiss. 
Fanqy it not. Of all persons in the 
room she longs for oQe most, ; — ^and with 
reason ; for she and the scold are the 
only women to whoai it is difficult to 
give one. 
A Twelflh«Cake should be as large 9,% 
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Iir^ben dutiei So four bottles of >^bite* 
wjnej out ^W6et« and 4 pound and a ha]^ 
of loaf sugar ; and set them 00 the fire^^ 
allo^^er, ia a large saucepan. Mean« 
\^hUej let the bowl bave beeu pceparcdl 
and ibe yokes of twelve and the whites q{ 
six ^gs well beaten up in it. Then^ 
i|rhen the spiced and sugared wine is a 
little warm^ take a tea-cupful 'of it and 
ijiis it in the bowl with the eggs ; when 
a little warmer^ another tea-cupful ; an4 
aot on, for three or four, after whichf 
when it boils^ add the whole of the re- 
i|»aiBder» pouring it in gradually, and 
stirring it briskly all the .time, so a$ to 
£r4>tli it. The moment it froths, loss in a 
dozen welUroasted apples,, and send it 
ifp as hot as it can be. 

<'N.B. Should the wine be Briti^b, 
dry raisins is to be preferred ; and thre« 
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have known evenings passed in this B^an- 
Her, when, in addition to the other dra- 
matic piqnances, the principal charac- 
ter spoke in blank verse,— a much easier, 
matter than might be supposed, and such 
as few lovers of books would fail in, if 
they took coarage. The verse itself, be 
it obeerved, is to be caricatured, and 
may be as bad as possible^, all advan-> 
taget being tak»o oi inversionB and the 
artificial style^ There is no finer ground 
for satire than « Courts the more imperial 
and do^ic the better r wd, on this ac- 
count, the most )oyal- need not fear to, 
refnresent it, esoecially in- liberal times 
kke these* A Kiug who can do liberal 
ihiogs, aiid the/, abstract, idea of a kmg» 
are two- dilleren^ matUn*. The carican. 
^ce musi of necessity tend to as gjceat a 



degree (^u^eiBQte|^jM^ possibly fronr at. 
limited moq^fcny, 4 Sultan^ w(^ld do- 
well for it ; 'the present Sultan, for in- 
stance — and a naval ambassador might 
be hroQghl k^,^ after 

nno, Xo throw his c( ^ 

$on.. Or the King o ^ 

with Kis unnmited wi [ 

chiidren, ' A fine o| [ 

Sultanas and cumpKi t 

is no necessity for thei [ 

The abstract idea of n ^ 

will is the §reat point ^ 

is given to its OrienU 
retaining our every d; ^ 

cature of it, as we m > 

of *' Tom Thumb." j 
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' ' THE GAME W eSfflSSS^. " - 

PROM THE FABTrCtt^"-' ^"■' "' * 

■• ' ' (Forthkmo.x ',;;/i;^,,:;/'' 

'^ Arabian wfitcit's have a!Bniie3,' iJiit 
CKere was formerlra kin^ of l^difttiai»fed 
Shirhan, who caused great ttnfiappiiiess' 
io his people^ by his sedseless atid rp^ail* 
nical conduct. Intoxicated Witfi hfs' 
power and grandeur, be believed himself 
equal to God, and regarded "his miserable: 
subjects as victims destined to suppbirt hit 
caprices. His desires, always unjust and 
whimsical, were laws from which no per- 
son could save himself. Obscurity and 
i&is0ry were no shelter from lu$ violence ; 
but the nobles of his court, obligfed froiii 
tlieir rank to be freouently about his 
person, were abov^ nt, subject to his 
caprices. 

Although the indignation of the people 
was excited to the utnaost. It was every 
where suffered in siKenc^, for if they 
dared ti> breathe thB least complaint, it 
was regarded as a crime, and the lightest 
paaisfaed as' a rebellion. Already the 
Whole kingdom f^t the eonsequenoe of 
this odious despotism^ industry lan- 
guished ; the fields remained uncultivat- 
ed ; and the nefghbonring priUddS, tribu^ 
^ries to the King of thelndies, prepared 
to fre^ themselves from hiis yoke, atid in«- 
tade his estates, encouraged in this enter-^ 
prize by the discontent of the people. 

In vain some conrtiers devoted to the: 
trne gbry of Shirham^ had endeavoured 
to awaken him t6 a sense of U» duikers, 
the tnost f^ompt chastisement had Ibeen 
th^ re\;eard of their boldness ; the others 
warnied by their example, kept silence,.' 
and preferred being enveloped in the ge» 
neraf dangei-, thatt sacrifice their iodivi- 
diud' welfare for the eommoo^ good by' 
useless wanting. ' 

Meanwhile, a Brahmin, named Siila^ 
son of Tidier, touched by the sitn^tbn «f . 
Ae kingdom, determined to<»pen the eyes- 
of the King whhout exposing his- ownf 
YHt, and to insure the .general interest 
with his own safety. It was in this double' 
ibotiye, thiit after s-)me long meditations 
be cim^io invent the game of Chess, -to 
make Shirlmm perceive i\\?x\heKing, in 
spite of -his i^arik and dignity, requires 
help from Ms subjects to defend him from 
his enemies. • • 

^rThe reputation of this new game came 
to (he ears of JShii^am, who desired to 
iiriderstand If. Il^'cammanded^rfirab<^ 
Bciin befbre him, who Udder prttieilce^rr 
t^bhihg him the rittes^ made mm to know 
attd%ppireii}ate truths, to vHii^H hisr n^ind 
had b»een closed for so long a Cim^ Th«r 
most useful lessons require thus to be dis- 



gtti*d td_penetfa(e to^ the f^t of (h« 
mwjne. - The King Icfitew hofw to ptofll 
hfyfliose that ^re presented to him'rtnd^r 
sb'fnji'enious k form. HeTepented of his 
error?, and felt that the true irtrength of k 
moftarrft i-ests on the love of his suWeete: 
'l^irham wished to express to theSi'ahi^- 
mvti his gtalitnde for the services he had 
*ehdered to him. " Choose,*" said W>, 
"tlwj reward Ihou desirest, and #haletcfr 
iH^ thou hast formed, ft shall be ^e^bm* 
pllshed." ** Great King!*'reipfierf'ihb- 
son bf Taher, •* since thy go^ess en* 
courages me, order thy treasuMrs to giw 
me a grain of corn for the first chest, twa 
ibr the second, four for the third, andP sor 
on, doubling tfie number every time, (d 
the sixty-^foutth chest in thy exchequer.^' 
The King had great difficulty to Restrain 
his indgnat' 
moderate a 
*» darea the 
worthy of 
suW?s are n 
iherU?" '* 
'^ be not 11 
have discov 
to content n 
cannot go n 
luctantiy g 
ddiver to tt 
jfectof his 
surers had e 
was for Sisl 
resirit, tod 
0^ tfieir su 
NeHher all i 
all its riches 
a Hke |>resei 
occasion, to 
monarch, ki 
prudence he 

if -he did n„ 

S^rham'was sen^ble of the profocmd ' 
wisdom of the Brahmin. " Sori of Tiher,**^* 
said he, embracing him, '^this is the se^ 
cond victory thou hast gained over me ; «' 
sit n^ar mv throne, and assist me in go- 
verning tifis pebple. Happy are the 
pVinees who gain such ministers." 

The game of ch^ss acquired in die enif^ 
sij^gr^at a celebrity, tliat it soon waa 
known all (ifVer the easl. Thie eircUm- 
slances which brought it to notice in' 
Persia, are the fohowing-t— 

Behgi succeeded to Shifham in the 
kihgdom of India ^ haviiig ascended the 
throne he refused td» pay lb Noshtfavan 
a tribute that was 0XiU!t^ of his prede- 
cessor; and' these two pT4nces deflated, 
on this account, a w^r which threaiened' 
the most unhAppy (ehntoatlon. After se- 
veittl bloody battles, th^ * King <of Indift, 
to "put an eud to their diffbnnd^,. sent te. - 
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th* King of Persia a set of chess, and 
promising to pay him tribute if the Per- 
sians could discover the moves of the 
game. The King assembled aJl the learned 
of Persia to consult them on this matter, 
ilonjtonrgbcipir, one of his counsellors, 
atrived at the discovery of the mystery 
of chese, but Jittle satisfied with not hav-y 
ing been ^nquishedy he 4^esm9ned to 
draw Crom them an avowal of their iofe-* 
riority. Excited by this noble paotiye, 
heifiveoted backgammon, and Nushir- 
rav^ chose him to carry the exphaation 
of ^e chess to Belagi, and tu defy h\m 
IQ discover the moves of the new game, 
which this iUusUrious courtier had in- 
vented. The King of India commeaced 
by sending the accustomed tribute to 
Persia, but it wau? in vain that the greatest 
wits of his kingdom endeavoured to dis- 
cover the backgammon. The thitug was 
judged impossible, and Bourzourgheiair, 
In generous enmity opened up its secrets. 
It u to be regreUed that modern natioo^ 
will not admit this kind of wajr, which 
cost neither tears noi blood, and whose 
wounds aare only felt by self^loye* 

Siuce this time Chess has been the de- 
light of many renowned conquerors and 
kings. It is known that Tamerlape was 
passionately fond of it, and Hvde relates 
that he saw in the Heasury of Saint Denis 
a set in ivory, which had belonged to 
Charlemagne. 

Some sovereigns, however, have pro- 
scribed this game at different times. Louis 
Ninth issued an edict agamst |t cm ae* 
count of the time lost by it. Casimir- 
Second of Poland, by an ordinance of 
1368, attempted to put it down; and 
James the First of England would nOI 
allow his son to play at it. 

l*he Goths and the ancient Swedes, 
previous to marrying their daughters, 
introdu^ the Chess to prove the ad- 
dress, and intelligence, of those who 
sought their alliance. 

Don Juan of Austria was attended in 
ap apartment, the whole of which was 
formed into a Chess board, the different 
squares were represented oa a pavenient 
ot black and white marbl •, but ;pslead of 
inanimate figures, he employed men who 
moved at his " ' ^'"~ 

rules of the 
have seen n 
tale this mi 
Chess, who 
but as instru 
prepare his 
f^ulu. 



a TROtlSaifD AND ONS 

Is a favourite number in the East, or 
rather a favourite term for an indefinite 
number; as the *« thousand and one 
churches,*'— the name given to ruin» at 
liarenda near Iconium ; the cistern of 
** a thousand and one pillars*' atConstan* 
tuD^ple; ftnd the '* thousand and one 
nialits*' of ihe Arabian Tales. 
^ ^ Mod. Trav, 

FAEEWELl' TQ T^K YEAB^ 

From the Spamsh of Lim Bayhn. 

By /. 0, Lockhart, 

Hark ! friends, U strikes tfte year»slil8t boor, 

A soiema •tMui t<r ftear t 
Gome fill Um ciip» aaifl Kit u« poor 

Uur l^leMiag on the pftrtioy year y 
The years that were, the dim, the gray, 

Becaive tt4« night with clioral himo,'' T'.^^' 
A «*«♦*♦ 8h#d« *• lost aa iU»f. 

And aoo» to be »• way nP^ 4}m* 
Fai |kig)> i atae brought u^ boM» of weal and 

And ieater ftes the land to #llWII w^ gb. • 

On, tw, ill e^ uaveftfiad rpund. 
Old Time pursues his way i.^ . 

Groves bud and blossom, «ind the groiina * 
Expetts in peace h^r yellow pr^y* - 

The oak»8 broad leaf, the roars bl009%,v 
. Togrthor CaU. tog tHwf U« k 

And uttdUtiDguisbed In the iomd. 
However tliey li*ed, are aH that dw. 

66Id,beaut^kn!ghUy4Wordifcl«»oya^aro#^^ 

TO the same steep go ahara end vfMhat>9^ 
down* - I . 

How *hort th* ttptd moiilla iViMMr i ^ 

Slaee found tbla toafil^^t H^et,. : . . ,^ 

Tew«leiM|Mt(ilhelnf^«t.>ear»j 

Whose star hath now for ^ve^ se^ ? 
Alas T as touttd this boatd 1 look, 

t think oa toore (hati I behold^ • r 
Ftfr#oaay sarle in gilsdBfW »^«^ . ^^^. 

ThM Wijhti thidt now are^mp *pd tpla. 






For us no more Ihose IbvHf eye6 sL ^^ 
Peace to her Wuttibertr ! dirbw* yitt»'««B 

i^a«b * -■'.-. J •,.« '., .. 

Thank heaven no seer unUlest am 1, 

Before the tirafe to tell, 
When moons as brief once more go by. 

For Whom this cup again shall swell. 
The hosry mower strides apace. 

Nor crops alpne the xlpene*^ jeWJ, , ^ . 
And we may miss the merriestfaciP 

Among us. 'gainst another 1^' ' 
Whoe'er survive, be kind as we ka»e^«V. 
And Ihink of friends that ele^P hematij^ ^jfi, 
gieen. 

Nay, droop not— being is not breath j 

»«e fhte that fileuda muat parU ..... 
But God wUl bleaa In life, in dtath, ^ ,; . . 

The uoWe«oul.tlw gentle heMt, 
S0dfeedsbeju6iend'4*0rd8bet«rt».\'^ ' * . 

We ttetti «d4ilnUl!i»froi«tK»u^f»«n*^J jJt 
The tomb, so daik to mortal virw, , 4, , ^ 

is heaven'Hijwn .^V»«i.^»fii"iia>fl,^ 
And ^ofeujw, but'fibt sad, thl^eilp^waWftnWi 
Though nearer lies the land to ^JJjJ^^ ' 
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